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I.—THE ORIGIN OF THE RECESSIVE ACCENT 
IN GREEK. 


Jacob Wackernagel, in KZ. XXIII 457 fg., made the important 
discovery that the so-called ‘recessive’ accent in the finite forms 
of the Greek verb represents a substitute for an older Indo- 
European fact in sentence-accentuation, to wit, that the finite verb 
in principal clauses was treated as an enclitic. This enclisis was 
extended in Greek to the finite verb in both principal and subordi- 
nate clauses, but was, on the other hand, restricted by a law 
according to which an enclitic word may not contain more than 
two syllables and three moras. Therefore only two syllables at 
the end are allowed to be barytone: φέρομεν for enclitic .. *pepoper ; 
three moras at the utmost, and that only in a polysyllabic form, 
ending in a trochaic cadence: λελοίπωμεν for z Ἐλελοιπωμεν ; φέρωμεν 
for < ἔφερωμεν. Elsewhere only two moras were left barytone: 
φερόμεθα for 2 *pepopeba ; φέρομεν for 2 ἔφερομεν; φέρω for « *hepo ; 
οἶδα (i. 6. *Fdi8a) for 2 *ol8a. In words containing altogether but 
two moras, one was left barytone: Aires, augmentless aorist for 
+ *eres ; βῆ (i. 6. *B8ée), augmentless aorist for < ἔβη. Monosyllabic 
forms of one mora are accented, so that no mora is left toneless: 
βάν, στάν, φθάν, augmentless aorists for « *fav, etc. 

We may refrain at present from any attempt at justifying the 
derivation of these ‘recessively’ accented verbal types from the 
assumed enclisis: we shall return to that question in the end. It 
is enough to state that these accentual types are one and all deriv- 
able from the enclitic theory, and that they represent every con- 
ceivable manifestation of the ‘recessive’ mode of accentuation, 
providing only it is remembered that words of more than three 
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syllables are treated in the same way as words of three syllables : 
δοθησόμεθα, δυνάμεθα like ἥμεθα, etc. 

In an article entitled ‘ Historical and critical remarks introduc- 
tory to a comparative study of Greek accentuation,’ American 
Journal of Philology, IV 21 fg., I proposed an extension of this 
law, so that it would serve as,a,theory by which all non-etymo- 
logical accentuation in Greek words could be accounted for. My 
statements were as follows: 

P. 56 (p. 36 of the reprint). ‘The explanation of the Greek 
recessive accent must start from the finite form of the verb, where 
alone it is evidently at home.’ 

P. 30 (10). ‘It is a fact perfectly clear that the recessive accent in 
Greek, whatever its explanation, started with the finite forms of 
the verb, and thence succeeded in attacking nominal formations 
also,’ 

P. 50(30). ‘ It (the recessive accent) excludes with particular care 
non-finite forms of the verb in the same tense system and in 
evident connection with finite forms, exhibiting thus on Greek 
ground a most outspoken character as a grammatical quality of 
finite verbs.’ 

P. 62 (42). ‘No doubt the noun has to a large extent followed 
the verb in its enclisis.’ 

This theory involves, of course, the belief that the extension of 
the recessive accent from the verb to the noun took place according 
to processes of analogy, not different in principle from those which 
elsewhere break in upon the regular line of phonetic facts. I 
shall show below, in a somewhat detailed fashion, the manner in 
which this must be imagined to have taken place. 

The only writer, since the publication of my treatise, who has 
subjected the question of the recessive accentuation in Greek to 
an independent investigation is B. I. Wheeler, in his book, Der 
Griechische Nominalaccent, Strassburg, 1885. Wheeler’s work has 
been for me, as for others, one of great interest. He has brought 
to his work good training and esprit. His method of investi- 
gation is comprehensive; he does not draw an arbitrary line which 
cuts off the domain of his inquiry from adjoining territory open to 
search and likely, nay certain, to yield information. His study is 
nothing if not comparative. His methods are rigorously exact, 
perhaps a little overdrawn in that direction, as I shall endeavor to 
show in the sequel. He seizes upon, with rather too eager emphasis, 
the working principle which 1 formulated in my article, p. 31 (11) 
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. fg., namely, that accent must be investigated with the same funda- 
mental presumptions, or principles, as other phonetic matter. 
Phonetic change in accordance with phonetic law and analogy, I 
urged, loc. cit., are the prominent factors, aside from the influence 
of foreign words, which are at the bottom of the frequently por- 
tentous changes on the face of the accentuation of a given language. 
Wheeler operates with these factors almost entirely, but he narrows 
the operation of both so as to admit under these heads only such 
phenomena of change as appear familiarly in extra-accentual 
phonetics. He fails to do justice to the fact that the centrifugal 
force of phonetic change and the centripetal force of analogy 
operate both af a totally different rate in the change of accentuation, 
and in the change of other phonetic material, simply because Zhe 
scope of any accentual type ts greater than that of any type 
involving a given mode of vocalization or consonantal treatment. 
The application of the principles of phonetic law and analogy to 
the accentuation of the Lettish dialect is ἃ la rigueur justifiable, but 
it must be done in the spirit of the preceding sentence. The 
Lithuanian is related so closely to Lettish that the two are pre- 
ponderatingly convertible, if a certain number of phonetic changes 
are rigorously observed. The Lithuanian exhibits a free accentua- 
tion which can be compared and identified with the Vedic accent 
in spite of many deviations. The Lettish, which is related as 
closely to the Lithuanian as the language of Herodotus is to that 
of Thucydides, has abrogated all etymological accentuation and 
has the summit tone everywhere on the first syllable. The change 
from the free Baltic accentuation as represented by the Lithuanian 
to this mechanical accentuation of the Lettish is due, or may be 
due, to a preponderance of the analogy of such words as accented 
the first syllable etymologically, and in this sense the change is 
analogical. But it would be useless to demand further that every 
word which obtained this accentuation secondarily must exhibit 
some formal or functional cause for adopting it. Only in this sense 
can a levelling accentuation be the result of analogy. Such are the 
accentuation of the radical syllable in German, the accentuation of 
the final syllable in the French of the last century, the accentua- 
tion of the first syllable in Bohemian and Sorbian, the accentuation 
of the penult in Polish and Welsh, the complete ‘recessive’ 
accentuation of the Aeolic, the practically complete barytonesis of 
Latin and its restriction of the accent within three syllables, etc. 
Analogy with its ordinary scope—word influencing word, form 
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influencing form—may carry on its humble working by the side 
of and in the teeth of a great leveling tendency. ἐκυρός ‘ father-in- 
law ’ may exhibit oxytoneaccentuation secondarily after the analogy 
of ἑκυρά in spite of the ‘recessive’ tendency (Wheeler, p. 59). 
Originally it was *éxupos ; cf. Sk. gudgura-; Gothic swathra (orig. Ger- 
man *swéh[u]vo-); Lith. szészuras. Such cases barely cause a 
ripple on the quiet, strong current which carries the accentuation 
into the opposite direction. 

The foundation upon which Wheeler’s book is built is anew theory 
in explanation of the ‘ recessive’ accentuation. He denies that the 
phenomena thus designated were originally a property of the finite 
verb, and claims that they are due to a phonetic fact which permeated 
the whole material of the language. He follows a suggestion of 
Osthoff’s, which had been previously indicated by Curtius, and 
assumes that in words containing a sufficient number of moras a 
secondary accent was developed, which fell upon the third mora 
from the end in all words except those of more than two syllables 
ending in a trochee ; in the latter the secondary accent fell upon 
the fourth mora from the end.’ This secondary accent is assumed 
to have developed upon all spondaic and iambic words and 
upon all words of three or more syllables. For reasons which it 
puzzles the reader to find out, he excludes from the effect of this 
secondary accent trochaic dissyllables (οἶμος ‘way ’==Sk. 4ma-; 
Feidos ‘appearance ’= Sk. vedas ; alos ‘ fire’ ΞΞ 5Κ. édhas), though 
they possess just as many moras as iambic dissyllables (τρίπους 
‘tripod ’ = Sk. ¢ripad), and the ‘secondary’ accent is palpably 
represented by the circumflex. About this more below. 

From the benefits of this ‘secondary ’ accentuation he therefore 
excludes short monosyllables, long monosyllables, words of two 
short monosyllables, and trochaic dissyllables. He assumes, 
moreover, that this secondary accentuation gained the upper hand 
under certain circumstances, while under others the old etymolo- 
gical accent survived. Accordingly he divides the whole material 
of the language into four categories, barring of course the special 
effects of other minor phonetic laws and analogies,’ as follows: 


1Cf. Curtius in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbilcher for 1855, p. 342; Osthoff, cited by 
Wheeler, p. 10, note 2; and Wheeler, p. g fg. 

3 Wheeler in reality posits five divisions, but his fourth division is one alto- 
gether independent of the general theory. In it he has collected considerable 
material which aims towards the establishment of a phonetic law previously 
hinted at by Bopp and Curtius, according to which words originally oxytone, 


ip 
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I. Monosyllabic forms and dissyllabic ones with short final 
syllable retain the inherited accent intact. 

II. If the original accent lay nearer to the beginning of the 
word than the secondary accent, then the secondary accent pre- 
vailed. 

III. If the original accent coincides with the secondary accent, 
then it remains undisturbed. 

IV (Wheeler’s No. V). If the original accent lay nearer to the 
end of the word than the secondary accent, there arose a vacilla- 
tion which was settled later on in favor of one or the other. Some- 
times the cause of the choice is apparent, sometimes not. 

Wheeler’s book was reviewed by Wackernagel m the Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung for 1886, column 221 fg. (No. 7); by Delbriick 
in the Literarisches Centralblatt for 1886, column 290 (No. 9); by 
Fr. Stolz in the Neue Philologische Rundschau for 1886, column 
137 fg. (No. 9); by Walter Prellwitz in the Gottinger Gelehrte | 
Anzeigen for 1886, p. 755 fg. (No. 19 of September 15); by Kautz- 
mann in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for 1886, 
column 597 fg. (No. 19); by Peile in the Classical Review for 
1887, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 103 fg.; finally by a writer in The Nation 
(New York) for 1886, April 8 (No. 1084, p. 304). Moreover, 
Brugmann has carried this theory bodily into his treatment of 
Greek accent in his Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik, 
Vol. I, p. 543 fg. 

There are in the list just mentioned as fair scholarly names as 
can be mustered from the ranks of the workers in Indo-European 
philology, and yet I venture to say that Wheeler’s book has hitherto 
not been subjected to the kind of criticism which it deserves. 
The glamour of his attractive method and the many excellent 
observations in detail have blinded his readers to the fundamental 
errors upon which his book is built. 

In the following I shall endeavor to show that his theory is 
untenable on account of the following misconceptions: 

1. He regards the recessive accent as one which manifests itself 
only on the penult or antepenult, only on the third or fourth mora 
from the end, and fails to recognize the fact that dissyllabic words 
of two moras (Aires above), and monosyllabic words can also be 


having a dactylic final cadence, become paroxytones in Greek. To a criticism 
of this thesis we may hope to return at some future time. This is the fourth 
of Wheeler’s five theses, and as we shall not be concerned with it we will omit 
it in the count. 
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accented, either etymologically or recessively, precisely as dis- 
syllabic or polysyllabic words of three or more moras. 

2. He fails to recognize the fact that barytone dissyllabic tro- 
chaic words are, with a regularity which knows practically no 
exception, accented recessively, not etymologically.' 

3. Throughout the treatise the difference between circumflex and 
acute accent is practically ignored, while in reality a circumflex 
upon the same syllable as an acute indicates in the vast majority of 
cases not only a difference in the quality of the tone, but alsoa 
difference of position. The circumflex accent marks an accentua- 
tion further away from the end of the word than the acute. 

4. He has obliterated the difference which is manifestly exhibited 
in the scope of the recessive accent in the domain of the finite 
verb on the one hand, and of the remaining word-forms on the 
other. 

5. Wheeler was led to his identification of the recessive accent 
with a secondary accent by a fact hinted at by Wackernagel and 
expanded in my article, p. 43 (23). My statement is: ‘ Enclisis and 
recessive accent are ruled by the same law of three morae.’... 
‘If we take the cases .. . ἄνθρωπός τις, παῖδές τινες, λόγοι τινές, WE 
have in every case an enclisis which is rectified or rather cut short 
by the law of three morae as exhibited in the general recessive 
accent.’ The identification of the recessive accent of the verb 
with the secondary accent of a group consisting of an orthotone 
word plus an enclitic word is the keynote of Wackernagel’s and my 
own theory. In the group ἄνθρωπόν τινα the secondary accent clearly 
goes hand in hand with the existence of a second word ; the enclitic 
secondary accent οἵ φεροίμεθα in the group ζυγὸν φεροίμεθα for ἔζυγόμ 


1The πρῶτον ψεῦδος which vitiates Wheeler's theory manifests itself very 
clearly in his statement on Ὁ. 2: “ Den ‘recessiven’ accent miissen wir also so 
aufnehmen wie wir ihn vorfinden: als einen accent, der auf der antepaenultima 
oder paenultima ruht, je nachdem ob die endsilbe kurz oder lang ist.” This 
statement shows, as does the entire treatise, that the ‘recessive’ character of 
the following accentual types has in reality escaped his notice: (1) olda (=u); 
(2) λίπες (Su); (3) βῆ (=); (4) βᾶν, 3d plur. aor. (4). So also, p. 6: “Nun 
ist aber der recessive accent kein specifischer accent, sondern vielmehr ein ac- 
centprinzip, und fasst in sich paroxytona, proparoxytona, und properispomena.” 
This is true, but it embraces, furthermore, perispomena, and short monosyl- 
labic oxytona. The two statements are, moreover, inconsistent: the pro- 
perispomena which are introduced as ‘recessive’ on p. 6 are excluded by the 
statement on p. 2, as also impliedly on p. 10: “Ich gehe so weit und nehme 


diesen nebenton ftir jedes spondiische, iambische oder polysyllabische wort 
an.” 
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φεροιμεθα (== 1. E. yugdém bheroimedha) is also due to the second 
word. Wheeler, in claiming that a s¢zg/e word in sentence-nexus, 
6. g. *yévopevos ΞΞΞ Sk. jdnamanas, developed the same secondary 
accent, demonstrably associated only with presence of a second 
word, advances a hypothesis which is unlikely on the face of it, 
and whose untenableness will be demonstrated in the course of 
this essay. 

We turn now to a review of the several theses propounded by 
Wheeler and reported above. 

On pages 13-38 he attempts to prove his first thesis, namely, 
that monosyllabic words and dissyllabic words with short final 
syllables retain the original etymological accentuation intact. As 
far as long monosyllables are concerned this statement is correct 
in the equation Ζεύς =Sk. dyads =I. E. dééus, but it is incorrect 
in the equations ναῦς = Sk. ndus =I. E. naus ; pis = Sk. mug = 
I. E. mus; Bois=Sk. gadés=l. E. 30us.1 The difference 
between the accentuation of vais and Ζεύς, as far as quality and 
position are concerned, is clearly the same as that in Bj» Il. 13. 
297, B Eur. Alc. 864, when compared with Bas Il. 6. 65; ὃ (from 
ἴημι) Soph. Ph. 816: εἴς Il. 1. 434; στῆν Il. 11. 744, στῶ Eur. 
Alc. 864: oras Il. 16. 231; θῶ Soph. O. Ὁ. 480: θείς 1]. 23. 254; 
δῶ Od. 20. 296: δούς Od. 15. 369; φῆν Il. 18. 326, φῆς 1]. 5. 473, 
gy 11. 2. 37, ga Pind. I 2. 11, φῶ Aesch. Ch. οἱ : gas Il. 9. 35; δῦ 
(δύω) I]. 17. 210: δὺς Xen. Cyr. 5. 5.9; φῦ Il. 6. 253, 14. 232: gus 
Od. 18. 410, Pind. Ol. 11. 20; γνῶν 1]. 4. 357, Hes. Th. 551. 3, 
yoo Il. 1. 411: γνούς Soph. El. 731; φθὴ Il. 11. 451, $68 Pi. Polit. 
266: φθας Her. 3. 71, 9. 46, (ὑπο-)φθάς Il. 7. 144; τλῇ 1]. 5. 385: 
τλὰς Soph. O. C. 1076; δρῶ in ἀπόδρω Ar. Pax, 234: (dro-)8pas Od. 
17. 516; ἦν, ‘I was,’ Il. 2. 96, Soph. Tr. 414, etc. (sée Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, 1879, p. 225), ἧς ‘he was,’ 
Doric e. g. IA. 342. 3, Lesbian, Theocr. 30. 16, Tegeatic, 
(Gelbke in Curtius’ Studien II 40; G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.’ 
Ῥ. 432), ἦν, ‘he was,’ Il. 5. 9, Soph. Tr. 9, Thuc. 2. 3, etc. 
(Veitch, ibid.): ὥν Hom. Hymns 19. 32, Soph. Ag. 767, etc., 
es Doric, Lesbic (KZ. XXVII 393). We may add the circum- 


11 shall endeavor to show below (p. 18) that the equations βῶνΞΞ Vedic 
gam, and Bor = Vedic gas, as also Ζῆν = Vedic dyam, are probably correct for 
accent as well as the sounds. 

24 ‘IT was,’ Aesch. Ag. 1637, Soph. O. C. 973, etc. (Veitch, p. 225), is Attic 
contraction of the old perfect-form ἦα = Sk. asa = I. E. esm. The subjunctive 
Attic ὦ is also a contract form from Epic ἕω, 
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flected monosyllables: ἦ, ‘he said,’ 1]. 6. 390, 22. 77, Od. 3. 337, 
22. 292, Theocr. 22. 75, Plato Rep. 327; ἦν, ‘I said,’ Pl. Rep. 
328, Luc. Philop. 23. Here also perhaps belongs κνῆ ‘he scraped,’ 
Il. 11. 639: see Veitch, 379; G. Meyer’, p. 47. The accent of the 
augmentless imperfect χρῆν, Pind. Fr. 100, Soph. El. 529, 579, εἴς. 
(Veitch, p. 707), can be considered significant only in so far as it 
may perhaps reflect the accent of ἦν (χρή plus ἦν); cf. G. Meyer’, 
p- 430, note 2, Further instances of long monosyllabic oxytone 
participles are: xrus in κατα-κτὰς Il. 22. 323, Aesch. Sept. g65, Eur. 
I. T. 715; (dro-)oBets Hippocr. 5. 176; *(dwo-)Fpas in ἀπούρας, 1]. 
I. 356, etc.; (ἀπο-)κλάς, Anacr. 17 (Bergk); (ém-)wras, Anth. 11. 
407, (ἀπο-)πτᾶάς 12. 105; (ἐπι-)πλώς Il. 6. 291 ; (dyxe-) Bros G. Meyer ®, 
Ῥ. 459. 

No one can fail to admit that the difference between the oxytone 
accentuation of these long monosyllabic participles and the peri- 
spomenon of the finite forms is fundamental : that in fact the accent 
of the participles is etymological, and that of the finite forms is 
recessive. As βῆν' is to Bus, SO are Nimes 1]. 10. 406: λιπών 1]. 9. 
194; οἷδε : εἰδώς ; πέπονθε : πεπονθώς, etc. Now the circumflex of 
ναῦς, pis, βοῦς, Bas, as well as the circumflex of Aeolic Ζεῦς, πτώξ, 
etc., differs from the acute of Ζεύς in the same way: it is recessive. 

The same difference is to be found in a considerable number of 
nominatives, consisting of a long monosyllable, for which no 
etymology, or only a partial one has been found.’ The following 
are oxytone, and have presumably preserved the old accentuation 
of this type. In a number of cases there is a conflict of authorities, 
which is indicated under the word discussed : 

μήν ‘month,’ Doric pis, Ionic peis?: I. E. stems méns-, més-, Vedic 
mas (Ὁ mang-cati, Grassm.); Lat. méns-zs, Goth. ména, Lith. méni, 
Old Irish mz, Old Bulg. méseci. 

χθών ‘earth’: Vedic stem &gam-, Zend zem-, Lat. hum-us, Lith. 
zémeé, Old Bulg. zem/ja. 

χήν ‘goose’: Doric yay: Sk. Aavsd, Lat. anser, OHG. gans, Lith. 
zas)s, Old Bulg. gasi. 

χήρ ‘hedgehog’ (Hesych.): Lat. hér; cf. Cu. Etym.’, p. 200. 


1 βῆν is not Vedic gam, etc., but Bév for 2 *Byv= Vedic « gdm, εἴς. 

?It affords me sincere pleasure to acknowledge that I have been aided very 
materially and most intelligently in making the following collection of mono- 
syllabic nouns by a member of my seminary for Greek grammar, Mr. Henry 
Clarke, A. M., formerly Fellow and now Fellow by Courtesy of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

ὃ μείς is wrongly perispomenon in Stob. Ecl. 1,27, p. 556; see Chandler ὃ 566. 
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σπλήν ‘spleen’: Ved. plikdn-, Zd. spereza-, Lat. &én, Old Bulg. 
slezena. 

Onp ‘wild beast,’ Lakon. onp, Aeol. φήρ: Lat. ferus. 

Fis, plur. ives, ἶφι ‘strength’: Lat. vis. 

θώς, θωός, stem θω- ‘jackal’ from root θεῖ, Sk. dav ‘to run.’ 

Brag, βλακός, ‘ slack,’ ‘silly ** ef, ἀμβλακεῖν and the Sk. roots m/z 
‘to wither,’ mdech ‘to babble.’ Cf. Am. Journ. Phil., Vol. VI, p. 48. 

hop, φωρός, ‘thief’: φέρω; cf. Lat. fu, 7725. 

σφήξ, σφηκός, Doric oat, σφακός : Lat. vespa, OHG. wefsa, Lith. 
vapsa (Ὁ). | 

σκνίψ, oxvigds and σκντπός ; also κνίψ and oxi‘ a kind of ant,’ 
cf. Old Bulg. sknipa ‘ culex’; cf. Lob. Par. 114, Cu. Etym.* 694. 

ῥίψ, ptwés, ‘mat’: Lat. sczrfus, OHG. sctluf; cf. Cu.® 352. 

χείρ, Dor. χήρ, ground form, in Timocreon fr. 9 B., yéps ‘ hand’: 
Sk. hdrdmi. 

ἐς ‘smooth’ (cf. Atrés), stem ydir: Lat. gitttus, Lith. gletis 

‘smooth’; see Cu. Etym.’ p. 367. 

πούς, Dor. πός, Hesychius: πῶς πός. ὑπὸ Δωριέων: Sk. pad, Old 
Norse /oet7. The accent of πούς is in no wise significant for the 
accentuation of long monosyllables in general, as this form of the 
nominative is certainly secondary ; see KZ. XXV 14. The writing 
ποῦς Occurs and is supported in some measure by the grammarians: 
see Lobeck Paralip. 93, Chandler 566 (p. 163). For Doric πῶς 
see below, p. 15. 

προίξ, προικός ‘gift,’ Ionic προΐξ acc. to Etym. Mag. 495, 32. The 
word is reported as perispomenon by Herodian, but apparently 
this is incorrect: see Gottling, p. 242, Chandler 566 (p. 163). 

δρώψ * ἄνθρωπος (Hesychius). Probably a compound = ν(δ)ρ-ώψ ; 
cf. the Vedic stem mr- ‘man.’ Cf. also νώψ (= *vq-dy) ἀσθενής τῇ 
ὄψει (Hesych.); Lob. Par., p. 118. 

aif, alyés ‘goat.’ There is some authority for the circumflex in 
Attic; see Lob. Par. 99; Chandler 566. 

ὧλξ = addaf ‘furrow.’ ὧλξ is reported in Orion and Arcadius; 
see Lob. Par. 111, Gottl. 242, Chandler 566 (p. 163). 

πτώξ ‘crouching with fear’; cf. πτώσσω; πτῶξ is reported by a 
grammarian, Gottl. 243. 

ζξ, acc, ixa, also zy, nom. plur. ies ‘a grub which destroys vines ’; 
Lob. Par. pp. 103. 104; 101. 115; Curtius Etym.* 461. 

pts (late ῥέν), gen. ῥτνός, ‘nose,’ and Gis (late div), gen. bids 
‘heap,’ are universally reported as oxytone,' but there is good 


1Cf. also ῥείς, ῥεινός and θείς, θεινός, Lob. Par. p. 9I. 
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authority for both λές and Ais ‘ lion’ (Cu.° 366), «és and «xis ‘ wood- 
worm’ (cf. Sk. ξῆα 3). The authorities are cited and discussed 
Gottl. 241, Lob. Par. 92, Chandler 566 (p. 162), Misteli, Zur 
griechischen betonung, p. 116. 

κλείς: Lat. clévis, ‘key.’ Here also there is authority for the 
circumflex : Lob. Par. 92, Chandler 566 (p. 162). The Doric 
(Theocr. 15. 33) «dag, κλακός no doubt belongs here, though the 
mode of its derivation from κλείς is obscure. 

Geis, Doric = θεός, acc. θεῦν. The circumflex is reported: 
Chandler ibid. Likewise Doric λεύς = λᾶας. 

Furthermore the following are unanimously reported as oxytone: 
βλής ‘thrown’: root-forms βελε-, BAn-; πλώς, ‘Swimmer’: πλέω, πλώω ; 
κλώψ ‘thief’: κλέπτω ; βήξ ‘cough,’ cf. βήσσω; σκώψ ‘owl,’ cf. σκέπ- 
ropat ; Ons ‘serf,’ cf. τίθημι; τρὠξ ‘ caterpillar,’ cf τρώγω ; dais, δής (Lob. 
Par. Ὁ. 82), dards ‘feast’: δαίω ‘to divide’; φρήν, Dor. dpay, ‘ breast, 
mind’; θείρ ‘louse’; ῥήν (late) ‘lamb,’ cf. Curtius, Etym.* p. 345; 
χρώς ‘skin’; pag, payds, and later ῥώξ, pwyds ‘berry’;’ κήξ ‘seagull,’ 
cf. Cu.* p. 567; δήξ ‘ wood-worm ’; Opty, θρτπός ‘ wood-worm’; φρίξ, 
gpuyés ‘ruffling, ripple’; κλών ‘sprout’; κτείς, κτενός ‘comb’; θώψ 
‘flatterer’; Suds, Suads ‘slave’: δαμάτ-ω; yup, yords ‘vulture’; ypuy, 
γρῖπός ‘griffin’; ony ‘sore,’ cf. σήπω; ons, σεός (as though from 
σεύς) later gen. onrés, ‘moth’; ogy» ‘wedge’; ψήν ‘gall-insect’; 
Wit, ψτχός ‘crumb’; pap, ψαρός, Ion. yap, ψηρός ‘starling,’ cf. Cu.° 
355; poy ‘brushwood’; πρώξ ‘dew-drop’; ug, πῦγός, late form 
of πυγή ‘buttocks’; γλήν, late form for γλήνη ‘pupil’; κήρ, κηρός, 
‘fate’: xeipw; φώς, φωτός ‘man’; πνέξ, πντγός ‘ suffocation’: πνίγω ; 
pot ‘cleft’: ῥήγνυμι; png, ῥηγός. in imitation of Latin véx, régis; 
awp, σείρ, Chandler 565; dy, Et. Mag. 344, 55, gen. ὠπός ‘eye,’ 
σκοίψ * ψώρα (Hesych.), Lob. Par. p. 115. The grammarians posit 
a nom. «pas for gen. xpards, acc. κρᾶτα ‘head’. 

For δούξ and δρήξ see Lob. Par. p. 102; δώς (Cu.* p. 237 writes 
δῶς) = δόσις Ib. 87; fp, npds ib. 76; κνώψ ᾿ τυφλός (Hesych.) ib. 118; 
κράξ Ib. οᾳ; λάψ ib. 111; λώψ, λωπός ΞΞΞ λώπη (χλαμύς Hesych.) ib. 
118; πρεύς ib. 93; ταύς (μέγας, πολύς Hesych.) ib. 91. Here we 
may mention χρή (G. Meyer,’ p. 430) if the word is indeed of sub- 
stantival origin. 

The following proper names consisting of a long monosyllable 
are oxytone: 

Ζεύς, Boeot. Δεύς; Ζής (owes its η to the accus. Ζῆν: Herodian 2. 
911.9, from Pherecydes), Dor. Zas (ibid.) ; Ζήν, Dor. Zav, Boeot. An», 


1Cf. also dpaé, Lob. Phryn. p.\76? 
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hysterogenous nominatives abstracted from gen. Ζηνός, Ζανί. ΑἹ] 
nominatives except Aeolic Ζεῦς agree in their oxytonesis. Cf. G. 
Meyer, Gr. Gramm. 324. The following also are oxytone: ‘Pay, 
Χών, “Hp, Eip, Nop, FAns, KAns, Κρής, Τρώς, TAns, Φρής, Tens, Nevs, Φλεύς, 
Zp, ὭΨ, Γείρ (Tip), Seip, Kap, Μήν, Πρών, Πάν, Map, Pap (Papos and 
᾿᾽Ῥαρός), Ὧν, Φθᾶς (POdvros), Πράξ (or pag). Hesychius has θρώ "λιμός; 
Σκώ παιδίσκη (See Lob. Par. 120). For*Asp see Lobeck Par. p. 74: 
Βηλ and Bad, ib. 70; “Bap, ib. 75, note 8; Γλώς (also Γλοῦς and Pies, 
ib. Ὁ5); Δνεύς, ib. 92; Πράξ, ib. 94; Mas, ib. 82; Mas, ib. 88; Ῥαίξ, 
10. 99; Ῥήψ. ib. 113; ‘Poy, ib. 117; Σούρ, ib. 77; Φθείρ, ib. 74; Φίξ 
(Boeot. or Doric for Σφίγξ), 1b. 104. 

The following particles consisting of a long monosyllable are 
oxytone: μή, Boeot. pei, Elian pa, Vedic m4, Zd.and Achem. mé= 
I. E. mé: 4, Boeot. ef = Vedic va (enclitic) = I. E. vé;' res ‘so,’ 
perhaps = to an I. E. ablative fd plus a later 5; ὥς ‘so,’ a corre- - 
sponding form of an I. E. stem jo- (also ὃς; cf. Chandler, §934); 
δή ‘now, already’; dai ‘then’ (ri δαί ‘what then ῥ᾽); νή (νὴ τὸν dia), 
vai‘ verily’: Lat. nae; καί ‘and,’ Cu’. 138; μήν, Doric pay ‘certainly, 
truly ’; πλήν (Doric πλάν), Cu.® 281; 8h», Hyper-Doric dav ‘long, for 
a long while’; λαί (ἐπὶ αἰσχρουργίας, Hesych.); af ‘O that, would 
that’; οἵ, interjection of pain; 4, interjection of pleasure and pain; 
Boeotian τούν, τού ‘thou,’ are oxytone; ma is the Argive form for 
xpori, πρός ; pg, poetic for ῥάδιον (cf. Lob. Par. 119), is probably con- 
tracted from a dissyllabic form: see Osthoff, Perfect, p. 447, note ; 
for Bpd see ibid.; φη ‘as, like,’ Cu®. 394, occurs both as φή and φῆ. 

The scope of the circumflex in long monosyllabic nouns is as 
follows: 

ναῦς, Epic and Ion. νηῦς, Dor. ναῦς : Sk. nadds, Lat. ndv-is, Old 
Pers. navi, Old Irish naz. 

βοῦς, Dor. Bas, accusatives βοῦν and Bay: Vedic gaus, acc. sg. 
gam, acc. plur. gas, Zend gao, OHG. chuo, Lettish giwis, Old 
Bulg. govedo, (Lat. 50s). 

γραῦς, lonic ypnis, ‘old woman’ : γέρων ‘old man,’ cf Sk. jd¢rant- 
‘old man.’ 

παῦς, ποῦς, ‘boy, girl,’ on old inscriptions on vases, cf. mais; see 
Benfey Wurzellexicon II 73, Cu’. 287, Gust. Meyer Gr. Gramm.’ 
p. 312, note. The circumflex may be assumed upon the basis of 
the proportion: γραῦς : ypais (ypaFiads) == mais : παῖς (waFids), see 
Meister, Zur Griechischen Dialektologie, p. 2. 


ΤΑ very different view is advanced by Froehde in Bezz. Beitr. VII 327 fg. 
and supported by Osthoff, Zur Geschichte des Perfects, Ὁ. 128-9. 
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γλαῦξ ‘owl’; cf. Vedic ρίας ‘tumor’ (?). For the oxytonesis 
of the word in Doric see below.’ 

ovs, Cretan and Laconic ads, Ionic ὃς (inscription from Delos), 
Doric ὡς ‘ear’: Lat. aus-culto, aur-is, OHG. ord, Lith. aus-zs, 
Old Bulg. uch-o (Gen. w3-es-e), Old Irish 6. The declension is 
heteroclitic: the stem of the oblique cases is ofa-r = ἔουσ-ν-τ = 
I. E. ous-y-, contained in Goth. stem ausin-, nom. auso, gen. ausins. 
See De Saussure, Mémoire, p. 224.° 

μῦς, acc. μῦν, ‘mouse’ : Sk. mug, Lat. mas, OHG. mus, Old 
Bulg. my3-i. Cf. also σμῦς ὁ pis and opis ᾿ pis, σμίνθα, both in 
Hesychius. 

ois and $s ‘swine’: Zend hu, Lat. sz-s, OHG. sz, NHG. sau; 
cf. also Sk. sa@-kards, Old Bulg. sw-znija, Goth. sv-eiz. Accusatives 
σῦν and ὗν. 

δρῦς ‘tree, oak’: Sk. dru-s, Zd. dru, Goth. triu, AS. treow, 
Engl. ¢vee. 

Bais, a word of unknown meaning, Joann. Alex. rome. παραγγ. 
PP. 7, 35; see Lobeck Paralip. p. 91; Chandler 566 (p. 162). Cf. 
also Bai‘ εἶδος ἄνθους (Hesych.) 

Hesychius has xas* εἱρκτή ‘enclosure’; cf. κοῖλος, Lat. cav-us, etc. 
Cu.*, p. 157. 

γῆ (Ionic-Attic) ya (Doric),* ‘earth.’ The contraction from 
Ionic yéa or from *yaa (*yno- in Attic yeo-) is unproved. The 
etymology seems unknown. See Cu. Etym.*, p. 177; G. Meyer’, 
Pp. 200, note 2. 

βλῆρ = δέλεαρ ‘bait’ is Aeolic; the circumflex therefore proves 
nothing.‘ For πᾶς ‘all,’ «jp ‘heart,’ φῶς ‘light,’ εἷς ‘one,’ μνᾶ = 
mina, see below. 

σκῶρ, σκατός ‘dung’: Vedic ¢dkrt, gaknds. There is some evi- 
dence in favor of oxytonesis; see Lobeck Par. 77, Chandler 564; 
Liddell and Scott, sub voce. The Dorians are reported to have 
accented σκώρ; see below. 

σταῖς, σταιτός, ‘dough from wheaten flour.’ There is authority 
for orais also: Lob. Par. 88. For xpavé and καῦξ (?) see Lob. Par., 
p- 100; πᾶς ibid. 78; orpovs (Hesych) ibid. 93. Hesychius has 
also σχύρ᾽ ἐχῖνος. 

1 For traces of oxytone γλαύξ outside of the Doric dialect see Lobeck Paralip. 
109; Chandler §566; R. Meister, loc. cit., p. 3; Liddell and Scott, sub voce. 

536. Meyer’s explanation of οὖς as a contract form from *ovooc, *dvoc, ἕδος 
does not seem to me a likely one, see Gramm.’, p. 326. 

For Doric δᾶ see Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. 80; Cu. p. 492; for Cypriote ζᾶ 
G. Meyer’, p. 200, note 2. 4Etym. Mag. and Hesychius report BAgp. 
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Neuter nouns consisting of a long monosyllable are regularly 
perispomenon.' In addition to ods, σκῶρ, σταῖς there are: sup ‘ fire’: 
Umbr. fir, OHG. fuir, fur. Herodian 2, 919, cites a form mip 
from Simonides of Amorgus, which leaves room for the suspicion 
that wip is contracted. But the genitive πῦρός (with gradation 
of stem and shift of accent), as well as Umbrian pir (cf. sim 
and si/, probably equal to Gr. ὗν and ὗς), points to the inde- 
pendent origin of ὃ in the word; gov, probably the Pontic name 
of the plant valerian; a,‘ rha barbara’; δῶ, Epic for δῶμα ‘ house’; 
κρῖ, Epic form for κρίθη ‘barley’; pap ‘garment’ (cf. φᾶρος) is re- 
ported by Arcad. 124 as perispomenon: Liddell and Scott write 
gdp; θῶ is reported as an apocop. form for θώραξ, Anth. P. 6, 
85; βρῖ according to Strabo was used by Hesiod for βριαρόν, see 
Liddell and Scott sub Spz ii. For σᾶν (and σάν) see Lob. Par. 77; 
for owov ibid. 120. The names of the letters are of neuter gender 
and perispomena : pu, νῦ, fv, πεῖ (si),” pd, ταῦ, pet (Pi), χεῖ (xi), Pi, ὃ. 

Monosyllabic accusatives singular, long in quantity, are peri- 
spomenon: Ζῆν, Doric Aéy = Vedic dyam ; Dor. βῶν = Vedic gam 
(βοῦν is analogical after nom. Bois); γραῦν, ναῦν, δρῦν, σῦν, ὗν, μῦν, 
λῖν, xiv, κλεῖν, θεῦν (Doric, acc. of θεύς = θεός). 

The corresponding plurals are also circumflected: Dor. βῶς 
(Theocr. 8, 47) = Vedic gus, Zend gao. The primary character 
of Attic βοῦς is doubtful (G. Meyer’, 362). Further vais, γραῦς, σῦς, 
bs, δρῦς, μῦς, κλεῖς. 

The following proper names are perispomenon: Θῶν, Τρῆς, Σῦρ, 
Apis, Ταῦξ, Θεῦθ, Θῦς (Θῦν, Lob. Par. 86), Κῶς, Γλῶς (also Pods and 
Ties), Χῶς, TAGs, Kpas, Ads, Aas, βνῶν (ἢ Chandler, p. 162, note 1), 
Θρᾷξ, lonic Θρῆιξ, Homer and the tragedians Θρῇξ (contracted ?), 
Γραῖξ. For*Hd see Lob. Par. pp. 70, 116; Πᾶν (?) ib. 71. The 
remaining ones are of the first declension: Γρᾶς, Bas, Xvas, Πᾶς, Gas, 
has, Sms; Φλᾶ (Herod. 4, 178: our editions read Aa). For Πρᾶς 
(Πραντός) the acute is also reported: Chandler 566 (p. 163). 

The following particles consisting of a long monosyllable are 
perispomena: νῦν ‘now’: Sk. nz (and zz), Zend μώ, Old Bulg. 
nyné; Ionic, Aeolic, Boeotian and Doric ὧν, Attic οὖν ‘then’; αὖ 
‘again’: Lat. aut, autem; ‘truly’ (cf. 7 above); ὦ, vocative 
participle (cf. ὦ above); 4, interjection of astonishment and pity; 
ai, interjection of wonder, blame, etc.: Lat. az, a loan-word (cf. af 
above); φεῦ ‘ah, alas’; φῦ ‘fie,’ cf. Lat. fue, fu; δὰ (φεῦ δᾶ, πόποι 

1 Cf. Chandler, §563; Phil. Anzeiger for 1883, Vol. XIII, p. 580. 

Cf. Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften, pp. 1, 24. 
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δᾶ); βρῦν (εἰπεῖν) ‘to cry Bpiv’; τᾶν, Cu.* 686; γρῦ (οὐδὲ ypu). A 
number of particles, representing frozen case-forms of pronominal 
stems, are perispomena: πῆ, «7, πᾶ, but also my, κή enclitics with 
supplementary accent ; τῇ, 4, etc. (old instrumentals: G. Meyer’, 
p- 365); ποῖ, of (locatives) ; ποῦ, οὗ, genitives ; was,” κῶς, ὃς (also ὥς : 
ablatives), etc. The circumflex of these particles is no doubt in 
many cases old, antedating the period of the recessive accent, 
as in ποῖ, of (cf. Hanssen in KZ. XXVII, p. 614), or a genuine 
rhetorical circumflex, as in interrogative particles and interjections. 
They are given here for the sake of completeness. Similarly πᾶ, 
Ba, μᾶ are hypocoristic vocatives, and have vocative accent. 

The report that the Aeolians circumflected every long monosy]l- 
lable: Ζεῦς, pat, πτῶξ, δρῶψ, χῆν, etc., is universally accepted, and 
accords with the remaining facts of the Aeolian system of accentu- 
ation; see Ahrens, Dial. Aeol., p. 11; Anton Fiihrer, Ueber den 
lesbischen Dialekt, p. vitii There is, however, a report of 
Choeroboscus, somewhat doubtful as to its meaning and scope, 
to the effect that the Aeolians treated monosyllables as oxytones, 
and there are also special reports to the effect that individual long 
monosyllables in Aeolic received the acute. Cf. above sub voce. 
μήν and βλῇρ, and Chandler §567. I see no good reason to doubt 
the universally accepted perispasis of long monosyllables in this 
dialect. 

The Dorians are reported to have accented γλαύξ and σκώρ in 
distinction from Attic yAavé and σκῶρ ; see Gottling, p. 243; Ahrens, 
p. 27; Johannes Schmidt, KZ. XXV 14; R. Meister, Zur Griech- 
ischen Dialektologie, p. 3; Hanssen, Philologischer Anzeiger, 
XIII, p. 580. The temptation to see in this an instance of 
vacillation between etymological and recessive accentuation must 
be resisted. R. Meister (ibid.) believes that Doric γλαύξ and σκώρ 
have ‘ den alterthiimlichen accent (i. e. no doubt what we here call 
etymological accent) gegeniiber der im aeolischen dialekt regel- 
massig, im ionisch-attischen hier und da eingetretenen perispom- 
enierung bewahrt.’ 

We must consider, however, that the Doric dialect exhibits 
many cases of suspended perispasis, as in πτώκες, πτώκας, maides, 
φώτες, ᾿Αλκμᾶν for Αλκμᾶν (fr. ᾿Αλκμάων), πάν for πᾶν, in the aorist 
infinitives στάσαι, λύσαι, δείραι and ἀμύναι, and that in general there 
is to be observed something like a ‘ processive’ reaction against 
the ‘recessive’ tendency, the latter being probably Pan-Hellenic, 


1 Also written τάν, Cf. also τᾶν " σύ. ᾿Αττικῶς (Hesych.), Ὁ. Meyer’, p. 382. 
2 Cf. πῶ " ποῦ. ὅθεν. πόθεν. Δωριεῖς, Hesych. 
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but certainly Attic-Ionic and especially Aeolic. This is exhibited 
in cases like ἀνθρώποι, yuvaixat, yuvaixes, ὀρνίθες, ἐστάσαν, ἐλάβον, in the 
accentuation of παντῶν (Gottl. 246), and φράτήρ for Attic φράτηρ, εἴς. 
These are certainly secondary whether they mark a secondary 
phonetic change or analogical transformation (ἀνθρώποι after ἀνθρώ- 
πων, ἀνθρώποις, etc.; φρατήρ after πατήρ). I prefer therefore to 
regard γλαῦξ and σκῶρ as the oldest forms on Greek ground, and to 
consider the coincidence of the Doric accentuation γλαύξ, σκώρ with 
the etymological accent as accidental. 

Hence I cannot subscribe to Wheeler’s first comparison in sup- 
port of his thesis that monosyllabic words have retained their 
etymological accent unchanged. He writes Doric πώς (!)*= Sk. 
pad=1I.E. pots. As far as I know the only source upon which 
this πώς is based is the gloss of Hesychius: πῶς " més. ὑπὸ Δωριέων. 
In writing rés Wheeler is probably guided—he does not say so— 
by the consideration advanced by Joh. Schmidt in KZ. XXV 14. 
The latter judges from the reported oxytonesis in Doric of γλαύξ and 
σκώρ that Hesychius has misreported this accent, as he frequently 
does. Whether this be so or not, even the hypothetical Doric 
Ἐώς is not to be compared directly (as Schmidt and Wheeler do) 


'R, Meister in his very thoughtful tract, Zur Griechischen Dialektologie (I. 
Bemerkungen zur dorischen Accentuation) endeavors everywhere to explain 
these cases of ‘ procession’ as due to one of two causes: either some analogy 
within the paradigm of the word in question, or to a suspension of the περίσπασις 
κατηναγκασμένη of the other dialects. I do not believe that he is on the right track, 
as he does not point out any reason why the manifold special phenomena of 
accent in Doric agree in promoting the accent towards the end of the word. 
If looked at in detail, special causes may be found readily enough for every 
instance of Doric procession: ἀνθρώποι might well be accented after ἀνθρώπων; 
πτώκες after πτώξ ; ἐλάβον after ἐλάβομεν; πάν might have preserved the old 
participial accent, as in Pan-Hellenic σύμπᾶν, πρόπᾶν, πάμπᾶν ; φρατήρ might 
be oxytone after the analogy of πατήρ (Attic ¢parnp) ; σκώρ and γλαύξ might 
represent instances of preserved I. E. oxytonesis in Doric, etc., etc. Yet each 
one of these explanations—quite reasonable when considered singly—is 
rendered improbable because they all operate in the same direction. Why 
do not some of these Doric accentual modifications operate in the other direc- 
tion, i. e. ‘recessively,’ if they are merely the results of individual effects? 
Unless we wish to burden the Dorians with an apparently teleological choice 
of such analogies as tend to ‘procession, we must assume that the reported 
Doric instances οὗ processive’ accent—they are not actually quotable in the 
language—are due to some single fact in accentual phonetics whose scope and 
cause we are unable to determine owing to the deficiency of the tradition. We 
will encounter later on the same difficulty in Wheeler’s (and Preflwitz’s) 
attempts to explain the phenomena of Aeolic accentuation. 

*See p. 13, as also Prellwitz, loc. cit. p. 764. 
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with Sk. pad, I. E. pots, but may be as well regarded as a second- 
ary Doric product out of Pan-Hellenic *rds, as long as an Attic- 
Ionic πώς is not discovered.’ 

mas and neuter may are of especial interest, as illustrating the 
existence of recessive accentuation in monosyllabic nominal stems. 
They represent an I. E. non-thematic participle = Sk. *gudnt-, 
I, E. uft-. This conclusion may be derived from Benfey’s old 
discovery that Sk. gdgvant-, for *sd-gvant, is Greek ἅ-παντ-; see 
Wurzellexicon II 167; Orient und Occident I 573; ‘“ Das indo- 
germanische Thema des Zahlworts ‘zwei’ ist pu,” Abhandlungen 
der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, XXI 7. The 
word *mas lost its connection with any finite verbal system very 
early: hence the recessive accentuation, avoided by other parti- 
ciples, lodged within a finite system, forms like ¢is, Bas, rhas, etc.; 
see above. On the other hand the Attic genitive plur. πάντων, 
dative plur. πᾶσι are still participial like βάντων, στάντων, etc. The 
neuter participle πᾶν, which is still preserved in ἅπαν, πάμπὰν, σύμπαν 
and πρόπᾶν, in changing to πᾶν, adopted both the quantity and 
accentuation of sas.” 

I have left out of question the perispasis of the vocatives of long 
monosyllabic nouns. At first sight this is one of the strongest 
proofs of the recessive character of the circumflex in cases like ναῦς, 
etc. The classical example Zev, circumflexed vocative: Ζεύς, oxy- 
tone nominative, is reflected in Vedic dydus, vocative with inde- 
pendent svarita: dydis, nominative with udatta. Each pair goes 
back to I. E. couplet diéu(s), vocative with I. E. independent 
svarita: dz@us, nominative with acute accent. But the very an- 
tiquity of the recessive accent in the vocative makes it chronolog- 
ically unfit as an argument for the recessive character of the type 
ναῦς. The recessive accentuation of the vocatives Ζεῦ, σῶτερ, dv- 
θρωπε, etc., is proethnic; that of ναῦς at best Pan-Hellenic. That 
does not exclude the fact that both processes, the old recession of 
the tone in the vocatives to the first mora (Ζεῦ), and the substitute 
for enclisis which is contained in the last resort in ναῦς, have finally 
worked to the same end, but the recessive accent in Ζεῦ does not 
directly prove that the circumflex in ναὺς is also recessive. Cf. 
also the note on p. 17. 


1Of course the oxytonesis of πούς proves nothing for πώς, as the entire end- 
ing (-οὐς) is secondary; cf. above 5. v. πούς, and G. Meyer,’ §$77, 313. The 
latter also writes πώς in both places, 

3 πᾶν is explained differently by J. Schmidt, KZ. XXV 14. πᾶν occurs even 
outside of composition proper, e. g. Pind. Ol. 2. 93. 
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A theory which ignores in its consideration of long monosyl- 
lables so important and far-reaching a difference as that exhibited 
in the collection above is not calculated to inspire confidence. 
Wheeler does not anywhere allude to it; much less does he make 
an effort to explain it away. Though such an attempt seems in 
any case an after-thought, I have nevertheless surveyed the ground 
as carefully as possible for some expedient by which the circumflex 
accent of the type vais and Aeolic Ζεῦς, πτῶξ, etc., might be ex- 
plained without the assumption of recessive accent. But I cannot 
say that I have succeeded in finding one. Hanssen in KZ. XXVII 
612 f., by employing successfully Leskien’s important little article 
‘Die Quantitatsverschiedenheiten im Auslaut des Litauischen,’ 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, 1881, Vol. V, p. 188 fg., has proved 
that a kind of circumflex accent’ existed quite extensively on final 
syllables of words in]. E. times, but his proof does not include asingle 
case of a monosyllabic noun-stem, nor indeed a single monosyllable. 
I hold myself ready to accept the original character of the circum- 
flex wherever there is good ground to accept it. Hanssen may 
perhaps not have gone far enough in his assumption, or at least 
in the express statement of such accentuation, inasmuch as he 
gives only examples in which at least two of the languages com- 
pared (Greek, Lithuanian, and Gothic) testify directly to the exist- 


1 At least it appears as the ordinary circumflex in Greek. It is in reality that 
accentuation of a long syllable in which the summit-tone either permeates the 
two moras of which the syllable consists, or in which there is double summit 
accentuation (Sievers’ Phonetik’, 203; Bloomfield, Historical and Critical 
Remarks, 27-8). In Lithuanian grammar this mode of accentuation is called 
‘ geschliffener ton,’ after Kurschat’s precedent. ‘Geschliffener ton’ is a mis- 
nomer for ‘ geschleifter ton’ (Leskien orally: Brugmann, Grundriss, I, p. 562, 
suggests ‘schleifende’ sc. betonung). We may designate in English this 
mode of accentuation by the term ‘drawled tone,’ or ‘slurring tone’ (in the 
acceptation of the word in music). This I. E. drawled tone probably has a 
very definite scope (see Hanssen above), and we must for the present keep it 
differentiated from the genuine I. E. circumflex (svartia) of Ζεῦ = Vedic dpaus 
which is the result of the fusion of an acute plus a grave (“). In the ordinary 
recessive and contract circumflex: olda = éida, τρεῖς = τρέὲς (see below) we must 
recognize a third type of circumflex, phonetically very similar to the second, 
but chronologically very different, inasmuch as the earliest date which we can 
assign to it is the Pan-Hellenic period. Even that is probably too early for 
the contract circumflex; see G. Meyer,’? p. 140, Heterogeneous accentual 
materials of the Greek have become fused by one mode of designation. In 
Sanskrit the first two kinds are designated respectively by the genuine svartia 
and the uddatla ; the enclitic svarifa (Whitney, 885 fg., Historical and Critical 
Remarks, p. 45) generally takes the sign of the genuine svartia. 
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ence of the circumflex. For soda» = Sk. adam we may suppose 
an I. E. pedom with ‘drawled’ or ‘slurring’ tone (see the footnote 
on p. 17), from the testimony of κυνῶν == Lith. szunt = 1. E. kunam 
(despite guimam, Atharva-Veda III 9, 4). Accordingly it seems to 
me not unlikely that the perispasis of long monosyllabic accusatives 
sg. and pl. may be founded upon this I. E. ‘drawled’ (‘slurring ’) 
tone, although the nature of the case is such that we may perhaps 
never be in the position to prove it. If we survey the list given 
above: sg. Ζῆν, Doric day; Doric Bay, Attic βοῦν, γραῦν, ναῦν, δρῦν, 
σῦν, ὗν, μῦν, λῖν, xiv, κλεῖν, θεῦν ; pl. Doric βῶς, Attic βοῦς, ναῦς, σῦς, ὗς, 
δρῦς, μῦς, we are struck by the solidarity of the perispasis. Yet 
much of it is palpably secondary: Doric day has a Hyper-Doric ἃ, 
as Ζῆν = 1. E. diém (leaving the accent aside). Attic βοῦν, pl. βοῦς ; 
ναῦν, plur. ναῦς ; γραῦν, pl. γραῦς, are secondary formations: βοῦν, 
ναῦν and γραῦν after the pattern of the nominatives sg. βοῦς, ναῦς, and 
γραῦς; the acc. plural βοῦς, ναῦς, and γραῦς in their turn after the pattern 
of the acc. sg. βοῦν, ναῦν, and γραῦν. The accusatives μὺν sg., pos pl. 
are also secondary issue of the nom. μῦς, inasmuch as the stem is 
pus = 1. E. mis-; the proper accusatives are *pva for *pica and μύας 
for Ἐμῦσας (cf. G. Meyer’, pp. 321, 346). κλεῖν and κλεῖς are pretty 
certainly secondary to κλεῖδα, Hom. κληΐδα, pl. κλεῖδας. Doric bevy 
acc. to devs == θεός can only be the product of a later propagation 
of the type, as the word is certainly originally a dissyllable. I do 
not venture to decide the question of the originality of the accusa- 
tives σῦν, ὗν, δρῦν," λῖν, xiv; pl. σῦς, ὗς, δρῦς. G. Meyer’, § 331 says: 
‘Den ε- und v-stammen kommt ν Zu: ἴδριν, πόλιν, xiv, λῖν, σῦν, etc. In 
§ 361 he places the acc. plur. ots, δρῦς, ὗς, among dissyllabic v-stems 
like yévis, νέκῦς, etc. It seems from one point of view that we ought 
to expect for long monosyllabic stems accusatives of the type sg. 
ὀφρύα" = Sk. dbhkriivam, Catapathabrahmana III 2. 1. 29, and Ho- 
meric οφρύας = Sk. ὀλγώνας. Cf. also Lat. swem. On the other hand 
Umbrian sim and sif point to ὗν and és. Be this as it may there re- 
main in any case the accusatives Ζῆν, βῶν, Bos, where I believe that 
both form and accent are original. I venture the following recon- 
struction: Ziv == Vedic ἀγάγετε I.E. diz(u)m; βῶν = Vedic gém= 
1. E. 36(u)m ; Bas Ξε Vedic gas =I. E. 34(u)s; i.e. 1 suppose that a 
slurring or drawled mode of summit accentuation accompanied the 
utterance of these monosyllables. Direct unequivocal proof of this 


1 There is in the Rig-Veda no single case of an acc. sg. in -sm. 
3 The form occurs late, Oppian. Kyn. 4. 408, but can certainly make no claim 
towards direct identification with Sk. d4rsivam despite the formal equality. 
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assumption is impossible, as ‘drawled’ tone and udatta have the 
same designation in the Veda (see the footnote on p. 17), but the 
morphology of the forms renders it likely enough. This is the 
only instance in which the circumflex may be even approximately 
proved original in the case of long monosyllables, and even if we 
consider it not impossible that it may yet be proved proethnic in 
other monosyllabic words,’ it 1s nevertheless quite incredible that 
types in every other respect so perfectly parallel to Ζεύς = dydus 
as vais-nais, and Bois-gads, should have differed in this singular 
manner in their orzgina/ accentuation. 

I have thought of the analogy of contract forms. So ἦρ (gen. 
npos) is the lyric form for ἔαρ (Aleman 24); Attic οἷς = δὲς for ὄξις 
= Lat. ovis = Sk. avis; Attic φθοῖς = φθόϊς, ‘cake, pill’; Bag = 
Béag, ‘a kind of fish’; στῆρ, στητός = στέαρ, στέατος, ‘ tallow’; dp = 
gap ‘consort’; κρῆς, Doric for κρέας ‘ flesh’ = Ved. krdvis; νοῦς = 
νόος ‘mind’; χνοῦς (κνοῦς, Lob. Par. p. 93) == χνόος ‘surface’; Attic 
θροῦς = θρόος ‘noise.’ Attic χοῦς is declined as though it were 
a monosyllabic stem (gen. xods, dat. xo, acc. plur. χοῦς ; cf. Bods, 
βοΐ, etc.), yet it is in reality a dissyllabic stem like φορός (xoF és, χοός, 
contracted χοῦς) ; third declension forms of pots = ῥόξος also occur, 
6. g. genitive pods like χοός ; see Lob. Phryn. 454. 

The epic word κῆρ, κῆρος ‘heart’ is explained by Gottling, p. 425, 
Leo. Meyer KZ. V 69; Misteli, Uber griechische Betonung, p. 118, 
as contracted from the later κέαρ (tragic, lyric), in the same way as 
ip, ἦρος from ἔαρ. Curtius, Etymologie’, p. 143, points out the 
independent character of the stem (*xjp3?), and Brugmann, in 
Curtius’s Studien IX 296, note, explains the accent as an imitation 
of the contract accent of jp, ἦρος. The persistence of the cir- 
cumflex in the declension of the word renders this explanation 
fairly plausible (gen. κῆρος, dat. κῆρι); cf. also Wackernagel in KZ. 
XXV 280. 

The explanation of Attic φῶς as equal to Homeric, etc., φάος is 
the current one; see e. g. Brugmann in Curtius’ Stud. IV 173; 
G. Meyer’, p. 326. No one as far as I know has, however, offered 
any explanation which bridges over the difference in the stems of 
the two words: φᾶξεσ- but φωτ-. The stem φωτ- seems to me 
better comparable with Vedic ὁλᾶς, neuter in the oldest language, 
the τ being ‘adscititious’ (Brugmann, ibid.); cf. φωσ-φόρος and 
bhas-kara ‘shining.’ But the circumflex may be due to the fact 


1 The regularity with which long monosyllabic neuters are circumflected is 
worthy of attention ; Chandler §563 and above. 
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that the form was felt to be associated with φάος as its contract 
form. 

The difference between els (Doric ἧς : Heraclean tablets 1, 136) 
and οὐδείς, μηδείς (lacon. οὐδής IA. 79, 4) is as yet unexplained ; cf. 
Gottling, 246; Misteli 118; Hanssen, Philologischer Anzeiger 
XIII, p. 580. The evidence of Attic τούς = Kretic révs, etc., points 
to the fact that the oxytone accent is the fundamental one, and that 
the perispasis of εἷς is secondary. I venture to propose the analogy 
of the contract circumflex of τρεῖς (Homeric and Attic) = τρέες 
(Inscr. of Gortyna, 9, 48) = Sk. trdyas=I. E. trées. The vig- 
orous analogical influence of numerals upon one another has long 
been noticed ; see Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuchungen I 92 
fg.; Baunack, KZ. XXV 225 fg. One can understand easily how 
Ἐξΐς might be influenced by τρεῖς, so as to become εἷς, while οὐδείς, 
μηδείς would be preserved from this contamination by being ‘ out 
of the count,’ and possibly by the blurred consciousness of the 
origin of the words. 

The circumflex of μνᾶ may possibly be due to its assumed deri- 
vation as a contract form from Ionic μνέα (Hdt. 2, 180); μνᾶ 15 
probably more original than psa. It is Hebrew-Phoenician 4)» ; 
cf. Lat. mina, Sk. mana (also a loan-word); cf. Zimmer, Altin- 
disches Leben, p. 50. 

The circumflexed form εἶ ‘ thou art’ I have explained previously 
in a totally different connection and from a different point of view, 
as owing its orthotonesis—in distinction from the enclisis of eye, 
ἐστι, etc.—to the analogy of verbal forms with the circumflex due 
to contraction: see Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 59 (39). 
I see no reason for retracting this view, and I am not aware that 
any authority has objected to it, or that a more plausible one has 
been advanced hitherto.’ 

Much of the perispasis of long monosyllables in Attic-Ionic may 
be in this way ultimately exhibited as secondary. The ‘small 
investigation given above may serve rather as a guide in the matter, 
than lay claim to an exhaustive examination of the possibilities in 
that direction. Yet it seems to me that no one will be found will- 
ing to undertake the thankless task of explaining away all the 
instances of the circumflex on long monosyllables recounted above, 
without calling in the aid of that retraction of the accent which is 
an infallible law in the monosyllabic forms of the finite verb. 


' Osthoff’s explanation of ei, as equal to ἐξ for I. E. 4%, with ‘nebentonig- 
tieftonigem vocalismus des personal-suffixes’ rests upon too slender a basis of 
fact to inspire confidence. See Zur Geschichte des, Perfects, p. 18, note. 
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And even the sturdiest determination in that direction would be 
of no avail on account of the Aeolic dialect. Wheeler has taken 
no account of the constant perispasis of long monosyllables in 
Aecolic, Ζεῦς, πτῶξ, xiv, Spey, etc., εἴς. : we may assume that he has 
consistently placed circumflex and acute upon the same level here 
as throughout his work. Prellwitz, in his review, loc. cit. p. 757, 
recognizes this deficiency and proceeds to remedy it. But his 
processes do not in my opinion redound to the advantage of the 
cause. Prellwitz would explain the perispasis of Zeis and πτῶξ as 
due to the analogy of Ζῆν, Ζεῦ, πτῶκαι This is well possible when 
taken by itself: it would be simple paradigmatic analogy. If we 
consider, however, that Aeolic νᾶος, vai == non-Aeolic ναός, ναΐ; βόος, 
κύνος —non-Aeol. Bods, κυνός, furthermore if we consider Aeolic 
θῦμος, σόφος, mérapos, etc., the fallacy of the assumption of such 
analogy becomes apparent. It is of the same sort as that criticized 
above in R. Meister’s explanation of suspended perispasis in 
Doric: there ἐς no reason provided for the infallible motion of 
these supposed analogies in one direction. 1 shall return to this 
point more fully later on in connection with Wheeler’s explanation 
of the accent of Aeolic θῦμος and σόφος. I fail to see how the 
assumption can be avoided, that certain accentual types, namely 
the ‘recessive’ ones, have propagated themselves in Aeolic with- 
out reference to the function of the forms involved. 

Nor will it do to assume that the difference between acute and 
circumflex became indistinguishable at a period so early that the 
Homeric difference between Ζεύς and ναῦς may be accounted as non- 
significant. Deutschmann, in his treatise De poésis Graecorum 
rhythmicae primordiis, Malmedy, 1883, p. 3, assumes this state of 
things for the first century A. D., but his assumption is fitly 
refuted by Hanssen in the Phil. Anz. XIII, p. 422. As late as 
Babrius the difference between acute and circumflex must have 
existed, for he categorizes words like κάμνω and τοῦτο together, and 
differentiates κάμνω and μήτηρ; cf. Hanssen, Rheinisches Museum 
XXXVIII, p. 239 fg. He could not have put the accentuation of 
κάμνω and τοῦτο upon the same level without recognizing that the 
fundamental difference between acute and circumflex is rather a 
topical than a qualitative one. The acute accent on a long syllable 
means in reality that the second mora has the acute, the first one 
being grave; μήτηρ = péérnp; the circumflex on a long syllable 
means the accentuation of the first mora; τοῦτο == τόδτο. Hanssen, 
Phil. Anz. XIII, p. 422, without offering anything new, well describes 
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the ordinary (not ‘drawled’) circumflex as follows: ‘There is in 
factin Greek but one (grammatical) accent, the acute ; but thts can 
fill but one mora. Short syllables therefore admit of but one kind of 
accentuation: their vowel carries the acute ; syllables with a short 
vowel, long by position, also admit of only one kind of accentu- 
ation: their vowel bears the acute, they also have the tone on the 
first mora; syllables containing a long vowel (or a diphthong) 
adinit of a twofold method of accentuation; the acute may stand 
on the first mora of the vowel (circumflex), or the acute may stand 
on the second mora of the vowel (acute on a long syllable). The 
designation of accent is deficient in marking an acute upon a short 
vowel and an acute upon the second mora of a long vowel by the 
same sign, and it is an unlucky circumstance that a special name 
and a special mark was not constructed for the acute on a long 
syllable, but for the circumflex. In reality the words dds and πούς, 
which carry the same accent-mark, are not accented alike, and 
they are not both accented differently from οὖς, but ds and ods are 
accented alike on the first mora, while πούς is accented on the 
second mora. The difference between acute and circumflex in all 
probability was given up along with the differentiation of short and 
long vowels, at a time when the difference in the pronunciation of o 
and » was given up; at that time the difference in the accentuation 
of τό, τῷ, and τώ was no longer felt.’ 

This applied to ναῦς and Ζεύς means that the accent of ναῦς 8 νάὺς, 
that of Ζεύς is Zévs. 

The difference is a topical one, not one of quality only, and our 
previous considerations have made it probable that no other source 
than the recessive accent of the formally corresponding verbal 
forms will be found for accent of vais, which deviates from the I. E. 
naus. The sporadic or unsettled character of the recession in the 
noun-types (sats, βοῦς but Ζεύς, Bas) is, as far as I can see, well ex- 
plained by the statements on pages 30, 50, 57 and 62 of my 
treatise, quoted at the beginning of this paper. The recessive 
accent in the verbal forms is enclisis, or rather a substitute for it, 
therefore a grammatical quality, which covers the entire ground ; 
in the noun it is secondary, no doubt analogical, apparently on the 
way towards absorbing it. This process of absorption 15 complete 
in the Aeolic dialect. The manner in which this analogy has 
operated I shall endeavor to delineate below. 

The considerations given thus far are in themselves quite suffi- 
cient to unsettle one’s belief in Wheeler’s hypothesis, with its 
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fundamental idea of a subsidiary tone. In his assumption of a 
subsidiary tone on the third or fourth mora from the end, there is 
no provision made for the change from original *35(r) i. e. *Béé 
= Vedic gat, to Bi, i. 6. *8éé for « ἔβη; from original *vais, i.e. *vate 
to ναῦς, i.e. vats. Here it would be necessary to assume a subsidiary 
tone on the second mora from the end. Will any one be found 
willing to believe that a single long syllable was burdened with a 
summit tone and a subsidiary tone, and that at a certain time, to 
use Wheeler’s own terminology, ‘trat ein Schwanken ein, das 
Spater zu gunsten einer der beiden Accentuation ausfallt’ ? 

I believe that enough has been said to show that that part of 
Wheeler’s first thesis which refers to monosyllables is not tenable. 
Still less do I find myself in the position to adhere to the second 
part of it. The claim that dissyllabic forms with short final syllable 
retain the inherited (I. E.) accent seems to me quite groundless. 

At all times comparisons like the following have been considered 
legitimate: οἶδα, οἶσθα, οἷδε ΞΞΞ Ved. véda, vétthd, veda = 1. E. 
uoidm (?), uoistha, yotde; εἶμι, εἶτι = Ved. Ami, dil. E. Ami, 
Ati; hax Vedic ἄτα ΞΞΞ1. E. ésm (?), perfect ind. act. first sing. ; 
he (") = Vedic sa, I. E. ése, perfect third sing.; dual and plural 
forms of the imperfect of the copula: ἧστον, ἦμεν, fore —= Vedic 
astam, asma, asta; κεῖται = Vedic péte; ἧσται ΞΞΞ Vedic Gste. 

Comparative grammarians are usually pleased to speak of such 
cases as being equal sound for sound. But is it true that any 
respectable authority has ever ignored the thoroughgoing differ- 
ence in the accent? There is absolutely no reason for doubting 
that the Vedic udatta of veda, Ami, etc., represents the I. E. acute 
or ‘cut’ (‘ gestossen ’) tone on the second mora of the first syllable. 
To my knowledge no one has ever hinted at a similar accentual 
condition in the cases above (Folde, εἶμι, etc.). The circumflex on 
verbal forms of this type: = vu, 1. 6. dissyllabic trochaic forms, 
has always been understood to be ‘ recessive,’ utterly independent 
of any accentuation prior to Greek period. οἶδα = Vedic véda is 
‘recessive’ precisely in the same sense as 87 == Vedic vat. No 
one will be found so bold as to assume a proethnic ‘slurring’ tone 
or a proethnic svarita (cf. p. 17, note) for all dissyllabic trochaic 
verbal forms, whatever their connection. The very fact that the 
sepiowaccs in such cases iS κατηναγκασμένη Shows that all etymological 
accentuation is superseded by the ‘ recessive ’ law. 

In the case of long monosyllables, the verb is recessive, without 
exception: the noun, according to our discussion above, has 
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followed the verb only to a certain extent. On the other hand the 
entire body of trochaic dissyllables: verbs, nouns, pronouns and 
other parts of speech are properispomena,' aside from the Doric 
instances like πτώκες, πτώκας, waides, Pores, στάσαι, λύσαι, etc., IN which 
the perispasis is suspended. I have indicated above that these 
cases are in my opinion due to a genuine ‘ processive’ reaction 
against the recessive tendency, and that Meister is of a different 
opinion. Whatever their explanation may be—none that is abso- 
lutely convincing has to my knowledge been advanced—it must 
not be forgotten that they rest almost entirely upon reports of 
native grammarians, and not upon good ‘quotable’ material. 
The reported cases of suspended perispasis in trochaic dissyllables 
are no way fit for testimony against the assumption that this peri- 
spasis is Pan-Hellenic, and practically without exception. 

That the circumflex here, as in the case of the monosyllabic 
perispomena, indicates a difference of position, as well as one of 
quality, we may learn, aside from the general description of the 
value of the circumflex given above, from a single example of the 
type = vu, namely οἶκοι ‘houses,’ if we compare it with οἴκοι ‘at 
home.’ It has been known for a long time that the syllable -κοι 
of οἶκοι counted for one mora and that the accent was therefore 
driven forward to the first mora of οἷ- (i. 6. οἶκοι = dix), While in 
οἴκοι the second syllable counted for two moras, and the summit 
tone was therefore placed upon the second mora of of- (i. 6. οἴκοι = 
dicot). Misteli, Ueber griechische Betonung, p. 128, came very 
near to an explanation of this difference in his sentence: ‘ Wenn 
οἴκοι VON οἶκοι absticht und a o des Optativs tiberall seine Lange 
wahrt, so ist im ersten Falle . eigentlich Casussufhx des Locativs, 
das mit dem Stammvocale o regelrecht zusammengezogen wurde, 
und die Folge davon ist eben die Lange, wahrend im Nomin. Plur. 
jedenfalls die Rede nicht von Zusammenziehung sein kann, so 
wenig als beim altindischen Pronominalausgang z. B. 46:33 τοί, γέ 
= of u. 5. w.’ 

Leskien, in the article quoted above, broke the way toward a 
full explanation of this extraordinary difference by showing that 


1 Joh. Alexandr., p.§,17: πᾶσα φύσει μακρὰ mpd βραχείας ληκτικῆς, ἐφ' ἑαυτῆς 
ἔχουσα τόνον, περισπᾶται; Gdttling, p. 42. So unfailing is this law that forms 
which really ought to have an etymological accent upon the second mora of 
the first syllable are absorbed by the type — uv. So δοῦναι = *doFévar = Vedic 
adavdne (*doFéva: is hypothetical because Cypr. δοξεναι has no accent); παῖδες 
for παβίδες acc. to Meister, Zur Gr. Dial., p. 2, cf. above, p. 11, etc. 
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the Lithuanian exhibited two kinds of syllable-tone (in distinction 
from word-tone): ‘cut’ tone (‘gestossener’ accent) and ‘drawled’ 
tone (‘ geschliffener’ accent); οὗ the footnote on Ὁ. 17. Syllables 
which have the summit tone, as well as syllables without 
the summit tone (grave sy)]lables), exhibit this difference in the 
different treatment of the vowels. Hanssen in KZ. XXVII 612 
fg. successfully applied Leskien’s discovery to Greek. Accord- 
ing to this theory, o in a final grave syllable is long if the same 
syllable with the summit tone has the circumflex; on the other 
hand, if the same syllable with the summit tone has the acute, 
then it has the value of a short syllable. If we compare the 
two nominatives plural οἶκοι and καλοί with the two locatives 
singular οἴκοι and Ἰσθμοῖ, we can see that the syllable οἱ of 
οἶκοε 1S counted short because it would have the acute when 
accented (cf. καλοῦ, while the οἱ of οἴκοι is counted long, because it 
would be circumflexed if it were accented (cf. Ἰσθμοῦ. We may 
say that the second syllable of οἶκοε has the ‘sub-acute’ accent, or 
‘sub-cut’ tone, while the second syllable of οἴκοι has the ‘sub- 
circumflex’ or ‘sub-drawled’ tone. Cf. also Brugmann, Grundriss 
I, pp- 533, 539- 

Nothing could show more directly the fact that the circumflex 
of οἶκοι really represents an acute on the first mora οἶκοι = dixo:, the 
acute οὗ οἴκοι an acute on the second mora: the result arrived at 
independently in the case of the long monosyllables is repeated 
here from a new point of view for trochaic dissyllables ; the circum- 
flex of these represents a summit accentuation of the first mora. We 
must therefore pronounce as incorrect the following of Wheeler’s 
comparisons (p. 20 fg.) as far as the accent is concerned: jos = 
Sk. ya@vat; τῆος == Sk. févat; αἶθος = Sk. cdhas; εἶδος = Sk. vedas ; 
*atyos (from ἐριαυγής) == Sk. djas; πῖος = Sk. pivas; olpos = Sk. 
mas; ὦμος = Sk. dhsas; δῶτις (Hesych.) = Sk. dati-; δῆμα ΞΞΞ Sk. 
déman-; e&ua=Sk. vdsman- ; φῦμα = Sk. bhuman-}; χεῦμα (χεύμα is 
misprinted) = Sk. Aéman-; olua = Sk. Gman-; χεῖμα : Sk. adverbial 
locative héman ; οὖθαρ: Sk. udhar, etc. 

One may be fairly surprised that Wheeler discriminated against 
these forms and shut them out from his theory of a secondary 
accent. They could have been well enough provided for under its 
shelter. He allows the secondary accent in iambic dissyllables 
(three moras) : why should it not also have developed upon trochaic 
dissyllables (of the same number of moras)? On p. 16 he says: 
‘The only cases of monosyllabic stems like πούς, ποδός, dy, mds, x.T-A. 
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which were fit to receive the subsidiary tone were the genitives 
and datives plur., and it is worthy of note that the accentual ex- 
ceptions which are almost unanimously reported by the gram- 
marians appeared in just these cases (παίδων, etc.).’ It seems 
unlikely that he, whose methods are most rigorous, should have 
allowed himself to override such considerations, because the as- 
sumption of recesstvely accented trochaic dissyllables would intro- 
duce exceptions into almost all his categories of dissyllabic words, 
and thus prevent the clean-cut arrangement of the words under 
his category I. Was he prevented from making the assumption 
of a secondary accent by the unlikely result: a principal and a 
secondary accent upon the same syllable, φῦμα, i. 6. pivpa with a 
secondary accent developed upon the first i (cf. above)? His 
attitude here again seems to me, however, best described by saying 
that he has not regarded the difference between circumflex and 
acute as an expression of topical difference any more here than 
above in the case of long monosyllables. 

We may, I think, take this for granted from the way in which 
he explains certain points in the recessive accentuation of the 
Aeolic (Lesbian). 

It has long been customary to regard the Aeolic accentuation as 
an extreme carrying out of the recessive tendency, without refer- 
ence to the number of moras involved ina given word. Excepting 
a few uninflected, therefore solitary words, the prepositions and 
conjunctions ἀνά, κατά, διά, μετά, ardp, αὐτάρ, for whose oxytonesis 
there is good grammatical authority—they have the secondary 
proclitic accent—the whole mass of word-material has assumed 
the recessive accentuation, exactly as it holds in the Pan-Hellenic 
personal forms of the verb. Wheeler, p. 24, attempts to show that 
his theory of a middle tone needs to be applied also when one is 
face to face with the over-emphatic application of the recessive 
principle in the Aeolic. The Aeolic declension of Attic dtpés 
IS θῦμος, θύμω (θύμοιο), θύμω, θῦμον, Oope. He is not willing to 
recognize independent recession in every case, but applies his 
theory rigorously. Accordingly it is possible that the genitive 
and dative should have changed their accent, because the former 
contained three syllables and the latter is spondaic: there was 
room for the secondary accent. On the other hand, θύῦμος and 
θῦμον must have obtained their accent analogically from such forms 
as θύμω (!). But if the process is simply analogical, why not 6tpos 
and θύμονὺ When Meister, Zur griechischen Dialektologie, makes 
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the assumption that Doric πτώκες, γυναίκες, etc., owe their acute to 
the analogy of πτώξ, γυνή, etc., the assumption of analogy, whether 
made correctly or not, is a reasonable one. But if θύμω shall affect 
forms like θυμός, θυμόν by ‘blind analogy,’ why the change to the 
circumflex? Thence I conclude that Wheeler did not bear in 
mind the difference expressed by circumflex when compared with 
acute: neither the topical difference nor the difference in quality. 

Brugmann, who has adopted for his ‘Grundriss’ Wheeler’s 
theory without expressed reserve, treats the matter corresponding 
to Wheeler’s first thesis in §676,1. Do I err in believing that 
although he adopts this thesis in his statement, he ‘hedges’ in 
the choice of his examples? The paragraph in question is as 
follows: ‘Zweisilbige Worter mit kurzer Endsilbe lagen ausser- 
halb der Wirksamkeit des Secundaraccentes und hielten im allge- 
meinen den ererbten Worton fest. πόδα πόδες, ποδός ποσί : ai Padam 
padas, padds, pats. τρεῖς aus *rpd(s)es, τρισί : trdyas trigd, πέντε 
δέκα, ἑπτά: pdiica ddga sapld. πέρι: pdri. ἄρκτος : Tkgas, etc. 
γόμφος: Jdmbhas. ἵππος: ἀφύας. ἀγός: 4745. ὀρθός: πγαλυάς. 
μισθός : midhdm. θυμός : ἀληριά5. ἁγνός : yajfds. κλυτός : grutds. 
γνωτός: jftatds. βαρύς : gurig. ἡδύς : svadiig. μέθυ: mddhu. vidos: 
ndbhas. ἄνθος: «πάλας. dpa: vdsma, With the exception of the 
single example «lua: vdsma, there is no word with a circumflex 
mentioned in the passage, and Brugmann may have admitted 
εἷμα because the diphthong is not Pan-Hellenic (Aeolic ἔμμα and 
γέσματα = *Feopara, Doric γῆμα, γέστρα. στολή, Hesych.) It does 
not seem to me to be without significance that Brugmann has 
failed to put his signature to accentual equations like εἶδος ΞΞ 
védas, etc., even while adopting the theory which would render 
them legitimate. 

I believe that I have thus far shown that two types of mono- 
syllabic and dissyllabic words do not respond to Wheeler’s theory, 
inasmuch as their explanation from his own point of view demands 
the assumption of secondary accent under circumstances not pro- 
vided for by the theory, and under circumstances intrinsically 
thoroughly improbable. Neither can I give in my adhesion to 
that part of thesis I which is left after deducting the long mono- 
syllables and the trochaic dissyllables, namely the pyrrhic dissy]l- 
lables. To begin with, one will naturally be less trustful towards 
Wheeler’s attempt. to derive the recessive accent on pyrrhic dis- 
syllables of Aeolic words, by the analogy of forms within the same 
paradigm, after the fallacy of such a. derivation of forms like 
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θῦμος, θῦμον has been exhibited above. One naturally asks here as 
several times before: Why this untiring consistency in these cases 
of ‘blind analogy’; why is the tendency always forward, why not 
sometimes the other way? He explains the change from σοφός to 
σόφος as follows (p. 24): ‘Obwohl der Nominativ eines zweisilbigen 
Nomens dem secundaren Accent nicht zuganglich sein mag, werden 
doch einige der andern Casusformen es immer sein k6nnen;; z. B. 
σοφός aber oddov (with secondary accent). Und die Neigung zur 
Gleichmassigkeit in der Flexion vermochte dann wohl den einmal 
in die iambischen oder spondaischen Formen aufgenommenen 
recessiven Accent durch Analogie auf die trochaischen resp. pyr- 
rhichischen hiniiber zu fiihren. Solches war durchweg der Fall 
im aeolischen (lesb.) Dialekte.’ But we may fairly ask: Why did 
not the ‘ Neigung zur Gleichmassigkeit,’ if untrammelled by any 
other tendency, occasionally equalize in the other direction, if the 
recession of the accent is due simply to paradigmatic analogy, and 
not to some other cause? Wheeler assumes in the fourth category 
(his No. V) that a vacillation between the etymological and reces- 
sive accentuation took place in the case when the etymological 
or inherited accent was nearer to the end of the word than the 
recessive accent. What is it that deprived the Aeolic from the 
benefit of this choice? Wackernagel, in his review, recognized 
the improbability of this view, without refuting it: ‘Wol aber hatte 
er die Consequenzen seines Satzes, dass die Tieftonigkeit der 
aeolischen Mundart unmittelbar mit dem Secundiaraccente zu- 
sammenhiange, besser erwagen sollen. Der Secundaraccent ist den 
zweisilbigen Wortern trochdischer und pyrrhichischer Messung 
fremd, und doch sind diese im aeolischen ebenso barytonetisch 
als die andern. Die par Ausnahmen von der Barytonese auf die 
sich der Verfasser S. 25 beruft (avd, ardp ἃ. 5. w.) sind lauter Worter 
mit dem von ihm auch sonst anerkannten proklitischen Accent auf 
der Endsilbe.’ (Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1886, Nr. 7, Col. 221.) 

If the genuine retraction of the accent in Aeolic pyrrhic dissyl- 
lables is due to the recessive ‘ principle,’ then the existence of the 
same in the other dialects is ὦ przorz probable, for the Aeolic does 
not anywhere do more than exaggerate the accentual facts of the 
sister-dialects. As far as oxytone pyrrhic dissyllables are con- 
cerned they do indeed largely retain their accent, but so do all 
kinds of I. E. oxytones which are not finite verbal forms. That is 
the one fortress which has never been scaled by the enclitic 
accentuation: it is ‘the last ditch.’ But exceptions to the retention 
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of this oxytonesis are not wanting in the language any more in the 
case of the pyrrhic oxytone type ( J) than in the case of trochaic, 
iambic and spondaic oxytones (~ J, uv «, and — 2), and polysy!l- 
labic oxytones. Examples are : ὕδρος ‘ water-serpent ’ (Homer) = 
Sk. udrds ‘ water-animal’; κόγχος ‘shell’ = Sk. gazkhds ; πόλις = 
Sk. purts; ὄγκος ‘bend, hook’ = Sk. avkds; ἕκτος ‘sixth’ == Sk. 
gasthds ; πέμπτος — Sk. pangathds. Much the simplest explanation 
of the paroxytonesis of κύκλος is to regard it as the recessively 
accented accentual equivalent of Sk. cakrds. κύκλος : Ἐκβέκλος : 
cakrds = ὕπνος: *aFénvos —= Sk. sudpnas, Zend gafnéd = Old 
Norse svefn (orig. Germ. *svéfnos). Kluge KZ. X XVI 100, and 
Wheeler, p. 23, prefer to derive κύκλος direct from the paroxytone 
German forms, Anglo-Saxon Aveohi, Old Norse vel (for *hveh@) ; 
both from a German stem hudéhlo-. 

Singular is the explanation which is proposed on p. 33 for the 
accentuation of abstract nouns in «τις (-ots), which are recessive 
without exception: cf. Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 50 (30). 
These were originally oxytones, as is shown by their vocalism and 
the prevailingly reported oxytonesis in Vedic and German.’ But 
in Greek the whole type is completely in the bonds of the ‘ reces- 
sive’ accent: θέσις, ῥύσις and ῥεῦσις, πύστις aNd πεῦσις, γεῦσις, γνῶσις, 
ἄθροισις, αἴσθησις, ἅλωσις, ζήτησις, μάθησις, etc. Wheeler, p. 34, states 
categorically that this accentuation of the type is due to the fact 
that the abstracts in -τις (-cis) compounded with prepositions were 
originally accented on the preposition: Sk. dpacztz ‘reverence,’ cf. 
απότισις; ut-kranti ‘ascent’; prd-drpti ‘haughtiness’; prd-niti ‘ guid- 
ance,’ etc. They therefore had room for the development of the 
secondary accent, thus: ἔκβασις, ἀνάβλησις, ἀνάπευσις, ἀφαίρεσις, etc., 
and from these the accent of the uncompounded abstracts was 
derived by transfer. This explanation is subject to suspicion to 
begin with, because the parallel formation of the perfect passive 
participles in -¢ds (verbals in -rés) when compounded with prepo- 
sitions also accents the preposition, and yet never makes the least 
attempt to encroach upon the uncompounded forms. Thus we 
have Sk. vf-cyuta ‘fallen apart’: cyufd ‘moved, fallen’; dva- 
naddha ‘bound down’; zaddhd‘ bound’; prd-vigta ‘ entered into’: 
vigtd ‘entered’; dva-ruddha ‘ enclosed’: ruddhd ‘ obstructed,’ etc. : 


! For a few cases in which the accent of abstracts in -#-s seems to have left 
the final syllable and passed to the radical syllable in proethnic times, see 
Bloomfield, Am. Journ. Phil. I 296, and Wheeler, p. 33 (where other refer- 
ences may be found). 
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see Bruno Lindner, Altindische Nominalbildung, p. 71. In the 
same way regularly in Greek éxdoros : δοτός ; ἀμφίβλητος : βλητός ; 
ὄμπληκτος : πληκτός ; ἀποτελεύτητος : τελευτητός, etc. And even if it 
were granted that the absorption of the accent of the uncom- 
pounded nouns in -rs (-ois) by the compounded might have been 
accomplished, although the old relations in the verbals in rés were 
left undisturbed'—a freaky choice of analogy—it does not appear 
clear in what way the accent of ἀπότισις could have affected the 
prehistoric *rais so as to render it τίσι. Wheeler’s explanation 
approaches within dangerous proximity of a method which he else- 
where takes especial pains to deprecate. The recessive accent, he 
says (p. 6), is ‘a principle of accentuation, and embraces paroxy- 
tones, proparoxytones and properispomena.’ It would therefore 
be necessary that the various accentual types arising in the inflec- 
tion of απότισις should have affected severally the corresponding 
cases and numbers of *nois. In other words: 

Nom. sing. ἀπότισις changes *riois to τίσις. 

Gen. sing. ἀποτίσις “ *riaios “ 

Acc. sing. ἀπότισιν ὴ = 

For my part I do not understand in what sense the historical 
paroxytones τίσις and τίσιν can be imagined due to the proparoxy- 
tones ἀπότισις and ἀπότισιν, unless the principle of recession in ἀπότισις 
and ἀπότισιν, and that too in the most abstract version imaginable, 
is supposed to repeat itself in τίσις and riow—the very assumption 
which he contends against. The explanation of the recession in 
the action-nouns in -τις (-σις) 1s I think as follows: The large mass 
of abstracts in the language are recessive or barytone: they are not 
accented upon the ultimate. So the three most prominent types: 
neuters in -os (γένος); neuters in -pa (χεῦμα) ; masculines in -o- (λόχος, 
φόρος). The inherited contrast between oxytone nomina agentis and 
barytone nomina actionis (φορός : φόρος, ψευδής : ψεῦδος) is kept alive 
and even extended beyond its old limits (δόλιχος ‘a long race- 
course,’ based upon δολιχός == Zend daregha, Sk. dirghd ‘long,’ 
Lat. /argus, in imitation of τρόχος : τροχός). The forms in *-ris (*-ais) 
can easily have followed the accentuation of these abstract types, 


τίσιος. 
τισίν “τίσιν, etc. 


1 Nay even there is a vigorous tendency on the part of the accentual type of 
the uncompounded oxytones to encroach upon the recessive compounds, e. g. 
διαμετρητός, παραρρητός, καταθνητός, συμφερτός, etc.; see L. v. Schrueder, KZ. 
XXIV 122. For the difference in the function of the compounded oxytones 
and barytones see Gdttling p. 313, Kuhner I, p. 415. 

3 Compare the foot-note on p. 6. 
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and if the Greek language really brought with it from the common 
stock sporadic instances of paroxytones (βάσις = Sk. gdtis = 
Goth. gagumps; cf. above, p. 29, note), these may have helped on 
that analogy. 

Still more peculiar is the use which Wheeler makes of the unim- 
paired etymological oxytonesis of several substantival types in 
order to prove his theory that dissyllabic forms are not recessive. 
So notably the verbals in -rés. On page 27 we have a list of 
dissyllabic forms of that category: Bards : Sk. gatds; κλυτός == Sk. 
grutds =OHG. Alut and Anglo-Saxon 4lzd, both according to 
Verner’s law from Germanic #/z6¢s._ But he nowhere tells us upon 
what ground he makes the undisturbed oxytonesis of these forms 
dependent upon their dissyllabic and dichronic character, Are there 
no trisyllabic verbal adjectives in -rés with the same claim to origi- 
nality as the dissyllabic ones? The types τιμᾶ-τός ΞΞ Lat. amd-lus ; 
φορη-τός = Lat. delé-tus; μισθω-τός = Lat. aegro-tus ; μενε-τός, oxede- 
τός, épwe-rés == moni-tus, habi-tus; épa-rés (ἐρα-σ-τός) : Sk. art-s 
‘friendly’ (? Fick); *dapa-rés in dddparos = Sk. dami-tdés = Lat. 
domi-tus; yeda-o-rés : γελάω (Cf. γελά-σ-σαι); Gr. ἐμε-τός = Sk. 
vami-tds = Lat. vomi-tus; further δυνα-τός ; διδακ-τός ; ἀγη-τύς ; 
aigOn-rés, ἀριθμη-τός ; βασιλευ-τός are either directly inherited from 
the Indo-European or are more or less modified ‘ continuators’ of 
I. E. types.’ Their numerical representation is probably more 
extensive than that of the dissyllabic forms. He does not even 
employ the ordinary domestic remedial expedient—to which we all 
of us resort for good and for bad—of explaining the undisturbed 
oxytonesis of the polysyllabic forms as due to the analogy of the 
dissyllabic forms. Hesimply mentions, 78 pages later (p. 105), two 
polysyllabic verbals in -τός, ἁμαξιτός and ἐρατός under his fifth 
division: ‘when the inherited accent lay nearer to the end of the 
word than the place of the secondary accent a vacillation took 
place, which was decided in favor of one or the other.’ They 
appear here quite accidentally, as it it were, as representatives of 
those who chose to retain the old accent. Surely the undisturbed 
oxytonesis in all uncompounded verbals’ is a definite property of 
the entire category, inherited from the common period, unaffected 


1 Cf. now especially Karl Ferdinand Johansson, De Derivatis Verbis Con- 
tractis Linguae Graecae (Upsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1886), pp. 96,97, 100. 

3 This oxytonesis makes inroads even upon the compounded forms: διαμετρη- 
té¢, παραῤῥητός, καταθνητός, συμφερτός, etc. See Leopold v. Schroeder in KZ. 
XXIV 122, and note 2 on p. jo. 
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by all later vicissitudes of Greek accentuation, whether we call 
them secondary, enclitic, or recessive accentuation. This oxy- 
tonesis is moreover no doubt to be considered along with the 
oxytonesis of the very numerous active participles, 6. g. ἐών == Sk. 
sdn; ἰών ΞΞΞ Sk. ydn; ords; θείς; δούς ; dpvis: Sk. rnvdn; λιπών : Sk. 
ricdn; λελοιπώς : Sk. rivikvans-, etc. This brings us to another 
even more serious manifestation of the same error. Wheeler, in 
deference to his theory, has divided artificially in his presentation 
the accentuation of just those oxytone active participles: palpably 
the most sipgle in origin and treatment. On p. 38 we have the undis- 
turbed oxytonesis of Auwéy==7icdn ; ἑκών : ugdnt-; cropvus : strnudn ; 
ἰών : ydnt; ἐών : sdn ascribed to their dissyllabic character.' The 
perfect active participle appears again on page 105 (λελοιπώς, πεφευ- 
yos, πεφνώς, etc.: Sk. ririkvdis, bubhujvans-, babhivans-, etc.), as 
though there were no link which binds together the accentuation of 
the dissyllabic and trisyllabic types in their common functional 
properties. He ought to have been deterred from this error by his 
own statement (p. 67), that the old middle participles δεξαμενή 
‘cistern,’ εἰάμενή ‘lowland,’ most capable of developing the ‘sec- 
ondary’ accent, remain oxytone. ΑἹ] this is of one piece, and in 
my treatise these facts were presented in peculiarly strong relief: 
cf. especially Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 50 (30). 

For the same reason | cannot grant in any sense that examples 
based upon the undisturbed oxytonesis of dissyllabic adjectives 
in -pés prove that dissyllabic forms, as such, preserve the old 
accentuation. It is true that μακρός == OHG. magar; ξηρός ‘dry’ 
= Sk. kgards ‘caustic’; ξυρός == kgurds ‘razor’; further, ψυδρός 
AiBpds, στιφρός, gumpds, etc., are Oxytone and dissyllabic, but this 
fact is rendered pointless as far as the theory is concerned by 
ἱερός, ἱαρός = Sk. igirds; me-pés = Sk. piva-rds; ἐρυθρός = Sk. 
vudhirds; taxe-pos, maye-pos, φανε-ρός, μια-ρός ; καθα-ρός = githt-rds 
(Wheeler, p. 61), Bpia-pos, χαλα-ρός, φοβε-ρός, πλοκε-ρός, τρομε-ρός, 
πενθε-ρός, πονη-ρός, μοχθη-ρός, λιγυ-ρός, and ἃ large number of others ; 
cf. Johansson, loc. cit. p. 97. 

Surely any consideration which puts these facts into any other 
light than that into which the verbals in -rés are put above is mis- 


! The motive by which Wheeler is induced to account in this way for forms 
like λιπών, ἑκών, στορνὺς escapes my comprehension. They are iambic forms, and 
according to his theory are capable of taking the secondary accent. They 
would belong along with λελοιπώς, πεφευγώς, πεφυώς, etc., to his category V, 
aside from the criticism given above. The same difficulty I find below in the 
case of the agent-nouns in «τήρ, -μήν, «μών, etc. 
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leading. These adjectives have preserved the original oxytonesis 
as a category, and have—barring singular cases—come in no way 
under the influence of the ‘recessive’ accent, whatever this be. 
I cannot for my part comprehend at all why we find (p. 36) 
- the nomina agentis in -τήρ introduced in illustration of the first 
thesis. All the examples given on this very page go to disprove 
the theory: they are either iambic dissyllables, as dorjp, ποτήρ, 
Gernp, oramp, or spondaic dissyllables, as δωτήρ, fevernp, γνωστήρ, 
ἃμητήρ. All these are forms which ought to have the ‘secondary’ 
accent, and Wheeler’s reason for cataloguing them on p. 36 rather 
than on p. 105 is obscure in the extreme (δμητήρ occurs in both 
places). All of these examples, as also γενετήρ = Sk. jdni-tar, 
Lat. geni-tor, ἀλεξητήρ : Sk. rakgitdr, édarnp, ἀλειπτήρ, χαρακτήρ, 
πευστήρ, Tevernp, πειστήρ, vevornp and νευτήρ, etc. (cf. p. 105), again 
simply exhibit an old oxytone category, left with its inherited 
accentuation undisturbed by the later vicissitudes of Greek accen- 
tuation. All of them ought to have the recessive accent in order 
to prove anything for the theory of a ‘ secondary’ tone. 

I will continue no longer to point out perfectly parallel errors in 
the rest of the material arrayed in support of the first thesis. Pages 
13-38 are in my opinion honeycombed with erroneous presenta- 
tion: the essential difficulties I have pointed out thus far. It will 
not prove difficult to apply the same adverse criticism to the use 
which is made of masculines in -μήν and -μών on p. 36: they are 
capable of taking the ‘secondary ’ accent, and belong to category 
V; to the treatment of the adjectives in -vs on p. 32 (cf. ἐλαχύς on 
p. 105); of the nomina agentis in -ds on p. 29 (cf. ἀοιδός, ἀμοιβός, 
ἀρωγός, ἀμοργός, etc. ). 

Only one other point needs, I think, especial mention, as it 
involves a view, held as far as I know, universally and yet methinks 
incorrectly: It has been the custom up to date in comparative 
grammar to regard equations like «\éFos = Sk. ¢rdvas; ἄνθος = 
Sk. dndhas; xpéFas = Sk. krdvis; μέθυ = Sk. mddhu; yéws = Sk. 
hdnus ; τέρμα = Sk. tdrman; βάσις = Sk. gdtis—= Goth. gagumps ; 
ἄκρις — Sk. ders, etc., as expressions of accentual equality.’ This 
may be regarded as true in so far as the acute on a short syllable 


"An attempt to cite all the literature in support of this statement would 
involve references to every author who has considered Greek accent from the 
day of Bopp’s Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem down to our own day. 
I will therefore merely refer to Bopp’s work, especially pp. 25-35 ; Bloomfield, 
Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 39 (19); Wheeler, p. 26 fg.; Brugmann, 
Grundriss I, §676, 1. 
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in historical times in Greek, the udatta on a short syllable in his- 
torical times in Sanskrit, and finally the I. E. acute (‘ cut tone’) on 
a short do not differ from another in quality, barring perhaps such 
difference as is involved in the question whether they represent 
chromatic or expiratory accentuation, or a combination of both. 
It is also true that the summit-tone has never been anywhere else 
in these types. And yet there is nothing to show that they do 
not after all really exhibit the recessive accentuation. It must be 
considered wrong from the point of view of any theory to regard 
the accent of finite verbal types like φέρον (II. 3. 245), an augment- 
less imperfect 3d plur., as preserving in reality the same accentu- 
ation as Vedic dhdran, I. E. dbhéron(f), in spite of the perfect 
coincidence externally. The form φέρον is recessive, for enclitic 
z ἔφερον; it coincides therefore with Vedic enclitic dhavan. This 
example is typical for every finite verbal form consisting ofa paroxy- 
tone pyrrhic dissyllable. What right have we to assume that it is 
otherwise in the corresponding types of the noun? What right have 
we to regard the ‘recessive’ accent as suspended in κλέξος, etc., 
while finding it in full force in ψεῦδος, εἶδος, ἔρεβος, etc., and in certain 
cases of the inflection of κλέξος itself: κλεξέ(σ)ων, etc.? I venture 
therefore to assert that these types also are in reality recessive. 
There is in fact nothing but the ‘ recessive principle’ to be found 
in all dissyllabic word-forms, aside from the retention of proethnic 
_ oxytonesis, and some special deflections in every direction, due no 
doubt every time to singular analogies between word and word, or 
words and words. 

If the preceding exposition is at all correct, then the barrier 
which Wheeler has erected about dissyllabic word-forms must be 
considered as broken. To begin with, there is no difference 
between category I and V, aside again from special deflections 
arising from individual analogical effects. I have shown above 
sufficiently that he pursues an artificial and misleading method 
when he categorizes dissyllabic forms with the suffixes -rés, 
-pés, -ός, aS well as monosyllabic and dissyllabic active parti- 
ciples, under thesis I, as not being able to retract their accent on 
account of their dissyllabic (or monosyllabic) character, while at 
the same time reporting in a different part of the book that poly- 
syllabic forms of the same categories likewise refuse to retract the 
accent. I would only add to the details given above that there is 
no indication in the language that the recessive forms in category 
V are even numerically better represented than in category I. 
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There is no boundary line of any sort between nominal monosy]l- 
lables, dissyllables and trisyllables any more than between finite 
verbal monosyllables, dissyllables and trisyllables: Ba», 87, Nimes, 
οἶδα, φέρω, φέρομεν, φέρωμεν. All these types are repeated in the 
noun, but they have not become an infallible rule there: they have 
absorbed some types, while sparing others in a measure. 

The third thesis contains material which is absolutely otiose. 
Forms like δώδεκα ΞΞΘΚ. dvadaga; ἄφθιτος ΞΞΕΘΙ dkgitas ; ἔντερον Sk. 
dntaram ; ὕστερος = Sk. udttaras ; Voc. θύγατερ = Sk. dithitar; ὀκτώ- 
πους — Sk. agtdpdd, etc., prove nothing for any theory. Etymo- 
logical accentuation, enclitic accentuation (if that be true), or the 
assumed secondary accentuation, all meet on neutral ground. I 
would only add here a statement parallel to that made above (p. 33 
fg.) in connection with words like κλέος, ἄνθος, κρέας, μέθυ, etc. : I see 
no reason for regarding the accentuation of the type represented 
by δώδεκα, ἔντερον, etc., as anything else than recessive. The coin- 
cidence of the accent with that of I. E. duddekm, énterom, etc., is 
indeed merely a coincidence, as is shown by ἐντέρου, ἐντέρων, etc. 

We are thus left with those longer word-forms, in which the ety- 
mological accent lay so near the beginning of the word as to leave 
more than three moras (or four in trochaic polysyllables) unac- 
cented : ᾿ήδιων = Sk. svddiyan ; *dépopevos = Sk. bhdramdanas. As 
willing as I should be on ἃ 2γ207γ1 grounds to admit the effects of 
a secondary accent in the apparent shift forward of the summit- 
tone in ἡδίων and φερόμενος, I find myself constrained to judge that 
there is no more real evidence of its quondam existence in such 
cases than in any of the preceding, barring of course combinations 
consisting of an orthotone word plus an enclitic, where the second 
accent has always been characterized as ‘secondary.’ In the first 
place it is to be considered that the terminus a quo from which the 
count of moras starts in this category is evidently the same as in 
the preceding categories: the final mora of the word. It seems 
therefore very unlikely that an essentially different principle was 
in operation here than in the preceding cases. It would be totally 
against the spirit of Wheeler’s theory toaccept this secondary accent 
as anything else than a phonetic law, pervading the entire material 
of the language; cf. his remarks on p. 8 and 9, bottom. But we found 
the assumption of a secondary accent in the types ναῦς (Aeolic 
Zevs) and εἶδος an impossible one: therefore it is also unlikely 
here. Secondly, the mode of manifestation of the secondary accent 
in the polysyllabic forms would be an extraordinary one. It strikes 
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me that a sober definition of a secondary accent means that the 
utterance starting with the summit tone has a tendency to repetition 
of the stress or pitch at regular intervals, or bars from the primary 
accent, and it is difficult to see how the end of the word, already 
accented, can be introduced as the guide for the deposit of the 
secondary accent. If the I. E. word dhévomenos = Sk. bhdramé- 
mas developed a secondary accent upon the second syllable in 
Greek, so as to produce φερόμενος, we ought to have the secondary 
accentuation in every case upon the syllable following the primary 
accent. Instead of this it appears two syllables from the primary 
accent in ἀνεπίθετος = Sk. dnapihitas—=I1. E. anepidhatos; three 
syllables in dvemberov = Sk. dnapihitasya = 1. E. anepidhatosio, ete. 
To put the case still more strongly by bringing an example of an 
enclitic finite verb, which inclines upon the preceding orthotone 
word: Is there any likelihood that the phonetic need which did 
not allow even one unaccented (grave) syllable to intervene 
between primary and secondary accentuation in *épéperos = I. E. 
bhéromenos, later φερόμενος, would be content to allow four grave 
syllables to intervene in I. E. meghisthom bhoretomedha = μέγιστον 
φορεόμεθαῦὺ One asks further: If this accentuation has nothing to 
do with the history of the word as such (the reverse is assumed if 
we adopt the theory of enclisis), what right has one to disregard 
the grave syllables in the word following the one for which the 
accent is being determined? To illustrate, why are the first two 
grave syllables of ἐλαφρόν in such a sentence as μέγιστον φορεόμεθα 
θησαυρόν left out of account in fixing the accent of φορεόμεθα if this 
accent is not determined by the character of φορεόμεθα as a word, 
but by the number of unaccented syllables preceding and following ? 
Wheeler’s own words on p. 7 can be brought up against him: ‘In 
der Phonetik des Satzes sind aber die vier letzten Silben in Sk. 
titikgamahai ebenso sehr enclitisch wie die Verbform in υρυᾶ ckasya 
vinidas titikgate, RV. 11 13. 3; die zwei letzten Silben in gepo- 
μεθα sowol wie die zwei letzten in dem Lautcomplex ἄνθρω- 
πόντινα. If this is merely a question of sentence-phonetics, in 
which the individuality of the word, which is maintained particu- 
larly by its word accent, is given up, we must consider any group 
of unaccented syllables in the same light, and the development of 
the secondary accent on the unaccented syllables of μέζ(γιστον 
φορεομεθα θησαυ)ρόν would yield one secondary tone on the syl- 
lable θα of φορεομεθα, a Second one on the syllable ¢ of φορεομεθα, 
and a third one on the syllable τὸν of μέγιστον in addition to the 
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accents actually written. (Cf. also the statement on ἢ. 119: ‘Die 
Eintheilung des Satzes in Worter ist immer mehr oder weniger 
kiinstlich. Dieselbe miisste sich in jedem verschiedenen Safz 
je nach dem Character des betreffenden Wortes und seinen Ge- 
brauch in dem betreffenden Satze verschieden gestalten.’ 

Further, he who puts the grave syllables in a single word 
upon the same level as the enclitic syllables in a combination 
of an orthotone word plus an enclitic, *dveriOeros like ἄνθρωπόντινα, 
ought to point out some reason why both of the accents in the 
latter type are retained (ἄνθρωπόντινα), while one is given up in the 
former (ἀνεπίθετος). In the nexus of the sentence there is no more 
reason for one than the other. And if one were to assume that 
the first accent of ἄνθρωπόντινα is due to an analogical restoration 
after the single word ἄνθρωπον, in other words that the falling aside 
of one accent in the early types *épéyeros, *dverriOeros, *dvemOérou, 
etc., was due to a law according to which a single word could 
bear but one summit tone, he would still have to point out the 
reason why the first and original accent always succumbed in the 
struggle for existence? I do not believe that this could be ac- 
counted for without calling in the aid of some external analogy. 
And that would necessarily be the analogy of the finite forms of 
the verb. One zs absolutely driven to recognize the possibility that 
the analogy of accentual types ἐς capable of being extended with- 
out reference to the function of the words involved. I shall present 
this view more systematically below, and would submit and empha- 
size that accentual investigations which exclude this point of view 
will ever tend to violent and complicated assumptions, such as shall 
carry their own refutation with them. 

I believe that nothing has as yet appeared which is calculated 
to weaken my theory that the recessive accentuation in Greek isa 
modification of a special Greek law of enclisis, which has spread 
from the finite verb until it has absorbed many quantitative word- 
types in general in the Pan-Hellenic speech and all in the Aeolic. 
After our renewed survey of the ground, and after having demon- 
strated the untenableness of Wheeler’s theory, the feeling of 
security in entertaining the theory of enclisis must be enhanced 
materially. There is as far as can be seen no other ποῦ στῶ for 
the recessive accent, and I shall endeavor to show below that such 
objections as have been advanced are either not well taken, or 
are to be set aside by modifications which do not affect the main 
current of the theory. I will for the sake of clearness state the 
theory point for point: 
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1. The Greek language exhibits distinctly in its treatment of 
epclitics an aversion against a limitless enclisis. The normal 
restriction of this enclisis is executed by repeating the summit tone 
or by supplying with a secondary tone—the difference does not 
appear in writing—after a certain number of syllables, or rather 
moras, as in the following examples: φίλουτινός, ἄνθρωπός ris, ἄνθρωπόν 
τινα, ἄνθρωπός φησι, etc. This secondary accentuation is therefore 
the syntactical property of a combination of two words, the first of 
which is accented in such a way that more than the permitted 
number of unaccented moras would follow. 4 single word of any 
number of syllables does not carry more than one accent unless 
followed by such an enclitic. There is no reason to believe that 
such a secondary accent develops independently from these syn- 
tactical conditions upon any number of grave syllables however 
great: witness 6. g. the interval of five grave syllables in such a 
combination as μέγιστον δημαγωγόν. 

2. The finite verb in principal clauses was enclitic in I. E. times 
and is so in Greek, when the number of syllables in all the forms 
of a given paradigm does not exceed the legal number of moras. 
Such cases are preserved in the inflection of εἰμι and φημι. Elsewhere 
the enclisis of the finite verb is checked by the excess of moras in 
the word to be inclined. Wherever some word or words in a given 
paradigm exceed the number of syllables which are allowed to be 
inclined, the entire paradigm is orthotone: those forms which have 
three or more moras take the enclitic tone on the third or fourth 
mora from the end; when a member of the paradigm does not 
contain so many moras it places the accent as near to the theo- 
retically correct place as possible, i. e. on the first mora of the 
word. Thus, «“δοθησόμεθα, -“φερόμεθα, εὄρνυσι, «οἷδε, crimes, 2 βῆ, 
«φερέτω; “φέρω, 2oray make up a representative group of enclitic 
verbal types, some of which are identical with accentual types 
arising out of a combination of an orthotone word plus a full enclitic, 
6. Κ΄. «φερόμεθα : ἄνθρωπόντινα ; 2épyvot: Σωκράτης τις ; «φερέτω : πατήρ 
μον, ἄνθρωπός που, etc., while others seem not to have any parallel 
among the ordinary combinations of orthotone word plus a full 
enclitic. Cf. for this Chandler, §935 fg., Wheeler, pp. 119 fg.’ 


ΣῚ would not, however, as Wheeler has done, go so far as to deny the 
originality of all combinations which do not coincide with the verbal law: to 
assume, 6. g., that ἀνθρωπός τις and ἀνθρωπών τινων are combinations in which 
the position of the secondary accent is regulated by the analogy of ἄνθρωπόν 
τινα seems to me very unlikely. Indeed, I consider that the assemblage of 
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3. The question as to the manner in which the enclitic accentu- 
ation passed from the verb to the noun has been surrounded with 
unwarrantable difficulties. I do not hesitate to retract my own 
surmise, that the I. E. enclisis of vocatives and their qualifying 
words in the middle of a sentence formed the bridge for the transfer 
of the enclitic accentuation from verb to noun.’ We have no enclisis 
of vocatives reported in Greek at all (no cases of vocative enclisis 
as in εἶμι and φημι), and it is perhaps not unlikely that the treatment 
of the vocative in the middle of a clause became identical with 
its treatment at the beginning (with I. E. accent on the first mora) 
before the transition of the enclitic recessive accent from verb to 
noun took place. So that the vocatives probably were all orthotone 
before the extension of the verbal enclisis and its substitute, reces- 
sion, into the noun began. I believe that the transition from verb 
to noun took place by a kind of analogy, which must be supposed 
to be largely in operation in all the movements of accent. This 
differs from the kind of analogy ordinarily discussed, in substituting 
for the two terms form and function the two terms form and accent. 
I can make my meaning clear very easily. Supposing we have a 
number of long monosyllables consisting of consonant +- long vowel 
-Ἐ consonant pronounced with rising-falling inflection (/\), i. 6. with 
circumflex accent. Let us designate this type by xdy. Let us 
suppose that by its side there exists a single instance of a long 
monosyllable consisting of consonant +- long vowel +- consonant 
with falling-rising inflection (\/), i. e. with cut tone (acute) on the 
syllable. Let us designate this type by xay. Will any one be 
found willing to doubt that this single case, no matter how great 
its functional distance from the type xdy, might be attracted by 
the latter so as to conform to them in inflection of voice, as well as 

in number, arrangement and quantity of its consonants and vowels ? 
" We may call this—the term is not a new one—analogy of sound 
or phonic analogy (lautliche analogie). The principle involved 
in the single example is one without which the rapid permutations 
of accentuation will never be explained. Wheeler labors strenuously 
with the doctrine advocated in my essay, that change in accent 


cases given on pp. 125-132 teaches rather, that the verbal treatment of enclisis 
is but one of many other which are possible in the language, so that the law of 
verbal enclisis is not even binding for all combinations of orthotone plus 
enclitic, much less for every bit of unaccented territory as in the forms δ δίων 
and *dverideroc, which Wheeler operates with. Evidently we do not as yet 
understand all the minutiae of Greek sentence-accentuation. . 

1 Cf. Historical and Critical Remarks, 62 (42); Wheeler, p. 7, 49. 
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can only be due to regular phonetic change or analogy. But the 
possibility of this kind of analogy does not seem to suggest itself 
to him. What straits and improbable assumptions he is led to by 
operating only with functional analogy we saw best above in his 
explanation of the completed Aeolic recession. Instead of grant- 
ing that phonic types equal in the number and arrangement of 
their consonants, equal in the number arrangement and quantity of 
their vowels, but differing in their accentuation, would tend to extend 
the similarity by allowing the accent of the less numerous instances 
(or for that matter even the more numerous instances) to follow that 
of the prevailing ones, he prefers the assumption that all the thous- 
andfold instances of recession in the Aeolic, over and above the 
Pan-Hellenic, were due to assimilation within the paradigm. But 
he cannot tell-us what mysterious force always drove the simple 
paradigmatic assimilation into the arms of that kind of analogy 
which wound up with the accent either on the third (fourth) mora 
from the end, or as near to it as the number of moras contained 
in the word would allow. 

Accordingly I fail to see any other possibility of explaining the 
circumflexed trochaic dissyllables (type = vu, οἷδε, εἶδος, τοῦτο, δεῦρο), 
a type which is Pan- Hellenic, without any exception worth remark- 
ing; cf. above, p. 24. If we assume that it belonged originally to 
finite verbal representatives of the type, due to recession, we have the 
only explanation with a genuine historical background which has 
been advanced since the days of the Misteli- Hadley theory. It would 
be interesting but unessential to see statistics as to the relative 
frequency of the verbal and non-verbal forms. I do not venture 
to assert which would turn out more numerous. In the same 
manner all the various enclitic verbal types of more than three 
syllables which exhibit the accent upon the antepenult when the 
ultima is short (φορέομεν, φορέωμεν, φορεόμεθα) must have proved a 
phonetic type of such prevalence and attractiveness that all other 
accentuation before the antepenult was given up for it. All the 
various verbal types of more than two syllables, which exhibit the 
accent upon the penult when the ultima 15 long (φορέω, ἐφορεόμην, 
etc.) in the same way attracted to themselves the non-verbal types 
corresponding. We cannot escape the assumption of purely 
phonic analogy in this question, and though this kind of transfer 
seems to call forth our sympathy less readily, though the motive 
at the bottom of it is less easily apprehended than in the kind of 
analogy in which form is influenced by similarity of function, it is 
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undoubtedly at work in the development of accentual systems. 
We may add of course that many nouns had the etymological accent 
upon the same place as the corresponding phonic verbal types, 
and this may have helped the process of transfer. All the words 
assembled in Wheeler’s third category (p. 56 fg.) are of this sort. 
This transfer of the enclitic and recessive accentuation to the noun, 
etc., has been so complete that only a few phonetic types have 
resisted it. They are < (fas, Ζεύς), . ὦ (Bards, θρασύς); “ὦ ὦ 
(φιλητός, yevernp, iapds); YY = (κυνῶν, ποταμῶν, Ἰσθμοῖ, τιμῆς : Hanssen 
ΚΖ. XXVII 614); vu = υ (ὁμοῖος, γελοῖος, ἐρῆμος, ἑτοῖμος : Bloom- 
field, p. 41 [21]; Wheeler, p. 113). A few old polysyllabic paroxy- 
tones may also be mentioned : Jévat, εἰδέναι : Ved. déudne ; ὀκτώπους : 
Ved. agtupad-; γενέσθαι : Ved. gamddhydi, etc., although in the 
last two cases the paroxytonesis is identical with the ‘recessive’ 
accent. 

But of these also the majority have made the resistance only in 
part, and the question as to whether a given form gives up its 
etymological accentuation is a matter which is usually determined 
by the category to which it belongs. It is not a question of the 
number of moras or syllables of which the word consists. It is 
one of the gravest errors of Wheeler’s presentation that he gave 
to this fact a different coloring. Dissyllabic, trisyllabic, and partly 
even quadrisyllabic (compounded) verbal adjectives in -rds ; adjec- 
tives in -pés and -ὕς ; monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and trisyllabic active 
participles (dy, λιπών, πεφυώς), etc., are oxytone throughout the 
language. On the other hand, dissyllabic and trisyllabic nouns in 
τις (-σις), or the ordinals in μο-, Fo- (ἕβδομος, ὄγδοξος : Ved. saptamad-, 
astamd-), etc., are recessive. The cause of the transfer, while no 
doubt many times based upon some attraction within the language 
(cf. the explanation of the recessive accent of the abstracts in -rs 
above, p. 30), is in most cases simply a tribute to the more preva- 
lent accentual types, as πέλεκυς == Ved. paragus ; πόλις = purts, 


and many others. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
Bartimons, March, 1888. 


II—DIE HERKUNFT DES SCHWACHEN PRATERI- 
TUMS DER GERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN.’ 


Die Herkunft der Praterita festzustellen hat fiir die historische 
Grammatik der germanischen Sprachen ein besonderes Interessc, 
da auf die Bildung des Prateritums sich die iibliche Unterschei- 
dung einer starken und einer schwachen Conjugation stiitzt. 
Uber den Ursprung des “‘starken” Prateritums ist man langst im 
Klaren; man weiss, dass es die regelmassige Fortsetzung des 
activen Perfects der arischen Ursprache bildet. Wie das 
“schwache” Prateritum entstanden sei, ist noch immer eine offene 
Frage. 

Man nahm froher an, das schwache Prateritum beruhe auf einer 
Zusammensetzung des Verbalstammes mit der altarischen Wurzel 
dhé (oder wie man sie frither ansetzte, dd) “tun.” Diese Com- 
positionstheorie ist allmahlich aufgegeben, seit Wilhelm Bege- 
mann in seinen beiden Schriften “‘Das schwache Priteritum der 
germanischen Sprachen” (Berlin 1873) und “Zur Bedeutung 
des schwachen Prateritums der germanischen Sprachen” (ebd. 
1874) nachgewiesen hat, dass Bildungen wie mah-ta, kun-pa, 
wis-sa .. 8. W. einerseits und zasi-da, habai-da, fullnd-da andrerseits 
in ihrer Ableitungssilbe urspriinglich nicht, wie die altere Theorie 
annahm, ein @h, sondern ebenso wie die zugehorigen Participia 
(z. B. got. mah-t-s neben mah-ta) ein ¢ enthielten. Seine mit 
Scharfsinn und Sachkenntnis begriindete Aufstellung wurde zwar 
zunachst von fast allen, die sich dariiber dusserten, abgelehnt. 
Aber sie ist zu Ehren gekommen, seit Windisch in den Kuhnschen 
Beitragen zur vergl. Sprachforschung 8 (1876) S. 456 ff. und 
Moller in Kolbings Englischen Studien 3 (1880) 5. 160 ff.—ersterer 
teilweise, letzterer ganz—ihr beigetreten sind.* 


'Diesem Aufsatze liegt ein Vortrag zu Grunde, den ich auf der Versamm- 
lung der Modern Language Association of America zu Philadelphia am 30. 
December v. J. hielt. Ι 

3 Freilich hat seitdem Paul in seinen und Braunes Beitragen 7 (1880) 9. 136 ff. 
noch einmal den Versuch gemacht, die Annahme, dem Dental des Priateritums 
liege urspringl. αὐ zu Grunde, zu retten. Doch sind seine Einwendungen 
gegen die neuere Ansicht von Moller ebd. S. 457 ff. ('' Kunpa und das ¢- 
Priateritum ”) widerlegt. 
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Mit der Erkenntnis aber, dass der Charakter des schwachen 
Prateritums urspriinglich eine dentale Tenuis war, ist das Problem 
dieses Prateritums noch nicht geldst, sondern es ist erst der Anfang 
zur Losung gemacht. Es gilt weiter dariiber ins Klare zu kom- 
men, woher jener Tempuscharakter stammt' und worauf die 
auffallende Ahnlichkeit in der Bildung des schwachen Prateritums 
und des schwachen Participiums beruht. 

Begemann war der Meinung, der Zusammenhang zwischen bei- 
den Bildungen sei kein blos dusserlicher oder formeller, sondern 
es bestehe zwischen ihnen eine innere Beziehung (Prat. S. 100). 
Er bemiiht sich nachzuweisen, das Prateritum sei so zu sagen ein 
conjugiertes Participium. Ich glaube nicht, dass einer der Gelehr- 
ten, die Begemann in der vorhin erwahnten Ansicht beistimmen, 
geneigt ware, diesen Teil seiner Theorie mit derselben Entschie- 
denheit zu vertreten wie jenen. Ja ich mochte glauben, dass eben 
deshalb, weil bei Begemann die eine Aufstellung mit der anderen 
Hand in Hand geht, seine Theorie so lange Zeit gebraucht hat, 
sich in so weit, als sie begriindet ist, allgemeine Anerkennung zu 
erringen. Man darf zwar gegen B. nicht einwenden, dass aus 
einem passiven Participium kein actives Prateritum entstehen k6nne. 
B. hat in seiner zweiten Schrift gezeigt, dass dies moglich ist und 
seine Erorterungen iiber den Wechsel activer (transitiver) und 
medio-passiver (intransitiver) Bedeutung sind sehr lesenswert. 
Aber seine Beweisfiihrung lasst eine Liicke an der entscheidenden 
Stelle, namlich da, wo es sich um den Nachweis handelt, das 
schwache Prateritum der germanischen Sprachen sei auf solche 
Weise aus dem Participium entstanden. Es geniigt nicht, sich 
hierfar darauf zu berufen, dass die Stammesstufe und der Anlaut 
des Suffixes in beiden Bildungen identisch sei. Auch ré-ray-pat 
und τέ-τακ-ται Stimmen im Stamme und im Suffixanlaute zu ze-ray- 
pévo-s und τακ-τό-ς, aber trotzdem ist das griechische Perfect nicht 
nachtraglich aus alten Participialstammen erwachsen. 

Man hat andrerseits daran gedacht, den Tempuscharakter der 


1 Dieselbe Frage kelrt wieder beim irischen ¢-Prateritum. Ich gehe auf 
letzteres hier nicht weiter ein, da mir ein historischer Zusammenhang zwischen 
diesem und dem germanischen /¢-Pradteritum nicht zu bestehen scheint und fir 
die speciellen Verhaltnisse, welche beim germanischen schwachen Pr&teritum 
vorliegen, aus dem Irischen kaum etwas zu gewinnen ist. Es geniige hervor- 
zuheben, dass wenn John Strachan in Bezzenb. Beitr. 13 S.128 ff. Recht hat, 
das ¢ des keltischen Prateritums wenigstens principiell in ahnlicher Weise 
aufzufassen ist, wie ich weiter unten den Dental des germanischen Pr&teritums 
zu erkldren versuchen werde. 
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schwachen Praterita mit dem “ Wurzeldeterminativ ” Ζ in Zusam- 
menhang zu bringen. Aber damit erhalten wir mehr einen blossen 
Namen als eine Erklarung. Zudem vergleicht sich dem sogen. 
“Wurzeldeterminativ ” von Verben wie xpur-r-a, ῥίπ-ττ-ω, ἁμαρ-τ-άνω, 
plec-t-o am nachsten der Dental in Verben wie got. al-p-az, stan- 
d-an, ahd. fleh-t-an. Diese Verba aber bilden ein starkes Prateri- 
tum: got. aza/p, stép, ahd. ffak¢, und wahren den Dental in ihrer 
Flexion durchweg. Schwerlich also diirfen wir gerade von ihnen 
Aufschluss iiber den Charakter des schwachen Prateritums erwarten. 

Neuerdings pflegt die Frage nach dem Ursprunge der dentalen 
Tenuis des schw. Prat. zuriickzutreten hinter dem Bemoahen, 
die Flexionsendungen zu begreifen. Man geht dabei allgemein 
von der Voraussetzung aus, die ja auch zunachst die natiirlichste 
zu sein scheint, dass in den schwachen Praterita alte Imperfecte oder 
Aoriste zu suchen seien.’ Es wird, glaube ich, niemand behaupten 
wollen, dass die Versuche, die Endungen des Priateritums von 
diesem Standpunkte aus zu erklaren, besonders uberzeugend aus- 
gefallensind. Statt auf sie im Einzelnen weiter einzugehen, mache 
ich im Folgenden den Versuch, von anderen Gesichtspunkten aus 
zugleich den Dental und die Endungen zu erklaren. 


Die Endungen des schwachen Prateritums zerfallen deutlich in 
zwei Gruppen. Sie stimmen im Dual und Plural des Indicativs 
sowie im Optativ iiberein mit den Endungen des starken Prateri- 
tums, so dass sich die Flexion der schwachen Verba hier nur durch 
den vor den Endungen stehenden “ Tempuscharakter ” (im Goti- 
schen ausserdem durch den Zusatz’ -éd- hinter dem Tempuscha- 
rakter, also z. B. kun-p-éd-um, wahrend die ibrigen germanischen 
Sprachen einfach auf £ux-p-um weisen) von derjenigen der starken 
Verba scheidet. Eigenartig aber sind die Endungen des schwachen 
Prateritums im Singular des Indicativs: got. nast-da, nasi-dés, 
nasi-da gegen nam, nam-t, nam im Starken Prateritum. Diese 
Tatsache lasst kaum eine andere Erklarung zu, als die, dass die 
alte Flexion des schwachen Prateritums im Singular des Indicativs 
erhalten, im iibrigen aber nach dem Muster der starken Praterita, 


1So Miller a. a. O., Kégel in der [mir hier nicht zuginglichen] Zeitschr. 
f. ἃ. Gymnasialwesen 34 S. 407, Kluge in Paul u. Braunes Beitr.g 9. 155, 
Sievers ebd. S. 561, Bremer ebd. 11 S. 34. 

*Ich bitte diesen Ausdruck als eine rein dusserliche Beschreibung anzusehen. 
Er soll nicht etwa besagen, dass im Gotischen die Silbe -éd- ein “ Infix”’ sei. 
Die Herkunft des -éd- bleibt einstweilen ein ungeldstes Ratsel. 
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d. h. des alten Perfects umgestaltet ist. Denn derarischen Ursprache 
dirfen wir diese eigentiimliche Combination der “schwachen ” 
Endungen des Indicativs im Singular mit starken Perfectendungen 
ausserhalb dieser Sphire nicht zutrauen. Beruht sie aber auf 
einer germanischen Neubildung, so werden wir nicht annehmen 
diirfen, drei eigenartige Singularformen seien, so zu sagen, auf 
eine Flexion gepfropft, in welcher den starken Perfectendungen 
ein ¢ voraufging. Hatte der Singular des schw. Prat. einmal die 
Flexion des starken Perfects geteilt, so hatte man sie dort wol nicht 
wieder aufgegeben. Zudem ware die Herkunft sowol jener drei 
Singularformen wie des ¢ ausserhalb dieser Formen unverstandlich. 
Es bleibt nur iibrig, die drei Personen des Singulars als den Kern 
der alten Bildung zu fassen, den Rest des Indicativs und den 
Optativ dagegen als Neuerungen anzusehen, bei denen man sich 
von einem gelaufigen Flexionsschema leiten liess. Von diesem 
Gesichtspunkte aus gewinnt das Problem des schwachen Priteri- 
tums eine einfachere Gestalt. Es reduciert sich auf die Frage: 
wie sind die Singularformen des Indicativs dieser Bildung zu 
erklaren ? 

Ich habe die Singularformen des dentalen Prateritums eigenartig 
genannt. Das sind sie allerdings innerhalb des Activs. Ein 
anderes Aussehen aber gewinnt die Sache, wenn wir das Passiv 
mit heranziehen. Die Endungen der 1. und 3. Singularis des 
schwachen Prateritums einschliesslich des “ Tempuscharakters ” 
haben im Gotischen ihr genaues Gegenbild in den mediopassiven 


Endungen des Prasens: -da (z. B. sokt-da) bei beiden Personen | 


im Prateritum, -da (z. B. sokja-da) bei beiden Personen im Prasens 
Passivi. Das -d- der Endung -da im Passiv geht auf ursprach- 
liches # zuriick, ebenso der Tempuscharakter des Prateritums. 
Die Ubereinstimmung ist in beiden Beziehungen so auffillig, dass 
ich mich wundere, weshalb noch niemand daran gedacht hat, sie 
naher ins Auge zu fassen. Liegt hier ein zufalliges Zusammen- 
treffen vor? Oder haben wir in den Singularendungen des Prate- 
ritums wirklich alte Medialendungen zu suchen ? 

Wir k6nnen in der Geschichte der arischen Sprachen mehrfach 
beobachten, wie alte Medialformen in die Flexion des Activums 
hineingenommen werden, zumal in Sprachen, welche sich des aus 
der Ursprache ererbten Mediums allmahlich entledigen. 

Auf dem Gebiete des Germanischen selbst hat Bopp Vergl. 
Gramm. IJ? 254 Imperativformen wie got. aésteigadau, lausjadau, 
liugandau fir Medialformen erklart (vgl. Scherer ZGDS. 199 = 


* 310). 
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Mehrfach begegnen wir Medialformen innerhalb des Activs in 
den baltischen und slavischen Sprachen. Asl. védé ist nach Miklo- 
sich (Formenlehre d. altsl. Sprache 2. Ausg., 1854, §252)' eine 
Medialform. Im Anschlusse daran hat Bopp (Vgl. Gr. II* 382 f.) 
die asl. Aoristendungen ζζώ (2. 3. Sing.) und fz (3. Plur.) dem 
Medium zugewiesen. Scherer ZGDS. 226 =* 345 fiigt das mz der 
1. Sing. des asl. Aoristes und das altpr. -az in Formen wie asmaz, 
assat hinzu. ‘ Diese Medialformen,” sagt er, “ fristeten als unver- 
standene Nebenformen in der spateren Sprache ihr Dasein.” 
Damit beriihrt sich die Annahme Hanssens KZ. 27, 615, altpr. 
assat gehe mit lit. es) und asl. jesz auf eine Grundform *esaz 
zurdck, deren Endung der von got. Az/pa-za und griech. Ἐφαίνε-σαι 
entspreche. Undso wird man iiberhaupt die Verbalendungen asl. 
-st und lit. -Ζ der 2. Sing. (lit. -¢ zunachst aus -ὄ entstanden, das im 
Reflexivum, z. B. suké-s gegen suk), erhalten ist, vgl. Bezzenberger 
Z. Gesch. d. lit. Spr. S. 194) dem Medium zuweisen diirfen. 

Das Altirische hat die alten Medialformen durch eine Neubildung 
mit dem Charakter 7 ersetzt, wahrt jedoch z. B. im Prasens secun- 
darium Reste des alten Mediums in activer Bedeutung.’ 

Besonders nahe liegt es in unserem Falle, das lateinische Per- 
fectum zum Vergleiche heranzuziehen. 

‘* Das lateinische reduplicierte Perfect,” sagt Fick in den Gottin- 
ger Gel. Anz. 1883 S. 586 f, “ist urspriinglich Perfect des Mediums 
und hat dieserl seinen medialen Charakter erst eingebiisst, als 
iberhaupt das alte Medium in seiner vom Activ geschiedenen 

Bedeutung unterging und durch ein neues Medium (Deponens) 


1 Miklosich hat diese Ansicht, die sich mehr und mehr als richtig heraus- 
stellt (vgl. z. B. Bopp und Scherer an den im Texte sogleich anzufthrenden 
Stellen, sowie Osthoff Perf. S. 191) spater wieder aufgegeben. Wenigstens 
bezeichnet er in der 2. Aufl. seiner Vergl. Gramm. d. slav. Spr. (Bd. 3 5. 125) 
die Form védé als ratselhaft. 

3 Dies hat Stokes in Kuhns Beitr. z. Vergl. Sprachf. 7 S.6 angenommen und 
ich glaube, man darf eher mit ihm an mediale Secundarendungen als mit 
Windisch ΚΖ. 27, 163 an das altarische Prasens Medii denken. Vielleicht sind 
die alten medialen Primadrendungen im irischen Verbalsystem an einer anderen 
Stelle erhalten. Der Unterschied zwischen absoluter und conjuncter Flexion 
im Irischen hat urspriinglich nichts mit dem Fehlen oder Vorhandensein einer 
Verbalpartikel zu tun, sondern ist, wenn ich recht sehe, so zu erkliren, dass die 
absolute Flexion das alte Medium, die conjuncte das alte Activum fortsetzt. 
Es ist mir zur Zeit nicht mdglich, diesen Gesichtspunkt weiter zu verfolgen 
und ich méchte also meine Aufstellung nur als eine aufgeworfene Frage 
betrachtet wissen, die zu beantworten vielleicht ein anderer in der Lage ist. 
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ersetzt wurde. Fick identificiert dann lat. dedi mit altind. dadé, 
steti mit altind. ¢asthé u. s. w.’ 


1 Dieselbe Theorie hat bald darauf auch Osthoff, Zur Gesch. d. Perf. (1884) 
S. 191 ff. vorgetragen, und zwar, wie er 5. 609 bemerkt, unabhangig von Fick. 
Osthoff citiert auch einen—mir hier nicht zuginglichen—Aufsatz von Speijer 
in den ἥσει. de la soc. de ling. 5 S. 185 ff., in welchem das -i des lat. Perfects 
auf gleiche Weise erklart wird. Man darf darin, dass derselbe Gedanke von 
drei Seiten unabhangig ausgesprochen ist, eine gewisse Birgschaft dafir sehen, 
dass er das Richtige trifft—Es mag in diesem Zusammenhange auch Ficks 
Hypothese des lateinischen v-Perfectums (a. a. O. S. 594 f.) erwahnt werden, 
wonach das v in Formen wie p/év-i, gndv-i identisch ist mit dem «# in altind. 
pa-priu, ja-jaau, Andrer Ansicht sind Osthoff Perf. 5. 250 ff. und Stolz in Iw. 
Mtillers Handbuch d. klass. Altertumswiss. 2 S. 231, die es vorziehen das v- 
Perfect als relativ spate Analogiebildung nach gewissen #-Wurzeln zu fassen, 
ohne einen begrindeten Einwand gegen Ficks Ansicht vorzubringen ; sowie 
andrerseits G. Curtius in den Berichten ἃ. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Cl. 
1886 S. 421 ff. und W. Schulze in Kuhns Ztschr. 28 S. 266 ff., die das v-Perfect 
auf einem Umwege aus dem alten Perfectparticipium herleiten, ohne Ficks 
einfacherer Theorie Oberhaupt zu gedenken. Trifft Ficks Erklarung, woran 
ich nicht zweifle, das Richtige, so ist auch beim lateinischen v-Perfect der 
“ Tempuscharakter ” aus einem Bestandteile der Personalendung erwachsen. 
Man gestatte dazu noch eine weitere Bemerkung. Im Altindischen (ἃ. h. in 
den Veden) lautet die 3. Sing. Perfecti von Stimmen auf -d (wie dz, pra, u. a.) 
gewohnlich in Obereinstimmung mit dem klassischen Sanskrit auf -ds aus (also 
dadéu, papréu), daneben aber begegnet vereinzelt der speciell vedische Ausgang - 
«ὦ ( papré RV. I 69, 2, jak RV. VIII 45, 37 nach Delbrick Altind. Verb. S. 59). 
Also ein Schwanken zwischen -ds und -d, ohne Unterschied der Bedeutung, 
ebenso wie im Dual (dvdu neben dvd, etc.). Wir haben nun Ober die Dual- 
formen endlich durch einen vorztiglichen Aufsatz Meringers KZ, 28 S. 217 ff. 
die lange ersehnte Aufklarung erhalten. Der Wechsel zwischen -d (-dv) und 
ἃ gehort, wie M. bewiesen hat, unter die Sandhierscheinungen. Die erstere 
Endung ist die Altere; sie hat in der Ursprache sich vor Vocalen erhalten. 
Vor Consonanten ist aus ihr die zweite Endung durch Ausdrangung des -2 
entstanden. Den Wechsel zwischen -ds und «ὦ im Perfect ebenso zu beur- 
teilen scheint mir so nahe liegend, dass ich es kaum fir ndtig halten wirde, 
dies ausdricklich hervorzuheben, wenn ich nicht sdhe, dass Meringer S. 218 
Anm. sagt, im Rigveda sei das dw des Duals von dem des Perfects verschieden 
und dass Brugmann Grundriss S. 490 f. zwar geneigt ist, die Meringersche 
Erklarang auf Locative wie agndu neben agnd auszudehnen, aber die Perfect- 
formen bei Seite lasst. Die Verschiedenheit, welche Meringer zwischen der 
Behandlung des Duals und des Perfects im Rigveda findet, erklart sich leicht, 
wenn man annimmt, dass die Ausgleichung der beiden Formen im Perfect eher 
erfolgt ist, als im Dual; so dass wir die Entwickelung, welche im klassischen 
Sanskrit abgeschlossen erscheint, in den Veden beim Perfect weniger deutlich 
verfolgen kénnen, als beim Dual. Der Grund, weshalb die Ausgleichung in 
dem einen Falle eher erfolgte als im anderen ist offenbar der, dass die Perfect- 
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Also der Annahme, dass Medialendungen in die Flexion des 
Activs eingedrungen seien, steht an sich kein Bedenken entgegen 
und wir diirfen der im Gotischen so auftalligen Ubereinstimmung 
der Endung -da in der 1. und 3. Sing. des schwachen Prateritums 
mit den gleichlautenden Endungen des Prasens im Passiv weiter 
nachgehen. 

Vergleichen wir die Endungen des griechischen Verbalsystemes. 
Der auslautende Vocal der 1. und 3. Sing. ist im Activ iiberall ver- 
schieden: φέρω gegen φέρει, ἔδειξα gegen ἔδειξε u.s.w. Im Medio- 
passiv aber stimmt τάσσο-μ-αι im Auslaute zu τάσσε-τ-αι im Prasens 
und demselben -a begegnen wir in der 1. und 3. Sing. des medialen 
Perfects und Futurs. Dem mediopassiven Prasens des Griechi- 
schen entspricht, wie man weiss, das gotische Passiv; das Futurum 
ist im Germanischen verloren gegangen. Es bleibt also unter den 
griechischen Verbalformen zur Ankniipfung fiir die Endungen 
des ‘‘schwachen” Prateritums, nur das mediale Perfect iibrig. Und 
das wiirde ja, wie man sogleich sieht, gut zu der Tatsache stim- 
men, dass das germanische ‘“‘starke” Prateritum mit dem grie- 
chischen activen Perfect identisch ist. 


Die Erwagungen, welche wir bis jetzt angestellt und die Paral- 
lelen, welche wir zwischen den Endungen des schwachen Prateri- 
tums und mediopassiven Endungen im Gotischen und Griechi- 
schen gezogen haben, sollten mehr dazu dienen, uns auf den rich- 
tigen Weg zu fiihren, als zu beweisen, dass wir uns auf dem 
richtigen Wege befinden. Diesen Beweis wollen wir nunmehr 
zu fiihren versuchen. 

Unsere Auffassung schliesst die Annahme ein, dass bei dem 
alten medialen Perfect im Germanischen die mediale Bedeutung 
allmahlich hinter der perfectischen zuriickgetreten ist, oder mit 
anderen Worten, dass diese Bildung allmahlich gegen den Genus- 
unterschied (den Unterschied des Mediopassivum vom Activum) 


formen seltener waren. Aus dem Sammlungen von Avery JAOS. ro S. 250 
und Lanman ebd. S. 340 ff. ergibt sich fir den RV. folgendes Verhaltnis : 


Zim Dual: 1129 dim Perfect: 2 
Gu‘ 171 du “ 45 
1300 47 


d. ἢ. eine Perfectform kommt auf etwa 27 Dualformen. Dass der Analogie und 
dem Streben nach Vereinfachung die in der Sprache seltener gebrauchten 
Formen am leichtesten unterliegen hat bereits Schleicher Die deutsche 


Sprache S, 61 bemerkt. 
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indifferent wurde und man an ihr mehr das temporale Element, 
die prateritale Bedeutung, als wesentlich empfand. Dieser Vor- 
gang steht in Einklang mit der bekannten Tatsache, dass der 
Unterschied zwischen activer und passiver Function im Germani- 
schen teilweise in die alten Activformen verlegt ist, wo er sich an 
verschiedene, zunachst zur Bildung des Prasensstammes dienende 
Suffixe kniipft. Z. B. fudl-na “ich werde erfiillt” ist trotz seiner 
activen Flexion das Passiv zu /ull-ja “ich erfiille,” /ra-lus-na 
“gehe verloren” zu /ra-lzus-a “verliere,” dis-skrit-na “werde 
zerrissen ” oder “ zerreisse’”’ (intransitiv) zu dis-skreit-a “ zerreisse” 
(transitiv) u.s.w. Uberhaupt ersetzen die Verba auf -a-n bis zu 
einem gewissen Grade die Kategorie des Mediopassivs. So hat 
denn auch das schw. Prateritum dieser Verba passive Bedeutung 
z. B. gahatlnoda sa piumagus ἰάθη ὁ παῖς Matth. 8, 13; usfulinoda 
pata gamelido ἐπληρώθη ἡ γραφή Mk. 15, 28 u.s. w. Also wir nehmen 
im Germanischen eine wesentliche Verschiebung des urspriinglichen 
Verhaltnisses zwischen Form und Bedeutung beim Ausdrucke der 
“ Genera” wahr. Zur Charakterisierung des Mediopassivs dienen 
zwar teilweise—namlich beim passiven Prasens des Gotischen— 
noch die alten Medialendungen. Daneben aber iibernehmen 
gewisse Stammbildungssuffixe intransitiv-passive Function, so dass 
ein Teil derjenigen Formen, welche urspriinglich Tempus und 
mediales Genus gleichzeitig zum Ausdrucke brachten, nunmehr 
fiir die Verwendung in rein temporalem Sinne frei werden.’ 

Eine solche Ausgleichung und Mischung alter Medialformen 
mit dem Activum war dadurch erleichtert, dass jene ihrer Bedeu- - 
tung nach von vorn herein dem Activ vielfach sehr nahe standen. 
Finden wir doch schon in den beiden Sprachen, die das alte arische 
Medium am getreuesten gewahrt haben, im Altindischen und 
Griechischen, active und mediale Flexion vielfach ohne Unterschied 
der Bedeutung neben einander, namentlich bei verschiedener Stamm- 
bildung; z. B. altind. s/-gak-¢7 neben sdca-te (ΞΞ ἕπεται, sequitur) 
“er folgt”; widd-t und vived-a " fand, erlangte” neben vivid-¢; 
hétaram agnim ni gedur “ 816 setzten den Agni als Priester ein ”’ 


1 Ahnlich wird man sich die Sache bei der oben erwihnten Uberfihrung 
des activen Perfects in eine aus activen und medialen Elementen gemischte 
Flexion im Lateinischen zu denken haben. _Man empfand offenbar auch dort 
in den medialen #-Endungen vorwiegend die temporale Function, wahrend 
umgekehrt die Bedeutung des Mediopassivs ohne temporalen Sinn sich auf die 
r-Endungen concentrierte und deren Gebiet tiber seine urspriinglichen Grenzen 
hinaus erweiterte. 
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RV. IV 6, 11 neben gleichbedeutendem 4dm (d. i. agnim) hétaram 
nt sedire RV. IV 7,5; griech. γιγνώ-σκ-ω neben γνώ-σο-μαι; εἰ-μί 
neben ἔσ-ο-μαι; Ba-iv-w und ἔβη-ν neben B7-co-pa; πά-σχ-ω, ἔπαθ-ον, 
πέπονθ-α neben mei-co-pat ; θνή-σκ-ω, ἔθαν-ον, τέ-θνη-κα Neben θαν-οῦ-μαι 
u. s. w. Diese wenigen Beispiele liessen sich leicht zu einem 
langen Verzeichnisse vermehren. Man beachte dabei namentlich, 
dass im Griechischen mehrfach sich ein mediales Futurum neben 
sonstigen Activformen festsetzt, wie wir fiirs Germanische ein 
Eindringen des medialen Perfects in die Flexion des Activs 
annehmen. 

So viel iiber den Bedeutungswandel. Hiernach wird zu zeigen 
sein, dass die Form der schwachen Priaterita sich der Herleitung 
aus dem medialen Perfect fiigt. Es handelt sich um dreierlei: die 
Stammesstufe, den Accent, die Endungen. 

Der erste Punkt kann kurz erledigt werden. Der Verbalstamm 
hat im dentalen Prateritum dieselbe Gestalt, wie im dentalen Parti- 
cipium, bei den abgeleiteten Verben sowohl wie bei den Priterito- 
Prasentia. Das heisst: die Endungen des dentalen Prateritums 
treten, wie das Suffix des Participiums, an den “ allgemeinen ” 
Stamm (im Gegensatz zum Prasensstamme), und zwar, falls der- 
selbe mehrfacher Abstufung fahig ist (wie bei den meisten Praterito- 
Prasentia), an die ‘“‘schwachste” Form. Das stimmt genau zu der 
Bildung des alten medialen Perfects, wie es namentlich im Altin- 
dischen und Griechischen erhalten ist. 

Damit hangt eng die Accentuation zuzammen, denn eben auf 
ihr beruht ja die Gestalt des Stammes. Wenn der Dental des 
schwachen Prateritums aufarisches /zuriickgeht, so muss dasselbe 
den Accent auf den Endungen gehabt haben, da nur unter dieser 
Voraussetzung sich das germanische d (bezw. δ) nach dem Verner- 
schen Gesetze erklart. Das mediale Perfect aber tragt im Altin- 
dischen, dessen Accentuation derjenigen der Ursprache am 
nachsten steht, den Ton auf den Endungen. 

Es ist also nur noch die wichtige Frage zu erledigen ob sich die 
Endungen des dentalen Prateritums mit den Endungen des alten 
medialen Perfects derartig vereinigen lassen, dass gleichzeitig der 
Tempuscharakter der Praterita seine Erklarung findet. 

Sehen wir zunachst, welche Gestalt die Singularendungen des 
mediopassiven Prasens und Perfects urspriinglich hatten. Scherer 
ZGDS. 227 = "347 hat angenommen, das Germanische setze im 
Singular des Passivs dieselben Endungen voraus, wie das Sanskrit: 
ai sat tat im Prasens, az saz az im Perfect. Das Perfect, meint er, 
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sei verloren gegangen, im Prasens seien die Endungen zu dem Zaz 
sat tat ausgeglichen, welches die gotischen Formen voraussetzen. 
Die Ausgleichung der Endung der 1. und 3. Sing. hielt Scherer 
fiir urgermanisch, indem er (S. 197 ==? 307) mit Grein (Ablaut S, 
37) in ags. kdtte (1. und 3. Sing.) =got. hattada einen Rest des 
Passivums im Angelsachsischen sah und dazu altn. hez#i (1. Sing.) 
aus derselben Form herleitete. Inzwischen hat Sievers in Paul u. 
Braunes Beitr. 6, 561 ff. erkannt, dass altn. ez#t auf urgerm. 
*hait-ai zuriickgeht, also noch die von Sch. fiir die 1. Sing. in 
ihrer Altesten Gestalt angenommene Endung enthalt. Die hierbei 
in Betracht kommenden Auslautsgesetze sind von J. Schmidt KZ. 
26, 42 ἢ." erdrtert. Schmidt kommt dabei zu dem Schlusse, dem 
altn. Aez¢7 entsprechend habe die 1. Sing. Pass. im Gotischen einmal 
*haita gelautet. Die 1. Sing. ware demnach nicht nur, wie Scherer 
wollte, in’der arischen Ursprache, sondern auch noch im Urger- 
manischen von der 3. Sing. verschieden gewesen und die Aus- 
gleichung erst innerhalb der einzelnen germanischen Sprachen 
erfolgt. 

Eine ahnliche Doppelheit der Bildung nun, wie in altn. hezt 
gegen got. hatfada und ags. hd¢fte, treffen wir im schwachen Prate- 
ritum an. 

Mit der kiirzeren Bildung, altn. Aeztz, vergleicht sich im Goti- 
schen die 1. 3. Sing. zddja “ging,” die auf urspriingliches *iy-af 
zuriickzufiihren ist und fiir das alte mediale Perfect der Wurzel 
ei- “gehen” (gr. εἶμι, lat. co u. s, w.) zu gelten hat. Die Form, 
an der man sich bisher mit den verschiedensten Deutungen abge- 
miiht hat* und die Kluge Beitr. z. Gesch. d. germ. Conjug. S. 124 


1 Ober die Behandlung des auslautenden ai im Germanischen vergleiche man 
ferner: Scherer ZGDS. ? 202. 205. 609 ; Braune P.-B. Beitr. 2, 161 ff.; Paul ebd. 
339 ff. u. 4, 452 ff.; Leskien Decl. im Slav.-Lit. ἃ. Germ. 8. 126 ff.; Mahlow 
D. langen Vocale S. 63 ff. u. 94 ff. Brugmann ist in seinem Grundrisse S. 518 
der Ansicht Pauls gefolgt, ohne auf Schmidts Aufsatz Ricksicht zu nehmen. 
Doch entscheidet das schwache Prateritum, wenn ich nicht irre, die Frage 
nunmehr endgiltig zu Gunsten der von Mahlow und Schmidt vertretenen Auf- 
fassung. 

* Die dlteren Ansichten tiber got. iddja findet man angegeben bei Scherer 
ZGDS. 204 = * 324 Anm. und Begemann Prat. S. 67 ff. Nachher haben Miller 
KZ. 24, 432 Anm, und Kluge Germ. Conjug. S 125 ff. vorgeschlagen, tddya mit 
altind. dydm, 3. Sing. dydt zu identificieren, und ihrer Auffassung haben sich 
inzwischen mehrere Gelehrten angeschlossen (vgl. z. B. Bremer P.-B. Beitr. 11, 
55, Brugmann Grundriss S, 128. 516). Die im Texte gegebene Erklarung ver- 
meidet die mit der Mdller-Klugeschen Deutung verbundene Annahme, es sei 
in diesem einen Falle ausnahmsweise das alte Augment im Germanischen 
bewahrt. 
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als “die grésste Crux der germ. Grammatik ” bezeichnet, fiigt sich 
bei dieser Auffassung ungezwungen in das germanische Verbal- 
system und in den Kanon der germanischen Auslautsgesetze. 
tddja als 1. Sing. lasst sich vollkommen identificieren mit lat. 27 
(aus i-i und dieses aus iz-i==*iy-az), dem sich spater—iibrigens 
in Composita wie adii, redti seltener als im Simplex—die Neubil- 
dung (vgl. Osthoff Perf. S. 225 u. 8.) ivi zur Seite stellt (Material 
bei Neue Lat. Formenl. II S. 397 ff. und Kiihner Ausf. Gramm. 
d. lat. Spr. I S. 504 ff.). Im Altindischen liegt das entsprechende 
Perfect nur in activer Flexion vor (3. Sing. ty@ ya, 3. Plur. 
ἐγώ). Medial flectiert wiirde die 1. 3. Sing. *zy¢ lauten und letz- 
tere Form—nicht das active ty4 ya—ware das Correlat von got. 
tddja. 

Ausserhalb des Gotischen hat sich in den germanischen Sprachen 
eine Spur des Prateritums tda/a nur in ags. éode erhalten. Wah- 
rend man friiher das @ der ags. Form mit dem dd des got. iddja 
in Verbindung brachte, haben Moller KZ. 24 5. 432 Anm. und 
Ten Brink Zeitschr. f. dt. Alt. 23 S. 65 ff. erkannt, dass got. iddja 
in der ersten Silbe von ¢o-de erhalten ist, wahrend die zweite Silbe 
die von neuem angefiigte Endung der schwachen Praterita enthalt. 
(Vgl. dazu Kluge Beitr. z. germ. Conjug. 5. 126, Moller Engl. 
Stud. 3 S. 158 f. und Kogel P.-B. Beitr. 9 5. 544). Das ¢o der 
ersten Silbe wird von Moller und Ten Brink als z7a- gefasst. Man 
darf es aber wol auch aus z/az- herleiten und annehmen, dass es sich 
zu got. tddja aus *iddjaz verhalt, wie (ob, féode zu got. fiaip, 
jijaida. 

Es gibt ausser got. 7ddja im Germanischen noch ein zweites 
Prateritum, welches in der 1. und 3. Sing. unmittelbar das mediale 
Perfect der arischen Ursprache fortsetzt: ags. dyde, altfries. dede, 
alts. deda, ahd. tefa,'’ die auf urgermanischem *ded-az beruhen. 
Wir finden in diesem Falle die genau entsprechende Bildung im 
Altindischen vor: dadh-¢ (1. und 3. Sing. des medialen Perfects, 
von den entsprechenden Personen des reduplicierten Prasens- 
stammes der Form nach nicht verschieden), welchem Fick a. a. O. 


1 Dass die erste Silbe dieser Formen die alte Reduplication wahrt, ist langst 
richtig erkannt. Zur Erkldrung der Stammsilbe hat man bisher das altindische 
oder iranische active Perfectum herangezogen (z. B. Bopp Vgl. Gramm. 11" 506, 
Windisch K. Beitr. 7 S. 459, Paul P.-B. Beitr. 4, 464 f., Kluge Germ. Conjug. 
S. 103 ff.) oder an das reduplicierte Imperfectum des Activs gedacht (Bezzen- 
berger Ztschr. f. dt. Philol. 5 S 475, Mdller Engl. Stud. 3 S. 159, u. P.-B. 


Beitr. 7, 469.) 
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das aus dedi entstandene -didi in lat. cré-didi (ἃ. i. cred-didi) zur 
Seite gestellt hat.’ Fiir die arische Ursprache ist dies Perfect als 
dhedh-ai zu reconstruieren. 

Got. zddja und westgerm. *dedaz sind, wie es scheint, die beiden 
einzigen Praterita, welche die urspriingliche, zum Altindischen 
stimmende Bildung der 1. und 3. Sing. des medialen Perfects 
wahren. Alle iibrigen schwachen Praterita, also die der Verba 
praterito-prasentia und der abgeleiteten Verben, weisen vor der 
Endung -az einen Dental auf, stimmen also zu der 3. Sing. des 
medialen Perfects im Griechischen auf -ra. Das erklare ich mir 
folgendermassen. Wahrscheinlich hatten Prasens und Perfect im 
Medium bei “unthematischer” Bildung urspriinglich dieselbe 
Endung. Nur die ‘‘thematischen” oder “ bindevocalischen”’ 
Prasensstamme—also diejenigen Verbalstamme, welche nach Ficks 
Theorie (Bezzenb. Beitr. 1 S. 1 ff.) die einfache Wurzel in zweisil- 
biger Gestalt bewahren—bildeten von vorn herein abweichend die 
3. Sing. auf -faz statt auf -az, Im Rigveda sind noch mehrfach 
‘“unthematische” Prasensformen auf -e in der 3. Sing. erhalten 
(vgl. Delbriick Altind. Verb. 5. 70). Haufiger aber endigt die 3. 
Sing. auch dort schon auf -fe (Delbriick a. a. O. 67 f.) und im 
klassischen Sanskrit gilt letztere als die regelrechte. Im Griechi- 
schen ist die “thematische ” Endung nicht nur im Prasens allge- 
mein durchgefiihrt, sondern auch ins Perfect iibertragen, das durch 
seinen Stamm vom Prisens hinreichend unterschieden war.? Im 
Germanischen hat sich im Prasens nur die thematische Bildung 
(urspr. -αΖ, -sat, -tazt) erhalten. Nehmen wir mit Scherer an, dass 


1Mit ved. dadhké, germ. *dedai darf man vielleicht auch die dreimal auf 
altgallischen Inschriften belegte Form dede “fecit” oder “ posuit” (vgl. Stokes 
in Bezzenb. Beitr. 11 S. 124 f. 128 u. 157) identificiren. Auslautendes σὲ scheint 
im Keltischen {τ ἃ durch ae hindurch in ¢ und dann δ iibergegangen zu sein. 

* Mit anderen Worten: der Unterschied zwischen dem -ai und -éaz in der 
primaren Endung der 3. Sing. des Mediums gehdrt zu den alten Verschieden- 
heiten der 6- und ###- Conjugation. Ist diese Annahme richtig, und sie hat an 
der altindischen Flexion einen tatsdchlichen Anhalt, so wird dadurch die Ver- 
mutung Brugmanns (Morph. Untersuch. 1 S. 13 Anm. u. S. 147) unwahrschein- 
lich, in der 1. Sing. sei urspriinglich -maz die Endung der unthematischen und 
«αἱ die der thematischen Stimme. Man misste den Endungen der 3. Sing. 
gemass ja das umgekehrte Verhdltnis erwarten. Ich glaube es reicht fir die 
I, Sing. die Annahme aus, dass sie im Medium urspriinglich durchweg den 
Ausgang -as (ohne vorausgehendes --) hatte. Das griechische -u-a: ist dann 
als Neubildung zu -oaz und «ταί nach dem -μέ, -σ (Ὁ), «τε der Activs anzusehen, die 
erst ins Leben trat, nachdem in der 3. Sing. das ταί von der thematischen Bil- 
dung aus sich verallgemeinert hatte. 


«ΗΗ»... 
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das Perfect im Germanischen urspriinglich—entsprechend dem 
Altindischen—die Endungen -αἱ -saz -az besass (was fiir das -αἱ 
der 1. und 3. Sing. durch got. zddja und westgerm. *dedaz ver- 
biirgt wird), so musste es nahe liegen, dem Perfect, wie im Griechi- 
schen, die gebrauchlichere Endung der Prasentia zu geben. Eine 
Verwechselung konnte nicht entstehen, da das Perfect durch ver- 
schiedene Stammbildung sich vom Prasens geniigend abhob. 
Also die 3. Sing. im Perfect erhielt die Endung -¢az. Die neue 
Form ist natiirlich nicht mit einem Schlage an die Stelle der alteren 
getreten, sondern beide sind langere Zeit promiscue neben ein- 
ander gebraucht: modernes -faz neben altmodischem -α Das 
Schwanken zwischen den beiden Endungen iibertrug sich von der 
3. Sing. auf die 1. Sing. des medialen Perfects, da man in diesem 
Tempus von jeher gewohnt war, erste und dritte Person im Sin- 
gular durch dieselbe Endung auszudriicken. 

Das Eindringen der Endung -az in die 1. und 3. Sing. des 
medialen Perfects war dadurch erleichtert, dass der anlautende 
Consonant dieser Endung iibereinstimmte mit dem Suffixanlaute 
des alten passiven Participiums auf -fo-, das ja mit dem medialen 
Perfect von jeher die prateritale Bedeutung und denselben Tempus- 
stamm (abgesehen von der Reduplication, die ja aber im Germa- 
nischen auch beim Perfect meist aufgegeben ist) teilte (vgl. ob. S. 
42 u. 50). Dass das Participium bei der Ausbreitung der 
Endung faz eine Rolle spielte,’ lasst sich beweisen. Die Ubertra- 
gung des Dentals in die Endung des medialen Perfects hat nur da 
stattgefunden, wo neben dem Perfect ein ¢-Participium stand, also 
bei den Praterito-Prasentia und den abgeleiteten Verben. In zddja 
und deda dagegen sind die alten Perfectendungen ohne das Ζ 
gewahrt, weil sie kein solches Participium neben sich hatten. 

Ich habe hierbei angenommen, dass die 1. und 3. Sing. des 
schwachen Prateritums im Urgermanischen durchweg dieselbe 
Endung hatten, wie es in allen germanischen Sprachen der Fall ist 
(got. -da, ags. -de, altfries. -de, alts. -da, -de, ahd. -¢a), ausgenommen 
im Altnordischen (1. Sing. -da, auf den dltesten Runeninschriften 
-do,* 3. Sing. -de, -d#). Man halt zwar neuerdings’ gerade die 


1 Bis zu einem gewissen Grade also behalt Begemanns Participialtheorie 
Recht. Allerdings aber ist es ein Unterschied, ob man das schw. Prat. geradezu 
aus dem Participium herleitet, oder dem letzteren nur eine ia bestimmten Gren- 
zen sich haltende Einwirkung auf die Entwickelung des Prat. zuschreibt. 

3 Die Beispiele bei Noreen Altn. Gr. 8448 Anm. 1. 

3Vgl. die oben 5. 44 Anm. citierten Stellen. 
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altnordische Weise fiir die Altere, indem man annimmt, die 1. 
Sing. habe im Urgermanischen die Endung -dé oder -don gehabt, 
und das -da der 1. Sing. im Gotischen sei aus -dé gekiirzt. Von 
dem Standpunkte aus, der in dem schwachen Prateritum eine 
imperfect- oder aoristartige Bildung mit urspriinglich langem Vocal 
in der Endung sieht, liegt es ja auch nahe, sich das Verhialtnis der 
Endungen so zu denken. Aber die Differenz der 1. und 3. Sing. 
im Nordischen lasst auch eine andere Deutung zu. Im Altnor- 
dischen haben Indicativ und Conjunctiv des schwachen Prateritums 
im Singular dieselben Endungen: -a in der ersten, -ev (-z7) in der 
zweiten, -é (-2) in der dritten Person. Das -a der ersten Person 
entspricht im Conjunctiv gotischem und urgermanischem -az. 
Der Indicativ des Prateritums ist im Altnordischen gelegentlich 
ganz oder teilweise durch den Conjunctiv verdrangt: skyda ist, 
wie sich aus dem Umlaute ergibt, eigentlich eine Conjunctivform, 
ebenso das neben munda in indicativischem Sinne gebrauchte 
mynda (s. Noreen Altn. Gr. §439 Anm. 3). Unter diesen 
Umstinden wird man mit Gislason' das -a der 1. Sing. als {bertra- 
gung aus dem Conjunctive fassen diirfen. Es entspricht gotischem 
und urgermanischem -az wie z. B. in dé#a—got. ahfau (Noreen 
§113, 2). Die Formen der Runeninschriften, wie tawido, worahto 
diirfen somit in ihrer Endung nicht unmittelbar fiir urgermanisch 
gelten, sondern ihr auslautendes -o ist (durch die Mittelstufe -ox) 
aus urgermanischem -az entstanden. 

Zu den charakteristischen Endungen des dentalen Prateritums 
gehort ausser den bisher behandelten der 1. und 3. Person die der 
2. Person des Singulars. Ich vermag fiir sie eine Erklarung, die 
mir selbst geniigte, nicht zu geben. Es liegt zwar nahe, an die 
secundare Medialendung der zweiten Person im Altindischen, -¢hés, 
zu denken. Aber einerseits ist es nicht wahrscheinlich, dass neben 
der primaren Endung der ersten und dritten Person von uralter 


' Aarbdg. f. nord. Oldk. og Hist. 1869, wie ich aus dem Berichte von Mobius 
KZ. 19,212 f.entnehme. Die Einwendungen, welche Paul in seinen u. Braunes 
Beitr. 4, 464 gegen diese Ansicht erhebt, scheinen mir von keinem Belang. 
Paul entgegnet in erster Linie: ‘“‘ Die Tendenz der Sprache geht viel mehr auf 
Ausgleichung als auf Schaffung neuer Unterschiede.” Ich bin immer der Mei- 
nung gewesen, dass in der Entwickelung der Sprache die Differenzierung eine 
ebenso wichtige Rolle spielt, wie die Obertragung, dass beide in jeder Epoche 
der Sprachgeschichte Hand in Hand gehen. Aber auch wenn ich den princi- 
piellen Standpunkt Pauls teilte, wirde mich das gegen G.’s Erklarung durchaus 
nicht einnehmen, denn dieselbe besagt ja eben, dass Indicativ- und Conjunctiv- 
endungen hier mit einander ausgeglichen seien. 
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Zeit her in der zweiten Person eine Secundarendung sollte gestan- 
den haben. Andrerseits sind wir bis jetzt nicht einmal in der Lage 
mit einiger Sicherheit anzugeben, welche Gestalt die 2. Sing. im 
Urgermanischen hatte. Gotisch und Nordisch weisen auf -és, 
Altsachsisch und Althochdeutsch dagegen auf -ds. Wenn im 
Angelsachsischen (-es, -est) und Friesischen (-es?) der Vocal der 
2. Sing.jzu dem der 1. und 3. Sing. stimmt, so kann dies auf Gleich- 
machung beruhen. Vielleicht also ist ostgermanisches -és und 
westgermanisches -ds vorauszusetzen. Aber wie lassen sich beide 
vermitteln? Dazu kommt nun, dass in einem der beiden alten 
medialen Perfecta ohne dentalen Tempuscharakter die zweite Per- 
son ganz abweichend gebildet ist. Zu alts. deda, ahd. “ta lautet 
die 2. Sing. alts. d4di, ahd. /4#, und diese Formen sind offenbar 
alter als die in Einklang mit der itiblichen Endung der 2. Sing. 
gebildeten ags. dydest, alts. dedos (vgl. Scherer ZGDS. 203 ==" 323). 
Das fiihrt dann weiter auf die noch ungeldste Frage nach der Bil- 
dung der 2. Sing. der starken Praterita im Westgermanischen.’ 
Auch das urgermanische -/ der 2. Sing. der starken Praterita 
im Ostgermanischen harrt noch seiner Erklarung; in Kluges 
Annahme, dies Ζ sei.auf dem Wege der Formiibertragung an die 
Stelle eines lautlich berechtigten p getreten (KZ. 26, go f.), kann 
ich nicht mehr als einen vorlaufigen Notbehelf sehen. Es scheinen 
eben bei der Bildung der 2. Sing. des Perfects im Germanischen 
iiberall Verhaltnisse vorzuliegen, die wir noch nicht durchschauen. 

Vom Singular, oder genauer von der 1. und 3. Sing. aus ist das 
# nach meiner Meinung auf den Anlaut sammtlicher Endungen 
des schwachen Prateritums iibertragen, indem gleichzeitig das Ζ 
des Participiums dazu mitwirkte, diesem Consonanten die Bedeut- 
ung eines prateritalen Elementes zu geben und thn allmahlich 
zum ‘‘ Tempuscharakter” des medialen Prateritums zu erheben. 
Eine Parallele hierzu bietet ausser der schon oben S. 47 Anm. 
beriihrten Entstehung des lateinischen v-Perfects z. B. die Ent- 
wickelung des v-Deponens im Italischen und im Keltischen. 
Der Charakter dieses Deponens ist, wie kiirzlich Windisch in 
seiner lehrreichen Abhandlung “‘ Uber die Verbalformen mit dem 
Charakter 7 im Arischen, Italischen und Griechischen ” ? ( Leipzig, 
1887) iiberzeugend nachgewiesen hat, von Hause aus lediglich ein 
Bestandteil einer beschrankten Anzahl von Personalendungen, 


1Zuletzt hat darilber, so viel mir bekannt ist, v. Fierlinger KZ. 27, 430 ff. 
gehandelt. 
*Abhandlungen d. Sachs, Gesellsch. ἃ. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Cl., Bd. X Nr. 6. 
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namentlich der 3. Plur., und zwar nicht einmal urspriinglich rein 
medialer Endungen. 

Dass ausserhalb der Singularformen des Indicativs die hinter 
dem Dental stehenden Endungen des schwachen Prateritums aus 
dem starken Prateritum stammen, wurde schon oben (S. 44 f.) 
bemerkt. 

Diirfen wir uns die Entstehung des schwachen Prateritums in 
der angegebenen Weise denken, so haben die Verba praterito-pra- 
sentia nicht, wie man bisher annahm, sich ein neues Prateritum 
nach dem Muster der abgeleiteten Verba gebildet. Ihre Beson- 
derheit besteht vielmehr darin, dass sie neben dem activen Perfect 
mit prasentischer Bedeutung das urspriinglich mediale Perfect in 
prateritalem Sinne gewahrt haben. Bei den abgeleiteten Verben 
dagegen kann das mediale Prateritum nicht direct in die Ursprache 
zuriickreichen. ‘Abgeleitete Verba hatten,’” wie Mahlow Die 
langen Vocale S. 13 mit Recht annimmt, “in indogermanischer 
Zeit nur einen Prasensstamm; die iibrigen Tempora werden erst 
in den Einzelsprachen nach Analogie der primaren Verba neu 
gebildet.” Aber wie wir im Griechischen und Lateinischen die 
Flexion der abgeleiteten Verba auch ausserhalb des Prasens voll- 
kommen ausgebildet finden, so wird auch im Germanischen die 
Ubertragung des #-Prateritums und ¢-Participiums auf die abgelei- 
teten Verba schon in verhialtnismassig frithe Zeit fallen. 


HERMANN COLLITZz. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 6. Fedr, 1888. 


III.—THE “SORTES SANCTORUM” IN THE ST. 
GERMAIN CODEX (1). 


The famous St. Germain Codex, which is marked in the critical 
apparatus of modern Greek Testament criticism by the sign σι, 
has long been recognized as occupying a very important place in 
theso-called Old Latin or pre-Hieronymian text of the New Testa- 
ment. In the Gospel of St. Matthew in particular it contains so 
large a proportion of early non-Vulgate readings that its text has 
been reprinted in full by Dr. John Wordsworth, as a labor prelim- _ 
inary to the more gigantic design of the re-edition of the Vulgate. 
From the time of Robert Stephen this book has always attracted 
the student, and Dr. Wordsworth gives a very full and careful 
account of the labors of previous scholars (such as John Walker 
and Martianay) who have preceded him in the collation or ana- 
lysis of its text. It is very interesting to watch the growth of the 
study of any given manuscript, and to remark the increasing 
demand made by advancing scholarship for an accurate and com- 
plete acquaintance with the monuments upon which it is engaged. 
The study of the text is only imperfectly presented to us unless it 
contain a historical sketch of its progress as well as the final results 
which it involves. We may say, then, that with regard to the St. Ger- 
main Codex of St. Matthew we have reached the point in which we 
can in a moment determine any reading that it contains, and the next 
problem is to pass from the text and its collators to its antecedent 
history, especially in relation to other Latin texts with which it is 
connected or from which it may have been derived: and this is a 
much more difficult matter; the transference of a text with proper 
descriptions from vellum to printed paper is largely a mechanical 
thing, requiring scholarship and attention and experience in early 
book-study, but not much beyond. With the text in the hands of 
the scholar in an accessible form, the problem begins; viz: to 
write the history of the text of the St. Germain Codex in the 
period reckoned backward from its own scribe. The case in hand 
is one of peculiar interest : was the Codex formed upon a Vulgate 
basis with intercorrection from Old Latin texts, or was it based upon 
an Old Latin text and corrected by means of the Vulgate and other 
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Old Latin MSS? Dr. Wordsworth seems to incline to the latter 
belief: “the basis of our book was not a Hieronymian text, but a 
mixture of the Italian and European texts, which was corrected occa- 
sionally by the Vulgate, but has a large peculiar element, perhaps 
drawn from several MSS.” Beyond this point he does not see 
his way, so that the problem of the text-origins of gi stands pretty 
much where it did before. It is not our object to express any 
Opinion, at present, on these points, but to suggest that it often 
happens that before we can advance we must go back. Are we 
quite sure that we have fairly finished the paleographical study of 
the book itself? We have lost a good deal in the critical study, 
for instance, of New Test. Greek MSS through the reluctance of 
collators to record peculiarities in their MSS which did not seem to 
directly concern themselves with the text, thus ignoring the fact that 
what does not immediately bear upon the text may bear very 
strongly upon the genealogy of the MSS. Accordingly I propose 
to discuss one or two trifling points in connection with the. St. 
Germain MS which have hitherto been insufficiently studied, and 
it is possible that in this way we may get some light on the larger 
questions that are involved. 

We begin, then, with the observation that the MS has in pre- 
vious days been used for what are called the “‘ Sortes Sanctorum.” 
Shortly after the publication of Wordsworth’s Old Latin Biblical 
Texts No. I, containing the S, Germain text, the work was reviewed 
by M. Samuel Berger in the Bulletin Critique for 15 Sept. 1884, 
who remarked infer alia as follows: “ L’Evangile de S. Jean est 
partagé dans le manuscrit, en 316 sections, et 185 de ces para- 
graphes (si j’ai bien compté) sont accompagnés de courtes devises, 
sans aucune relation avec la texte de |’Evangile, écrites en un latin 
barbare, et dont voici, par exemple, quelques-unes. xxx (c. iii 1) 
Perfectum opus. xxxi (iii 3) Jnsperata causa perficitur. xxxii 
Gii 7) Quod verum est dicito. xxxiii (ili 9) St mentiris arguent 
fe. xxxiv (ill 12) Gloria magna. xxxv (iii 14) Pro manifesta- 
tione. xxxvi (iii 16) De juditio quod verum est si dixeris, libens 
pas possible de voir dans ces singuliéres notes autre chose que des 
formules de bonne aventure, de celle que l’on a appelées sortes 
sanctorum.” There is not the slightest doubt that M. Berger’s 
explanation of these marginal sentences (which had been copied 
for Dr. Wordsworth by Mr. G. L. Youngman, but not understood 
by him) is correct. The book has been used for purposes of 
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divination, a custom which seems to have prevailed in early times 
both in civil and ecclesiastical matters, and, perhaps we might add, 
especially in France. Without going into the matter in detail, it 
will be sufficient to observe that the most probable method of using 
the Sortes would be by the selection of a number, for there are 
objections to the method of opening the book at random where 
the margins are thickly studded with sentences. Probably, there- 
fore, a number was selected, and the pages of the Gospel of St. 
John were turned until the sentence was found to which that num- 
ber was attached. 

By the kindness of Dr. Wordsworth, and the courteous assist- 
ance of one of the students in the Theological College at Salisbury, 
I have been furnished with a transcript of Mr. Youngman’s notes 
on these Sortes, and am enabled to draw one or two further conclu- 
sions. The transcript shows the successive sentences arranged with 
the attached numerals in a series running with frequent chasms 
from i to ccxvi (read cccxvi). Ina few cases the numeral is wanting, 
and there are occasionally slight clerical errors like the one just 
mentioned which are capable of immediate rectification. We will 
examine the series of sentences more closely presently. Mean- 
while let us turn to another peculiar feature of the Codex which 
has hitherto remained without explanation. — 

On fol. 89b the following note is made by Dr. Wordsworth : 
“At the end of the letter to Damasus 15 a sort of wheel full of 
numbers, apparently some arrangement of the canons which follow 
on 4% pages.” My attention was drawn to this wheel by Dr. 
Wordsworth, with an inquiry as to whether any explanation could 
be given of it, and I took the opportunity, when last in Paris, to 
look at it and make a copy. It is a wheel with eight compart- 
ments or sectors, and each compartment contains a series of 
numbers. For example, the sector which is least densely occupied 
with figures contains the numbers CXCVII, CCXIII, CCXL, 
CCXXI, CCXXVITI, CCXXXV, CCXLVI, and similarly, only 
with greater profusion, in the other sectors. 

In the first place we may dispel from our minds the idea that 
these have anything to do with the Eusebian Canons, for there is 
nothing to invite the identification ; and in the next place, observ- 
ing that the numbers form a broken series running from 1 to 316, 
we easily see that the wheel is a part of the Sortes Sanctorum, 
and that in some way or other its compartments are meant to 
facilitate the problem of determining one’s destiny. So much is 
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certain. We may not be able to say according to what method a 
number was selected from one of the eight compartments, but the 
relation between the wheel of numbers and the sections of St. 
John’s Gospel is certain. 

When we come’to examine the numbered compartments more 
carefully in comparison with the numbered sentences, we find that 
in the majority of cases a number in one of the compartments 
corresponds to a number in the margins to which a sentence is 
attached, as of course it should do on the hypothesis of identifi- 
cation, obvious errors of transcription being corrected; but there 
is a number of cases in which the two series will not agree, and 
the suggestion arises in one’s mind that perhaps the wheel of 
numbers was not made directly from the margins of the Codex, 
but that both it and the series may be derived from some earlier 
and more complete series. This supposition would easily explain 
the incomplete character of the numerical assonances ; for example, 
in the first compartment of the wheel there are 33 numbers, of 
which 11 do not find a place in the numbers of the Sortes. We 
shall examine these and see whether the suspicion of an earlier 
set of divination sentences is confirmed in other directions, and 
although at first sight it seems unnecessary to seek a written 
original for so trivial a matter, I think we can establish its exist- 
ence with certainty. 

Let us turn to another more famous MS, namely, the Codex 
Bezae. The lower margins of the Gospel of S. Mark in Codex 
Bezae contain, in a rude Greek hand, a succession of short sen- 
tences. Of these Scrivener says (p. xxxvii): “They consist of 
moral apophthegms, some of them silly enough.” Amongst his 
facsimiles he gives a sentence from the margin of the verso of 
leaf 302: 

eay Yvon ελεγχουσιν σε, 


and conjectures that these rude uncials may be due to the hand 
that wrote the τίτλοι in Matthew and Mark, i. e. to a hand of the 
tenth century. Again, at the end of the book he makes a collec- 
tion of the sentences, 69 in number, but without noticing that they 
are a system of ‘“‘sortes sanctorum.” 

When we examine these Greek sortes by the side of the Latin 
system in Cod. σι we can easily see that they form a part of the 
same system. For example, the sentence quoted above is evi- 
dently the same as appears in gi under the form “Si mentiris, 
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arguent te”; and this is only one out of a very large number of 
coincidences so complete that we may be certain some connection 
exists between the two systems. In order to determine the nature 
of this relationship we must examine more closely, and we can 
easily assure ourselves in the first place that neither catalogue was 
taken from the other, for each list of sentences contains many 
things that are wanting in the other. They are therefore derived 
from a common nucleus, either by independent accretions or 
omissions. In the next place, if the two sets of sentences be 
arranged side by side we can easily see that if a number. be 
attached to each of the sentences in Codex Bezae corresponding 
to its place in the codex, the sentences thus numbered will be in 
harmony with the actually numbered passages in the margin of 
the St. Germain Codex. In order to make this clear we may 
actually write down the first portions of each of the two catalogues 
as follows, the St. Germain list being given completely and the 
parallel sentences noted from the other list : 


S. Germain Cod. Cod. Bezae. 
i. Cessa ei certaueris, (i). αφεσ pi φιλονϊκησῖσ. 
ii, qd fit coplebita. (ii). το γενωμενον redioure. 
iii, non ad ipsis causa. (11). ove enirvyavis τον map- 
yparoc. 
iv. perficitur causa, (iv). reNiovpevoy παραμα. 
(? xiii). spes bona, ar tee τὲ a Ae ee ὦ 
gaudium fiet. (xiv). απο λυπῖσ ns yapay. 
xv. est decé dies fiet. (xv). pera δεκα ἡμερασ yivere. 
XvVili. et bene. (xvill). αἀκολουθησον καὶ καλον ov 
γίνετε. 
xxil. perfect opus. (XXil). reAnovpevoy παργμα καλον. 
xxii, \ credere ula causa (XXIV). πιστευσον orn τὸ παργμα 
1, xxiv. bona δ. καλον εστιν. 
etc. etc. 


The barbarisms are easily corrected in the foregoing; ad tpsis, 
for example, = adifisceris, and so on. These corrections being 
made, it is seen that as far as it goes the list in Cod. Bezae is com- 
plete, though only a fragment of the original scheme; and that 
the list in the St. Germain MS is a series of extracts from the 
original scheme. The agreement between the numbers shows 
that the Beza sentences and the St. Germain sentences are taken 
from a numbered series of sentences similar to that in the St. Ger- 
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main Codex, i. e. the numbers are not due to the sectional arrange- 
ment of St. John in the St. Germain Codex into 316 paragraphs, 
but to a similar arrangement in a previous codex. And since the 
St. Germain Codex has these paragraph divisions also in common 
with the original from which the Sortes were taken, it follows that this 
original must have been, at least in St. John, the MS from which 
the St. Germain Codex took the foundation of its text. And this 
being so, we are entitled to affirm that there was a time when the 
original of the St. Germain Codex in St. John, and probably the 
Codex itself, was in the same library with the Codex Bezae. Nor 
does the date to which the hands are to be referred militate against 
this supposition; for we have seen that Scrivener inclines to refer 
the annotator in Cod. Bezae to the tenth century, and the common 
idea with regard to the St. Germain Codex is that it belongs to the 
ninth. Both of these estimates are approximate, and we can only 
say that the two series of annotations in the two codices belong to 
nearly the same period of time. Our conclusion points out the 
direction in which we are to look for the manuscript origin (or 


origins) of the St. Germain Codex. 
J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


IV.—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN ὈΙΑΙΕΚΓΊ. 
I. 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


The object of the present chapter is to trace the history of the 
early German settlers of Pennsylvania from their old homes in 
the Fatherland to their settlements in the province of William 
Penn. By thus ascertaining their ethnic origin it will be possible 
to determine the speech-elements brought by them to Pennsyl- 
vania soil and developed into the unique dialect termed “ Penn- 
sylvania German” or “ Pennsylvania Dutch” (called by those who 
speak it, ‘‘ Pennsylvanisch Deitsch”’). 

While the theme is of peculiar interest to the linguist, it has for 
the student of American institutions also an importance too often 
overlooked by our historians. Here two great branches of a 
powerful ethnic stem unite to develop under new conditions a new 
social and political organism. It is hence great historical injustice 
to include all the early settlements of Pennsylvania under the 
occupation and development of that province by Quakers (or 
Friends). It has been those of German blood, men like Rupp, 
Seidensticker, Egle, and others of local importance, who have 
called attention to the real significance of this German element in 
the colonization of America.* True, our liberty-loving poet has 
caught the plaintive note of the pioneer’s song and woven it into the 
touching “ Lay of the Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” Franz Daniel Pas- 
torius leaving the scenes of literary activity and the “ iiberdriissig 
gekosteten europdischen Eitelkeiten” to find religious freedom 
and political quiet beyond the sea, in a humble cottage, over 
whose portal he set the Latin motto: 

“Parva domus sed amica Bonis: procul este Profani.” 


Klein ist mein Haus, doch Gute sieht es gern ; 
Wer gottlos ist, der bleibe fern.? 


1This paper forms the first chapter of a more elaborate philological treatise 
on the Pennsylvania German dialect. 

3 Of America, because from Pennsylvania a constant stream of migration has 
pushed its way into all parts of the West. Cf. Rauch’s Handbuch, Preface, p. 8. 

3Cf. Seidensticker, Bilder aus der Deutsch-Pennsylvanischen Geschichte, 
S. 39. 
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There is perhaps no State in the Union affording so many 
curious phenomena of social history as the Keystone State. Here 
are found living illustrations of nearly every step of our national 
development—the statesman, scholar, poet—worthy representa- 
tives of modern culture—and hard by, the crude, honest, industrious 
Palatine (Pfalzer) or Swiss, wearing the garb of the seventeenth 
century, observing the customs of his ancestors in their modest 
hamlets along the Rhine, contentedly indifferent to the march of 
literature, art or science. Here, too, is found the most varied 
commingling of nationalities—Dutch, Swedes, English, Scotch, 
Irish, Norwegians, Danes,' French, Germans, not to speak of the 
promiscuous influx of Hungarians, Italians and what not, in the 
last few decenniums of the present century. 

It is in the midst of such varied ethnic forces that we are to seek 
the causes which have contributed to the formation of this impor- 
tant speech-island in the domain of German dialects. The subject 
proper will be discussed under two periods—the first, that of 
colonization* (1682-1753); the second, that of migration and 
frontier settlement (1753-1848). To give completeness to the 
treatment, it will not be amiss to review briefly early German colo- 
nization in other provinces of America. In the year 1705 a number 
of German Reformed left their homes between Wolfenbiittel and 
Halberstadt, went first to Neuwied in Rhenish Prussia, and thence to 
Holland, whence (1707) they sailed for New York, intending to 
join the Dutch settlements in that province; but, driven by storm 
into the Delaware Bay, they started for New York by a land route 
through Nova Caesaria (N. J.). On reaching the regions watered 
by the Musconetcong, the Passaic and their tributaries, they halted 
and settled what is now known as German Valley of Morrison 
County, N.J. Many of their descendants are still to be found in 
Somerset, Bergen, and Essex counties. There were German settle- 
ments at Elizabethtown before 1730, and about the same time at 
Hall Mill. . 

Of the 33,000 who at the invitation of Queen Anne left the 
Rhine country for London in the years 1708-9, 12,000 to 13,000 


1Tn 1853 Ole Bull attempted to settle a colony of Norwegians and Danes in 
Abbott Township, Potter County. Some of these colonists still remain in the 
county. 

* The early settlements of the Dutch on the Delaware, of the Swedes in the 
southeastern corner of the province, of the French pioneers in the western 
portion of the State, do not directly concern us here. 
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arrived in London 1708. In the fall of 1709 one hundred and 
fifty families, consisting of six hundred Palatines, were sent under 
the direction of Christian de Graffenried and Ludwig Michel, 
natives of Switzerland, to North Carolina. Tobler and Zuber- 
bohler of St. Gall, Switzerland, settled with a large number of 
their countrymen in Granvill County, N. C., in the first third of 
the 18th century. Many Germans went from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania to the mountainous regions of North Carolina. Lincoln, 
Stoke, and Granvill counties were settled by Germans. Those in 
North Carolina from Pennsylvania alone numbered in 1785 over 
1500 souls.’ 

Another company of Palatine Lutherans left London in the 
year 1708 under the direction of Rev. Josua Kocherthal, arrived 
in New York probably in December of the same year and settled 
at Newberg. In June, 1710, ten vessels set sail from London with 
more than 4000 Germans and, after a voyage of six months, 
arrived in New York. It is stated that 1700 died during the 
passage or immediately on landing. In the autumn, about 1400 
of the survivors were sent to Livingston’s Manor on the Hudson. 
Of. these, one hundred and fifty families went to Schoharie Valley 
in 1712, and some found a home on the frontiers of the Mohawk 
Valley. 

Queen Anne sent some Germans to Virginia also, where they 
settled at Rappahannock in Spottsylvania County. They advanced 
later, however, up the river, and many of them crossed over into 
North Carolina. Shenandoah and Rockingham counties, Va., 
were settled before 1746 by Germans from Pennsylvania. Many 
of their descendants still speak the German language, or “ Dutch,” 
as Washington called it when referring to them in his surveys of 
their land.’ 

As early as 1710-1712 German emigrants came to Maryland 
and settled between Monocacy and the mountains, where Fred- 
ericktown was laid out in 1745. This settlement soon extended 
to the Glades, Middletown, and Hagerstown. In the years 
1748-54 about 2800 Germans were brought to Maryland, many 
of whom settled in Baltimore.’ 

In the year 1716-17 several thousand Germans, under the 


'Cf. Rupp, 30,000 German Names, p. 4, quoted from Léher, p. 69. 

* Quoted by Rupp in 30,000 German Names, p. 7, from Sparks’ Washington, 
IT 418. 

*Cf. Rupp, 30,000 German Names, p. 13, and Gayarre’s Louisiana, pp. 360-L. 
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leadership of John Law,’ embarked for Louisiana, but Law landed 
them on the pontines of Biloxi, near Mobile. After exposure and 
death had wrought their ravages, about three hundred finally 
settled along the Mississippi, in the present Céte d’Or, thirty or 
forty miles above New Orleans. Their descendants forgot their 
mother tongue and adopted the French language. 

In the spring of 1734, some Lutherans from Salzburg in Upper 
Austria arrived in Georgia and settled Ebenezer in Effingham 
County. This colony received accessions and numbered in 1745 
several hundred families. In addition to forty or fifty Moravians 
who had already settled in the State under the leadership of 
Nitchman, there were also a number of Germans in Savannah. 
In the year 1732 about one hundred and seventy persons were 
brought over by Pury of Neuchatel and began a Swiss settlement 
called Purysburg, on the north bank of the Savannah, about 
thirty-six miles from its mouth. 

In the years 1740-1755 many Palatines were sent to South 
Carolina and settled Orangeburg, Congaree, and Wateree. In 
1765 more than six hundred Palatines and Suabians, sent over 
from London, settled a separate township in South Carolina. 

In 1739 a settlement was made by German Lutherans and 
German Reformed at Waldoborough in Lincoln County, Maine.* 

In 1753 George II of England induced a company consisting 
largely of Hanoverians to go and settle in Nova Scotia. They 
landed at Marliguish June 7th of the same year and laid out the 
town of Lunenburg, where their descendants are still to be found. 


I.—PERIOD OF COLONIZATION (1682-1753). 


At the beginning of this period we are met by two groups of 
facts which gave rise to the great influx of Germans into Penn- 
sylvania: (1) the unsettled political, religious and social condition 
of Germany ; (2) the influence of William Penn’s travels in that 
country, which, at the beginning of the 17th century a pros- 
perous country, had been reduced by the Thirty Years War to 
the most wretched poverty. The peasant, whose condition before 
the war, though tolerable, was not without marks of the wars of 


'The famous visionary banker, author of “Α Discourse upon Money and 
Trade.” 

* Further survivals of their influence are Bremen in the same county, and 
Frankfort in Waldo County, Maine. 
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the early 16th century, was brought to the last extremity. He 
had caught the spirit of misrule from the lawless life of the sol- 
dier, Villages and towns lay in ashes; many a promising son of 
the soil fell a victim to the plague, and many districts were left 
desolate. Burgher and peasant alike groaned under the weight 
of religious persecution. 

“Where Catholicism still had foothold, the leaders of the Pro- 
testant party were swept away—especially the parochial clergy 
(Seelsorger)—most thoroughly in those provinces in which the 
Emperor himself was sovereign. Much had been done before the 
long war, but still, at the beginning of the struggle, the political 
majority, the keenest intelligence, the greater number of the con- 
gregations in Upper Austria, Moravia, Bohemia, and Silesia, were 
evangelical. At this point a thorough reformation was instituted. 
Burghers and peasants were driven to confession in crowds by the 
soldiers; whoever, often after imprisonment and torture, refused 
to renounce his faith, was compelled to quit the country, which 
many thousands did. It was deemed a favor if the fugitives were 
granted an insufficient respite for the disposition of their movable 
property.” "ὦ 

While southeastern Germany was suffering from the wounds of 
the Thirty Years War, the western provinces, especially the Upper 
Rhine country, were suffering under the ravages of Louis XIV. He 
had laid waste the cities of Alsace and taken possession of Freiburg 
in the Breisgau, Lorraine, Franche Comté, Vaudemont, Saarlouis, 
Saarbriicken, Mompelgard, Luxemburg, and Strassburg. In 1685 
he revoked the Edict of Nantes, by which Henry IV had granted 
Protestants equal rights with Catholics (1598), thus driving out of 
France 500,000 Huguenots, many of whom sought refuge in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England. Inthe year 1689 the Rhine Palatinate 
(Rhein-Pfalz, Kur-Pfalz) was exposed to the most ruthless devas- 
tations. Terror reigned in hideous guise. If we add to these 
conditions the religious disturbances resulting from the pietistic 
movement throughout Germany, we shall find a ready explanation 
of the enthusiasm with which Germans hailed the hope of a 
peaceful home beyond the sea. 

It was just prior to this culmination of woes that William Penn 
made his visits to Germany—the first in 1671, the second in 1677. 

During his first visit Penn went to Emden, Crefeld, and various 


1 Freytag, Bilder III 199. 
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points in Westphalia. It is, however, the second of his visits which 
has the greatest significance. This time he went to Rotterdam, 
Leyden, Haarlem, and, most important of all, Amsterdam, where 
a general assembly of Quakers (Friends) from various parts of 
Europe was convened. Besides the above-named places, Penn 
revisited Crefeld, Emden, and Duisburg, extending his travels up 
the Rhineland to Krischheim, Worms, Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
and neighboring points. The acquaintances made during this 
visit led to the formation of two important land companies, the 
Crefeld Purchasers and the Frankfort Land Company. The 
Crefelders were, however, strictly speaking, private land-buyers 
and not an organization. 

It was as plenipotentiary agent of the Frankfort Company that 
Franz Daniel Pastorius arrived in Philadelphia, August 20, 1683, 
accompanied by ten persons. Their object was to prospect for 
subsequent emigrants. The first actual German colonists, how- 
ever, arrived in Philadelphia October 16, 1683, by the ship “ Con- 
cord” (the Pennsylvania-German “ Mayflower”). This company 
of settlers consisted of thirteen families from Crefeld and the 
neighborhood. “Sie waren eine Sippe so zu sagen. So weit ihr 
Gewerbe hat ermitteln lassen, waren es grésstenthiels Leinweber, 
so dass Pastorius allerdings Veranlassung hatte, den Weberstuhl 
in das Stadtwappen von Germantown zu setzen” (Seidensticker). 

Siedensticker thinks the thirty-three souls mentioned are to be 
understood, from the correspondence of Claypoole and Furly, as 
thirty-three ‘‘freights.” This being the case, the actual number 
must have been considerably more than thirty-three persons, as 
children under twelve years came as “‘half-freight’’ and those 
under one year of age came free. The names of these persons 
are interesting and significant.’ It was this group of colonists 
who, under the direction of Pastorius, began the settlement of 
Germantown, 1683. Seidensticker suggests that there may have 
been Mennonites among them, though Crefeld and Krischheim 
near Worms were strong Quaker points, and that the early 
divisions of Germantown—Krisheim, Sommerhausen, Crefeld— 
doubtless represented the places dear to them as homes in the 
Fatherland. Of the Crefeld Purchasers, who had bought in all 
18,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania, Jacob Telner of Crefeld 
came to America in 1684, Van Bebber in 1687, Jan Strepers of 


1Cf. Seidensticker, Bilder, S. 28, who cites Pastorius’ ‘‘Grund- und Lager- 
bach.” 
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Kaldenkirchen, in 1691. Although no statement is found that 
fresh colonists came at these different times, it is hardly probable 
that these land-purchasers came over to settle without consid- 
erable companies of their immediate acquaintances. Thus we 
have located the first German settlers in Penn’s Province. __ 
The next company of Germans to settle in Pennsylvania was a 
group of enthusiasts, called ‘‘The Awakened” (“ Erweckte”), 
about forty in number, under the guidance of Johann Kelpius. 
They arrived in Philadelphia June 22d, and in Germantown on 
“8:1, Johannistag” of the year 1694. Kelpius himself was from 
Siebenbiirgen. He, with Koster, Falckner, Biedermann and 
others, had rallied around Pfarrer Zimmermann, who had been 
removed from his pastorate in Bietigheim in Wiirtemberg. After 
a short stay in Halberstadt and Magdeburg, the company decided 
to emigrate to Pennsylvania. Zimmermann, however, died in Rot- 
terdam, leaving Kelpius to direct the mystic wanderers into the 
new land. He accordingly settled the suspicious new-comers on 
the Wissahickon, a short distance from Germantown, probably 
near the present Hermit’s Spring and Hermit’s Lane. Kelpius 
himself was steeped in the teachings of Jacob Bohme, Dr. Peter- 
sen, and the English prophetess Jane Leade. With his little 
group of mystics he resolved to lead a hermit’s life in the wilder- 
ness and await the second coming of Christ. Their settlement 
was Called “ Das Weib in der Wiiste”’ (the woman in the wilder- 


ness). Besides the men above mentioned there were a number 


of women, but with no thought of earthly love in their life.’ 
From the Chronicon Ephratense* we learn the further develop- 
ment of this society: “Ihre Anzahl war damals (1694) bey 
vierzig, hatte sich aber vermehrt, dann 1704 vereinigte sich Con- 
rad Matthai, ein Schweizer, damit.” 

From 1704-1712 the first settlements in Berks County were 
made by English Friends, French Huguenots, and German emi- 
grants from the Palatinate. The Germans settled near Wahlink 
(Oley). 

Isaac Turk, or de Turck, having been compelled, like thousands 
of his countrymen, to quit France, fled to Frankenthal in the 
Palatinate, emigrated thence (1709) to America and settled near 
Esopus, N. Y., but removed in 1712 to Oley, Berks County, 


1Cf. Seidensticker, Bilder, 5. 98: ‘‘Und so wollten denn auch die Mitglieder 
des ‘ Weibes in der Wiiste’ nicht freien und nicht gefreit werden.” 
*A chronicle kept in the cloister at Ephrata, Lancaster,County, Pa. 
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Pa. In the same year a company of Mennonites purchased land 
in Pequea (in the present Lancaster County), Pennsylvania. In 
order to escape persecution for their religious convictions, they 
left their homes in the cantons Zurich, Bern, and Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland, in 1672, and settled in- Alsace and along the Rhine 
above Strassburg. In 1708 they migrated to London to find 
protection in the realm of Queen Anne. From England they 
emigrated to America and settled first at Germantown. Soon a 
part of them removed to Pequea-Thal and formed the nucleus 
of the settlement at Eden. This colony received large accessions 
of both Swiss and Germans, especially in the years 1711 and 1717. 
Many distributed themselves among the various districts of the 
province without reporting to the provincial authorities either 
their names or origin.’ The following from Rupp’s edition of 
Benjamin Rush’s Essay on the Manners and Customs of the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania will show the general character of the 
Germans who went at this period to England, Ireland,’ and 
America, especially Pennsylvania : 

“From the middle of April, 1709,” says Rupp in a note, ‘till 
the middle of July of the same year there arrived at London 
11,294 German Protestants, males and females. Of the males 
there were: husbandmen and vine-dressers, 1838; bakers,’ 56; 
masons,’ 87; carpenters, 124; shoemakers, 68; tailors, 99; butch- 
ers, 29; millers, 45; tanners, 14; stocking-weavers, 7; saddlers, 
13; glass-blowers, 2; hatters, 3; lime-burners, 8; schoolmasters, 
18; engravers, 2; bakers,’ 22; brickmakers, 3; silversmiths, 2; 
smiths, 35; herdsmen, 3; blacksmiths, 48; potters, 3; turners, 6; 
statuaries, I; surgeons, 2; masons,’ 39. Of these 11,294 there 
were 2556 who had families.” * 

We have given 1712 as the date of the first settlement on 
Pequea Creek because the record of their land-purchase bears 
that date. It is possible that a few Germans had begun to take 
up land here earlier. 

The manner in which they radiated from Germantown can be 
seen in the following statement: “ In 1716 Germans, French and 
a few Hollanders began to break ground twenty, thirty, forty, 


'Cf. John Dickinson’s Report of 1719. 

* Many of the descendants of those who settled in Ireland may still be found 
in Ulster. 

3 Enumerated twice because quoted verbatim. 

‘Cf. Frankfurter-Mess-Kalender von Ostern bis Herbst 1709, 5. 90. 
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sixty, seventy miles from the chief town”’* (Germantown). Large 
German settlements were made at the same time in the present 
Berks County. In 1717 a German Reformed society was formed 
in Goschenhoppen; some Low German Mennonites were settled 
on the Perkiomen and Schippack (Skippack) creeks; Germans 
and French in Wahlink, and some Huguenots in Oley.’ 

In the year 1719 about twenty families of Schwarzenau Baptists 
(Taufer) came to Philadelphia, Germantown, Schippack (in Oley), 
Berks County, and to Conestoga, and Miihlbach (Mill Creek), Lan- 
caster County. From the Chronicon Ephratense is taken the fol- 
lowing account of this company of “ Taufer,” now generally known 
throughout the State as Dunkards (Dunker or Tunker): “At the 
beginning of the 18th century arose a large sect called Pietists, - 
representing all ranks and stations. Of these, many returned to the 
church and became Church-Pietists (Kirchen-Pietisten) ; the rest 
betook themselves to the districts of Marienborn, Schwarzenau, 
and Schlechtenboden. From this latter branch two different 
societies were formed, ‘ Die Inspirations-Verwandten’ and ‘ Die 
Schwarzenauer Taufer.’ In the year 1708 the. following eight 
persons broke the ice: Alexander Mack as teacher, a certain very 
rich miller of Schriesheim on the Bergstrasse, his ‘ Hausschwester,’ 
a ‘Witwe Nothigerin,’ Andreas Bone, Johann Georg Honing, 
Lucas Vetter Keppinger, and a certain nameless armorer. From 
these eight persons originated all the ‘ Tauffgesinnten’ among the 
High Germans in North America. The society of ‘ Tauffer’ (Bap- 
tists) in Schwarzenau became widely extended. One branch of 
it settled in Marienborn, and in the year 1715 are found in Crefeld. 
In 1719 a party of them under Peter Becker came to Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

A few lines further on the Chronicle says of Konrad Beissel, 
the founder of the cloister at Ephrata,’ that he was expelled from 
the Kur-Pfalz, “like many others from Frensheim, Lambsheim, 
Mutterstadt, Frankenthal, Schriesheim, and other places, the most 
of whom [i. 6. of which persons] ended their days in Pennsyl- 
vania.” Konrad Beissel arrived in Boston, Mass., in 1720, came 
to Conestoga, Lancaster County, Pa., and settled at Miihlbach the 
same year. 


1 Rupp, 30,000 German none p. 10. 

3 Jbid. p. 29, note. 

3 Cf. Siedensticker, Bilder, for a most interesting account of this cloister and 
the life in it. 
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In the next company of Germans who settled in the province 
of Pennsylvania we find a remarkable instance of the toilsome 
migration of the time. In order to trace the steps of these weary 
wanderers who came to seek a peaceful retreat in the wild freedom 
of Tulpehocken, we must revert to the years 1708-9. These 
Germans were among the unfortunates who, driven by bitter per- 
secution from the Kur-Pfalz, had gone to England in 1708-9. At 
Christmas, 1709, four thousand were shipped in ten vessels to 
New York, where they arrived June ro, 1710. In the following 
fall they were taken to Livingston’s Manor to work out their pas- 
sage from Holland to England and from the latter to America. 
In 1713 they were released from the debt and betook themselves, 
about one hundred and fifty families, to Schoharie, N. Y. Most of 
these migrated to Tulpehocken, Pennsylvania, in 1723. The 
leading spirit of this Tulpehocken settlement, however, was Kon- 
rad Weiser, who came with another accession of Palatines in 1729 
and located near the present Womelsdorf, which had been settled 
by the Schoharie Palatines. 

The following report (made 1764) of Keith’s administration 
(about the year 1729) affords additional testimony as to the great 
numbers of Germans coming in at that time: “ He [Keith] settled 
in Pennsylvania a number of Palatines, . . . and those emigrants 
poured in such numbers into Pennsylvania that the government 
of the province refused to receive any more unless they paid a 
pecuniary consideration for their reception. This obliged many 
ships full of them to go to other British settlements.” In one 
year no less than 6200 Germans and others were imported into 
the colony. In this same year that company of the Taufer which 
had gone in 1720 to Westervam in West Friesland came to 
Pennsylvania. There is record of seventy-five Palatine families 
who arrived in Philadelphia in August of 1729 and settled in 
Quintaphilla, which seems to have been partly occupied, 1723-9, 
by the Schoharie settlers. In this same year (1729) emigrants 
from Germany settled also in the eastern part of the same county 
(Lebanon), and a company of German Jews made a settlement 
near Scheafferstown, the present inhabitants of which are largely 
of German descent. Here these Jews had a synagogue, and as 
early as 1732 a necropolis. In 1730 a few Dutch settled in Pike 
township, Berks County, where many of their descendants are 
still living. Kutztown in the same county was settled by Germans 
about 1722. 
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In 1734 a considerable number of Schwenkfelders settled in 
Hereford township and on contiguous lands in Berks, Mont- 
gomery, and Lehigh counties, where many of their descendants 
are still to be found. Their number in 1876 was given as about 
three hundred families, constituting eight hundred members, with 
five churches and one school-house.' 

The next settlement of importance was made by the Moravians 
at Bethlehem, Northampton County, Pa. In the spring of 1740° 
Peter Bohler left Georgia with a few Moravians from Herrnhut, 
Saxony, who had attempted a settlement among the Creek Indians 
in 1734. In 1741 they began to build the town of Bethlehem (the 
present centre of the Moravian Church North). In 1745 most of 
those who had settled in Georgia, numbering several hundred 
families, migrated to Pennsylvania because they were religiously 
opposed to bearing arms in the war with Spain. They settled for 
the most part in the counties of Berks, Montgomery, Bucks, and 
Lehigh, and organized a church at Emaus as early as 1747." 

In 1748 Reading, Berks County, was founded and continues to 
be one of the strongest German centres of the State. Dr, Egle’s 
words are fitting here: “ Reading, at the erection of Berks County 
(1752), contained three hundred and seventy-eight inhabitants. 
The original settlers were principally Germans from Wiirtemberg 
and the Palatinate, with a few Friends under the patronage of 
Penn. Most of the inhabitants being Germans, they gave charac- 
ter to the language and customs. For many years the German 
tongue was almost exclusively spoken, and is still used in social 
intercourse and religious worship in a considerable portion of the 
present population. Till 1824, the date of the erection of the first 
Presbyterian church, the religious services of the churches were 
held in German.”* What is here said of Reading is true in 


'Mr. J. Y. Heckler writes me under date of September 17, 1887, that the 
Schwenkfelders’ settlement is divided into two districts, the Upper and the 
Lower. They have six churches, located as follows: In the Upper District, 
(1) the Upper Hanover township, near the county line of Montgomery, Lehigh, 
and Bucks counties; (2) on the “" Teufel’s Loch,” Washington township, Berks 
County; (3) in Hosensack Valley, Upper Milford township, Lehigh County. 
In Lower District, (1) in the eastern corner of Lower Salford township ; (2) in 
southern corner of Towamencin township; (3) in southern part of Worcester 
township; last three all in Montgomery County. 

*Cf. Henry’s Lehigh Valley (in five numbers), No. 2, pp. 172 ff. 

3Cf. Reichel, Friedensthal and its Stockaded Mill, Northampton County 
(1749-1767). 

4Cf. Chapter on Reading in Egle’s History of: Pennsylvania (ed. of 1876). 
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general of many smaller towns in the German districts of the 
State. One needs only to pass along the streets of Hamburg, 
Allentown, Lancaster or York, to find himself environed by this 
peculiarly German atmosphere. 

Thus I have traced the history of the German settlements of 
Pennsylvania through the period of colonization, as it may fitly be 
termed, without implying, of course, that the stream of emigration 
from the above named districts of Germany ceased to flow in the 
middle of the 18th century. On the contrary, the influx of Ger- 
mans became so great as to be almost uncontrollable. This will 
be seen in the following : “Im Herbste 1747 kamen nicht weniger 
als 7049 Deutsche in Philadelphia an. Im Sommer jenes Jahres 
landeten 12,000 Deutsche.”’? 

In the preceding pages the directions have been indicated in 
which this great German migration moved for the most part till 
the year 1848. 


II.—PERIOD OF MIGRATION AND FRONTIER SETTLEMENT 
(1750-1800). 


The second period of Pennsylvania German history from circa 
1750-4 to the beginning of the present century was one of great 
agitation and extensive migration within the limits of Pennsylvania 
as well as beyond its borders. The peaceful colony to which the 
beneficent Penn, the pioneer of religious tolerance in America, 
had invited the persecuted of every creed, began to be disturbed 
by the omens of war. The savage neighbors of copper hue, won 
at first by the manly negotiations of Penn, and christianized in 
great numbers by the pacific teachings of both Quakers and Mora- 
vians, were now incited by the fury of France and became hideous 
monsters, spreading terror and death with the relentless tomahawk. 
Hardly had the Indian war-whoop, mingling in weird accord with 
the battle-cries of France, died away in the forest gloom, when 
the alarm of revolution sent dismay throughout the fair province of 
Pennsylvania, heralding the event which was to solve the problem 
of American independence, and transform loosely settled colonies 
into compact States of the Union. 

After the close of the Revolution a new movement begins in 
Pennsylvania. Enterprising pioneers from New England, New 
York and eastern Pennsylvania push into the northern and western 


1Cf. Dr. W. J. Mann, Die Gute Alte Zeit in Pennsylvania, S. 24, and Hall- 
ische Nachrichten, S. 125. 
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portions of the State, opening to the commerce of the world rich 
products of the soil and treasures of the mine. But to under- 
stand the migrations of Germans already settled in the province, 
and the isolated cases of this movement prior to 1750, it will be 
necessary to glance at the feud between the Pennsylvania Germans 
and the Scotch-Irish. Throughout almost the entire extent of the 
Kittatinning Valley, from northeastern Pennsylvania to northern 
Maryland, the Scotch-Irish were either already settled or settling 
when the Germans came into the region. It is a remarkable fact 
that most of the important settlements first made by the former 
are now occupied by the latter. This is particularly the case in 
the present counties of Lancaster, York, Franklin, and Cumber- 
land.’ Apart from the apparent natural antipathy in the character 
of these races, the most potent cause of the feud was the Cressap 
rebellion in 1736. This was a raid made on the incoming German 
settlers in the southern part of York County. Cressap had come 
up from Maryland with “ about fifty kindred spirits” and offered 
the Scotch-Irish, as their share of the booty, the improvements 
made by the Germans, on condition that they should aid him in 
dislodging the latter. From their failure in the attempt to drive 
out these so-called German intruders the Scotch-Irish have to 
date the era of their retreat before the advancing Teutons. This 
advance was sustained, not by force of arms, but by more efficient 
instruments of conquest, untiring industry and thrift. Following 
the track of these events, we find the Germans gradually occupy- 
ing the greater portion of lower Lancaster, York, and much of 
Franklin and Cumberland counties, while thé Scotch-Irish move 
on into the unsettled districts along the Susquehanna and Juniata, 
with the Germans in their wake. It is but fair to state that the 
Scotch-Irish preference for the stirring scenes of border life doubt- 
less played a considerable réle in this general migratory move- 
ment. 

As early as 1728-9 we find Germans settling west of the Sus- 
quehanna in the rear of the advancing Scotch-Irish. In 1741 
Fred. Star and other Germans settled in Perry County, probably 
near Big Buffalo Creek. New Germantown was afterwards laid 
out and named after Germantown near Philadelphia. Pfautz 
Valley in the same county was settled about 1755 by Pfautz, a 


1In Cumberland County the displacement is not so far-reaching as in the 
others mentioned. In the large towns especially the Scotch-Irish population 
has continued to predominate. 
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German. Most of the settlers seem to have come from the eastern 
part of the State. 

As early as 1747 a number of German families ventured to 
locate in Schuylkill County. Geo. Godfried Orwig and others 
from Germany settled at Sculp Hill, a mile south of Orwigsburg. 
A Yeager (Jaeger) family from near Philadelphia came to this 
valley about 1762. 

Soon after 1752 the Scotch-Irish of old Allen township in 
Northampton County were supplanted by Germans. Kreidersville 
was named for one of the German farmers who came in 1765. 
Gnadenhiitten (the present Lehighton and Hanover townships) 
was occupied by Germans. 

In the year 1755 a colony of Dunkards (or Baptists) settled in 
Blair County in what is called the Cove, where many of their 
descendants are still to be found “ retaining well-nigh the same 
simplicity which marked their fathers—non-resistants, producers, 
non-consumers.”* 

In the years 1757-60 many of the Scotch-Irish in Cumberland 
County were supplanted by Germans. Even as early as 1749 
the agents of the Proprietaries were instructed not to sell any 
more land to the Irish, but to induce them to go to the North 
Kittatinning Valley. 

In 1764 Hanover, York County, was laid out. The following 
year (1765) records a noble .civilizing enterprise undertaken by 
the Moravians among the Indians. April 3d of this year eight 
Moravian adults and upwards of ninety children set out from 
Bethlehem and reached Wyalusing, in the present Bradford 
County, May the 5th. This mission, opened by Zeisberger, the 
Moravian apostle to the Indians, 1763, received the name Fried- 
enshatten. <A school-house was built in which both adults and 
children learned to read the Delaware and German languages.” 
The place became a Christian German-Indian town. In the 
year 1772 (June 11th), however, they began their exodus from 
Friedenshiitten in two companies, one under Ettwein, the other 
under Rothe.’ At the time of the exodus they numbered one 
hundred and fifty-one souls. For the Moravian work among the 


1Dr. Egle, Centennial Hist. of Pennsylvania, cf. Cove, Blair County. 

*The rich results of Zeisberger’s lexicographical work are carefully pre- 
served, for the most part in manuscript form, in the Moravian library at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

3 Cf. Ettwein’s Journal, 
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Indians this was ‘‘the era of gradual decadence extending down 
to our own times, when there is but a feeble remnant of Christian 
Indians ministered to by the Moravians dwelling at New Fair- 
field, Canada, and New Westfield, Kansas.”’' 

In 1769 Berlin, in Brathes Valley, Somerset County, was settled 
by Germans. Later some Mennonites came and joined this settle- 
ment. 

In 1773 Isaac Valkenburg, with his sons-in-law, Sebastian and 
Isaac Strape, from Claverack on the Hudson, settled at Fairbanks, 
Bradford County. Thither came also Germans from the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. In this same year the Pennamites sent a 
German, Phillip Buck, to settle at the mouth of Bowman’s Creek, 
and two others who settled at the mouth of Tunkhannock Creek 
in Wyoming County. There were possibly others with them. 

In the years 1787-9 John Nicholson gathered from Philadelphia 
and the lower Susquehanna about forty Jrish and German fami- 
lies and settled them in Hopbottom, Susquehanna County. Dutch 
Hill, in the same county (just north of Wyalusing), was settled by 
persons of Dutch descent born in New York. In Cambria County 
the main source of the population was Pennsylvania German 
stock. Their pioneer was Joseph Yahns, and those who followed 
him were for the most part Dunkards and Mennonites or Amish. 
Yahns arrived in 1791 at Kickenapawling’s old town. The others 
settled in the adjacent county, principally at Amish Hill. Their 
descendants are still to be found around Johnstown (Johns- or 
Yahnstown). A colony of German Catholics settled near Carroll- 
town. Columbia County was entered by Germans (among them 
Christian Brobst or Probst and Georg Knappenberger) in the 
year 1793. Germans are now found in great numbers around 
Catawissa, where formerly Quakers held sway. Zelienople and 
Harmony in Butler County are occupied mainly by Germans 
descended from a society of Harmonists who settled there in 
the years 1802-3. 

In 1807 Herman Blume, a native of Hesse-Kassel, with others, 
founded a German settlement at Dutch Hill, Forest County. 
Blume was followed by many of his fellow-countrymen (Hessians). 
In this (Forest) county was laid, too, the scene of many of Zeis- 
berger’s labors. 

Greene County was filled up after the Revolution from the 
eastern counties of the State and foreign immigration. Where 


1Quoted from Rev. W. C. Reichel by Egle, Hist. of Pa., p. 414. 
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the mixture is so promiscuous it is difficult to discriminate after 
one or two generations. 

About 1830 Mennonites and Dunkards settled near McAllister- 
ville in Lost Creek Valley, Juniata County. 

Germans in Baltimore and Philadelphia effected a settlement 
on the ‘community’ plan” at St. Mary’s, Elk County. 

In 1842 and 1845 Garner brought from Europe an industrious 
company of settlers who located in Benzinger township in the 
same county. 

Thus we have traced in general outlines the history of German 
settlement in Pennsylvania down to that period of German emi- 
gration initiated by the revolutionary troubles of 1848. 

For our purposes these later arrivals have no special importance. 
In considering the dialect of the Pennsylvania Germans, it is the 
Sormative periods which are of the greatest significance, because 
during these the language not less than the people took firm 
possession of Pennsylvania soil. It will be noticed that in many 
cases only the bare mention of an isolated German settler has 
been made. We have given the few traces that history has pre- 
served for us, being thus thankful for now and then a silent land- 
mark to indicate the track of the settler. It remains for the local 
investigator to trace family genealogies and note local peculiar- 
ities of speech-mixture in these minor settlements. 

Having thus glanced at the successive German settlements of 
Penn’s province in their chronological order, let us consider more 
particularly the speech elements transplanted to Pennsylvania soil 
by these in-coming settlers. At the very outset the question arises, 
Why should these German colonists have retained their language 
and, to no slight extent, their manners and customs, while the 
Dutch and Swedes along the Delaware, and the French? in the 
western part of the State, practically lost all traces of their original 
speech? To answer this it will be necessary to consider the 
number and distribution, the religious, social, political and intel- 
lectual character and aims of these early German settlers. 


' The application of Fourier’s economic plan in the Teutonia community is 
an interesting experiment for political economists of the present day. 

* The French settlement near Leconte’s Mills and Frenchville, Clearfield 
County, and the Norwegian-Swedish settlement under the direction of Ole 
Bull in Potter County, are too recent to fall within the scope of our present 
investigation. Either of these settlements, however, would amply repay a 
summer tramp if any dialectician should feel disposed to try the invigorating 
air of northern Pennsylvania. 
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It is not possible to ascertain the exact number of Germans who 
settled in Pennsylvania from 1682-1753, because in the years of 
the largest influx great numbers were allowed to enter the province 
and take up land near their fellow-countrymen without record or 
notice of either their origin or destination. We can, however, deter- 
mine the number approximately from the official reports of the 
time. For the ship-lists prior to 1727 no adequate documents are 
accessible or, so far as is known, extant; from 1727-1777 Rupp’s 
“Collection of 30,000 German Names” serves our purpose. 
According to Rupp, only about two hundred families of Germans 
had come to Pennsylvania before the year 1700. These had 
settled in and around Germantown. Sypher states that nearly 
50,000 Germans had found homes in the province before 1727, 
the year Rupp’s lists begin. In 1731 the Lutheran membership 
of Pennsylvania numbered about 17,000, and that of the German 
Reformed Church about 15,000 (chiefly from the districts of Nas- 
sau, Waldeck, Witgenstein, and Wetterau). In 1752, of the 
190,000 inhabitants of the province about 90,000 were Germans.’ 
In 1790, according to Ebeling,” the German population of Penn- 
sylvania was 144,660. Thus we may safely estimate the German 
population of the State in the year 1800 at 150,000. In 1870 the 
aggregate population of Pennsylvania numbered 3,521,975, of 
which number 1,200,000 were of German descent and 160,146 
directly from Germany, thus leaving 1,139,854 (more than six 
sevenths of the entire number of German blood) born for the 
most part on American (Pennsylvania) soil. 

When we come to the distribution of Pennsylvania Germans in 
those districts where they have preserved their dialect, it will be 
found impossible to give exact figures, because (1) no accurate 
record of births, deaths, removals and accessions is kept as is 
the case in Canada ;? (2) many, especially merchants not of Ger- 
man descent, speak the dialect fluently; (3) many who are of 
German extraction no longer speak the vernacular of their ances- 
tors, but regard it with an air of contempt, and use every means 
to become Americanized and lose even the reminiscences of their 
German traditions. That greatest of levelling influences, the 
public school, makes it imperative to speak English, thus dividing 


1 Cf. Seidensticker, Gesch. d. d. Gesellschaft von Pennsylvanien, S.18; Dr. 
Smith, Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania. 

3 Ebeling, Beschreibung der Erde, Abtheilung, Pennsylvanien. 

3Cf. Prof, Elliott, American Journal of Philology, 1885, pp. 135 ff. 
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families, so that often the parents speak their dialect among them- 
selves and to the children, while the latter speak English among 
themselves and to the parents. In many sections of the State, 
Lancaster and York counties for example, which one or two 
generations ago were distinctively German, the old vernacular is 
fast disappearing and the English is becoming the current speech, 
leaving only the name of speaker and locality as reminders of a 
once flourishing German community. It is possible, however, to 
indicate approximately the status of what may be termed dis- 
tinctively Pennsylvania German districts. For the most part the 
genuine Pennsylvania German is to be found in the agricultural 
districts and country towns and villages, although in cities like 
Philadelphia, Allentown, Reading and Harrisburg there are large 
numbers whose vernacular is Pennsylvania German. In such 
Cities as those just named it is possible to hear almost every dia- 
lectic variation, from the language of the Swiss to that of the 
Hollander, from the patois of the peasant to the polished speech 
of the literatus. But if we pass beyond the sphere of these great 
levelling centres, we shall find the original dialect and, to no slight 
extent, the customs of the simple pioneers in full sway. It is only 
necessary to state here that as a rule the general historic outlines 
have remained intact, the old settlements gradually enlarging, 
and in many cases sending out from their midst more adventurous 
spirits who became the nuclei of new settlements in the western 
counties of the State. The Germans were for the most part agri- 
culturists or local artisans and possessed their land. There have 
usually been some younger representatives willing to cultivate the 
paternal acres and perpetuate the ancestral title to the soil. 

To recapitulate, the distribution of the dialectic elements may 
be stated as follows: 

In the first settlement at Germantown were Crefelders till 
1709-10, when the “ Pfalzer’”’ began to pour in from the Palatinate. 
Here are represented (1) Low Frankish and Rhine Frankish, of 
the Lower Rhine province near Ditsseldorf; (2) South Frankish, 
near the North Alemannic (Suabian) border; South Frankish, 
specifically Rhine Palatinate (Rheinpfalzisch); (3) South Frankish- 


1 The term “ Pfalzer” as used in the ship-lists is not sharply defined, and 
may apply to representatives not only of the Pfalz (Kurpfalz) but to any 
Rhinelander, and sometimes, it would seem, to any German. Asa matter of 
fact, however, the most of the so-called Pfalzer were from the Rhenish Palati- 
nate, as their dialect shows. This will be discussed in another chapter. 
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Alemannic of Alsace and Lorraine. In Berks County, where the 
inhabitants are stigmatized as “ dumb Dutch,” the speech-elements 
were (1) “Rheinpfalzisch,” brought into Wahlink and Oley by 
French Huguenots temporarily living in the Palatinate and by 
native Palatines; into Tulpehocken by the New York Palatines 
from Schoharie and others direct from the Palatinate; (2) Ale- 
mannic, brought into Bern by the Swiss; (3) Welsk in Breck- 
nock, Caernarvon, Cumru, Robeson, and Union townships; (4) 
Swedish in Uniort township; (5) Sz/estan, probably with Saxon 
and other elements, brought by the Schwenkfelder into Hereford 
township and lands adjoining in Lehigh and Montgomery coun- 
ties; (6) English’ in Union township; (7) Dutch; (8) Suabian 
at Reading.’ 

In the region of Eden (Pequea-Thal), Lancaster County, we 
find Alemannic elements from Ziirich, Bern, Schaffhausen, and 
possibly a considerable mixture of “Rheinpfalzisch,” which latter, 
with probably many other dialectic varieties, came also with the 
Dunkards (Tunker) to the regions along the Conestoga and 
Mihlbach, Lancaster County, and also to Skippack in Oley, Berks 
County. 

The few Dutch that settled near Pottsville, Schuylkill County, 
brought Low German elements, as did those also in Pike town- 
ship, Berks County.* 

Into Northampton County came with the Moravians, Upper 
Saxon elements (Sachsen-Altenburg), and extended into Berks, 
Bucks, Montgomery, and Lehigh counties. 

Thus it is seen that the ethnic elements which developed the 
Pennsylvania German speech represent a wide and varied lin- 
guistic territory. Nor must it be supposed that, inasmuch as the 
Pennsylvania German is spoken of as a unit, such a complete 


1 English is mentioned here to show the variety of speech-elements repre- 
sented in this one county. It will be understood that the English element is 
a constant quantity in every settlement of any importance in the whole 
province. 

?To Hamburg, Berks County, came the speech of Hamburg, Germany, but 
it soon came into contact with the great Pfalzisch current and was merged in 
it and in the neighboring dialects. 

In and around Reading, Berks County, the dialect elements were chiefly 

Suabian and Rhine Frankish, many of the settlers having come from Wirtem- 
berg and settled with Pfalzer from the various sources mentioned above. 

*In Pike township, Berks County, the Dutch element is quite small com- 
pared with the Alemannic and Rhine Frankish. 
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levelling has taken place as to render it impossible to trace the 
original dialectical characteristics. This will receive fuller treat- 
ment in the chapter on Phonology. 

The causes leading to the perpetuation of these peculiarities 
were in general the same as those which preserved to our time 
this widely spoken dialect itself, Rupp remarks that the Ger- 
mans who came to Pennsylvania before 1717 were for the most 
part persons of means. This in many cases was true, but they 
were as a class from the humbler walks of life, seeking a quiet 
retreat from the storms of persecution. They were men of firm 
convictions, and in many cases deeply imbued with the spirit of 
pietism. They cherished the traditions of the Fatherland, cared 
little for political power or prominence, were content to till their 
fertile acres in this occidental Eden unmolested in their religious 
and social rights and liberty. 

Here 1s a state of political units quite different from the early 
settlers of New England, where the responsibility of government 
was keenly felt by the individual settlers when they met in that 
greatest of Teutonic institutions, the town meeting. Besides the 
unobtrusive character of the early Pennsylvania Germans, there 
were other potent forces favoring the perpetuation of their lan- 
guage, such as the organization of German schools in all important 
German centres, the establishment of printing presses in German- 
town and Ephrata, from both of which towns German-American 
publications were distributed in great numbers throughout the 
province, varying in importance from Sauer’s American edition of 
the German Bible and the Chronicon Ephratense to the simplest 
tract and calendar. The pulpit has been and continues to be the 
great bulwark of conservative strength. 

M. D. LEARNED. 


NOTES. 


CHAUCER AND MAXIMIANUS. 


One of the best known places in Chaucer is the speech of the 
old man whom the rioters meet on his way out of the woods, in 
the Pardoner’s Tale: 


Thus walke I, lyk a restelees caityf, 
And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late, 
And seye, “‘leue moder, leet me in! 
Lo, how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin! 
Allas! whan shul my bones been at reste ? 
Moder, with yow wolde I chaungen my cheste, 
That in my chambre longe tyme hath be, 
Ye! for an heyre clowt to wrappe me!” 
But yet to me she wol nat do that grace, 
For which ful pale and welked is my face. 

(C. T. 12,662-72 T.; C. 728-38.) 


With this may be compared the following, from the first elegy 
of Maximianus. The passage seems never to have been cited in 


illustration of Chaucer. : | 
Ortus cuncta suos repetunt matremque requirunt, 
et redit ad nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil.! 
hinc est quod baculo incumbens ruitura senectus 
assiduo pigram verbere pulsat humum 
et numerosa movens curto vestigia passu 
talia rugato creditur ore loqui: 
“Suscipe me genitrix, nati miserere laborum: 
[membra peto gremio fessa fovere tuo: 
horrent me pueri, nequeo velut ante videri :] 
horrendos partus cur sinis esse tuos ? 
nil mihi cum superis; explevi munera vitae: 
redde, precor, patrio mortua membra solo. 
quid miseros variis prodest suspendere poenis ? 
non est materni pectoris ista pati.” 
his dictis trunco titubantes sustinet artus, 
neglecti repetens stramina dura tori. 
(El. i 221-36; Bahrens, Poetae Lat. Min. V 326.) 


These two remarkable passages are strikingly similar, not only 
in their general drift, but in the special point of the old man’s 


1This line is a close translation of Euripides’ τὸ μηδὲν εἰς οὐδὲν ῥέπει (Fr. 
536 Nauck).—B. L. G. 
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knocking on the ground with his staff and calling upon his mother 
Earth to let him in. 

Maximian was a favorite author in the Middle Ages.’ There is 
a free Middle-English version® of his first elegy in MS Harl. 2253, 
but it does not contain our passage. Inthe Court of Love (form- 
erly ascribed to Chaucer) he is quoted as an authority on love 
matters.” (See Boddeker, Altengl. Gedichte des MS Harl. 2253, 
Pp. 244, who apparently has never seen the Latin Elegies.) On 
the whole, it is very likely that Chaucer had read Maximian, and 
that he imitated him, consciously or unconsciously, in the Par- 
doner’s Tale. GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 


CORRECTIONS AND OMISSIONS OF L. AND S. IN CONNECTION 
WITH APOLL. RHOD. 


dus. To the exx. of this verb in pass. in a metaphorical sense 
should be added the curious expression ἄηται δοῦπος, Ap. Rh. 
II 81. 

ἀμέργω. “It is never used of liquids, for in Ap. Rh. I 882 
ἀμέλγουσι Should be read.”” Decidedly ἀμέργουσιν is correct. Whether 
ἀμέργω iS ever used of liquids or not, there is no objection to its 
use here. The subject of dudpyovow is μέλισσαι and the object 
καρπὸν, and καρπὸς, though it here means what is extracted by bees 
from flowers, can always surely be the object of ἀμέργω. Accord- 
ing to Merkel, ἀμέλγουσιν was the reading of the ‘prior recensio’ 
and is borrowed from there by Nonnus in Dion. V 246. It is also 
approved by Kochly, but all the best MSS have ἀμέργουσιν, and 
it is unanimously adopted by modern editors. 

ἀχλύω. “11 trans. fo darken Ap. Rh. III 963.” A reference to 
the line will show that ἤχλυσαν is intrans., as in Hom. ‘ became 
darkened.’ 

Borpudes. A reference should be given to Ap. Rh. II 677, 
πλοχμοὶ βοτρυόεντες, ἃ passage imitated by Milton, P. L. IV 301 foll. 

yepavdpvov. Add a reference to Ap. Rh. I 1118. 

οἰοπόλος. In the sense of “solitary.” Add to Pind. P. 4, 49a 
reference to Ap. Rh. IV 1322 and 1413. The meaning of the 
word there is explained by ib. 1333, ἐρημονόμοι. 


1See Bahrens, V 313. 
? Another version is in MS Digby 86 in the Bodleian Library (see R. Ellis, 


A. J. P. V 163). 
3 For if the basse ben full, there is delite, 


Maximyan truly thus doth he write, | (797-8.) 
Cf. Maxim. El. i 98 (Bahrens, V 321): basia plena. 
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ὁλκαῖοςς. “drawn along, towed, of a ship, Ap. Rh. 1 1314.” 
We find here στιβαρῇ ἐπορέξατο χειρὶ | νηίου ὁλκαίοιο, and ddAx. is evi- 
dently a substantive. It is the same as ὁλκήιον of IV 1609 and 
probably means either the rudder (Soph. Frag. Dind. 388) or part 
of the keel (Schol. 1. c.). 

ὀλολύζω. “Seldom of grief, like Lat. ululave, Ap. Rh. III 
1218.” Certainly not of grief in 1. c., but in the usual meaning of 
crying aloud to the gods, here to Hecate. It is imitated in Virg. 
Aen. IV 168 and cf. ib. 609. 

ὀπωπή. “2. The eye, Ap. Rh. II 109; pl. the eyes, ib. 445.” 
Singularly in both these passages ὀπωπή does not mean eye, but 
eye-socket, but it does mean eyes in Ap. Rh. III 1023, IV 1670. 

χρησμοσύνη. “ Need, want, poverty,... Ap. Rh. I 837.” No, 
here it means service, assistance. In II 473 it means need, want. 
χρησ. has the same double sense as χρεία. 

R. C. SEATON. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Plautinische Studien, von P. LANGEN. (Berliner Studien, V1.) Calvary & Co., 
Berlin, 1886. 


Professor Langen’s previous volume, Beitrdge sur Kritth und Erklirung des 
Plautus, discussed the language of Plautus. It was distinguished from the 
notes in an ordinary commentary mainly by its extreme thoroughness, by the 
fact that the author did not pronounce judgment upon a word or phrase until 
he had examined every passage in which it occurred. This second volume 
exhibits in a high degree the same determination to get together all possible 
evidence before drawing a conclusion. The combination of acuteness, accu- 
racy, and wide knowledge of the rapidly increasing Plautus literature with this 
patient thoroughness makes the book the most important work upon Plautus 
that has appeared in many years. 

The subject here discussed is the origin and meaning of the repetitions of 
thought and inconsistencies of plot which occur in the plays of Plautus. In 
most authors such contradictions are to be rejected as mere glosses or interpo- 
lations, but in Plautus they are so numerous as to require some special hypoth- 
esis in regard to the transmission of the text. Leaving out ordinary glosses, 
two possibilities are open. First, the confusion may be due to “ double recen- 
sion ’’; this would give us two different texts of the same passage, one of them 
coming from Plautus himself, the other from an actor or dominus gregis who 
had shortened or otherwise altered the text at the time when the plays were 
brought back upon the stage. Cf. Cas. prol. 1-34. An evident case of this is in 
the double ending of the Poenulus. Then when the Corpus Plautinum was 
formed from actors’ copies, the grammarians were unable to decide between 
different readings and incorporated both in their text. The second possibility 
is that the contradictions may be the result of contaminatio, that is, of the use 
by Plautus of different parts of two Greek plays which have been joined into 
a single plot without sufficient care in reconciling inconsistencies. That Plautus 
sometimes contaminated can hardly be doubted in view of the direct assertion 
of Terence, Andr. prol. 18. 

The systematic treatment of these two possibilities apparently began with 
Osann, who in his Analecta Plautina (1816) devoted a few pages to the sub- 
ject, but the main work has of course been done since Ritschl. He himself 
was apparently more inclined to regard repetitions as due to ordinary interpo- 
lation than to double recension, though in the preface to the Mercator, p. vi, 
he expresses the opinion that the Mercator, the Stichus, and the Persa have 
been largely worked over. Nor has he anywhere, so far as I know, declared 
himself in favor of the contamination of any of the twenty plays. The next 
work on the subject is Goetz’ Ditographien im Plautustexte, Acta Soc. Phil. 
Lips. VI 235-328, published in 1875. While expressly disclaiming complete- 
ness, Goetz nevertheless covered most of the ground, discussing some of th~ 
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most important cases of double recension, showing the motives which brought 
about the revision, and laying down with clearness and moderation the lines 
which future investigation would follow. Since 1875 the discussion of the 
subject has been confined mostly to dissertations dealing with single plays, 
and in this way Bacch., Men., Poen., and Epid. have received careful examina- 
tion. Reinhardt in Studemund’s Studien I continued the discussion of several 
plays, especially of the prol. to the Merc. To all this must be added the notes 
and remarks scattered about in periodicals. 

Meanwhile the hypothesis of contamination was discussed by Ladewig, 
Ucbher den Canon des Volcatius Sedigitus, 1842. I have never been able to pro- 
cure a copy of this, but Ladewig apparently went too far in the assumption of 
double recension and of contamination. Geppert, Plautinische Studien, 1, 1870, 
treated the “ Factische Wiederspriiche in den Comddien des Pl. und Ter.,” but 
superficially and without reaching any results. 

It has seemed tvorth while thus briefly to run over the course of earlier work 
in order to bring out the necessary incompleteness of it and to show the stand- 
point from which Langen approached the task. He says (Vorwort vi): “Εν 
[der Verfasser] ist von dem Gesichtspunkte ausgegangen, dass, um eine eini- 
germassen sicheren Grundlage des Urteils zu gewinnen, bei dem fast voll- 
standigen Mangel dusserer Zeugnisse, αὐ Komddien in glecher Weise in den 
Kreis der Untersuchung gezogen werden mitssen.” To this view Langen has 
come from seeing the inevitable one-sidedness of his predecessors and from 
feeling, doubtless, that inner impulse toward thoroughness which showed itself 
in the Beitraige. 

The book consists of three parts—I. Breite der Darstellung und Wiederho- 
lung des namlichen Gedankens, pp. 1-88; 11. Wiederspritche, Inkonsequenzen 
und psychologische Unwahrscheinlichkeiten, 89-232; III. Unechte oder ftr 
unecht erklarte Stellen, 233-387. 

Under the first head Langen takes up the plays in order and collects the 
passages where the same thought occurs a second or third time. The purpose 
here is to discover how far simple repetition of thought justifies the hypothesis 
of double recension, and the conclusion is that an extreme caution is neces- 
sary in such cases. Not only is mere repetition not a sufficient reason for 
rejecting a vs., but it is apparent that it is entirely in the manner of Plautus 
to repeat ideas with but slight change. Much less can the fact that a vs. is 
not necessary to the thought expose it to suspicion. This may seem not at all 
novel, but what is new is the overwhelming and varied proof which these 88 
pages furnish. The evidence is cumulative, and the reader who accepts with 
slight questioning the first dozen cases as allowable exceptions finds himself 
carried from case to case until finally he discovers that the exception has 
become the rule. Nor is such a proof as is here given unnecessary. Again 
and again vss. which have been used as evidence of double recension are found 
in Langen’s presentation to, be supported by plenty of similar passages. In 
the Bacchides a rough count shows that Langen has thus saved about two 
thirds of the lines which some other scholars have proposed to cut out. The 
total effect of the first part of the book is therefore decidedly conservative ; 
it is quite in the line of other special studies (e. g., Becker on indirect ques- 
tions) which have done so much to render definite and accurate our knowledge 
of the language of Plautus. 
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While the purpose of Part I is doubtless to lay a firm basis for criticism of 
the text, it has a secondary but hardly inferior value as a presentation of one 
side of the style of Plautus. Lorenz, Einl. 2. Pseud., pp. 30-64, has given a 
valuable collection of phrases illustrating the fullness of expression and exu- 
berance of diction which characterize all the work of Plautus. He was a poet 
who never lacked a phrase, from whos pen words flowed in such profusion 
that, as he says of somebody’s handwriting, a/ia alam scandit. Of this ten- 
dency, which made him feel as if he had hardly expressed his thought until he 
had expressed it twice, Langen gives many further illustrations, and Part I will 
therefore have an especial value for the student of the Latin of the people, the 
Latin of daily life. Many of the cases cited seem to be precisely similar to 
the double phraseology which is found within single vss., and therefore allied to 
the heaping up of adverbs, tum igitur, istic tlico, They are, then, not peculiar 
to Plautus, but are due in part to the striving after emphasis which shows itself 
in all conversation, in part also to the desire for symmetry and responsion, as 
in Cicero’s habit of using pairs of words. The list, however, should not be 
incautiously used to illustrate the conversational style, since many of the 
cases are to be accounted for in other ways, e. g., by great emotion, by the 
desire to bring in a joke or to summarize a preceding statement. 

Part II, pp. 89-232, deals with Sachliche Mangel, with the contradictions, the 
improbabilities, the instances of forgetfulness, which are our main dependence 
in attempting to discover comtaminatio or double recension. If, as Langen 
says on p. 90, such contradictions are found in all plays without exception, and 
not to any special degree in those which we know to have been repeatedly put 
upon the stage, then, though we cannot throw away entirely the only standard 
by which we can hope to test the plots, we must use that test with extreme 
caution. As in the first part, the evidence is cumulative in its effect, and no 
summary would do it justice, but some striking instances are the following: 
Curc. 343 ff., the soldier deposits 40 minae; in 535 f. he demands back only 
30. Epid. 153, the soldier is Euboicus; in 300 he is Rhodius. Epid. 53 ff., 
Stratippocles owes 40 minae and 10 minae interest; in 141 f., 347, the interest 
is forgotten. These striking cases have very naturally been removed by 
excision or used as evidence of double recension or of contamination by 
scholars who have looked at them singly, but as it is now evident that sych 
contradictions are found in all the plays alike, they afford each other mutual 
support. They cannot, therefore, be treated singly, but if they are removed 
at aJl, must be removed in accordance with some hypothesis which applies to 
all alike. Such a hypothesis is not likely to be formed. Rather it is probable 
that these inconsistencies are the work of Plautus himself, and that they indi- 
cate a freer and wider activity of the Roman poet in the translation of his 
Greek originals than has generally been ascribed to him. This will certainly 
be the case, if, as is likely, they appear to a less degree in the plays of 
Terence. 

Even more than in the first part, however, these examples need sifting and 
classifying before they can well be used as a basis for literary criticism. Cer- 
tain kinds of improbabilities must be set aside either as not bearing upon the 
text-questions or as not indicating any carelessness on the part of Plautus. 
Such are (a) the inconsistencies in the calculation of time, which are both 
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frequent and violent, and which have a bearing upon the division of the plays 
into acts ; such are (4) the difficulties in the action, which may have been in 
part explained by stage arrangement, or more probably may have been a kind 
of tradition on the Roman stage, like the “ asides” in Shakspere. Such scenes 
occur in Epid. I 1, Pseud. I 3, and wherever a hurrying messenger makes a 
long speech. (¢) Most. 659 ff. R., where Tranio is thrown into great confu- 
sion by some entirely natural questions, may serve as an illustration of a class 
of passages which show that the swindling was not in fact very well planned. 
Langen, in his treatment of these, does not give weight enough to the farcical 
character of the plots. It is an excellence in a comic poet that his swindling 
should be absurd,and these improbabilities have no bearing whatever upon 
the settlement of the text. But even setting aside these classes of passages, 
evidence enough remains to justify the conclusion which Langen expresses on 
p- 90, that Plautus, both in his choice of Greek plays and in his own additions, 
attached greater importance to immediate comic effect upon a far from artistic 
public than upon aesthetic or psychological correctness. Schdll, in the new 
Captivi, Praef. xx, note, says of 152 sqq., 179 sqq., guos locos si Plautus sic 
seripsit, vituperandus sane est, and this is certainly correct, for these feeble 
witticisms are inconsistent with the character or the situation of Hegio. But 
the underlying idea that Plautus would not have brought in a poor joke in the 
wrong place can hardly be held by one who has read Part II of Langen’s book. 

The principles of criticism, then, which are established in Parts I and II 
are mainly negative and cautionary. It is made evident that neither a simple 
repetition of thought in neighboring vss. nor a contradiction in the plot justi- 
fies of itself the hypothesis of interpolation or double recension or contami- 
nation. But it does not therefore follow (and Langen emphasizes this point, 
p. 233) that all that is in the MSS must be defended, and to save himself from 
the suspicion of ultra-conservatism, the author devotes Part III to an exami- 
nation of disputed or spurious passages, applying to them the principles which 
are derived from the inductions of Parts I and II. It is this part of the book 
which will doubtless excite the greatest amount of discussion and difference of 
opinion, for while Parts I and II are decisive so far as they go, no attempt is 
there made to fix absolute or positive rules. The test of double recension 
remains what it was before, minus the test of mere repetition or slight contra- 
diction. The defect of indefiniteness lies, of course, in the nature of the 
subject, not in Langen’s treatment of it, and may be lessened but cannot be 
removed by subsequent work. 

Omitting single vss., the plays show double recension in the following 
places: ; 

Amph. The longest addition is 479-495, for which, beside the reasons 
given, Beitrage, p. 42, others entirely conclusive are here adduced. Also 
1006 ff., with Miller and Goetz, and 629 ff. with Ussing. 

Asin. Vss. 23-28 contain double recension, A 23, 24, 27, 28; B 25, 26, 27, 
28. Langen considers the latter genuine. From the long passage 106-125 
he cuts out only 109-110, Also 309-311, 480-483 (so Ussing, Ribbeck), gor-3 
and possibly 434-435. Cf. on all Goetz, Praef. Asin. xxii sq. 

Aul. 592-598 are an early interpolation. The only evidence of double 
recension is the double Strobilus-réle. Vss. 485-488 are defended against 
Goetz and Francken, but not successfully. 
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Bacch. Of the thirty or more passages which Anspach, Brachmann and 
others have suspected, Langen cuts out only about one third; the rest he 
defends on the grounds of Parts I and II, agreeing in this with Goetz, who 
in his ed. has taken a conservative attitude. Cf. Praef. Bacch. ix. In single 
passages there is some slight difference, e. g. Langen condemns 307, 312-314, 
which Goetz rightly retains; Langen rightly condemns 884-01. From the 
great canticum, IV 9, which has been cut to pieces by others, L. and G. agree 
in making only slight excisions. 

Capt. 102-107 are spurious, 530-532 are an interpolation, 521 is due to a 
second recension. In general very few non-Plautine vss. in the play. Langen 
expresses his satisfaction at finding that in this view he is in agreement with 
the latest ed. of Brix. On 241 ff. v. infr. 

Cas. Contains a few interpolations, but no evidence of double recension. 
This is the more remarkable (p. 278) as the play is known to have been put 
upon the stage a second time. 

Cist. I 2, 6-13, IV 2, 42-56 are the only considerable dittographies. 

Cure. 263-264 are double recension of 265 ff., 374-383 are not in their 
original form. 

Epid. §-12 and 12-19 show double recension, but L. finds no ground for 
deciding which is the original. 31-33, I0g-I1II, 259, 261-266 are the other 
most important excisions, The last is discussed below. 

Men. 185-8 are a later additionand have crowded out the original vss. 
694-5 are also not from Plautus. In general Sonnenburg, de Men. retractata, 
has gone much too far in finding evidence of double recension. 

Merc. In opposition to the opinion of Ritschl,' Praef. vi, Langen (p. 306) 
finds no decisive proof of extensive and systematic working over. 149-165, 
373-375, 620-624, and the speech of Sura at the beginning of Act V (Rit.) 
803-817 are all of late origin. 

Most. I 2 is mixed and may contain non-Plautine vss. L. cuts out only 
93-94.R. The long repetition in I 3 (208 ff.) is retained by L. (so Brix, Jahrbb. 
131, 195), but in this he will hardly find followers. There is no (other) evi- 
dence of double recension. 

Persa. Vss. 440-448 are the only considerable interpolation. L. does not 
agree with Rit. in thinking that IV 9g has been greatly curtailed. 

Pseund. 262-3 are late (but not with Lorenz 259-261), and so 390-392, 
406-408; perhaps also 745-750, but no other long portions. See also what is 
said below. 

Rud. Beside single vss., 1193-1196 are a repetition of 1191-2. No syste- 
matic double recension. 

Stich. 167-171 were added by an actor to continue the supposed witticism 
in the preceding vss. 441-445 (only in A) are cut out by Rit., Lang. As to 
Act V, L. appears to be in doubt, but inclines to follow Teuffel in thinking 
that Plautus omitted the final scene of his Greek original and added Act V in 
something like its present shape. It may have been somewhat shortened since. 

Trin. Langen does not agree with Schdll in considering 884-888 a second 
recension, though he is evidently not satisfied with his decision to cut out 879. 
For the rest his text would be about the same as that of Schéll (Rit.?). 

Truc. 761, 797-8 belong to a later text. 658-9 may be saved by placing 
them after 662. 
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In connection with the evidence for double recension Langen takes up also 
the question of contamination. The Epid., which Ladewig and Langrehr 
have divided into two plots, is briefly discussed (pp. 146-7), with the conclu- 
sion that no such division is possible. The contradictions which have given 
rise to the hypothesis of contamination are either such as are shown in Part 
II to be characteristic of Plautus, or are to be explained by later working- 
over of the play. The Poenulus and the Miles Gloriosus, however, are con- 
taminated. In regard to the Poen., Langen’s conclusion (pp. 185 ff.) is that 
the first three acts came from one Greek play, the last two from another; that 
the two sisters appeared in both and were the common element which rendered 
contamination possible; that the scene of the first was laid in Athens, of the 
second in Calydon; that the sisters in the first were ordinary meretrices, bore 
Greek names, and hoped for freedom through the generosity of their lovers, 
while in the second they were aware that they were zmgenuae and were on the 
day of the play for the first time to become meretrices ; they bore Punic names, 
and looked forward to the possibility (realized in the play) of being discovered 
by their parents. The weak point in this hypothesis, which Langen himself 
suggests, is the extreme similarity which must be supposed to have existed 
between the two Greek plays, each representing a pair of sisters, the elder 
dignified, the younger frivolous, celebrating a festival of Venus. To account 
for these striking resemblances Langen supposes that one of the plays was 
derived from the other, and refers for a similar suggestion to Ribbeck, Alazon, 
p. 8, note. [Wagner, Introd. to Ter., p. xx, note 1, makes the same supposi- 
tion in regard to the ’Avdpia and Ilepivfia.] While the great number of plays 
in the New Comedy and the narrow range of subject make it probable that 
there were many pairs of plays closely resembling each other (cf. Andr. prol. 
10, gui utrdmuis recte ndrit, ambas ndéverit), and while in fact it is this supposed 
similarity which underlies the whole theory of contamination, it is still true 
that the necessity for this additional hypothesis makes the contamination less 
easy of acceptance. It is certainly more probable than double recension, but 
the possibility of explaining the play by the latter must still be left open. 

The Miles Gloriosus has been brought to its present form through contami- 
nation and double recension. The combination of the two hypotheses should 
excite no suspicion, for the looseness of arrangement which resulted from 
contamination was in itself favorable to double recension, so that it is pre- 
cisely in the contaminated plays that we should naturally expect to find the 
work of the διασκευαστῆς (cf. Poen. and Andr.). In the main Langen agrees 
with Lorenz (Einl. to edd.) and F. Schmidt (Untersuchungen tiber den Mil. 
Glor.). They hold that only the latter half of the play (813 to end) came from 
the ᾿Αλαζών, while the earlier part is from a Greek play in which the hole in 
the wall formed the centre of the intrigue, by means of which Sceledrus and 
his master were cheated and the lovers enabled toescape. Of this play Plautus 
used only the first half (the Sceledrus-trick), substituting for the second 
half scenes from the ᾿Αλαζών which effected the same end, the cheating of the 
miles and the flight of Philocomasium, by a different intrigue. As to the 
introductory scene, Langen implies (p. 314) that he considers it a part of the 
first play, as does Lorenz. Schmidt connects it with the ᾿Αλαζών. 

Between the two parts come a long scene, III 1, and a short one, III 2, in 
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all 596-873, which are full of difficulties. In the play as it stands we have, 
592 ff., a statement from Periplecomenus that a senafus is going on in his house, 
to which he immediately returns. Then, 596 (beginning of III 1), Palaestrio 
comes out to see if the coast is clear for holding the council in the street, and 
finding no one in sight, he calls out the others. But then no council is held; 
instead, Palaestrio asks the others if they will agree to the plan as already 
formed iv the house, and they agree without discussion or any explanation of 
the nature of the plot. Then vss. 615-764 are spent in a long talk, mostly 
monologue by Peripl., on social topics, which, from its subject and treatment, 
must certainly be of late origin. Then all at once Palaestrio recalls Periple- 
comenus and Pleusicles to the matter in hand, and proposes an entirely new 
plot, to which assent is given as before. After the short Lurcio-scene, the 
᾿Αλαζών begins with the appearance on the stage of the two women who are 
to play the leading parts in the second trick. The contradictions are obvious. 
Lorenz minimizes them (Einl.* S. 35), considering that they do not go beyond 
the degree of carelessness which Plautus allows himself. Langen argues against 
this view (pp. 318 f.), and it is in fact extremely difficult to see any motive 
which can have led Plautus to put in such unnecessary and contradictory vss. 
as 612-615. Further, the long dialogue or almost monologue which follows 
ot only delays the action, but is also in its tone and subject (praise of a 
bachelor’s life) so opposed to the spirit of the time of Plautus that it would 
hardly have escaped police censorship. Schmidt seems, therefore, right in 
ascribing it to a later revision. Langen proposes to escape all difficulties by 
rejecting the whole scene, getting rid at once of the elaborate announcement 
of a council, the meaningless assent, and the new plot. He leaves, then, only 
the statement 592 ff., which seems to mean that a senatus is going on in the 
house of Peripl., and in this senatus he supposes the whole second plot to have 
been arranged. 

Against this hypothesis some considerations, both general and special, sug- 
gest themselves. First, the planning is too deliberate. Plautus nowhere 
makes his swindling tricks the work of a number of persons who carefully 
plan a campaign. Rather the tricks spring full-grown from the head of some 
slave, and, as has been said, they are comic chiefly because they are so sudden 
and so short-sighted. And again, it is still less in the manner of Plautus to 
have anything essential to the story take place off the stage without giving his 
audience ample information of it. Even when a new action or a new char- 
acter is to come upon the stage, Plautus habitually announces it in a few lines 
intended to make it sure that the audience would not be confused. Still more 
necessary would it be that the action behind the scenes should be carefully 
made plain, if the audience was to know that anything at all was happening.' 
It may fairly be said that a council which is announced only by the words redeo 
in senatum and Frequéns senatus péterit nune habérier, and the subject of which 
it takes so much argument to discover, would have been for a Roman audience 
simply non-existent. The spectators, as Langen cuts down the play, would 
have seen two women come upon the stage at the beginning of III 3 and 


1 An English stage-manager ‘said of the British public, ‘‘ You must first tell them you are 
going to do so and so; you must then tell them you are doing it, and then that you have done 
it, and then ferhaps they will understand you.” 
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begin to talk with Periplecomenus about some trick; at the eleventh line they 
would learn that the plot was directed against the mies ; at the twenty-seventh 
they might perhaps understand from ἀξς noster architectust that Palaestrio was 
the maker of the plot, and not till vs. 34 would they begin to get an inkling of 
the way it was all to be done. Nor is Langen correct, as it seems to me, in 
saying that the vss. which follow, 906 ff. and 1177 ff., sufficiently explain the 
method adopted for cheating the soldier, if we consider how little distinct 
explanation there is and how entirely ignorant the spectators must necessarily 
have been at this point in the play. Furthermore, the difficulty of getting 
along without more explanation, which would be great in any play, is much 
increased in the Mil. Glor. by the fact of contamination. For here we should 
have an audience not simply uninformed but misinformed. The prologue and 
all the play down to 592 contain nothing to suggest a new plot, but everything 
to draw the attention toward the conmeatus-intrigue and the twin sister, and to 
excite the expectation that the next step of the plotters would be toward some 
further use of the same means which had proved so successful with Sceledrus. 
Without the help of III 1, the first thirty lines of III 3 would have been a 
mere confusing riddle. That Plautus contaminated in so awkward a fashion 
is hard to believe. To effect the transition from one Greek original to the 
other, some explanation seems absolutely necessary, and that we shall have, if, 
with Schmidt, we retain from III 1 the opening vss., 596-611, and begin again 
with 765, the te¢turz of which connects well with 611. We have, then, a plot 
formed and sufficiently explained by Pal., entirely in accordance with the 
usual manner of Plautus. I am inclined to conjecture that the writer of the 
long dialogue between Peripl. and Pleus. did not venture to make so great an 
addition to a long play without cutting out something, and that he therefore 
omitted 765 ff., confused 807 ff. by further shortening, and originated the 
senatus behind the scenes to take the place of 765 ff. Vss. 592 ff. may have 
been changed or may perhaps have crowded out the original vss. (Could redeo 
in senatum rusum mean “Iam going back into the house again & hold a sena- 
tus’’? If so, we should get rid of the council two scenes long.) 

Among the hundreds of passages discussed in the book are some where 
Langen’s opinion seems not quite decisive : 

Ῥ. 256. ‘‘Den beiden Versen, welche nun folgen, [Bacch.] 220 und 221, 
vermag ich keinen vernitinftigen Sinn abzugewinnen.” Pistoclerus has been 
speaking of his new acquaintance, and Chrysalus remarks, 219, Quod amés 
paratumst: quéd des inventdst opus. Then he suddenly interrupts himself and 
assumes an attitude of ironical doubt, Vam istte fortasse aurdst opus,‘ For I 
suppose you may need some money for your affair.” Pist., anxious to have it 
all straight, PAtlippd quidem, " Yes, in good coin.” Chrys., ‘And very likely 
(fortasse) you want it at once (sam),.” Pist., “Νο, I must have it sooner 
than that, for the soldier will be here ‘at once’ (and then it will be too 
late).” ([Cf. Most. 338 disst ‘ian’ id mihi.] Chrys. (still ironical), “Oh, 
there’s asoldier in the business too, is there?” It must be confessed that 
Philippo quidem is not very clear, unless Pist. is anxious to have the money in 
good current coin, but the use of sam and of fortasse seem to be explained by 
the lazy irony of Chrys.—P. 248 f. Langen does not quite clear up Aul. 485~9. 
The preceding vss. set forth the advantages which rich men would secure for 
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themselves by marrying the daughters of poor men. The approval or disap- 
proval of the people has nothing to do with the matter, and 485 ff. are just the 
kind of social criticism which a later writer would be inclined to put in.—P. 293. 
The reasons given for cutting out Epid. 259 are conclusive ; not so with 261-66, 
where L. does not see that there is no reason why the answers of Epid. should 
harmonize with each other or with his position as a slave. Epid. is inten- 
tionally annoying the old gentlemen, and therefore he gives transparently 
false reasons for not advising them. The passage seems to me highly 
humorous.—P, 296. The confusion of Men. 130 (R) ff. Langen would cure by 
cutting out 133 and placing 134 before 130. It seems plain, however, that 131 
(and perhaps 132 also) belongs with 129. Men. has two motives for rejoicing, 
the isrgium, by which he has driven his wife back into the house, and the theft 
of the faa, and 131 is the step from one motive to the other. ‘“ That’s the 
way (i. 6. by the iurgium) to carry out such a trick as this theft.” The order 
would then be 129, 131, 132, 130, 134.—P. 303. The necessary indefiniteness 
of the principles derived from Parts I and II is illustrated in Langen’s discus- 
sion of Men. 601. He shows with great acuteness that the cutting out of this 
vs. makes a contradiction, because Penic. must then hear 600 and perhaps 599, 
and so learn that Men. had not yet eaten the prandium, This, however, seems 
a slight contradiction, no greater, e.g. than the surprise of Calidorus in the 
Psend. on learning that Ballio has sold his mistress, when all the time Cal. 
has a letter in his pocket informing him of the fact, and indeed is looking for 
Ballio to get him to break off that very sale. Such cases are extremely diffi- 
cult to weigh precisely. If the vss. after 603 were not lost we should know 
just how much Penic. overheard.—Pp. 272 ff. Langen will hardly find fol- 
lowers in his very radical treatment of Capt. 236 ff., where he cuts out 241-248. 
He finds two inconsistent lines of thought running through the passage, one 
being the demand of Philoc. that Tynd. shall render him the honor due to 
him as master, the other the request that Tynd. shali himself play the part of 
master. The reconciliation is in this, that Philoc., as the rea/ master, demands 
that his slave show him obedience by pretending to be the master. Some of 
the vss. are unintelligible, but not more than two or three. Langen has mis- 
understood the connection between 240 and 241. The words adn ego crus bt, 
sed seroos stim are logically the object of meminerts, though they are expressed 
paratactically, and to supply gua with Langen or change servos to conmservos 
with Acidalius and Ussing is to give the passage a sense entirely different 
from the natural one.—P. 357. Langen retains Pseud. 142, quoting Lor. Krit. 
Anh. and adding, “ entbehrlich ist der Vers freilich sehr wohl, aber er stér¢ den 
Zusammenhang nicht.” The whole speech deals with the bad character of the 
slaves. Now the vs. At faciem quom aspicias corum, haud mdii videntur : dpera 
fallunt is not simply, as Langen says, “das sollte man den Leuten nicht 
ansehen,” but rather “ There’s a great contrast between their looks and the 
way they do their work,” and this idea of a contrast does break the connec- 
tion. Usener and Lorenz are therefore right in removing the vs. 

In regard to the Pseud. in general, Langen rightly holds that Lorenz has 
not succeeded in explgining away the contradictions brought in by the double 
plot of Pseudolus. But neither does Langen bring order out of the confusion. 
The double plot, although the contradictions occur within 50 vss, of each 
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other, he thinks may be accounted for as a mere act of forgetfulness on the 
part of Plautus, and he treats in the same way the astonishment of Calidorus, 
referred to above. The change in the attitude of Simo, to which Lorenz calls 
attention in his Einl., he does not notice. To these difficulties must be added 
the very long scene between Ballio and his hired cook, which delays the action 
and is hardly justified by Lorenz, Einl. S. 24. These are pretty serious incon- 
sistencies, Lorenz, Einl. Anm. 23, suggests double recension for the scene 
with the cook; it is as likely that a partial conéaminatio may account for this 
scene and for the first part of I 2. 

But it is of slight moment whether Professor Langen’s judgment on single 
passages be reversed or accepted. The value of the book lies not in the 
treatment of this or that passage, but in the thoroughness and patience of the 
inductions, in the scientific reserve, in the overwhelming completeness of the 
proof of the points which, Professor Langen has sought to establish. These 
make the book not only indispensable to all students of Plautus, but also.a 
model of critical method for philologists generally. 

E. P. Morris. 


Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und Kunst. Von MAXIMILIAN 
MAYER. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1887. 


This study owes its origin chiefly, of course, to the discoveries at Pergamon, 
and to the presence in the Royal Museum of Berlin of the famous Giant Frieze 
itself. The want of a sifted collection of the literary data and of a systematiza- 
tion of the mythological and archaeological problems made itself felt as soon as 
the nature of that composition became manifest. This is now supplied. Two- . 
thirds of something over four hundred pages are dedicated to the legendary 
and literary sides of the subject. But a full hundred goes to the elimination 
of what pertains to the Titan myth, besides what attention cognate creations 
of Hellenic folklore require,—such as the Aloades, Kyklopes, and similar giants 
of local story. 

The author inclines to regard the word γίγας as equivalent to γηγενής, 
adducing the Hesychian γέγειος as the closest parallel. In this he is in accord 
with the ancients, from the author of the Batrachomyomachia down. But the 
Gigantes are autochthonous in his mythological interpretation also, sons of the 
soil, as they are in the myth itself. They represent the forgotten or subjected 
native races of the divers Greek cantons. Their theomachy is the mighty 
struggle made by these races against the Hellenic invaders, who chose to 
regard themselves as the children of light. The relation between the Canaanites 
(Og) or the Philistines (Gof/atk) and Israel, Huns (H/dnen) and Teutons, is 
absolutely the same. All sons of the soil, men of clay, men of stone or wood— 
ἀπὸ δρυὸς 70’ ἀπὸ πέτρης, as the old formula has it,—ali leaf and grass heroes 
affiliate with the more pronounced character of the Gigantés; in the obsoles- 
cent state of the myth-making faculty their number is large enough: Πηλεύς, 
Korpetc, Kpavaci, Φηγεῦς, Δρύοπες, Φυλλίδαι, Πυίας, etc. Hence the puzzling 
recurrence of the name Media in genealogical trees; ἐκ μελιᾶν is equivalent to 
ἀπὸ δρυός. Even the brass man Talos is a μελιηγενήῆς and throws stones like 
any giant. This confusion of metaphor appears again in the instances of tree- 
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men such as Ἔλατος and Δρύας among the Lapithai (/apfides). So we find 
that when Theseus goes among these, it is by authority of an ancestral fir-man, 
his maternal grandfather Pittheus. The verse indeed in which Nestor charac- 
terizes Theseus himself as a Lapith (A 265) passes for an interpolation. The 
question arises whether the philological critic can afford to ignore the mytho- 
logical view. 

The digressions on the originally dissociated myths of the Titans and of 
Typhoeus serve to show that the individualizing tendencies of later story and 
art borrowed freely from apparently cognate, half obsolete creations. Art 
found in the old big-dragon story the suggestion of the form that became 
typical for the whole company of the γηγενεῖς, and the nameless race of the 
Giants was supplied with a resonant nomenclature straight from the poetized 
Titanomachiai. This does not exclude borrowing from other handy sources, 
and Kyzikos, which, as Kirchhoff long since showed, lent its local Riesen- 
maerchen to the Homeric Odyssey, quite establishes its character as the Corn- 
wall of Antiquity. 

The chief value of Mayer’s book, to our mind, lies not so much in the addi- 
tions he makes to the material of comparison that is fast accumulating around the 
Pergamene monuments, as in his systematic review of the pertinent remains of 
early Hellenic art. In sculpture this material is tolerably limited, Yet we 
may now compare not only the Megarian pediment-group at Olympia, but also 
that of the pre-Persian Parthenon with a quantity of black-figured Attic vases. 
In all these the opponents of the gods are purely human in appearance, pro- 
portions, and accoutrement. They wear the heroic panoply and fight with 
ordinary weapons of war, as in the metopes of Selinus. In the paintings the 
war-chariot has an important role, serving as it does to unite Zeus, Herakles, 
and Athena in a typical group. The fersonnel of divine champions brought 
together in one battle scene is but gradually extended. At first only to such 
divinities as came, so to speak, already armed: Poseidon, who crushes his 
opponent with the weight of an island hurled upon him, as in the poets; then 
Ares; later, Artemis and Apollon, Hephaistos, Hera, and Dionysos. The last 
appears accompanied by animals and followed by his thiasos. A group of 
satyrs and seilenoi arming for battle is one of the most graceful antitheses of 
Greek art. It appears on red-figured vases, sometimes as pendant to a Gigan- 
tomachy on the obverse, sometimes as an independent composition. 

The increase in the number of the gods, and the resultant diversity, especially 
after the introduction of female combatants, in costume and in modes of attack 
prepares a natural transition to the sculpturesque nudity affected in the red- 
figured compositions. A reversion to the ruder weapons and missiles of the 
primitive legend goes hand in hand with this change. In the fifth century, 
then, the artistic type for the Giants is that of naked men hurling large stones 
at their divine antagonists. Such a type furnished a better subject for metopic 
than for pedimental compositions. Accordingly the Gigantomachia, which had 
nobly filled the eastern gable front of the temple of Zeus at Akragas, and of 
the old Parthenon at Athens, was reduced by Pheidias to a series of single 
combats separated by the triglyphs on the zophoros of the Perikleian temple, 
and had to cede its place in the pediment to a purely local legend. The 
increasing magnificence of the embroidered peplos of Athena was a sort of 
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compensation for this. The Gigantomachia was its traditional subject. Mayer 
holds that at this time the Parthenos herself was arrayed therein. Its decora- 
tive division in stripes afforded little play for innovation on the old types. On 
the other hand, to Pheidias must be ascribed the invention—almost required 
by the shape of the shield for the interior adornment of which he selected the 
familiar subject—of allowing the Giants to make a general assault on the 
Olympians from below. As the Lenormant statuette and the Strangford shield 
reproduce the combat of the Amazons with which the outside of the shield of 
the great ivory-and-gold statue was adérned, so at least one vase, a jar from 
Ruvo, now in Naples (Overbeck, Atlas zur Kunstmythologie, V 3), may give us 
some idea of the new effect attempted by the master mind of the Perikleian 
age. As to the Pergamene frieze, Mayer's observations will teach the replica- 
hunters to remember that the originals of copies are just as likely as not to be 
copies themselves. As his arrangement of the figures in the frieze, based on 
the wooden model used by the sculptor Freres in the Berlin Museum, cannot 
be considered final, we shall not follow it out in detail, but only observe that 
any placing of the slabs that does not recognize the intentional symmetry of 
the groups in which Zeus and Athena are respectively. prominent fails to com- 
mend itself as reproducing the original order. 

The typographical execution of the work is not what one expects of the 
established reputation of the publishing house, even assuming that the author 
himself was responsible for careless proof-reading. Such monstra as sduchen 
(for ¢duschen, Ὁ. 358), or dvdpwr (p. 7), are by no means isolated. 

Once, in the case of a bronze relief serving avri κρηπίδυς τοῦ βουλευτηρίου in 
Constantinople (Themist. Or. XIII, p. 217) we are treated to some archaeolo- 
gists’ Greek. “Die frage ist nur,” says the author, “ob ἐν ry κρηπῖδι dastand, 
oder ob der sinnlich ansprechende u. technisch treffende begriff des Gegenleh- 
nens in dem iiberlieferten einen correcten ausdruck findet.” As if ἀντί were 


not regularly equivalent to the Latin 270 = for, as, or als / 
ALFRED EMERSON. 


Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis 
auf den zweiten Philostratus, dargestellt von Dr. WILHELM SCHMID. 
Erster Band. Stuttgart, W. Kohlmayer, 1887. 


In this book Dr. Schmid, a pupil of Rohde’s, has taken up in successive 
chapters ‘ the principles that regulate the language and style of Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos,’ ‘ the second sophistic down to Herodes Atticus,’ ‘the Atticism 
of Dion Chrysostomos,’ and ‘the Atticism of Lucian.’ More than half the 
book is made up of lists of words arranged with reference to their character. 
So under Lucian we have Attic words, Platonic, Xenophontean, Hippokratean, 
words taken from the orators, poetic words, of which the comic vocabulary 
makes a special section, words found only in later authors, words used first or 
alone by Lucian, while regard is had to the occurrence or non-occurrence in 
N. T. Greek. For the material of this part of the work Schmid is naturally 
dependent on indices and lexicons, and the value of his sorting varies very 
much with the trustworthiness and amplitude of his sources. His analysis of 
Lucian’s diction shows that what Lucian himself says (Bis Acc. II 834 R.) of 
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his works, that they are a combination of philosophic dialogue with comedy, 
is literally true in respect to the vocabulary, which is derived chiefly from three 
sources, Plato, Xenophon, and Attic comedy; but when Dr. Schmid takes up 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, his remarks on the vocabulary and the grammar are of 
little importance. He has no Jacobitz to draw on, no Du Mesnil. And yet it 
must be said that some attempt to analyze vocabulary, tropology and syntax of 
at least the rhetorical works of Dionysios seems indispensable for the founda- 
tions of a work of which that rhetorician is the corner-stone. For most of his 
aesthetic judgments Schmid is dependent on Rohde, as might have been 
expected, but he has not always been careful to note the shifting of his master’s 
views, and after coinciding with Rohde in accepting the Asinus as a genuine 
work of Lucian’s, he has to record after the book is finished that Rohde has 
changed his mind. But this is only one sign among many that the book has 
not been thoroughly digested, and in every section we are called on to witness 
the gradual growth of the writer's knowledge, the gradual increase of his 
acquaintance with the literature, which, by the way, never becomes exhaustive. 
Why he should not have made himself familiar at an earlier date with Roeper’s 
dissertation on the dual in Plato—which is of prime importance for one of his 
categories—is inconceivable. Why Kalker’s treatise on Polybios, which appeared 
in Leipz. Stud. III, was reserved for the ‘ Zusatze’ is another riddle. Similar 
gaps are to be found for the looking. So no notice is taken of Sturm on πρίν, 
of Weber on the final sentence, both of whom would have furnished him with 
categories for investigation, and no mention is made of Heller’s interesting 
article on the final sentence in Lucian (1880). To many unfortunate Ameri- 
cans, who dare not stir until they have secured the last minuscule ‘ programme’ 
from Krahwinkel, such a genial neglect on the part of a German will seem 
astounding. And yet, despite the tumultuousness and inequality of the work, 
one is glad to welcome to a neglected field a fresh and vigorous worker, and to 
all that Dr. Schmid says in commendation of Dionysios, of Dion, and of 
Lucian, those who are familiar with these authors will heartily respond. But 
Dionysios has long since been brought back to his rights by Blass, Dion 
has never lacked friends, and Lucian is a general favorite, so that the value of 
the book does not lie in the characteristics of these writers so much as in the 
detail work by which: those characterisics are substantiated, and in the many 
proofs that Dr. Schmid has accumulated of the utter artificiality of the Greek 
of the whole period. When we sneer at ἡ καθαρεύουσα of our day, we dare 
not be too enthusiastic about the Renascence of the Second Century. But as 
I have intimated above, as I have said elsewhere, almost the whole field lies 
fallow, and if Dr. Schmid has not been always careful in his tillage and betrays 
too often that he is a novice at the work, he has made a beginning in certain 
directions that will, it is to be hoped, have a good ending. The material for 
another volume is ready, he says. Every student of the period will welcome it 
when it comes, and welcome it the more heartily if the author profits by the 
manifold lapses and hastinesses of the present publication. A few notes jotted 
down in no unkindly spirit must close a notice that might be prolonged indefi- 
nitely if the critic’s interest in the subject were the only norm. 

P. 49. of πεσόντες τῶν στρατιωτῶν, which is perfectly normal, is paralleled 
with the abnormal παλλὰ βελέων, and the partitive construction is said to be 
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specially common in later writers ; but, Ὁ. 88, the discovery is made that the 
partitive genitive is pan-Hellenic and belongs to no period.—P. 92. πάνυ 
σπουδαιότατος is cited as a curiosity from the schol. on Lucian, but, p. 238, πάνυ 
with the superlative is enlarged on as a peculiarity of Lucian’s. None of the 
examples cited (p. 95) for the third future show a decline in the sense, εἰρήσεται 
does not mean ῥηθήσεται, and the occurrence in certain verbs is in perfect 
accord with the meaning of those verbs. The old notion that metre had any 
considerable effect on the Attic usage cannot be defended. In So. Ai. 577: 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα τεύχη κοίν᾽ ἐμοὶ τεθάψεται, we might have ταφήσεται, but what a loss! 
As for ἐρεῖν, Schmid is entirely too cautious (p. 96) when he speaks about the 
possibility that later writers may have taken the form fora present. There is 
no question about it, as Dr. Schmid might have seen by consulting Veitch s. v. 
See my note on Ep, ad Diogn. 2, 8: ἐρεῖτε καὶ νομίζετε, where ἐρεῖτε as a present 
is one of the ear-marks by which some wiseacres detected the hand of a forger. 
ἐρεῖν occurs as a present over and over in late Greek. So Dion. Hal. de admir. vi 
Dem. 54, p. 1119 R., Epictet. Diss. 2,14,1, and Aphthon. IT 28, 5; 38, 12 (Sp.), 
to cite passages that happen to be at hand. Even in the classic period we have 
to ask ourselves whether ἐρεῖν is always felt as a fut., e. g. ἐρεῖ in Theogn. 492, 
Plat. Phaedo 102 ἢ. On the familiar encroachment of μή on ov in later Greek 
Dr. Schmid sheds no new light. In the case of Dion he sees, with Blass, the 
influence of the mania for avoidance of hiatus in ἐπεὶ μῇ (p. ror) and ὅτι μή, 
but when he comes to Lucian this device fails him, and he falls back (p. 247) 
on Stegmann’s confession of a like inability to set up any rule. Of the growth 
of the usage I have treated elsewhere (A. J. P. I 45), and I will only cite in 
confirmation of my stricture on a note in Geddes’ Phaedo 63 B(A. J. P. VI 
496), the passage of Dion to which Schmid has called attention (II 112, 1), and 
in which the indictment against Sokrates is quoted in the words of Xen. Mem. 
I, with the change of οὐ with participle into μή. The periphrasis εἰμέ with 
the participle is lightly handled (p. 117), though even for later times it might 
have been worth while to study the categories of classic use. (See W. J. Alex- 
ander in A. J. P. IV 291.) And, admirable as Kriiger’s grammar is, we have 
later light on the use of the third person of the reflexive for the other two. 
See Bruno Keil’s Analecta Isocratea as reported in A. J. P. VI 108. ὅπου as a 
realized ei, so to speak (p. 129), is common enough in the orators, whose use 
of it should have been noted.—P. 131. Schmid does not sufficiently take into 
account the sportiveness of Plato’s use of παῖδες, While it is perfectly true 
(p. 172) that the so-called etymological figure is widely extended in all stages 
of Greek literature, it is also true that certain authors avoided it sedulously, as 
for example Isokrates (Blass, III 203). Is there, afterall, any reasonable doubt 
as to the Atticism of ἔφησα and its forms (p. 233), or are we to revise all our 
texts? Rauchenstein, on Lys.7, 22, questions φύσας, but φήσας occurs in Isokr. 
12, 239, as Veitch notes, and φήσαντες in Dem. 64, 4: φήσειε occurs in so famous 
a speech as 18,68. The ambiguity of φάς made the bifurcation into φάσκων 
and φήσας a practical necessity. See A. J.P. IV 161.—P. 235. Schmid cites the 
authority of Bernhardy (p. 119) for the assertion that the Lucianic ὁ τὴν σύριγγα is 
due to Herodotean influence. This seems to be a forcing of Bernhardy’s lan- 
guage, who considers Lucian’s phrases ‘odd ellipses.’ On p. 242 note that 
οἵομαι and νομίζω with ὅτι and ὡς do occur occasionally in classic Greek under 
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circumstances of special temptation, as when an antecedent precedes or the 
exact formula of the thought is given. So οἶμαι τοῦτο ὅτι Plat. Protag. 345 D; 
νομίσαντες ὅτι X. Hell. 5, 4,62; νομίζειν ὡς Th. 3, 88,3; cf. X. Cyr. 5, 4,1; 
Eur. H. F. 298. Other verbs of thinking follow the same analogy. οὐκέτι as 
a sympathetic ov, so to speak, is not a recent importation into the language, 
and (p. 247) some reference should have been made to early use. See Her- 
mann’s note on Pind. O 1,5, and comp. also v. 114. As to ὅτε μή Kriiger (Dial. 
65, 5, 21) does not say that it occurs in Homer alone (p. 341), but only that it 
occurs in Homer. It occurs in so familiar a passage as Plat. Phaedo 84 E; cf. 
ὁπότε μῇ Rpbl. 1, 354 C, and Laches 196 1). δεῖ, χρή and the like, says 9. 
(p. 241), do not seem to occur in Attic syntax with the perf. inf. This statement 
he takes back in the ‘ Zusitze,’ but he can hardly be forgiven, as the construc- 
tion is notoriously Demosthenean. See Rehdantz Indices 5. v. Infinitiv, and 
add 36, 13. 33; Plat. Legg. 949 E: ἀνάγκη βεβουλεῦσθαι ; cf. also Hdt. 5, 18. 
Bat I forbear, having written enough to show that in the absence of better aids 
than we have now it is a dangerous pastime to write about Atticism at all. 
B. L. G, 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew, in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
Mercian versions, synoptically arranged, with collations exhibiting all the 
readings of all the MSS. A new edition. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press, by the Rev. WALTER ΝΥ. Sxkgart, Litt. D., LL. Ὁ. Edin., 
M. A. Oxon. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1887. 


Those who have seen Prof. Skeat’s editions of St. Mark, 1871, St. Luke, 1874, 
and St. John, 1878, are familiar with the plan of this edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels. 

It was undertaken by Kemble, but St. Matthew was not completed at the 
time of his death in 1857, and it was finished the next year by the Rev. C. 
Hardwick. The work was then postponed for several years, until Prof. Skeat 
took it in hand and edited the other Gospels as above stated. His reasons for 
re-editing St. Matthew may be briefly condensed as follows: In the former 
edition the mode of use of capital letters in the MSS was entirely ignored ; 
so was the punctuation of the MSS and the contractions, and the accents of the 
MSS were sometimes retained and sometimes ignored: vw and 7 were used in 
the printing, whereas the scribe of the Lindisfarne MS never uses them, “ and, 
in fact, 7 was not used at all till the fifteenth century ” ; while the letters ἢ and 3 
are used indifferently by the scribes of the A. 5. versions, the printers of the 
former edition did not follow the MSS, but introduced still further variety. 

The principles on which Prof. Skeat has worked may be briefly expressed in 
his own words: “To put it in the most striking manner, we may say that 
an editor’s duty, at the present moment, is supposed to consist in an endeavour 
to represent the peculiarities of the MSS in the most exact and accurate 
manner ; he is expected to assume that the scribes meant what they wrote, and he 
must not venture to make any correction without giving due notice.” While 
this is carrying very far the worship of the letter, which may be but the blunder 
of an illiterate scribe, it is dificult to see on what other principles uniformity 
in editing MSS can be attained. Hence, Prof. Skeat has undertaken this 
work in order that his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels may be uniform, 
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We have, as heretofore, the text of the Corpus MS (1), the oldestgc. 1000 
A. D., in first column of the left-hand page, with various readings from the 
Cambridge MS (II) and the Oxford MS. (111) at foot of page ; the Hatton 
MS (V), the latest, c. 1160 A. D., in second column of the same page, with 
various readings from the Royal MS (VI) at foot; the Cotton MS (IV) does 
not contain any portion of St. Matthew. The upper part of the right-hand page 
is occupied with the Latin text of the Lindisfarne MS (VII) and its Northum- 
brian gloss, and the lower part with the Mercian gloss of the Rushworth MS 
(VIII). Accollation of the Latin text of this MS with that printed is given in 
the Appendix. Both the Lindisfarne and Rushworth MSS date from c. 950 
A. D., and the latter is in the Mercian dialect throughout St. Matthew, while 
in the other Gospels it is but a copy of the Lindisfarne text. Prof. Skeat says 
with regard to this: ‘“‘The Old Mercian glosses in the Rushworth MS are of 
peculiar interest and value, owing to the scarcity of early specimens of this 
dialect, and its close relation to the modern literary language. Unfortu- 
nately it is not easy to say whether it is a true specimen of the dialect, or only 
a specimen of the West Saxon of the period, as written out by a man whose 
ordinary dialect was Mercian.” 

This gives a unique value to St. Matthew as ΕΒ with the other Gospels, 
for the Rushworth gloss in this Gospel and the Vespasian Psalter (printed in 
Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, E. E. T.S., 1885) are the chief specimens remain- 
ing of the Mercian dialect. As the texts are now accessible, it remains for some 
scholar to prepare a grammar showing the differences between Mercian and 
West Saxon on the one hand, and Northumbrian on the other. Although an 
Anglian dialect, it shows -ep and -ef for 3 sing. pres. where Northumbrian has 
“ἐξ, and the retention of the infin. -#, which is dropped in Northumbrian. 
Besides differences in phonology, we notice pe for the nom. article se, and for 
the accus. pone, although the latter is also used (unless pe for Pome is to be 
attributed to the scribe), and loss of -» in the weak declension, both noma and 
steorra appearing as accus., but the forms with -# are also used. We find both 
sendun and sindun for plural pres., the Northumbrian showing in the one case 
sint,and in the other aru, We are now dependent upon Sievers’s Grammar 
for dialectic forms, and it is to be regretted that Prof. Cook, in his excellent 
translation of Sievers, has sometimes omitted or abridged the dialectic notes. 
Our thanks are due to Prof. Skeat for this completion of his valuable edition of 
the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. J. M. G. 


A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader, Archaic and Dialectal. By HENRY SWEET, 
M. A. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1887. 


Mr. Sweet states, in his brief Preface to the above-named work, that its 
object is “to give the student—as far as the often scanty materials will allow— 
the means of making himself acquainted with the leading features of the non- 
West-Saxon dialects of Old English,” and this because they “ are of equal—if 
not even more—value to the historical student of English.” 

Mr. Sweet is right about it, and we are thankful that he has given us this cheap 
and handy edition of these texts, for it is not every one that has access to his 
Oldest English Texts, or to Skeat’s edition of St. Matthew, from which works 
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the bulk of this Reader is taken. But we must regret that Mr. Sweet has not 
supplied a glossary. While for the grammatical forms we may look to Sievers’s 
A. S. Grammar, as Mr. Sweet expects, “the advanced student ” may reason- 
ably require that Mr. Sweet should have furnished with this first edition the 
notes and glossary relegated to a “ future edition,” for the lack of a glossary 
especially seriously interferes with the usefulness of the work, as there is no 
dialectic A. 5. glossary in existence. In some pieces, as the Hymns and Gospels, 
the Latin furnishes the requisite aid, but many of the Latin words of the Corpus 
and Epinal-Erfurt Glossaries are as unknown to the ordinary student of Latin 
as the Mercian and Kentish words. I hope that Mr. Sweet will not delay long 
his notes and glossary. 

The contents of the little volume of 214 pages may be briefly stated x 
follows : the whole of the Corpus ( Mercian) and Epinal-Erfurt (Kentish) Gloss- 
aries ; four brief Northumbrian inscriptions ; five brief Northumbrian fragments; 
extracts fromthe Northumbrian Liber Vitae, a list of names; the Lorica Prayer 
(Mercian) ; the Codex Aureus Inscription (Kentish) ; thirteen Vespasian Hymns 
(Mercian), no Psalms being given; St. Matthew, Chaps. VI, VII, VIII, from the 
Durham Gloss (Northumbrian) and the Rushworth Gloss (Mercian); Kentish 
Glosses, from Zupitza’s edition in Haupt’s Zeitschrift; and forty-seven short 
Charters from the seventh to the eleventh century, chiefly Mercian and 
Kentish, those from 31 to the end being from copies made by Mr. Sweet “ in 
pursuance of a now abandoned intention of editing a collection of the post- 
Alfredian charters.” We are thankful for what we have got, but should have 
been more so if we had had a good glossary. J. M. G. 


DID 3472 ‘DpH. A Treatise on the Accentuation of the twenty-one so-called 
Prose Books of the Old Testament, with a facsimile of a page of the Codex 
assigned to Ben Asher in Aleppo, by WILLIAM Wickgs, Ὁ. Ὁ. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1887. 


Dr. Wickes, who has earned the gratitude of Hebrew scholars by his work on 
the accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (ΠΝ *Dyd), has now completed 
his task. And as was to be expected from the previous book, his study on the 
accentuation of the prose books is at once so learned and so perspicuous as to 
furnish Old Testament students a standard guide on Hebrew accentuation. 
Originally intended as marks for the synagogal cantillation, the accents are of 
the highest importance for the exegesis of the Old Testament, since the cantil- 
lation was but a method of notation to assist in bringing out the sense in 
reading. Dr. Wickes has made an exhaustive study of the literature of the 
subject, and with the help of the indices the student will find no difficulty in 
referring, should he feel the desire, to the original sources. Opposite the title 
page there is a beautiful reproduction of a leaf of the Aleppo Codex assigned 
to Ben Asher, who lived about the beginning of the tenth century. But, for 
palaeographical reasons, as well as from the internal evidence, Dr. Wickes is 
inclined to consider, against Graetz and Strack, this codex considerably later. 

C. A. 


REPORTS. 
PHILOLOGUS, XLV 1-4. 


No. I. e 


1, Pp.1-17. Critical discussion of the Odyssey (continued from Vol. XLIV, 
No. 4, pp. 592 ff.), by A. Scotland. In this article are discussed and emended 
several passages οὔθ and ». 


2. Pp. 18-33. The home of Theognis, by G. F. Unger. Theognis (v. 23) 
calls himself a Megarian; but what Megara is meant? Plato, Legg. I 630 A, 
calls him πολίτην τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ Μεγαρέων, Many others were of this opinion. 
But Didymos opposes their view; also Harpokration, who says: αὑτὸς γάρ φησιν 
ὁ ποιητὴς ᾽Ηλθον μὲν yap ἔγωγε καὶ εἰς Σικελήν ποτε γαῖαν (v. 783). Plato probably 
understood Σικελὴν γαῖαν to be the land of the Sikeloi, a part merely of Sicily. 
The Scholiast on Plat. loc. cit. thinks that Plato’s statement is consistent with 
the assumption that Theognis was a native of the Saronic Megara and emigrated 
to the Sicilian ; but this opinion is erroneous, and otherwise of no importance. 
There were certainly two views, and those who held to each view did so merely 
because they saw objections to the other. That neither view was correct never 
occurred to any one.t The context of v. 783 shows that Σικελὴ γαῖα meant 
Sicily ; hence the Sicilian Megara is ruled out. But there is also no ground 
for believing that Megara on the isthmus was the home of Theognis. Stephanos 
of Byzantion, in his Onomastikon, enumerates six cities of that name ; in addi- 
tion to the two mentioned, one in Pontos, one in lilyria, one in Thessaly, and 
one in Molossis. The last three, however, were one and the same. It some- 
times belonged to one country, sometimes to another; under Kassandros it 
belonged even to Makedonia (Plut. Pyrrh. 2). All that we know about this 
general region points to the territory of the Aithikes as the seat of this Megara. 
Could this have been the home of Theognis? Vv. 1211-16 were banished from 
his works long ago, and assigned variously to Anakreon, Epimenides, Thaletas. 
They could not belong to Theognis, becauses of 1216: πόλις ye μέν ἔστι καὶ 
ἡμῖν καλὴ ΔΛηθαίῳ κεκλιμένη πεδίῳ, for Lethaios was a river of Asia Minor, also 
of Crete. But a third one was overlooked (Strab. XIV 1, 39): ἔτερος δ᾽ ἐστὶ 
Ληθαῖος ὁ περὶ Τρίκκην, ἐφ᾽ J δ᾽ Ασκληπιὸς γεννηθῆναι λέγετα. The Aithikes bor- 
dered upon Τρίκκη, and the river evidently flowed near Megara. We have 
another testimony of the poet, v. 1209: Αἴθων μὲν γένος εἰμί͵ πόλεν δ᾽ εὑτειχέα 
Θήβην οἰκῶ πατρῴας γῆς ἁπερυκόμενος. This passage also has been variously 
emended and hauled about. Now, in Cramer, Anecd. IV 97, is found Al6e¢ 
καὶ "Acvec (of course for Αἶθες καὶ Alvec) ἐθνικά, Αἷνες is a short form of Αἰνιᾶνες, 
Aldec likewise of Ai@cxec. 

The fact that Megara, in the land of the Aithikes, was the home of the poet, 
would not prevent him from being a true Hellen, but would account for the 
oracle (Anthol. Pal. XIV 73) which closes with a sentence ascribed to Theognis 
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by Clemens, Strom. VII gor: ὑμεῖς δ' ὦ Μεγαρεῖς οὗτε τρίτοι obre τέταρτοι οὐδὲ 
δυωδέκατοι οὗτ᾽ ἐν λόγῳ οὗτ᾽ ἐν ἀριθμῷ, a sentence which could not possibly have 
been uttered of the southern Megarians at the period fixed by the rest of the 
oracle. [This article contains many details not given here, such as a discus- 
sion of Theogn. 782.] 


3. Pp. 34-53. On Plotinos, by H. v. Kleist. A complete analysis of Enn. 
III 1, with some critical and explanatory notes. 


4. Pp. 54-62. On the Optica of Eukleides, by H. Weissenborn. This 
article has special reference to Heiberg’s edition. Heiberg, with some hesi- 
tation, ascribes the Optica to Eukleides. Weissenborn agrees with him, and 
in the present article endeavors (1) to remove Heiberg’s lingering doubts ; (2) 
to show that the Cod. Vindobonensis is at fault in certain passages ; (3) to con- 
tribute something to the understanding and appreciation of the Optica, and so 
to the solution of the question of genuineness. He shows that many of the 
discussions and problems, when put in proper form and correctly interpreted, 
are by no means unworthy of the great mathematician. 


4a. P.62. In Tac. Hist. IV 15,1, A. Eussner strikes out δ’ between rits 
and patrsis. 

5. Pp. 63-81. What did Geminos write? By Max (Ὁ. P. Schmidt. This 
interesting discussion (which is to be continued) arrives at the conclusion that 
Geminos wrote only (τὴ Εἰσαγωγὴ εἰς τὰ φαινόμενα; (2) An Epitome of the 
Meteorology of Poseidonios ; (3) Θεωρία τῶν μαθημάτων. The frequent mention 
of Geminos in Proklos’ commentary on Eukleides’ Elements caused Bandinus, 
in cataloguing the Laurentian MSS, erroneously to record him as a commen- 
tator of Eukleides. Moreover, the ‘Ioropia: γεωμετρικαί never existed, as was 
shown by Nesselmann. Sprung from an early misconception, this error grew 
and became widespread. Schmidt cites many allusions tothe supposed work, 
one of which (Sauvérien, p. 77, 1766) runs thus: “11 composa un ouvrage 
divisé en six livres, intitulé, Enarrationes Geometricae, dans lequel il exposa 
d’une manieére fort claire les découvertes les plus importantes.” [This is nearly 
as bad as the “‘ Petrus Adsigerius ” of magnetic fame, who turned up, probably 
not for the last time, a year or two ago in Vienna. ] 


54. P. 81. Th. Stangl emends a passage of the Panegyrici Latini. 


6. Pp. 82-99. On Alexand. Aphrod. de Mistione, by Otto Apelt. This 
work of Alexandros being of special importance on account of the light it 
sheds upon the teachings of the great philosophers, and of general value as an 
able treatise, Apelt in the present article makes a contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a pure text. The emendations are excellent. 


64. P.99. Th. Stang] proposes to read in Cic. Orator rot thus: ... sunt 
enim qui zaméum putent, quod sit oratunts simillimus, qua de causa _fert, ut is 
—adhibeatur in fabulis, cum ille dacty/es numerus hexametrorum magniloquen- 
tiae sit accommodatior. Ephorus autem, lévis ipse orator ef profectus ex 
optima disciplina. 

“. Pp. 100-132. Flaviana (continued from XLIV 3, p. 517). IV. On 
the coinage of Vespasian, by A. Chambalu. This valuable contribution to 
numismatics contains a large catalogue of coins of the age.of Vespasian. 


-- 
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75. P.132. G. F. Unger emends two passages in Theophrast. Char. (18 
and 19). 


8. Pp. 133-83. Reports. No. 53: Cicero’s Letters since 1829, by Karl 
Schirmer. This article will not only serve as an excellent orientation for 
specialists, but will be found useful for such as wish to have a general knowl- 
edge of the literature of the subject including a compendium of the matter. 


9. Pp. 184-200. Miscellaneous: 

A. Pp. 184-90. Accounts of manuscripts: 

I. Xenophon. Description and collation of Cod. Marcianus (Venetus) 368, 
by O. Keller. 

B. Pp. 190-95. Interpretation and criticism of authors: 

II. In Pind. Ol. XITI 113, W. Christ proposes δείμεν for tdéuev, 

III. Lucil. III το f. (M.) corrected by O. Keller. 

IV. F. Becher defends the traditional text of Cic. pro Marcel. 4, 10. 

V. In Cic. Orator 131, Th. Stangl reads “ cupiat fastidiat.” 

VI. C. Hammer emends Quintil. Declam. 308, 309, 310, one passage in 
each. 

C. Pp. 196-200. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Revue Archéologique, 
1884, 10-12; 1885, 1,2. Edinburgh Review, 1884, Oct. 


No. 2. 


1. Pp. 201-36. The Ashburnham Library, by Th. Stangl. A history is 
given of the formation of this library and its subsequent sale, by which the 
MSS it contained found their way to Italy. The article contains a catalogue 
of the MSS that concern classical philology, and closes with a discussion and 
partial collation of some of the more important ones: Caesar, Opera Omnia ; 
Pliny, Epistulae ; Sallust, Bella, Mutila; Valerius Maximus. 


2. Pp. 237-244. Scaenica, by Albert Miller. E. Petersen in the Wiener 
Studien, VII, 1885, pp. 175-81, ferstly, opposes the theory that when plays were 
acted in ancient Greek theatres a temporary platform was constructed over the 
orchestra for the evolutions of the choros ; and, secondly, discusses the geometric 
construction of the orchestra and logeion as given by Vitruvius. Miller, in 
the present article, comes again to the support of the theory of a platform. 
His arguments, of course, are drawn from the numerous passages in which the 
choreutae seem to come in contact with the actors, and the theatre of Epidauros 
is cited as a proof of the necessity of a platform on scaffolding, to bring the 
choros up toa plane a few feet lower than that of the logeion, with steps to 
connect them. Miiller then attempts to confute the views of Petersen con- 
cerning the geometric construction of Vitruvius. The reader who will under- 
stand him must construct diagrams of his own as he reads. 


2a, 6. F. Unger emends three passages in Theophrast. Char., one in § and 
two in 6. 


3. Pp. 245-77. Timaios as source for Plutarch, Diodoros, and Dionysios of 
Halicarnassos, by Fridrich Reuss. The article seems to establish that Timaios 
was more largely drawn from, especially for Sicilian history, than had been 
believed. 
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3a. P. 277. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 30 med. 


4. Pp. 278-313. On the Εἰσαγωγή of Geminos, by Max C. P. Schmidt. 
First are discussed the editions, three in number ; then the translations; thirdly 
the MSS; fourthly the work itself is viewed from several standpoints. It is 
shown that Geminos was a man of true science, and that this work is well 
worth studying for its scientific merit. Finally, the opinion of Blass, that 
the Eicaywyf is merely an extract from the ᾿Επιτομή, is examined, with the 
result that Schmidt is inclined to accept it, but withholds judgment until he 
can more fully consider some difficulties which Blass’s view encounters. 


5s Pp. 313-20. On the Σφαῖρα of Pseudo-Proklos, by Max C. P. Schmidt. 
This is virtually a continuation of the preceding article. The Σφαῖρα is shown 
to be a clumsy epitome of the Εἰσαγωγή of Geminos. The editions, transla- 
tions, and MSS are briefly discussed, but no satisfactory theory is offered to 
account for the work’s bearing the name of Proklos. 


6. Pp. 321-68. Reports. No. 54. Polybios: Works concerning him, 1846-- 
66, by C. Jacoby. Excellent for orientation. 


6a. P. 368. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 10 (one passage). 


7. Pp. 369-92. Miscellaneous. 

A. Accounts of manuscripts: 

VII. Cic. ad Att. in Cod. Med. 49,24. Description and collation, by Hein- 
rich Ebeling. 

VIII. History of the Florentine MS of Tacitus, by F. Philippi. 

B. Interpretation and criticism of authors : 

IX. On γύαλα in Hesiod, by M. Hecht. 

X. Fr. Susemihl discusses Plat. Theaet. 147 ὁ. ¢. 

XI. W. Christ discusses Dem. de Cor. 104. Since 1200 is not divisible by 
16, he proposes to render ἕκτος καὶ δέκατος “als sechster und gar als zehnter ” 
(i. e. “ with five, or with nine others”). Then for ovrvexxaidexa he proposes 
συνεκ- καὶ δέκα [intending, as it seems to me, σύνεξ καὶ -dexa], comparing “ wald- 
und hausthier,” “ schweinfleisch und -knochen.” He confesses his inability to 
parallel this. [It is doubtful whether it can be paralleled. It once occurred 
to me that in Eur. Suppl. 778 we might read τὰ μὲν ev-, τὰ δὲ δυστυχῆ, but 
several years of watching has failed to find anything analogous. And yet we 
should expect this power of a language that can say σὺν κακῶς ποιεῖν and ἀντ᾽ 
εὖ ποιεῖν, or ἀπὸ μὲν Ebavov ,.., ἀπὸ dé (without ἐθανον)]. 

XII, When did Coelius Antipater write? By K. J. Neumann. The date 
is placed several years after117 B.C. The article contains a brief investigation 
of the ancient allusions to the circumnavigation of Africa (Libya). 

XIII. Under the head of “ Vermischte bemerkungen,” O. Keller explains 
the word massa and the (Roman) origin of the miners’ sign or mark (7), and 
then very plausibly argues that Satera (satire) is traceable to the Greek σάτυροι, 
and not to satura (as in /anx satura). 

C. P. 392. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Edinburgh Review, 1885, 
Jan. and April; Westminster Review, 1884, Oct. These reports are mere 
titles of articles. 
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No. 3. 

1. Pp. 393-410. On the epitaph of Augustus (Monumentum Ancyranum), 
by Johannes Schmidt. Bormann, in 1884, published a program in which he 
argued that this inscription was composed by Augustus himself as an epitaph 
for his own tomb or monument. Schmidt accepted and further elaborated this 
view in Philologus XLIV, pp. 442-70. But O. Hirschfeld (Wiener Studien, 
1885, pp. 170-74) opposed this view. Inthe present article, of course, Schmidt 
comes again to its support. If we may judge after hearing but one side of a 
case, he makes it evident that the inscription was intended to be an epitaph. 


1a. Ῥι41το. In Thuc. V 81 Unger proposes οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐ o ελθόντες. 


2. Pp. 411-38. Reforms of the Roman calendar in the years 45 and 8 
B.C., by August Mommsen. This article elaborately investigates the question 
of the position of the intercalary day in the year and of the year of intercala- 
tion in the cycle, according to the reform of Julius Caesar, and then of 
Augustus. A brief abstract would not be intelligible. 


26. P.438. Unger emends a passage in Theophr. Char. 27. 


3. The day of the founding of Rome in story and history, by W. Soltau. 
In this article are explained the two different accounts of Tarutius, and other 
difficulties are discussed. The article is interesting to those concerned with 
the history of astronomy, showing, for instance, that already 130 B.C. the 
Romans were acquainted with the Chaldean cycle of eclipses. 


3a. P. 448. Unger emends one passage in Theophr. Char. 20 and two in 30. 


4. Pp. 449-69. The temple of Magna Mater at Rome, by Otto Gilbert. 
In Hermes 20 (1885), pp. 407-29, O. Richter located the temple of Magna 
Mater on the Sacra Via between the Arch of Titus and that of Constantine. 
The present article recalls the overwhelming evidences long since produced 
by others, that the temple was on the Palatine, and brings new proofs of this 
fact. The remains which Richter took for those of the temple in question 
probably belong to the Aedes Larum. 


5. Pp. 469-508. The oldest manuscripts of Cicero de Inventione, by 
Eduard Stroebel. Description, comparison and critical discussion of Pari- 
sinus 7774 A., Herbipolitanus Mp. m. f. 3, and Sangallensis 820. 


6. Pp. 509-51. Reports. No. 55. Eutropius (continued from XLIV 2, 
p- 300), by C. Waggener. This report reviews works that treat of the sources 
of the Breviarium. 


θα. P. 551. Th. Stangl emends Cic. Partit. Orat. 62, 64 and 68. 


7. Pp.§52-68. Miscellaneous. 

A. Pp. 552-62. Interpretation and criticism of authors: | 

XIV. G.F. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 16 med. 

XV. O. Keller gives an interesting discussion of Lucilius Frag., Sat. 3, 
which served as a model for Horace’s Journey to Brundisium. 

XVI. Unger discusses the Orphic Argonautika, especially v. 1164, where 
he proposes νηλέσσιν for νήεσσιν. 

B. Pp. 562-68. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Edinburgh Review, 
18§5, July-1886, July; Westminster Review, 1885, January—1886, April; 
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Séances et travaux de l’Académie des sciences fnorales et politiques, 1883, 
January-1884, December; Anzeiger fir Schweizerische alterthumskunde, 
1883, April-1884, October. 


No. 4. ; 

1. Pp. 569-95. The descent of Odysseus to Hades, by A. Scotland. 
Critical discussion of the whole episode, with numerous emendations of pas- 
sages in «, A, μ. 

2. Pp. 596-613. Pindar’s Seventh Nemean Ode a “ Siegestodtenlied,” by 
L. Bornemann. The theory is proposed that the hero, a boy, in the moment 


of victory died of sunstroke, or something of the sort. An analysis of the 
ode is given, and several emendations offered. 


4 


2a. P. 613. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 19 and 20 (one passage in each). 


3. Pp. 614-41. Studies in Xenophon’s Anabasis, by H. Ball. 1. An 
apparent inconsistency. In Anab. I 2, 9, Logaiverog has long since been 
recognized as an error. Some think it should be KAedvup (II 1, 10; 5, 37), 
others ’Ayias (II 5, 31; 6, 30). But even when one of these names is substi- 
tuted for Σοφαίνετος, where is the other to be placed in the original organiza- 
tion of the army in Book 1? He was probably made general over the remnant 
of the forces of Xenias and Pasion after these had deserted because Kyros had 
permitted those of their troops that had gone over to Klearchos to remain with 
him. 2. Xenophon’s election to the office of general. The author, by a care- 
ful investigation, shows that the majority of the λοχαγοί in the division of 
Proxenos were Athenians, and so probably the majority of the private soldiers 
also. 3. A supposed error in the enumeration (I 2, 9). After discussing the 
various attempts to explain away the inconsistency between the sum total at 
the review and the sum of the individual commands previously mentioned, 
the author denies the existence of such inconsistency. The difference repre- 
sents the Milesian exiles, who have hitherto been overlooked in summing up 
the separate commands. 4. Πυθαγόρας or Σάμιος), In Anab. I 4, 2 it is Πυθα- 
yépac; in Hell. III 1, 1 it is Σάμιος, that commands the Spartan fleet. Some 
stupid person, finding Πυθαγόρας, added Σάμιος, and a subsequent copyist, see- 
ing the absurdity, struck out the wrong word. Diodoros (XIV 19, 4 and 5) 
follows the erroneously corrected copy, except that he read Σάμος, 5. Remarks 
on special passages. Instructive notes on the following passages: Anab. I 3, 
14; 3,12; II 1, 3; 1, 10; VI 2,16; I 8, 18-17; 7,12; 8,12; VII 6, 26; II 
6, 4. 

3a. P. 641. Unger emends a passage in Theophr.,Char. 10. 


4. Pp. 642-79. Contribution to the textual criticism of the Letters of 
Pliny the Younger, by Th. Stangl. I. Age and compass of the Codex Riccar- 
dianus; also its list of persons addressed and of beginnings of letters. II. The 
genealogy of the Codex Riccardianus and Marcianus. III. Textual criticism : 
discussion of numerous passages, with many emendations. 


5. Pp. 680-88. Epistola ad Ernestum de Leutsch, by H. J. Heller. 
Critical discussion of Hor. Sat. II 2, 29 f.; Od. 1 2, 39 f.; Verg. Ecl. I 66; 
Aen. III 443; V 289; VI 743; IX 315; X 198. In Hor. Od. I 2, 39 Fe 
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proposes Acer et Paxiiz peditis cruentum | voltus in hostem (feditis, dis- 
mounted ; Aostem, Hannibal, or the Carthaginians, at Cannae). 


6. Pp. 689-711. Reports. No. 56. Researches in the Orient, by A. 
Wiedeman. This report is confined to Egypt. It gives an interesting 
account of recent discoveries, especially in the field of Greek antiquities. 


7. Pp. 712-45. Miscellaneous. 


A. Pp. 712-24. Interpretation and criticism of authors: 

XVII. Discussion of Hom. 1]. 1V 527, and III 360, by A. Spengel. 

XVIII. The date of the composition of Polybios’ History, by Rudolf 
Hartstein. Books I and II were composed and published before 146 B. C.; 
books III-VI composed before 146, but revised and published later. All the 
rest composed after 146. 

XIX. C. Fr. Miller discusses Verg. Aen. v. 673, arriving at the conclusion 
that txanem is a rather unfortunate imitation of xecv7 in Hom. 1]. 111 376. 

XX. E. Schroeder discusses Pomponius Mela, De Chorogr. II 7, §111. 

XXI. Th. Stangl restores we and inserts gutdem in Cic. Cat. II 8, and 
strikes out #e in II 27. 

XXI. Ferd. Becher discusses Quintil. X 1,72; 7,6; 7,24-25; 7,31; 5,13. 


B. Pp. 725-45. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Mémoires de la Société 
nationale des antiquaires de France, 1881. The Academy, 1883, March 17- 
1884, August 23. . 


8. Pp. 746-56. Indices, errata. 
M. W. HumpuHreys, 


NEUE J AHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1886, 


Fascicle 1. 

1. Pausanias und die Bildwerke in den Propylaien. P. Weizsficker. W. 
holds that his views formerly expressed (Arch. Ztg. 1874, 110 f.) as to the 
arrangement of the works of art in the Propylaea were substantially correct. 
He now investigates more particularly the probable location of each statue, 
asserting that Pausanias is always to be relied on, though often hard to inter- 
pret. 

2. Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos. K. Jacoby. Textual comment on nine 
passages. 

3. Zu Thukydides. K.Conradt. A criticism upon the view of Wilamo- 
witz as to the value of codex Vat. B, of which C. holds a lower opinion than 


W. The bulk of the article consists of textual emendations on 23 passages in 
Books I-III. 

4. Zur Textkritik von Xenophons Hellenika. O. Keller. K. has under- 
taken an edition of the Hellenika for the Schenkl-Freytag series, and gives 
here his view of the principles to be followed in settling the text. Codex B is 
the first and best for the whole Hellenika. But with this should be carefully 
compared M. C and F can occasionally be made useful. 


5. Zu Lukianos. Η, Bliimner. Note ona passage in the Πῶς dei ἱστορίαν ovy- 
γράφειν, ς. 45. 
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6. Zu Valerius Maximus. K. Kempf, Berlin. Since the appearance of 
Kempf's edition of Val. Max. in 1854, based upon the oldest MS (Cod. Bernen. 
A, in Halm, B), discovered by him and shown to be of the ninth cent., the text 
has been the object of study of foremost scholars—of Madvig, Advers. critica; 
of Gertz, Symbolae criticae ad Val. Max. (see Tidskrift for philologi og paeda- 
gogik, 1874, pp. 260-290); of Vahlen, Eberhard, Fortsch (Naumburg pro- 
grammes for 1885, 1864, 1870); of Wensky (Breslau Matthiasgymnasium pro- 
gramme, 1879 ; Jahrbiicher, 1882, 1883, 1884). The present paper offers some 
15 or 16 critical notes by Kempf, many being suggested by difficulties which 
other critics had met with. The article closes with a defense of some of 
his original emendations (II 10,8; IV 1, 8; V 6, guid attinet verbis), against 
Halm, Fortsch, and others. 


7. Zu Ciceros Vermischten Briefen. L. Mendelssohn, Dorpat. Critical 
contributions on VIII 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, ΣΙ, 12, 14; V 2; VII § and 16; IX 1. 


8. Th. V.’s Anzeige v. Gellii Noctes Atticae ed. M. Hertz, Vol. II. Hertz’s 
text-edition, published in 1853, has never been perfectly satisfactory, with its 
short praefatio, its critical introduction resting entirely on Gronov, and its 
numerous parentheses, daggers, etc., rendering the text after all only half satis- 
factory. But now, thanks to him, we have a large critical edition, giving a 
text prepared with conscientiousness, complete information on the MSS, the 
use other writers made of Gellius, and a collection of textual emendations 
from all periods of critical study, good indices, and a praefatio which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Th. V. concludes with critical notes of his own. 


9. Kritische Miscellen. F. Polle, Dresden. On Lucretius II 45; Tibullus 
II 1, 83; Tacitus dialogus 16, 22 (Halm) 31; 5, 38; 8, 38, 17. 


Fascicle 2. 


10. Nautisches zu Homeros. Continued from Jhbb. 1885, p. 102. A. 
Breusing. (5.) In ¢ 281, from the standpoint of a seaman, B. prefers the 
reading ὡς dre ῥινόν to ἐρινόν. (6.) The idea of a floating island, tAwry évi 
νήσῳ, κ 3, arose from the familiar optical illusion of mirage. A number of 
other interesting suggestions, drawn from the experience of a nautical life, are 
scattered through the article. ᾿ 


11. Zu Platons Kriton. 6. Η. Miller. In 53 C, M. would dispose of the 
annoying ἄν, ἄσχημον dv φανεῖσθαι, by reading ἄσχημον ὃν φανεῖσθαι. 


12. Ueber das dritte Buch der Historien des Timaios. H. Kothe. The 
first part of the work of Timaios probably contained a description of the 
countries in which the events to be narrated took place. This is shown by 
several citations, especially by the extract from Book III found in Athenaios, 
VI 272 b, where Timaios ascribes to the city of Corinth the possession of 
460,000 slaves. This could not have been true until about the time of Timaios 
himself. 


13. Zur handschriftlichen tiberlieferung des Dion Chrysostomos. A. Sonny. 
A brief classification and estimate of the MSS, 


14. Die nachrichten fiber Thukydides. G.F. Unger. (1.) The statement 
of Praxiphanes (Markellinos, 28 ff.) that Thukydides lived as an exile with 
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Archelaos does not refer to the historian. (2.) The historian Kratippos, who 
wrote a continuation of the history of Th., and who also gives us some facts 
concerning his life, was actually, as stated by Dionysios, a contemporary of 
Th., and his statements in consequence have great value. Markellinos was 
in error in assigning K. to a much later period. 


15. Erotematia (continued from Jhbb. 1884, p. 34). Anonymous. A num- 
ber of brief notes, the first of which raises the question whether Dr. Sterrett 
failed to observe that the inscription which he published (Papers of the Am. 
School at Athens, Vol. I, pp. 64, xxxiv) is written in iambic trimeters, showing 
characteristic faults of the Byzantine period. 


16. Ad Plinii panegyricum. A. Eussner, Wirceburgi. It is proposed to 
read matores before matoribus suis reddit, c. 69; and between odfivionis and 
indulgentia to insert emergentia, and instead of in honore hominum et in honore 
Samae, in ore h. clin hk. 7. 


17. Zur erklarung der Horazischen oden. Th. Pliiss, Basel. Pliiss takes up the 
first ode of the first book with careful and detailed critical exposition, and com- 
bats Kiessling and bis results set forth in his edition of this ode. The logical 
‘gliederung und einheit’ of the poem he gives at length; the ‘idee’ would be: 
a lyric poet presents himself as protégé to a noble patron, declaring the 
latter’s exemplary life, and hoping his noble patron may formally confer upon 
him the office and dignity of the lyric singer. The ‘reale empfindung’ would 
be the joy the poet feels in his energies, mixed with anxiety or resignation 
which springs from the knowledge of his imperfections. The ‘ poetische stim- 
mung’ in which this ‘ realeempfindung’ is given its artistic expression is humor, 
in the scientific and Horatian sense of the word. II. Ode I 28. In opposi- 
sition to the newest departures of Kiessling and Bobrik. The ‘gedankengang’ 
is first given, the chiastic movement of the thought being shown at the same 
time; then follows the ‘ poetische idee,’ and finally the ‘ allgemeine stimmung’: 
empiric pessimism. Here follow notes in which Plilss justifies himself. 


The rest of this number is Niemeyer’s, Kiel. I. Ode I 16, usually taken as 
a palinode, an apology made to a girl hurt by the poet’s sarcasm. Lessing 
(Vade Mecum) says, not she, but her mother has been wounded, and the apology 
is to her. Lessing gave no reasons for this view. Niemeyer seeks to do so in 
the present paper. II. Ode 114, 11-15. In these lines the idea is at first sight 
illogical, as Peerlkamp discovered: ‘Although you glory in real advantages, the 
sailor does not trust in unreal ones, showy representations.’ Bear in mind, 
however, the allegorical character of the poem, and that the Roman state is 
understood. The real idea is therefore: guamvis genus Romuleum ef nomen 
Romanum iactes, verbis speciosa haec, re inania sunt, IV 8, 15 ff. is next discussed 
and the logic of the lines pointed out. Next folldws a discussion of I 32, and 
Kiessling’s view that this poem describes the poet’s transition from lighter songs 
to more earnest themes. 


18. Zu Cicerode Natura Deorum. Goethe, Grossglogau. Critical notes on 
II 61, 110, 140, 143, 155. 
1g. Zu Sallustius. Ungermann, Daren. Or. Lepidi, 18. Ungermann proposes 


salvo before ture, and reads aigue tlla, quae tum formidine mercatus sum, pretio 
soluto, salvo ture dominis tamen restiluo. 
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20. Die handschriften der Caesares des Aurelius Victor. Opitz, Dresden. 


Fascicle 3. 


14. (Continued from Fasc. 2.) G.F. Unger. (3.) The following statements 
concerning the life of Thukydides may be considered reliable: His mother’s 
name was Hegesipyle. He married a wealthy woman from Skaptesyle in 
Thrace. He was accused of treason by Kleon, and spent many years in exile 
in Thrace. By a decree proposed by Oinobios he was given permission to 
return to Athens. He died a natural death in Thrace, probably at the place 
where he had spent his years of exile. Only his cenotaph was in the tombs of 
Kimon. He leftason named Timotheos. (4.) The following are the important 
dates connected with his life, as nearly as they can be fixed: Birth, 450 or 
449; exile, 423-403; death, 395 or 394. 


21. Zum eleusinischen steuerdecret. K. Schafer. Acriticism of the elabo- 
rate article of Adolf Schmidt (Jhbb. 1885, 681-744). 


22. Zum Hymnos auf den delischen Apollon. H. Pomtow. Hermann was 
right, though Baumeister denies it, in believing that a line has been lost after 
81. But the missing line contained a different idea from that suggested by 
Hermann. 


23. Anz. v. Autolyci de Sphaera, etc., ed. F. Hultsch. H. Menge. A very 
complimentary review, to which M. appends a statement of the contents of Cod. 
Vat. Gr. 204. 


24. Zu Euripides Bakchai. E. Hoffmann. In 372, for χρύσεα (or xpvotav) 
πτέρυγα φέρεις read χρυσέᾳ πτέρυγι φέρει. 


25. Anz. ν. Iamblichi de Vita Pythagorica liber, ed. A. Nauck. K. Lang. 
The unwearied industry of Nauck has given to scholars still another invaluable 
work. Iamblichus, though of trifling importance as a philosopher, is of great 
value as an authority in the history of Greek literature. This edition is praised 
by L. in the highest terms. 


26. Noch einmal] das Catonische griindungsdatum Roms. Triemel, Kreuz- 
nach. Soltau (Jahrbicher, 1885, 553-60) has undertaken to prove 744 B. Ὁ. as 
Cato’s year for the founding of Rome, limiting the regal period to 238 years. 
The present paper is an expansion of what Triemel has already said in the 
Programme of the Kreuznach Gymnasium for 1884 (Kritische Geschichte der 
alteren Quinctier). From his own standpoint Triemel goes again very care- 
fally through the evidences Dionysios (I 74) and Polybios furnish of their own 
and the annalists’ dating of the foundation of Rome, and arrives at 753 B.C. 
and 501 B. Ὁ. as Cato’s most probable dates, the one for the foundation, the 
other for the expulsion of the kings. 


27. H. Haupt. Anzeige v. M. Z5ller’s rém. staats- und rechtsalterttimern. 
This little work (Breslau, verlag von W. Kobner, 1885, xii u. 438 S., gr. 8) is 
an examination undertaken logically and with much cleverness. Its bibliogra- 
phies and references are good; but one cannot say that Zéller has always 
judged correctly as to the tendency of latest results in the study of Roman 
constitutional history. 


28. Zu Vergilius Aeneis. Th. Maurer, Maintz. Note on IX 330. For 
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Remi Schrader, Heyne and Peerlkamp read Remum, Maurer suggests: avwsi- 
gerumque premit, premit aurigamque sub ipsis. In fact Servius, Aen. II 530, 
actually cites armigerumaque premtt, 


29. Zu Quintilianus. M. Kidderlin, Mtinchen. Notes on II 1,4; II 13, 2. 


30. Die einheitlichkeit des Taciteischen Dialogus. W. Gilbert, Dresden. 
Peter and Andresen have placed us under obligations for their editions of the 
Dialogus. The former divides the treatise thus: 5-13, 16-26, 28-41, the first 
part being introductory and comparing the merits of oratory versus poesy, the 
second part taking up the fact that there has been a decay in oratory, the last 
discussing the grounds of the decay. Aper and Maternus have been the chief 
talkers in the first part ; itis Messala who takes up the decay of oratory. There 
is a great gap, however (of 6 MS pages), in his argument, and Maternus con- 
cludes. The question is whether Julius Secundus—the judge chosen for the 
discussion in the earlier part of the dialogue—takes part in this discussion, 
and where Maternus (the concluder) begins. Peter believes that Secundus did 
take part, that his speech fell out in the gap after c. 35, and conjectures his 
theme was the decay of so-called e/ocutio. Andresen gives c. 36-40 to either 
Messala or Secundus; Weinkauff gives c. 36-41 to the latter. Gilbert, how- 
ever, aims to prove that Secundus could have taken no part. As to the second 
question, it appears that Andresen is not right, although not so much mistaken 
as Weinkauff. Gilbert’s view is that all the chapters from 36 to 41 are to be 
given to Maternus. 

31. In scriptores historiae Augustae, E. Baehrens, Groningae. Critical 
notes, 


Fascicle 4. 

32. Die schlangentopfwerferin ἃ. altarfrieses v. Pergamon. W.H. Roscher. 
R. pretty conclusively establishes the theory, first published by him in 1880, 
that the figure in question is either an Erinys or an Hygieia. The vase which 
she hurls at the hostile giant was intended to be represented as full of poisonous 
serpents, one of which is seen coiled around it. The design was probably sug- 
gested by the stratagem of Hannibal described by Nepos, Vit. Han. ς. 10 and 
11, and by Justinus, XXXII 4, 6. 


33. Musaios und Proklos. A. Ludwich. The Lycian Proklos shows in his 
style the influence of Musaios (cf. Hymn to ᾿Αθηνᾶ Πολύμητις, 31, with Musaios, 
56, 330, 337). This fact is valuable as helping to fix the date of Musaios, 
Proklos lived between 412 and 485 A.D. The poems of Musaios must hence 
be placed at least as far back as toward the middle of the fifth century. 


34. Zu den fragmenten des Kynikers Krates. E. Hiller. Notes on the 
fragment of Krates in the Στρωματεῖς of Clement of Alexandria, 11 121. 


35. Zu Proklos. C. Baumker. A brief critical note. 


36. Herodianfragmente. A. Kopp. The Σχηματιμοὶ “Ομηρικοί in the Darm- 
stadt MS, ascribed to Herodian, is not an altogether spurious work, as declared 
by Lehrs, but is composed of genuine fragments arranged by another hand. 


47. Zur lateinischen und griechischen sprachgeschichte. O. Keller, Prag. 
I. As πενθ and παθ, χενθ and χαθ, are related, so are creud and crag (σταφυλή). 
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Apex is primarily a sting , cf. apes, ἐμπίς, a bee or sting-fly. II. νέκταρ, rightly 
explained by Movers (Phin. III 1, 104) = Vp? yr) 1. e. stklar wine, smoked 
or spiced wine. III. στῦλος, stilus; taeda, dais; ξυλική, sihgua. IV. testes 
παραστάται = ὄρχεις. V. προβοσκίς, promuscts, VI. helix=elentier. VII. The 


augment. VIII. Rough breathing in ὕδωρ. IX. cohors and hortari. X. cunctari. 
XI. Dyrrhachium, a Phoenician name. 


38. Ad Poennlum Plantinam. MHasper, Dresdae. Goetz reads, v. 137: 
gerraé germanae hercle dt collyrae escdriae. Hasper: gerrae germanae hae de collyrae 
ite = gerrae germanae καὶ δὴ κολλῦραι Ural. 


39. Des Catullus Juventius Lieder. Harnecker. This cites first the 
ungrounded charge that Cicero’s relation to Tiro was not a morally pure one, 
and maintains that Juventius, of Catullus’s poems, is probably an unreality. If 
Catullus did have an actual original, he had no deeper than a poet's passion 
for him. 


40. Die Idus als dies fasti. Soltau, Zabern (Elsasz). Against holding 
that the Ides were nefasti helares before Caesar; they were dies fast. 


41. Zu Hyginus Fabeln. Otto, Glogau, Critical notes. 
Fascicle 5. 


42. Das erste chorlied der Orestie des Aischylos. J. K. Fleischmann. A 
study of the connection of thought in this chorus, showing that it foreshadows 
not only the whole play but the whole trilogy. 


43. Zu Euripides Medeia. E. Hoffmann. Critical notes on ro ff., 93 ff., 
106 ff., 214 ff., 228 ff., 287 ff., 333 ff., 431, 847, 848 and 857, 858. 


44. Kritische bemerkungen zur geschichte Timoleons. Ch. Clasen. There 
is the greatest divergence between Diodoros and Plutarch in their accounts of 
Timoleon, Cl. has formerly shown that the former depends upon Theopompos 
as an authority, the latter upon Timaios. He now argues with mych force 
that in this case the account of Diodoros is by far the more trustworthy. 


45. Zu Aristoteles Περὶ αἰσθήσεως. C. Baumker. Brief textual notes. 
46. Zur griechischen Anthologie. A. Ludwich. A critical note. 


47. Die farbe und das geschlecht der griechischen opfertiere. P. Stengel. 
Black animals were generally offered to the subterranean deities and to the 
dead (except when the sacrifice to the latter was ὡς θεῷ) ; tothe shining Helios 
only white or reddish; to the other deities either light or dark according as 
the offering was made in confidence or in fear. As regards sex, males were 
demanded by Zeus, and females by Hera. In case of the other deities less 
regard was paid to correspondence in sex. To Athena, however, only females 
seem to have been offered, and to the heroes only males. 


48. Die zeitbestimmung des Thukydides fiber den anfang des pelopon- 
nesischen krieges. Adolf Schmidt. In II 1, Πυθοδώρου ἔτι dbo μῆνας ἄρχοντος, 
the words ἐστε dto μῆνας probably arose from a misunderstanding of the abbre- 
viation for ἔτος ἥμισυ dbo. It would be comparatively easy for the sign which 
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stands for ἥμισυ to be mistaken for the curved form of ¢ and so give rise to 
ért. The whole expression is to be translated “one half year two months,” 
a meaning free from any ground of objection. 


49. Zu Demosthenes dritter Rede gegen Philippos. K. J. Liebhold. Three 
brief notes. 

(17.) Zur erklarung der horazischen oden. Th. Pliss on I 3; H. Probst on 
I 4; Th. Breiter on I 4, 16-17; Rosenberg on III 3; Richter on III 8. 


50. Zur Interpretation von VergiliusGeorgica. Kolster. This dwells upon 
an analysis of the introductions and closing parts of the books, and points out 
the value of this favorite work of Vergil’s, as regards his times and the history 
of literature. 

(28.) Zu Vergilius Aeneis. G. Heidtmann. This maintains that of the 
verses III 147-179 only 15 are genuine. 


st. Zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum. I. Funck, on να and meqguiquam 
(Wolfflin, Arch. f. Lat. Lexicog. II 1 ff.) in Β. α. 11 27. 11. Gebhardi, on the 
interpretation of B. G, VI 21, 3. 


(31.) Zu den Scriptores Historiae Aug. Peter, Meiszen. 
52. Zu Tacitus. F. Walter, Mtinchen. Critical notes. 


53. Vier Capitel des Justinus. F. Rthl, Kinigsberg. Points out some 
of the greater difficulties in the criticism of this writer’s text. 


Fascicle 6. 

54. Selbstanz. v. Poetae lyrici Graeci minores, I, 11. H. Pomtow. The 
author explains the purpose of his book. The larger work of Bergk is unfitted 
for enjoyable reading on account of the vast amount of critical matter. This 
book is intended first of all to further the proper appreciation of the poems in 
question on their poetic and literary side ; and, besides, to help the reader to 
understand the historical and social point of view of the poets themselves. P. 
chose the chronological arrangement of the poems as being far better adapted 
to his purpose than the order adopted by Bergk. The first volume covers the 
eighth, seventh and sixth centuries; the second, the fifth and fourth. The 
article closes with a discussion of some of the textual changes made. 


5§. Zu Theokritos. H. Blimner. Notes on 1, 30 and 15, 27. 


56. Bemerkungen zu Appianos. L. Mendelssohn. M. defends the prin- 
ciples on which he has founded his text, especially against the criticisms of 
G. Kratt, who, it seems, often failed to perceive that it was on historical rather 
than grammatical grounds that M. made many of his emendations. 


57. Ennius und seine vorginger. E. Baehrens, Groningen. This points 
out the exaggeration and the bitterness of Miller's criticism on the works of 
Ennius (Quintus Ennius, L, Miller), and understands W. Meyer, in his excel- 
lent “ Uber die Beobachtung des Wortaccents in der altlat. Poesie” (Mtinchen, 
1884), to refer to Andronicus as the “ ordner der altlateinischen iamben und 
trochien.” It aims to maintain that the Saturnian, the dramatic, and the dactylic 
do not lack a certain interrelation, but, on the contrary, Roman poetry exhibits 
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the underlying principle of all things, in accordance with which one thing is 
evolved out of another. 


58. Die constitutio legitima des Cornificius, Netzker. In the second ed. 
of his ‘Rhetorik der Griechen ἃ. Rdmer,’ 1885, Volkmann, who had accepted 
and developed most of the points in Netzker’s dissertation, ‘ Hermagoras, 
Cicero, Cornificius, quae docuerint de statibus,’ Kiel, 1879, maintains, in oppo- 
sition to Netzker, a great difference in this respect between the status of 
Hermagoras and those of Cornificius. In this article N. upholds and develops 
his original result. 


59. Ciceroniana. Philippson, Magdeburg. I. de imventione. Cicero has 
followed Posidonius in his prooemium ; possibly also in his polemic against 
Hermagoras, in the whole portion dealing with argumentatio. 11, Die Pro- 
tagorastibersetzung. Not a work of Cicero’s earlier years, but belonging to a 
later period somewhat subsequent to the composition of ‘de officiis.’ 


(28). Zu Vergilius Aeneis. Maurer, Mainz. Critical and explanatory note 
on X 156 ff. 


60. Zu Propertius. Faltin. Five critical notes. 


61. Zu Cicero’s reden. F. Polle. Notes ἐξ Cat. 1 23 and II 22, and pro 
Arch. 19. 


62. Zu Sallustius und Florus. Opitz, Dresden. This aims, by comparing 
Sallust, Cat. 43,1, with Florus, I 5, 8 (=11, 8), to find the ager Faesulanus, 
not in Etruria, but ‘in nicht zu groszer entfernung von Rom.’ 

W. E. WATERS. EDWARD Β. CLapp. 


RomaniA, Vol. XV. 
Janvier. 


G. Paris. Etudes sur les Romans de la Table Ronde: Guinglain, ou le Bel 
Inconnu. The romance of Guinglain, of which an analysis with extracts is 
here given, is characterized by M. Paris as one of the most agreeable and, in 
various aspects, one of the most interesting stories of the Breton cycle. It 
was written probably about the beginning of the thirteenth century, by Renaud 
de Beaujeu, whose possible connection with the historical family of Beaujeu 
cannot be clearly established. The narrative is simple and scarcely deviates 
from the well-worn grooves of similar compositions ; but the commonplaceness 
of the subject is relieved and redeemed by the charm of the details. The 
story is that of a young knight of Arthur’s court who knows neither his father 
nor his mother, but who after various feats of prowess, including the final 
adventure of the “ fer daiser,” performed in the interest of Blonde Esmerée, 
prospective queen of Wales, discovers himself to be the son of Gauvain and 
Blanchesmains the Fay, and is offered the hand of the rescued queen. The 
history, to conform to works of its class, should properly end here, but is con- 
tinued with further episodes. This version of the poem is preserved in a single 
MS belonging td the famous library at Chantilly which has recently been 
presented to the French people by M. le duc d'Aumale. It was published in 
a deplorably unskilful manner by C. Hippeau in 1860. Light is thrown upon 
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the construction of the romance by comparing it with an English poem called, 
by a French title, Ly deaus desconus, which represents more faithfully than the 
French poem the common source of both. A still more ancient version of the 
story, though posterior to the above-mentioned in date of composition, has 
been more or less accurately preserved in a short Italian poem entitled Car- 
duino. It is less easy to understand the relation in which a German poem, 
Wigalois, composed in Bavaria about 1210 by Wirnt de Gravenberg, stands to 
the versions of the story already considered. The poem of Renaud de Beaujeu 
was in later times reduced to prose by Claude Platin, and survives in three 
rare editions, two of which are dated and belong to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The latter redaction, finally, was analyzed by the comte de Tressan, 
in the Bibliotheque des Romans (1777). Through an inadvertence the author of 
the article speaks (p. 18) of the Orlando tnnamorato as ‘‘\’Orlando furioso du 
Bojardo.” This study constitutes part of a treatise on the metrical romances 
of the Round Table, appearing in Vol. XXX of the Aftstoire littéraire de la 
France. 


A. Thomas. Les proverbes de Guylem de Cervera, poéme catalan du XIII 
siécle, This important collection of 1169 proverbs, in rhymed quatrains, pre- 
served in a single MS of the library of St. Mark at Venice, is here carefully 
edited and for the first time published ἐκ extenso, with an introduction enume- 
rating and supplementing the previous contributions of scholars to a knowledge 
of the same collection. Many of Cervera’s verses proverbials are borrowed from 
Solomon’s Book of Proverbs, but the collection bears none the less the stamp 
of a certain originality. (For a number of emendations, suggested by A. 
Tobler, to the readings of the text as here constituted, cf. Zeitschrift f. rom. 
Philol. X, p. 313.) 


Eugéne Rolland. L’Escriveto, chanson populaire du midi de la France- 
Ten complete and three fragmentary additional versions of a folk-song already 
treated by Nigra in Romania, XIV 231-73. 


Mélanges. I. L. Havet. Le décasyllabe roman. “Le vers principal de 
tout le moyen Age grec est le trimétre zambique paroxyton, prosodique dans 
toute son étendue et, de plus, tonique en sa pénultiéme.” From this verse, the 
existence of which, however, as G. Paris points out in a foot-note, is nowhere 
attested before the appearance of the earliest Romance decasyllables, M. Havet 
attempts to account for the origin of the latter verse-structure.—II. A. Mussafia. 
Alcuni appunti sui “ Proverbi volgari del 1200” ed. Gloria. Rectifications of 
the text, or interpretation, of various passages.—III. P. Meyer. Un nouveau 
manuscrit du roman de Jules César par Jacot de Forest. A second MS, found 
at Rouen; the one previously known is at the National Libraryin Paris.—IV. 
E. Pasquet. Quelques particularités grammaticales du dialecte wallon au 
XIIIe siécle. Citations illustrating the following peculiarities: (1) “Les pro- 
nom personnel, régime indirect’; (2) Conjugaison du parfait en ont; (3) Par- 
fait en tns.—V. J. Cornu. L’adjectif possessif féminin en lyonnais. The 
form min, mentioned neither by Flechtner nor by Philipon (but by Zacher, 
Beitr. z. Lyoner Dial., p. 52; cf. W. Meyer, Grdber’s Zeits. X 315) is explained 
as coming from γε, its # being attributed to the influence of the initial nasal. 
Final -/a (as in ma) becomes regularly ¢. St follows the analogy of min. In 
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French Switzerland mefna, etc., recover their feminine a4.—VI. G. Paris. 
La Poétique de Baudet Herenc. The name of the author of the little known 
Podtique here in question was miscopied from the MS as published in the 
Archives des Missions, It is here set right, and the author identified witha 
certain “ Baudet Harenc de Chalon,” of the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Comptes-rendus. V. Henry. Contribution ἃ I’étude des origines du 
décasyllabe roman (G. Paris). According to V. Henry, from the reading of 
whose book M. Havet was led to advance a theory of his own (see above), the 
Romance decasyllabic owes its origin to the “‘trimétre iambique scazon” 
(choliambic). M. Paris characterizes this as an ingenious hypothesis, but 
objects that “ce n’est pas tel ou tel vers francais qu’il faut rattacher ἃ tel ou 
tel vers latin... il faut dtudier comment s’est établi, ἃ l’&poque antérieure, 
le principe de la versification rhythmique en regard de la versification métrique.” 
“Je tiens, en terminant, ἃ faire remarquer que j'ai depuis longtemps aban- 
donné lidée que la versification latine ait pu étre rythmique dés l’origine, et 
que le saturnien fat fondé sur l’accent.”—L. Clédat. Le Chanson de Roland 
(G. Paris). The Oxford Roland is written in the Norman dialect. Cleédat, 
believing that the Roland is of fle-de-France origin, has in this edition /ran- 
cisé the text throughout. M. Paris considers at length and in detail the 
correctness and consistency with which this process, as well as the constitution 
of the text in general, has been effected.—G. Vising. Sur la versification 
anglo-normande (P. Meyer). The book confines itself to the question whether 
the versification of the Anglo-Norman poets is or is not syllabic, like that of 
the French poets of the Continent. The author passes in review the theories 
of his predecessors: (1) that of some of the leading German scholars, who hold 
that the Anglo-Norman versification has been strongly affected by Germanic 
(English) influence in the direction of substituting a fixed number of accents 
for a definite number of sy//zéies in the verse; (2) that of the directors of the 
Romania, according to whom the Anglo-Norman verse presents only such 
irregularities as are incidental tothe rapid alteration, on English soil, of the 
French or Norman sounds. Mr. Vising attaches himself to the latter theory, 
which the reviewer here supports at considerable length. 


Périodiques. Reports on various Romance journals, among which may be 
noted (as having accidentally been long delayed and hence not likely to be 
looked for here) an important notice by Gaston Paris of Romanische For- 
schungen, I 3 (1883). 


Chronique. Apropos of the death, October 19, 1885, of the well known 
Dutch scholar, Dr. Jonkbloet, his activity in the domains of Dutch and French 
literature is recorded and characterized.—The death of Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, librarian of Cambridge University, February 12, 1886, at the age of 53 
years, is made the occasion of a brief account of his scholarship and literary 
activity.—Brief mention of books addressed to the Romania. 


Avril-Juillet. 


P. Meyer. Notice d’un MS messin. Analysis and extended specimens of - 
the contents of a MS numbered 96 in the catalogue of the famous collection 
of manuscripts stolen by Libri from various Continental libraries and sold F 
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him, in 1847, to the late Lord Ashburnham. This MS, as manipulated by 
Libri, proves to be composed of four fragments taken from as many different 
places, and so combined as to disguise their separate identity. The first of the 
four fragments, as was shown by the librarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, was purloined from the library of Orléans ; the second and third have 
not been identified; while M. Meyer here gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which he discovered that the fourth fragment had been stolen from 
the library of the Medical School at Montpellier. 


A. Morel-Fatio. Mélanges de littérature catalane III. Continuation of 
articles in Rom. X 497 and XII 230. We have here the text of a versified 
“ Book of Courtesy,” or asset, of 1743 verses, accompanied by a critical intro- 
duction and by the text of the Latin /acetus (600 verses) of which it is a 
development. The latter is appended as an aid in the reconstitution of various 
corrupt passages in the Catalan version. 


P. Meyer. Les manuscrits francais de Cambridge II. Bibliothéque de 
l'Université. Continuation of anarticle in Rom. VIII (p. 305 ff.). The library 
of Cambridge University, while notably less rich in all respects than that of 
the University of Oxford, contains none the less a considerable number of 
manuscripts valuable for the history of French literature in the Middle Ages. 
The most satisfactory historical account of this library is a brochure of only 
31 pages, due to the pen of the late Henry Bradshaw, Librarian, and formerly 
Keeper of the Manuscripts. In the present article of 120 pages M. Meyer 
describes in detail a large number of the most important French MSS there 
preserved, with copious annotated extracts from their diversified contents. 


E. Picot. Le Monologue dramatique dans V’ancien théatre francais. An 
article of 64 pages, presenting a classified inventory (1) of the Sermons joyeux, 
and (2) of the Monologues properly so called of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, with remarks, citations, and bibliography accompanying each title. 
The sermon joyeux is a parody of the sermons in verse or in prose which pre- 
ceded the representations of the great Mysterics. The comedians, taking 
advantage of the license of their time, celebrated first the praises of various 
facetious “ saints,” such as saint Hareng, saint Oignon, saint Andouille, developing 
later a class of farcical discourses on the subject of women, marriage, drunk- 
enness, and even more questionable topics. These sermons, from the sim- 
plicity of their dramatic accessories, were in order for all sorts of festive 
occasions. The Monolgue dramatique, by virtue of bringing into action the 
person himself who recites it, is more exacting alike of poet and of actor; 
hence it happens that the pieces of this class are less numerous than those of 
the other. The formal rules, however, for the construction of the monologue 
and the sermon were virtually the same, both classes of composition presenting 
usually 200 or more verses, rhyming two and two, but occasionally occurring 
in the strophic form with alternating rhymes. Sermon and monologue were 
alike freely sprinkled with σέο. The whole number of titles here treated 
is twenty-eight. 


Mélanges. I. Ad. Mussafia. Sul metro di due componimenti poetici di 
Filippo de Beaumanoir, éd. Suchier. Suchier (Vol. I, p. cxlviii of his edition) 
takes the normal type of the verse in Beaumanoir’s Lat damours (Vol. II, p. 
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285 ff.) and of the Premidre Fatrasie (II 285 ff.) to be 7 -Ἐ 4 syllables. Ascoli 
undertakes to show that the normal type is 8-+-4. Remarks are added on the 
text of Jehan et Blonde (11 1 ff.).—II. E. Philipon. Le possessif tonique du 
singulier en lyonnais.—III. Puitspelu. L’adjectif-pronom possessif en lyon- 
nais. Both articles directed against Cornu’s explanation of the origin of min 
in Lyonese.—IV, V. Puitspelu. Etymologies. 


Comptes-rendus. Nyrop. Adjektivernes Koensbojning i de romanske 
Sprog (Gaston Paris). ‘‘M. Nyrop divides his activity between the study of 
the Romance literatures and that of the Romance languages, and in both 
domains shows himself well informed, judicious and intelligent.” He studies 
in this work the masc. and fem. gender-inflection of the adjective in the 
Romance languages. It appears from his researches: (1) that the inflection 
showing gender (-#s, -α) is almost everywhere the only surviving one, having 
more or less completely absorbed the genderless forms (-és, ts, etc.) ; (2) that 
the aspect under which this inflection with genders appears to-day in several 
of the Romance languages, is so different fromthe Latin form that without the 
aid of the historical links it would be difficult to recognize their identity ; and 
(3) that all the changes which have overtaken the Latin system have been 
either determined by phonetics or are due to analogy. M. Paris adds numerous 
important remarks.—A. Tobler. Vermischte Beitrage zur franzdsischen Gram- 
matik (Gaston Paris). Of the forty Beitraige collected in this volume, thirty- 
eight had appeared in the Zeitsch. fir rom. Philologie, and have already been 
discussed in earlier numbers of the Romania; the subjects of the remaining two 
are: (39) Discours direct précédé de gue ; discours direct continuant un discours 
indirect ;" (40) Préposition avec le nominatif. ‘‘Tel qu'il est, ce volume est 
un veritable trésor d’observations fines et profondes, nées dans un esprit a la 
fois trés pénetrant et trés circonspect, qui dispose d’un incomparable maté- 
riel.”—E. Koschwitz. Commentar zu den dltesten franzdsischen Denkmalern 
(Gaston Paris). Conceived on a good plan, and very well executed. When 
completed, will form the indispensable basis of all works on the most ancient 
period of the French language. While reserving fuller discussion of the 
problems here presented for his own long promised commentary, M. Paris, in 
his well known admirable spirit of scholarly fairness, reviews Professor Kosch- 
witz’s work at length—G. Heeger. Die Trojanersage der Britten (Gaston 
Paris). An excellent dissertation, which brings out interesting results for the 
history of literature—In memoria di Napoleone Caix e Ugo Angelo Canello. 
Miscellanea di filologia e linguistica (G. Paris, P. Meyer, A. Morel-Fatio). 
This beautiful quarto volume of xxxviii-478 pages is characterized as in all 
respects worthy, both in form and substance, of the pious motive to which it 
owes its origin. Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Germany, Switzer- 
land, have all contributed their quota of scholarship to the memory of two 
Romance scholars struck down in quick succession, in the full prime of life 
and intellectual activity. In the remarkably representative list of contributors 
occur the names of Villari, Crescini, Miklosich, Stengel, Merlo, Groeber, 
Gandino, Gaspary, Tobler, G. Paris, Paoli, Fumi, G. Meyer, C. Michaelis de 
Vasconscellos, Neumann, Miola, Wiese, Flechia, Obédénare, Cornu, P. Meyer, 
Avolio, Zingarelli, Mussafia, R. Renier, Suchier, A. d’Ancona, Pieri, Morosi, 
Gaster, Salvioni, Biadene, Mila y Fontanals, Novati, Fr. d’Ovidio, Monaci and 
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Ascoli. The résumé here given of the numerous articles, which range in 
length from five to fifty pages, is appropriately full and valuable, especially as 
regards the large number of new etymologies recorded.—Cafiete. Teatro 
espafiol del siglo XVI (A. Morel-Fatio). The dramatic poets treated in this 
work are Lucas Fernandez de Salamanca, Miguel de Carvajal de Plasencia, 
Jaime Ferruz, Alonso de Torres and Francisco de las Cuebas. 


Périodiques.—Chronique, and brief mention of books addressed to the 
Romania. 


Octobre. 


The entire body (120 pp.) of this number of the Romania is devoted to a 
series of articles on the legend of Tristan. All the studies of the series, 
excepting that by Prof. Morf, are by pupils of M. Paris, and were read and 
criticized at the conferences of the Lcole pratique des hautes dudes. They are 
as follows: 

J. Bédier. La Mort de Tristan et d'Iseut, d’aprés le MS fr. 103 de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, comparé au poéme allemand d’Eilhart d’Oberg. The 
text in full of the episode of the death of Tristan and Iseut as given in MS 
fr. 103, which differs at this point from all the other Tristan MSS in prose, is 
appended to this study.—W. Lutoslawski. Les Folies de Tristan. A com- 
parative study of the versions given in the two poems published in the “ Tris- 
tan” of Francisque Michel (1835-39).—L. Sudré. Les allusions ἃ la légende 
de Tristan dans la littérature du moyen Age. A collection of allusions to 
Tristan gathered from Provencal, French and foreign poets from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century—H. Morf. La Folie Tristan du manuscrit de Berne. 
A reconstifution of the text of the poem of Tristan as contained in MS No. 
354 of the Library of Bern, and published by Francisque Michel in his 
Poetical Romances of Tristan, London, 1835.—W. Sdderhjelm. Sur lidentité 
du Thomas auteur de Tristan et du Thomas auteur de Horn. Concludes 
against identity of authorship——G. Paris. Note sur les romans relatifs a 
Tristan. Calls attention to some of the more interesting results of the pre- 
ceding studies, with the concluding remark that much still remains to be done 
to clear up the poetical history of Tristan. 


Mélanges. I. Paul Meyer. Le Chasttie-Musart d’aprés le MS Harléian 
4333. Notice and text (twenty-nine quatrains) of a poem existing, so far as 
known, in six MSS, of which only one has before been published. The Chastie- 
musart stands in close relations with the Proverbia que dicuntur supra natura 
Seminarum, published by Tobler, Zeitsch. IX 287~331.—II. R.KGhler. Le 
conte de la Reine qui tua son sénéchal. Account of an Irish version of this 
story discovered by Kohler since the publication of his article on the subject 
in Rom, XI §81 ff.—III. Gaston Paris. Note additionelle sur Jean de Grailli, 
comte de Foix. Corroborates the information given by P. Meyer (Rom. XIV 
227) that /’ay delle dame was the device of Jean de Grailli—IV. Gaston Paris. 
Un Article du Dictionnaire de M. Godefroy. Shows that the word che ‘ appat, 
amorce, friandise,’ introduced into Godefroy's Dictionary, and apparently sup- 
ported by four citations, has no existence whatever in this sense. 


Comptes-rendus. Th. Stipfle. Geschichte des deutschen Kultureinflusses 
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auf Frankreich, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des litterarischen Einflusses. 
Appears well done and instructive for the modern period, but for that which 
precedes the sixteenth century is not what could have been expected.—W. 
Kodritz. Das S vor Consonant im Franzdésischen (G. Paris). A dissertation 
which deserves to be signalized, treating, as it does, an interesting point 
hitherto not clearly elucidated. The results arrived at may be considered 
established. The general rule in French is that s before another consonant in 
the interior of a word falls, first in pronunciation, then in the writing. A cer- 
tain number of words are found, however, which appear to violate this rule. 
Koritz divides these into six classes, and undertakes to account in every casé 
for their deviation from regularity. In two preliminary chapters the author 
treats of the disappearance of s-+ consonant, as regards date and extension 
of the phenomenon. M. Paris’s review of the work is detailed and instructive.— 
M. Wilmotte. L’Enseignement de la philologie romane ἃ Paris et en Alle- 
magne (6. Paris). <A report to the Belgian Minister of Public Instruction, by 
a professor of the Ecole Normale des Humanités at Brussels, describing the 
methods of instruction in Romance philology at Paris, Berlin, and Halle. 
To this are appended two brief philological studies by the author. 


Périodiques. Among the reports of journals is given a careful analysis of 
the contents of Vol. I of Modern Language Notes and of Vol. I of the 
Transactions of the Mod. Lang. Association of America (in as far as these 
publications treat of subjects connected with Romance philology), by Dr. J. 
Stirzinger, of Bryn Mawr College. Two or three points may be remarked 
upon: (1) Apropos of Dr. S.’s rejection of an emendation to a difficult passage 
in the Oaths of Strassburg, independently proposed, by a curious coincidence, 
from three different quarters at about the same time, M. Paris remarks in a foot- 
note: “ Je partage absolument, pour ma part, l’opinion si bien appuyée par M. 
Stirzinger.” (2) In regard to the articles on Knapp’s “ Spanish Etymologies ” 
(which are signed by the writer of this present report), Dr. Sturzinger remarks 
that Professor Knapp “ne meéritait pas l’honneur d’une réfutation aussi 
detaillée.” Looked at from the strictly scientific point of view, this may well 
be conceded ; but the author of the articles in question distinctly called atten- 
tion to the fact that they were designed for the benefit of teachers and students 
who do not control the daéa requisite for making the necessary rectifications, 
(3) In commenting on Mr. Henry R. Lang’s article on ‘“‘ The Collective Sin- 
gular in Spanish,” Dr. S. expresses himself as follows: “Si M. L. a bien fait 
de signaler cet emploi, il a tort d’addresser une sévére réprimande ἃ Diez pour 
ne pas l’avoir remarqué.” Dr. S. has evidently misunderstood the tone of 
Mr. Lang’s remark, which certainly does not involve a ‘‘ sévére réprimande.” 


Chronique, and brief mention of books addressed to the Romania. 
Η. A. Topp. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Among the collections of casts of antique sculptures in the United States, 
there is probably none that surpasses that at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
both for the choice and representative character of the examples and for 
apt arrangement of the same in spite of serious difficulties in the architecture 
of the galleries. The monuments have been grouped with a view to exhibiting 
the history of Greek sculpture. That such a collection is greatly enhanced in 
value by being provided with a good catalogue goes without saying. In the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Casts from Greek and Roman Sculpiure, by EDWARD 
ROBINSON, Curator of Classical Antiquities (Boston, 1887, 110 pp.), visitors to 
the Museum will find such a guide. Modelled freely on the latest official 
guide tothe Berlin collection (Wolters’ Friedrichs’ Bausteine), it shows an 
independent treatment of the subject, and bears witness on every page to the 
author’s learning, acuteness, and taste. By a happy choice of types, the several 
classes of information furnished with regard to the monuments are clearly dis- 
tinguished: a prefatory note to each description contains in small type concise 
statements as to the material of which the monument is made, source and 
history since discovery, restorations, with indications as to books or periodicals 
where the monument is best published. These notes are intended mainly for 
students. Then follows in larger type a description of the monument with 
appropriate remarks of a miscellaneous nature, from the point of view of 
archaeology and of aesthetic criticism. These comments are always to the 
point, and indicate to one who reads between the lines an extensive familiarity 
with the literature of the subject. The freshness of the author’s information 
and the judiciousness of his taste are everywhere shown, as in his remarks on 
No. 133, the famous Praying Boy of Berlin, where he calls attention to the fact 
lately discovered that the arms are a modern restoration; and in what he says 
about the figure hitherto usually called that of a woman mounting a chariot 
(No. 2, from the Acropolis of Athens), Mr. Robinson shows that this figure is 
nothing else than that of a youth in the ordinary dress of a charioteer. Excep- 
tion must be taken, however, to some of Mr. Robinson's positions, for example, 
his use of the word “published” in the introductory notes; the word in its 
strict sense should be used of illustrated descriptions and not of mere descrip- 
tions. “ Melan,” on p. 23, is evidently a slip for Melian, and in the index the 
reference to the Praying Boy should be 133 and not 19. In commenting on 
No. 243, Apollo Citharoedus of the Vatican, Mr. Robinson seems to us to go 
too far in admitting that this figure may bea replica of the famous Apollo 
Palatinus of Scopas (Propert. II 31, 15). Overbeck, making use largely of 
Stephani’s collections, especially of coin types, in the St. Petersburg Compte- 
rendu for 1875, has recently shown most conclusively that this cannot have 
been the fact (Ber. ἃ. k. sachs. Ges. ἃ. Wissensch. Philol. Hist. Cl. 1886, I, pp. 
1-10). 
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A brief bibliography of the principal histories of Greek sculpture, and 
an index, add to the value of this excellent book, which is much more than a 
mere guide to the Boston collection. The catalogue will serve a good purpose 
wherever there are Greek casts, however small their number, and it might even 
be used by lecturers on Greek art asa text-book. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Robinson may soon give us a catalogue of the remaining classical antiquities 
in the Boston collection, viz., the vases, the figurines from Tanagra and Myrina, 
with some account of the charming casts of gems and of statuettes. 

J. H. W. 


Lewis E. Urcottr’s /#troduction to Greck Sculpture (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1887, pp. xvi, 135) was originally prepared as a guide to a small collection of 
casts gnd photographs from the antique at Marlborough College, but the little 
book will be found useful to students in general. It contains a brief historical 
sketch, with descriptions of many of the important monuments, and running 
references to a few books where illustrations and fuller descriptions are given. 
There is little of archaeological detail, but much artistic criticism, which is 
usually apt and discriminating. Slight attention is paid to the beginnings of 
Greek sculpture, “as being of less interest to the young student,” and the para- 
gtaphs on this subject are hardly satisfactory. The opening chapter is on the 
relation of sculpture to religion and on the several forms of statuary art; 
nothing, however, is said about the sculptor as ropevr#¢, Then follow chapters 
on the periods and principal monuments, with clear chhracterizations; the 
book closes with an account of some miscellaneous monuments (we miss here 
the head by Scopas from Tegea, Journ. Hellen. Stud. VII), an excellent sketch 
of Greek-Roman and Roman art, and a meagre index. The introductory lists 
of authorities, and of the chief monuments according to the places where they 
are to be found, are well chosen. In the former, however, we miss accurate bib- 
liographical details, and the mention of some important books (as Baumeister’s 
Denkmaler, Wolters’ edition of Friedrichs’ Bausteine, and Roscher’s mytho- 
logical lexicon); and in the latter, the monuments now at Olympia above all, 
and those at Dresden, Constantinople, and Turin. In a new edition the author 
will doubtless correct the spelling of Critius on p. 11 (it is right on p. 17); 
assign early coins with Medusa-type not to Athens but to Euboea; ascribe the 
Naples Tyrannicides to an original by Antenor rather than to the work of 
Critius and Nesiotes (Jahrb. ἃ. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1887, pp. 135-168) ; put the 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias in an earlier period in the life of the artist, and 
rearrange the unfortunate order of the miscellaneous monuments described 
in his fourth chapter (where the more correct sequence would seem to be §§3, 
5,1, 2, 4,6). Defects of this sort, however, are not fatal, and they are far 
from frequent. The book will admirably serve its purpose as an introduction 
both to the study of casts and to larger treatises on Greek sculpture. It may 
be added that in the preface Mr. Upcott generously offers his assistance to 
persons who may wish to form a small collection of casts such as that set on 
foot by him for Marlborough College. J. H. W. 


ALBERTO AGRESTI, /ibero docente of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ at the University of 
Naples, has put forth in a single brochure three of his recent public addresses, 
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somewhat expanded (Naples, 1887: the Author), to which no general title is 
appropriated. The subjects treated are, " Dante e S. Anselmo,” “"" Cunizza da 
Romano,” and “ La Verit& sulle Colpe di Cunizza.” In the first of these 
essays the author discusses, under seven rubrics, as many theological problems 
of the Paradiso (such, e. g., as Dante’s view of Redemption, Original Sin, etc.), 
in the light afforded by a comparison of the works of St. Anselm. The 
remaining studies are devoted to an investigation of the career of Cunizza, 
sister of Ezzolino III (Par. IX 32), and an attempt is made to reconcile 
Dante’s apparent inconsistency in placing in Paradise a woman of Cunizza’s 
traditional reputation. H. A. T. 


Some preliminary notice is due to the importance of Swete’s edition of the 
Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint (Cambridge, At the University 
Press), and we regret that the most that can be done here is to repeat the state- 
ment of the editor that the plan adopted by the Syndics for whom the work 
has been edited includes the preparation of two editions with a common text. 
The text of the Vatican MS has been selected as that which on the whole 
presents the version of the Septuagint in its relatively oldest form. The failures 
of the Vaticanus are made good by the Alexandrinus; where both fail, recourse 
is had to the uncial next in authority. The larger edition will have a full criti- 
cal apparatus. The manual edition, of which the first volume is now published, 
containing Genesis—IV Kings, confines itself to the variations of a few of the 
most important uncial codices already edited in letterpress or facsimiles, 


In the last (March) No. of the Classical Review (p. 85) Mr. Stanwell sug- 
gests uetulum for -ve tuum in Persgius 3, 29, and Mr. Mayor suggests that ve 
and vel may be taken as alternatives. This is too bad! Have these 
scholars burned all their editions of Persius except Conington’s? Did not 
Heinrich ‘suggest’ vetu/um in 1844, and does not Pretor maintain the alter- 
native use of -ve, -vel? No journal should be littered up with such happy- 
go-lucky notes. 


CorRRECTION.—In the last number, VIII 473, the line from Catullus (X XIX 
8) should read: ὅ (not Ast) albulus columbus, etc. Our esteemed contributor 
takes the blame to himself for ‘ the inexplicable blunder.’ 
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I—ON THE STYLISTIC EFFECT OF THE GREEK 
PARTICIPLE.’ 


In this study no attempt will be made to give a new definition 
to the participle, that floater between noun and verb, which exer- 
cises a like function whether it be originally a gerund as the 
present participle in Italian, or a verbal noun as the present participle 
in English. It will be taken for granted that its mobile life is felt 
alike by all the members of our family, and that if there is a 
diversity, that diversity is to be sought in the frequency and in 
the sphere of its use and not in its meaning. Such a diversity 
strikes the most incurious as soon as he passes out of the domain 
of English into that of German. Normal English uses the present 
participle freely". In German the present participle, in a purely 
participial sense as distinguished from an adjective sense, is as rare 
as in English it is common. It is, I understand, wholly, or almost 
wholly, absent from the German Volkséied, it is rare in dialectic 


1 The substance of this paper was read before the Johns Hopkins Philological 
Association, Nov. 18,1887. An abstract may be found in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 62, p. 23. 

*In fact too freely. The careless use of the present participle is a subject 
of expostulation in every book on English composition. Meiklejohn, f. i., in 
his ‘ English Language,’ says (p. 169): ‘ Take care that your participles are 
attached to nouns and that they do not run loose,’ and gives vent to the fol- 
lowing counterblast (1. c.): ‘ Use a present participle as seldom as possible.’ 
‘Every sentence,’ he adds, ‘ ought to be neat, firm and compact.’ No friend 
of περιβολῇ is he. This assault on the popular usage is a just retribution for 
the grasping way in which the language has assimilated so many diverse 
elements, 
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poetry.’ The large use of it by Goethe in his higher lyrics is 
due to a conscious principle of art, and Germans themselves criti- 
cise as unsatisfactory and exotic the attempts of German poets to 
attain the results of the English present participle by the employ- 
ment of absolute constructions.* In English, on the other hand, 
the present participle occurs freely and without any note of strange- 
ness in all our literature from Chaucer down. It has its roots in 
Anglo-Saxon itself, and although the problem is complicated by 
the fact that Anglo-Saxon was to some extent under the domina- 
tion of Latin models, and still further by the confusion of the 
verbal noun and the participle, for all that the participle is used with 
idiomatic freedom in English, and the fact, if it is a fact, that it is 
used less frequently in old ballad poetry may perhaps be as 
satisfactorily explained by the character of the department as by 
the harkiny back to an old type.’ Now, whether the relative use 


11 am not unaware that the periphrastic present participle is found in O. H. 
G.: was lebende, getriwende was (see Grimm, Ὁ. G. IV § ff. 92. 125. 129), and 
that this participle is swallowed up by the inf. in Alemannian (see Socin, 
Schriftsprache u. Dialekte, 5. 183). But in this investigation, as in all aesthetic 
investigation, we have to do with performance rather than with potentiality. 
It is not the capital with which a nation starts that concerns us, it is the profit 
that it makes out of that capital. Given the common Aryan rhythm, the 
national characteristic is to be seen in the development, so that out of the same 
strain the Greek makes the hexameter, the others something that may be 
admirable in its way but certainly is not the hexameter. 

*The absol. construction with the passive participle is not uncommon (see 
Erdmann, Grundsatze der deutschen Syntax, §107), but the present participle 
is little used in this way except in a few fixed expressions, e. g. ‘entsprechend,’ 
‘betreffend,’ ‘anlangend.’ See also Paul’s Principien ἢ, S. 131, and Otto Kares, 
Die Formenverh&ltnisse des Wortschatzes, Zeitschrift fir Vélkerpsychologie u. 
Sprachwissenschaft, XVII 4, 5. 394. It is true that the present participle in 
composition with an object is very common in German, e. g. ‘ feuerspeiend,.’ 
‘grundlegend,’ ‘notleidend,’ and the like, but that is very different from the 
free use of the participle with an object in modern English, and how adjec- 
tive such compounds are is shown by the difficulty of translating them into 
English, in which the participle is so alive. How little, after all, a great 
German scholar may appreciate the Greek participle is shown by Classen’s 
treatment of the gen. absol., for which see Dr. Spieker in this Journal, VI 314. 

δ᾽ ΤῊ use of the present participle to form periphrastic tenses is, of course, 
an original possession of A. S., if anything is original ; but the use of the par- 
ticiple for abridging the sentence, as the process is popularly called, that is, for 
representing temporal, causal and relative clauses, is rather limited, and even 
in Early English the said abridgment is not much more common than it is in 
Anglo-Saxon. See Theodor Miller, Angels&chsische Grammatik, S. 250. The 
whole matter of the advancing use of the present participle in English is one 
that I leave to professed English scholars. If(the)advance is a fact, that fact 
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of the participle in the different Aryan languages can be made to 
serve, so to speak, as a color test of those languages, is a matter 
for the comparative philologian to decide.’ The student of Greek 
is chiefly interested in the behavior of the participles within the 
Hellenic domain. The extra-Hellenic domain concerns him only 
so far as it helps him to understand—and it does help him to under- 
stand—the Hellenic. 

That the Greeks were φιλομέτοχοι is a common saying, and to 
judge by the wealth of formations, a true saying.” The language 
is much richer in participles than the Latin, much richer even than 
the Sanskrit, but in the classic Greek nationality wealth does not 
mean vulgar ostentation. Chi ha del panno pud menar la coda 
may be well enough for Italian. Wer lang hat lasst lang hangen 
may do for German. The Greek uses the participle freely, if 
need be; but the use of the participle is with hima matter of style, 
not simply a matter of resource, so that in the actual employment 
of the participle and gerundial forms the poorer Sanskrit out- 
numbers and outlumbers’ the richer Greek, and even the compara- 
tively indigent Latin manages to maintain a not ineffectual rivalry. 


may be conveniently illustrated by the two versions of Chevy Chase. The 
old ballad shows but two present participles proper in 282 verses; in the 
modern ballad there are nine present participles proper in 268 verses. 

1Otto Kares, 1. c. 5. 385: Nicht minder kann auch der Satz... als ein 
Gemalde angesehen werden, zu welchem jeder Redeteil einen durch seine 
gattungsm4ssige Function bestimmten Beitrag liefert. Den Umrtss der ein- 
zelnen Figuren driickt das Sdstantiv aus; das perspektivische Verhaltniss. 
derselben unter einander bezeichnen aie obliquen Casus und die Pracpositionen, 
den Umrissen giebt das Altributiv Farbe und das Verbum Leben und Bewegung ; 
der Artikel macht den allgemeinen Umriss zu einem inaividuellen und nur das 
Pronomen entfernt sich merklich von aller poetischen Darstellung. According to 
this scheme, the participle, being both adjective and verb, combines both color 
and motion, and this presentation 15 in harmony with what I had written before 
I came upon Kares’ interesting article. But we must all beware of picturesque 
grammar and heed the words which Plato puts in the mouth of Simmias: ἐγὼ 
δὲ τοῖς διὰ τῶν εἰκότων (‘plausible analogies,’ as Archer-Hind translates) τὰς 
ἀποδείξεις ποιουμένοις λόγοις ξύνοιδα οὗσιν ἀλαζόσι, Phaedo, 92 D. 

3 Jolly (Sprachwissenschaft. Abhandlungen der G. Gesellsch. Leipzig, 1874, 
S. 94): Nur im Arischen, Litauischen und weitaus am besten im Griechischen 
hat sich das Particip seine alte Mittelstellung zwischen Nomen und Verbum 
noch gewahrt; nur im Griechischen war es daher im Stande, sich allen Func- 
tionen des Verbum finitum geschmeidig anzupassen und in unverdndertem 
Fortbestehen neben der in allen verwandten Sprachen iiberwuchernden Hypo- 
taxis sich als redender Zeuge der neuerdings mit so grossem Unrecht ange- 
fochtenen Vorziiglichkeit des griechischen Sprachbaus zu behaupten. 

3 What I have to say on the subject of Sanskrit Lowe entirely to Professor Bloon 
field. who has kindly furnished me with the following interesting illustration « 
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That the participle has a decided stylistic effect was recognized 
by the Greek rhetoricians—it 1s one of Hermogenes’’ means of 
oepnyérns—Dbut the extent of this recognition is much widened when we 
include what they say about πλαγιασμός, a technical term which it is 
necessary to consider a little more closely before proceeding. In his 
admirable treatise ‘de ]’ordre des mots dans les langues anciennes 
comparées aux langues modernes,’ recently translated into English 
by Professor Super, M. Henri Weil, in speaking of what he calls the 
ascending order of the sentence, that order in which the development 
of the thought mounts up to the verb as to its climax, maintains that 
this order was what was meant by πλαγιασμός in the ancient rhetori- 
cians, viz. the interposition of a clause, whether in the form of a geni- 
tive absolute or of a causal sentence or what not, between the subject 
and the verb. My contention is that πλαγιασμός, meaning oblique 
construction, was first confined to the genitive absolute, and then 
extended to the participle in construction, as it is called, but never 
went beyond this, nay, was clearly discriminated from it by com- 
petent authority,” and that Professor Weil’s view, resting as it 
does on a solitary instance of a late anonymous writer, has no 
sufficient warrant. What I have to say on this subject is based 
on what I am inclined to think a fairly exhaustive collection of 
the passages of the Greek rhetoricians bearing on the matter, 


the heaviness of the gerundial construction ; comp. Max Muller’s interlinear trans. 
of the Hitopadesa, Bk. IV, p. 120: If I the meal-dish having sold ten cowries 
shall receive, then here just with those cowries pots-dishes-etc. having bought, 
with manifoldly increased those-monies again again betel nuts-clothes-etc. 
having bought, having sold, by Lacs-numbered riches having made, four-mar- 
riages shall make. Such a narrative would be impossible in a simple Greek 
᾿ story. Furthermore, the peculiar facilities for composition in Sanskrit enable 
the language to produce a participial effect, for where the Greek makes up 
what we may call an extemporized complex with ἔχων or dv, there the Sanskrit 
regularly and readily forms a compound. This leads me to remark that as the 
facility for making verbal nouns in Greek was doubtless checked by the growth 
of the articular inf.,so the growth of compound adjectives may in like man- 
ner have been checked by the ease with which the participle would lend itself 
to momentary emergencies, 6. g. Dem. 3, 25: οὕτω σώφρονες ἦσαν καὶ σφόδρα ἐν 
τῷ τῆς πολιτείας ἤθει μένοντες. 

1 TIT 226 W. (II 292 Sp.): ἔτι δὲ σεμνὴ λέξις ἢ τε ὀνομαστικὴ καὶ αὐτὰ τὰ ὀνόματα, 
ὀνομαστικὴν δὲ λέγω τὴν τε ἀπὸ τῶν ῥημάτων εἰς ὀνόματα πεποιημένην καὶ τὴν 
διὰ μετοχῶν, κτὲ, 

°Cf. Aristeid. IX 438 W. (II 533 Sp.): εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐπλαγίαζες, οὕτως ἂν ἔλεγες 
ληξάσης δὲ τῆς ἱπποδρομίας, τὸ δὲ ὀρθοῦν τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν, ὡς δὲ ἡ 
ἱπποδρομια ἔληξεν. : 
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made by Dr. C. W. E. Miller and myself. From this collection 
it appears that πλαγιασμός means literally the use of an oblique case 
(πτῶσις wAayia) in contradistinction to ὀρθότης, the use of the nomi- 
Native (πτῶσις ὀρθή, εὐθεῖα). Now, in the structure of the sentence, 
the use of the nominative carries with it the use of the finite verb, 
which finite verb in narrative is put in the indicative. This is 
ὀρθότης in every sense. It is the upright case, it is the straightfor- 
ward narrative. πλαγιασμός OF πλαγιότης, on the other hand, is the 
use of an oblique case instead of the nominative, and can only 
occur in subordinate clauses, or rather in the equivalents of the 
same, and involves the use of the participle. The oblique case 
chiefly so used is the gen., the so-called gen. absolute, and hence 
the term πλαγιασμός is chiefly used of the gen. absol., though it is 
found of another oblique case, the accusative.’ ὀρθῶσαι, then, is to 
tell the story in the nominative, which is also the straightforward 
way. πλαγιάσαι is to tell part of the story in the gen. abs., which 
is the indirect way. Now, the effect of the genitive absolute on 
style was early noticed, and while ὀρθότης connoted καθαρότης, 
ἀφέλεια," and sometimes δριμύτης, πλαγιασμός Connoted περιβολή, of 
which more hereafter, and σεμνότης. But it was felt that the effect 
οἵ περιβολή was not confined to the genitive construction. A nom. 
hurrying to its verb is decidedly retarded by an interposed gen. 
absol., but even one clinging participle retards it somewhat, though 
not to the same degree, and so the participial construction gene- 
rally was called πλαγιασμός, nominative and genitive alike, although 
the term meant by preference the gen. absol. But there the exten- 
sion stopped,‘ and Professor Weil’s Anonymus stands alone, as it 
appears, in making πλαγιασμός signify any interposed clause. Let 
us cite the passages. 

To begin with Hermogenes, chief of them all. In Hermogenes 
πλαγιασμός, πλαγιάσαι Means by eminence the use of the gen. abs., and 
in III 206. 207 W. (II 277-8 Sp.), where he opposes πλαγιασμός to 
ὀρθότης as he opposes περιβολή to καθαρότης, he turns the ἦν Κανδαύλης 
of Hdt. 1, 7 and the Κροῖσος ἦν of Hdt. 1, 6 into Κροίσου ὄντος and 
Κανδαύλου ὄντος respectively. These gen. constructions are supposed 


1 Demetr. IX 88 W. (III 305 Sp.) 

? Hermog. III 205 W. (II 277 Sp.) : σχῆμα δὲ καθαρότητος ἡ ὀρθότης. 

3 Aristeid. IX 453 W. (II 545 Sp.): τὸ dé καὶ ἀπὸ ὀρθῆς πτώσεως ἄρχεσθαι 
ἀφελῆ ποιεῖ τὸν λόγον καὶ τὸ κατὰ κόμματα λύειν τὰ νοήματα. 

414. ΙΧ 434 W. (II 530 Sp.): τὰ δὲ ὀρθοῦντα νοήματα δριμύτητα ἔχει ἀντὶ τοῦ 
πλαγιάζειν. See my note on Pind. O. 1,51: τάμον.... διεδάσαντο καὶ φάγον. 
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to create a certain disturbance by suggesting the incompleteness 
of the sentence, by delaying the rounding of the thought, by 
troubling its clearness. We gain a certain grandeur and tenseness 
by the construction, a certain sweep, a certain περιβολή, such as H. 
recognizes as lying in the participle;’ we sacrifice clearness. 
Again, he denies brilliance to a nominative opening (for so we 
translate ὀρθώσας) unless it is immediately followed by πλαγιασμός 
or some other σχῆμα mepBAntixdy,* and the example that he gives is 
from Dem. 18, 96: ὑμεῖς τοίνυν, Λακεδαιμονίων γῆς καὶ θαλάττης ἀρχόντων 
κτέ. Another example that he gives’ is Dem. 18, 18: τοῦ γὰρ Φωκικοῦ 
συστάντος πολέμοι,, and, while he admits that there are other elements 
that contribute to the περιβολή of the sentence, such as parenthesis, 
enumeration, and many others, still πλαγιασμός is the chief factor, in 
illustration of which he cites further Dem. g, 1, the genitive abs. 
opening of the Third Philippic and the intercalated gen. abs. of 
21, 13: ἐπειδὴ od καθεστηκότος yopnyou. The next example of πλαγι- 
ασμός" is also a gen. abs. (Dem. 9, 1), an example which recurs in 
Anonymus VIII 648 W. (III 140 Sp.), who also cites a gen. abs. in 
Dem. 19, 50 as a good example of πλαγιασμός." 

But as the ‘ peribletic’ effect does not lie in the oblique case merely, 
but also in the participle, it is not surprising to find that some 
authorities cite the nom. participle as well, and so the examples 
given by Aristeides are partly nominative, partly gen. absol. See 
IX 350-1 W. (II 465-6 Sp.); ΙΧ 363, where the passage from 
Dem. 23, 4 should read παρ᾽ ὑμῶν dv, and not παρ᾽ ὑμῶν Sy (11 474-5 
Sp.) ; IX 375-6 W. (II 484-5 Sp.) ; [X 434 W. (II 530Sp.); IX 
436-7 W. (II 532 Sp.) Comp. also Demetr. IX 98 W. (III 
305 Sp.), where he cites as an example of πλαγία λέξις a participle 
in the acc., for which, on account of τὸ ἀσαφές, he substitutes a 
finite verb, and again, a little further on, where he gives as an 


1 TIT 226 W. (II 293 Sp.) * III 269 W. (II 324 Sp.) 

STIL 247 W. (II 307 Sp.) 4111 300 W. (II 347 Sp.) 

5 The effect of the gen. absol. on style was noticed long before the rhetori- 
cians above quoted ; cf. Dion. Hal. Iud. de Isaeo 598 R., cited in Introd. Ess. 
to Pindar, cix, and in Dr. Spieker’s article on the genitive absolute (A. J. P. 
VI 338). I might add that Apsines, IX 494 W. (I 353 Sp.) mentions in passing 
as if it were a well known fact, ὅτε ὁ μὲν Λυσίας κατὰ ὄρθωσιν ἀνηπλωμένας τὰς 
διηγήσεις, ὁ δὲ Δημοσθένης πλαγιάζων per’ evroviag (v. 1. ἐννοίας) εἰσάγει, The 
statement is certainly true of Lysias, in whom we have ὀρθότης in 1,5; 3,5: 
7,4 (followed by πλαγιασμός) ; 12, 4; 13,5; 16,4; 17,2; 20,2; 21,13 22, 2; 
23,2; 32,4. Some of the most famous examples of Demosthenean πλαγιασμός 
will be cited further on. 
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example of περιαγωγη Thukydides’ famous description of the 
Acheloos (2, 102, 2), in which he likewise substitutes a finite verb 
for the participle. 

The only passage that I have found in which πλαγιασμός means 
any intercalated clause is the one cited by Weil (p. 83 Engl. tr.), in 
which we read (III 589 W.): πλάγιον δὲ σχῆμα διὰ γενικῆς ἐκφερόμενον 
πτώσεως οἷον φίλου pot θανόντος ... καὶ ἁπλῶς πᾶν σχῆμα τὸ μὴ 
ἀπαρτίζον τὸν λέγον καὶ τὴν ἔννοιαν συντόμως ἀλλὰ ὑποδιαστέλλον καὶ ἐκκρεμῶν 
πλάγιον καὶ ἐμπερίβολον ἔστι τε καὶ λέγεται οἷόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ ἐπεὶ γέγονε 
τόδε καὶ τέδε καὶ τόδε καὶ τόδε, ἀποβήσεται τόδε. Doubtless 
this extension of the term πλαγιασμός to any suspensory clause is 
natural, but the authority of the Anonymus who makes up such 
examples of ὀρθότης aS Χριστὸς γεννᾶται, δοξάσατε can hardly be said 
to weigh against the evidence of the rhetoricians above cited, and 
πλαγιασμός Must continue to mean by preference the gen. absol., but 
generally the participial construction, the stylistic effect of which 
was well known to the ancient rhetoricians, though almost wholly 
neglected by modern grammarians. 

The participle, then, whether in construction or in the form of 
the genitive absolute, is, according to the rhetoricians, a σχῆμα 
περιβλητικόν, is one of those forms that bring about περιβολή. 
περιβολή, according to Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae, which is by 
no means superseded by Volkmann, means ‘ der ausfiihrliche Vor- 
trag, cz7cumducta oratio,’ andso Volkmann,’ p. 472, calls it ‘Aus- 
fiihrlichkeit.’ But ‘full,’ ‘copious,’ ‘detailed,’ which are the com- 
mon equivalents of ‘ausfiihrlich,’ do not answer perfectly to mepi- 
βλητικός, and a better notion is gained of what is meant through a 
direct study of the word. περιβολή means the act of compassing, 
of comprehending, and the effect of it is the sweeping into an 
embrace, or taking up into a train a number of notions. The 
former figure is justified by Herodotos, the latter by the rhetori- 
cians themselves. Herodotos says (1, 141): λαβεῖν ἀμφίβληστρον 
καὶ περιβαλεῖν πλῆθος πολλὸν τῶν ἰχθύων, Hermogenes (IX 206 W., II 
277 Sp.): εἰ γὰρ πλαγιάσαις πάντως περιβαλεῖς . . . ἐννοίας γὰρ ἄλλας 


1 Quint. Inst. Or. 4,2, 117, speaking of the tone of narrative suitable for pavvae 
ves, says: quae in locis impetu feruntur et cércumiectae orationis copia latent, 
hic expressa et ut vult Zeno, sensu tincta esse debebunt. This ‘circumiectae 
orationis copia’ would correspond very well to περιβολῇ, as -has been noted, 
and thus indicate the absence of tAay:acudg from simple narrative. The senses 
tincta of Zeno would, as opfovvra νοήματα, give the δριμύτης of which mention 
has been made above. 


am" 
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ἐφέλκονται of πλαγιασμο. Now, what is the effect of that sweep? 
At first its function may seem to be that of retarding the move- 
ment, and certainly if you compare the naked verb with the 
participialized verb that is true; the naked verb gets to its destiny 
sooner. But the question is not between a naked finite verb on 
the one hand and the participialized finite verb on the other, but 
between two finite verbs. To take an instance that happens to be 
at hand. The type of the three synoptic Gospels is overwhelm- 
ingly ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν, Of John ἀπεκρίθη καὶ εἶπεν. Assuredly the latter 
is not the more rapid of the two. περιβολή, then, may have a 
rapidity, but it is the rapidity of a current. It is only when the 
current is choked, when the multiplication of participles becomes 
confusing, it is only then that we have peorérns or plethora of style. 
This is περιβολή overdone. There is therefore no rest for περιβολή 
until the circuit is completed and we feel that we must move for- 
ward until we reach the finite verb, and so Aristeides says of 
Aischines that at the close of a string of genitives absolute ὥρθωσε 
δὲ καὶ ἀνέπαυσεν ἡμᾶς. The participle, then, keeps up the movement, 
the finite verb concludes the movement, brings the sentence to:a 
close. A sentence, on the other hand, made up of finite verbs, 
with repeated starts and repeated pauses, is not restful, and jerki- 
ness in the parts is not rapidity on the whole, so that a well 
participialized or eumetochic sentence rolls much more steadily 
than a sentence made up of finite verbs. It is a stream and nota 
succession of jets. Such a series of eumetochic sentences is to 
be found in Herodotos’ story of Arion (1, 23. 24), an immensely 
popular performance, which Gellius undertook to translate, and 


\_ which he says (16, 19) is couched in ‘celeri admodum et cohtbili 


oratione vocumque filo tereti et candido.’ Note cohzdilz, for which 
an old critic wished to substitute vo/udz/z, wrongly, as I conceive. 
If the participles had been omitted altogether the ovatio would 
have been ce/eris still, but not cohizbidzs,; if the participles had been 
transmuted into finite verbs, the discourse would have lost some- 
thing of its speed. If, then, as has been shown, the rhetoricians 
do consider the participle as an element of style, and if they are 
right in so considering it, oligometochia and polymetochia cannot 
be neglected by us ; and as furthermore a matter of greater or less 


11X 376 W., II 485 Sp. Compare what Demetrius says (περὶ épu. IX 26 W.., 
ΠῚ 272 Sp.) of Thuk. 2, 102, in the famous passage about the Acheloos: σύμπασα 
yap ἡ τοιαύτη μεγαλοπρέπεια ἐκ τῆς περιαγωγῆς γέγονεν καὶ ἐκ τοῦ μόγις ἀναπαῦσαι 
τε αὑτόν τε καὶ τὸν ἀκούοντα. 
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is involved, the whole subject might well fall under the dread 
rubric of statistics. But the process is tedious, and perhaps not 
remunerative in proportion to its tediousness. To count the 
number of finite verbs and the number of participles in a series of 
sentences and take the proportion might seem to be a simple 
matter, but this would only give us a coarse approximation, and 
sometimes not even that. Participles are often degraded to adjec- 
tives or substantives, or, in other words, they may lose their move- 
ment even when they keep their color, or they may lose both 
movement and color. Then the participles are not of equal value 
for color. The present participle makes a broader stroke than 
does the aorist. It is the present participle that gives the peculiar 
roll to the Dionysiac songs in the Bacchae of Euripides and in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes. It is the present participle that gives 
pomp to the often quoted passage about the chariot of Zeus in 
Plato, Phaedr. 206 E: ὁ μὲν δὴ μέγας ἡγεμὼν ἐν οὐρανῷ Ζεὺς ἐλαύνων 
πτηνὸν ἅρμα πρῶτος πορεύεται διακοσμῶν πάντα καὶ ἐπιμελούμενος. It is the 
present participle that produces the current in the long-drawn 
(cxoworems)' description of the Acheloos in Thukydides, already 
cited. It is the present participle that gives such a swirl and 
swing to the passages from Demosthenes (18, 44. 71), cited by Her- 
mogenes III 160 W. (II 244 Sp.)* And so cautions might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Still, if the field is wide enough, the aber- 
rations correct one another, and, if we are not satisfied with the 
mere statement in figures, so many finite verbs, so many parti- 
ciples in this or that piece, but construct the curve of variations," 


1 Anonym. IX 621 W. (III 114 Sp.) 

In counting the participles one should not exclude the articular participle 
except where it has become out and out a substantive, for even with the article 
the participle does not deny its peculiar effect. Note, f. i., the roll of the arti- 
cular present part. in Dem. 18, 71: ὁ... σφετεριζόμενος καὶ κατασκευάζων . 
καὶ ἐπιχειρῶν καὶ καταλαμβάνων. ... καὶ κατασκάπτων καὶ καθιστὰς. . . καὶ ὑφ᾽ 
ἑαυτῷ ποιούμενος καὶ πολιορκῶν. .. kal... ἀναιρῶν. , κατάγων, πότερον 
ταῦτα πάντα ποιῶν ἠδίκει καὶ παρεσπόνδει καὶ ἔλυε τὴν εἰρήνην ἢ ob; where the 
three finite verbs come in with crushing effect. By the way, the jar of the 
transition from participle to finite verb has long since attracted the attention 
of commentators, Pind. O. 1,14; P. 1,55; 3, 53. 

3 Outside of the ancient rhetoricians, I have found little aid as to the general 
aspects of the subject, and special treatises on the use of the participle do not 
seem to have considered the stylistic effect except in vague generalities. So 
Balkenholl says (de participiorum usu Thucydideo, p. 4): Ex hoc autem 
frequentissimo participioram usu magnam orationis prodire varietatem, accu- 
ratam subtilemque inter res et verba concordantiam, arctum inter enuntiata 
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the principle will be demonstrable in a more exact way. At the 
same time, for carrying conviction in the first instance, it is only 
necessary to use large masses, and for this a rough count will 
answer. When a Grecian talks—as some Grecians talk—about 
the indifference of aorist and imperfect, the cheap incredulity may 
be cheaply dispelled by pointing to masses of imperfects and 
masses of aorists.' And so in the matter of the finite verb and 
the participle. The artistic effect of Pindar, P 4, 224 foll., where 
masses of participles are followed by masses of finite verbs, seems 
to be unquestionable.” Nay, the poet himself tells us (v. 247) 
that time presses. He cannot afford to give us color, detail, and 
passes from a /egato to a staccato movement, not, be it understood, 
turning participles into finite verbs, but leaving out participles 
altogether. Another large splotch of color is found in the speech 
of Pausanias in Plato’s Symposium, 181 D, where the mass of 
participles has not escaped the attention of commentators. Rettig 
sees in the aorist and in the asyndeton an artistic effort to express 
the fickleness and haste of the lover. To me aorist participles 
and present alike indicate rather the tumultuousness of Pausanias 
himself, who, in comparison with such a master of the participle as 
Isokrates, is nothing but a Magician’s ’Prentice. Who that has 
ever read the Gorgias of Plato can fail to recall the rhetorical 
curveting of Polos, Πῶλος by name and πῶλος by nature, and who 
that has learned to appreciate the stylistic force of the Greek parti- 


primaria et secundaria nexum, praeclaram totius orationis perspicuitatem, singu- 
larem denique aciem et venustatem facile intelligitur. 

These be brave words which the author promises to make good as he goes on, 
but he never recurs tothem. As for the pracclara perspicuilas we shall see that 
σαφήνεια is the characteristic, not of the metochic, but of the ametochic discourse. 
That the participle contributes to ἐνάργεια is true, as may be seen from the 
construction of verbs of actual perception, as compared with the permissible 
infinitive of Latin. But ἐνάργεια and σαφήνεια are not identical. Aces and 
venustas are intangible, and all that remains of the characteristic is magna 
orationis varietas, of which we shall have illustrations enough in the shifting 
proportions of finite verb and participle in the same author as well as in dif- 
ferent authors. 

1In X. Cyr. 4, 2, 28, where we have the description of a surprised enemy, 
there are no less than 16 imperfects in succession. For a string of aorists see 
Pind. P 4, 249, with my note. A string of imperfects in K 352-57 is followed 
by a string of aorists 306 sqq., and that imperfects are often succeeded bya 
solitary conclusive aorist is too common to need proof. See also my note on 
Pind. P 4, 25. 

* See my Introd. Ess. p. cix. 
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ciples will fail to be amused by the participial σκίρτημα of 471 δ That 
this play on finite verb and participle was perfectly understood by 
later writers as well as by authors of the classic period seems to be 
plain enough. It isno accident that we find, for instance, in the Vera 
Historia of Lucian now a series of finite verbs and immediately 
afterwards a eumetochic sentence, to be followed by ametochia and 
then again by eumetochia (II 73 R.) The conviction once gained 
through the noticing of these masses, the finer shades are needful 
to train the power of observation until observation passes over into 
feeling and thus the circuit is completed. For the first immediate 
feeling resists analysis; then when the complex sources of the 
feeling are revealed, the knowledge of those sources does not 
deaden the feeling itself, but quickens it and passes over into it. 
At that stage it is not necessary to construct ordinates and to com- 
pile tables—mechanical work, which is useful chiefly for training 
the artistic sense, subsidiarily for giving cumulative evidence in 
cases of disputed genuineness. As Isokrates says, in one of the 
few vivid figures to which he condescends (15, 268), one may 
spend a certain time in such matters, but one must not allow orfe’s 
nature to be skeletonized thereover. 

As may be gathered from what has just been said, it is not my 
intention to pursue this subject myself until I drop to pieces a 
disarticulated skeleton on the desert of statistics, nor is it my 
intention to send others thither on the bare chance that they may 
find some such jars of water as Herodotos tells of in his charming 
account of the route to Egypt (3, 6). And yet, without some 
statistical corroboration of what has been advanced, it seems 
hardly fair to leave the subject wholly, and so I will acknowledge 
that I have made something more than a three days’ journey into 
the wilderness, and that some of my young friends have helped 
me here and there to collect specimens. These specimens have 
been taken chiefly from narrative literature ; for as the argumenta- 
tive part of an author is the home of the articular infinitive, so the 
narrative is the proper sphere of the participle. To be sure, the 
participle is not without its effect elsewhere. Blass has commented 
on the brilliant epideiktic* effect produced by Isokrates’ use of the 


1 Notice the cool comment of Sokrates, 471 1): καὶ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς τῶν λόγων͵ ὦ 
Πῶλε, ἐγωγέ oe ἐπήνεσα bre μοι δοκεῖς eb πρὸς τὴν ῥητορικὴν πεπαιδεῦσθαι, Tov δὲ 
διαλέγεσθαι ἡμεληκέναι κτέ, Polos has been epideiktic, not apodeiktic. 

*The much-discussed ᾿Επιτάφιος of Lysias swells with participles in the 
true epideiktic style; compare esp. 827 foll., and note also that the ᾽ολυμπιακός 
is polymetochic. 
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participle (II 157), whereas inferior workmen such as Aischines 
(Ili B 205) and Deinarchos (III B 295; cf. L. Schmidt, Rh. M. 
XV 236 f.) lay the paint on very thick. But we leave everything 
out of view just now except narrative, and if we had material 
enough we might attack the dithyramb first. That the dithyramb 
was largely narrative is emphatically attested by Plato, who makes 
115 narrative character its especial excellence in comparison with 
the drama, which he condemned as he condemned the dramatic 
impersonation that we find in epic poetry.’ But in the paucity of 
the remains of the dithyramb we can only divine that its wine color 
was heightened by frequent participles, and we must not insist 
too much on such a coincidence as I have elsewhere pointed out 
(Intr. Ess. to Pindar, cix), in the famous passage of the Phaidros, 
where Sokrates speaks of himself as waxing dithyrambic (238 D) 
just as he emerges from a jungle of participles. And yet the undue 
multiplication of participles does give an intoxication to style. 
The finite verb has to be reached through a crowd of circum- 
stances, the logical relations are not clearly expressed, and the 
play of color in which temporal, causal, conditional, adversative 
rays mix and cross is maddening. This is not eumetochia, but 
pyknometochia, if you choose. Hence the strictures of Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos on Isaios’ use of the gen. abs. already adverted 
to, and when we come to a weltering mass of genitives absolute in 
Lysias (3, 18), as when we come to a weltering mass of ablatives 
absolute in the clear-cut style of Caesar (B. G. 2, 25), we too stop to 
criticise, to criticise in the true sense and to ask ourselves whether 
this was a designed effect or the natural expression of the confu- 
sion of the scene described. 

So far, then, I have limited myself to the study of the narrative, 
and of prose narrative, so as to eliminate the troublesome question 
of rhythm and metre ;? and although I have not collected any vast 


1 Rpb. 3, 394 B: τῆς ποιήσεώς τε καὶ μυθολογίας ἡ μὲν διὰ μιμήσεως ὅλη ἐστίν, 
ὥσπερ σὺ λέγεις, τραγῳδία τε καὶ κωμῳδία, ἡ δὲ δι᾽ ἀπαγγελίας αὑτοῦ τοῦ ποιητοῦ " 
εὕροις δ' ἂν αὑτὴν μαλιστά πον ἐν διθυράμβοις κτὲ, 

* But before proceeding to take up the participle in prose, I must do justice 
to the labors of two of my former students, whose results encouraged me to 
push forward a line of investigation which I had often indicated to others, 
which I had never myself had time to do more than project. I refer to the 
dissertations of Dr. Gonzalez Lodge (The Participle in Euripides) and Dr. C. 
W. E. Miller (The Participle in Pindar), and as neither of these dissertations 
has yet been published, it may be well in this connection to give a brief sum- 
mary of their results. 
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masses of statistics, enough has been brought together to show 
that the vein is worth working. A certain norm, for instance, 


In his chapter ‘ The Participle a Norm of Style,’ Dr. Lodge has presented 
three sets of tables exhibiting, first, the number of participles in the three 
tragic poets; second, the proportion of lyric and dialogue in the same, which 
has an independent interest in regard to the several plays and in regard to 
the oscillation in the development of dramatic art; and third, the proportions 
in trimeter (including trochaic tetrameter), anapaestic and lyric. These tables 
I reproduce at the close of the article. 

With this material before him, Dr. Lodge next proceeds to consider whether 
the statistics thus gained serve to illustrate the character of Euripides as 
δικανικός (Ar, Pax 534: ποιητῇ ῥηματίων δικανικῶν), and as the home of the 
participle is the narrative, it is to the narrative that he turns his special atten- 
tion, giving as illustrations Andr. 1085-1165 with 31 partics., Medea 1135-1230 
with 37 partics., where we find 1159-1169 just such a cumulation as we shall 
have occasion to notice in prose. Hipp. 1173-1254 yields 37 participles, 5 being 
crowded into 4 lines 1236-7; Ion 1121-1228, 44 partt.; Herakl. 788-866, 32 
partt.; H. F. 922-1015, 49 partt.,a large percentage ; Supp. 650-730, 40 partt. ; 
Hel. 1525-1618, 46 partt.; Ph. 1090-1200, 43 partt.; El. 774-858, 39 partt.; 
Or. 866-956, 48 partt.; Ba. 677-774, 37 partt.; I. A. 1540-1612, 26 partt.; 
I. T. 1337-1419, 37 partt. 

‘We see,’ he adds, ‘ from these figures that in these narratives of the ἄγγελοι 
the proportion of participles is large. The custom is to start slowly and calmly 
with subordinate clauses. As the relater warms up and becomes vivid, he 
introduces participles and thus adds color. Also in almost every recital we 
find some culminating period, after which the messenger usually cools down 
and ends his story in the calm manner in which he began it.’ 

‘In the prologues the percentage is slightly smaller than in the messengers’ 
stories, but, as a rule, the participles are more evenly distributed throughout 
the whole introductions, according to the usual canstructions, without an at- 
tempt at display,’ while ‘in the controversial speeches we find that in close 
argument, where the speaker wishes his exact meaning to be understood and 
his logic to have its effect, he is very sparing of participles. When, on the other 
hand, the speech is rambling and the speaker is either incapable of logical ex- 
actness or indisposed to it, participles are more numerous. In the rhetorical 
monologues the participle as a vivifying and coloring agent comes out in force. 
But, nevertheless, Euripides, however free, is not excessive in his use of parti- 
ciples, and in his stories does not run beyond that simplest of Greek stylists, 
Lysias, who in XII, for instance, in the first five pages affords eighty cases of 
participles, or one to every two lines.’ 

In the matter of the cumulation of genitives absolute or πλαγιασμός Euripides 
is very moderate, and Dr. Lodge’s conclusion is that in this as in other uses 
of participles Euripides cannot be called δικανικός, and we must see the ex- 
emplification of this tendency elsewhere than in the mere use of a special 
construction. 

Dr. Miller’s chapter on ‘ The Stylistic Effect of the Participle in Pindar’ is 
much briefer than the corresponding chapter in Dr. Lodge’s dissertation, and 
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seems to develop itself for Thukydides.' Several of his narra- 
tives show absolutely the same proportion of finite verb and 
participle (56 : 44), whereas the participle sinks below the average 
in the simple narrative of 1, 126, the very passage which elicited 
from the astonished scholiast the famous exclamation, ὁ λέων ἐγέλασεν. 
A parallel with this is found in another simple narrative (6, 
62-5), and the average sinks still lower in the dry chapters (62-3) 
of the dry eighth book. In the passages selected Xenophon 
presents in narrative a much higher average of finite verbs than 
does the narrative of Thukydides, so that Xenophon’s norm is 
Thukydides’ extreme. Herodotos, again, while he seems to be on 
the whole polymetochic, shows a remarkable variation from the 
polymetochic 1, 123, where Harpagos sends the hare to Cyrus, 
down to the oligometochic 3, 41-3, the Story of the Ring of 
Polykrates. Not without interest is the fact that Antiphon and 
Andokides, so unlike in other respects, seem to run close 
together in narrative. Isokrates would seem to have more color 
than Isaios. Demosthenes is much richer than either. But of 
this Proteus among the orators, as Dionysios calls him, one. must 
always speak with a due recognition of the vast variety of his 
resources.” Though he likes the color of the participle, he is too 
great a master of his art not to know the effect of ὀρθότης in its 
place, and he whose τοῦ γὰρ Φωκικοῦ συστάντος πολέμου (18, 18) is a 
standing example of πλαγιασμός has made use of the δριμύτης of the 
finite verb in the famous passage of the same great speech (§169): 
ἑσπέρα μὲν yap ἦν xré.,which is severely oligometochic, the proportion 
being down to σωτηρίας (§170) f. v. 68 p. c., partic. 32 p. c.,with the few 


serves mainly as a reinforcement of the section of my Introduction to Pindar, to 
which I have already referred. It was on the occasion of the preparation of 
this chapter that Dr. Miller made the collection of passages on πλαγιασμός to 
which I have already acknowledged my indebtedness, and all his material was 
also generously made accessible to Dr. Lodge. 

1 Dr, Gonzalez Lodge, of whose work I have just spoken, has sent me a state- 
ment of the number of participles and finite verbs in the first book of Thuky- 
dides, with the curve of their occurrences, which latter I am unable to reproduce 
here. According to his statistics, there are 2337 finite verbs and 1382 parti- 
ciples in the first book, or 63 : 37—the speeches and argumentations being doubt- 
less responsible for the lowering of the proportion of participles, that seems 
to obtain in the narrative of Thukydides. 

2975 R.: μίαν ἐκ πολλῶν διάλεκτον ἀπετέλει μεγαλοπρεπῆ, λιτῆν, περιττῆν, 
ἀπέριττον, ἐξηλλαγμένην, συνήθη, πανηγυρικῇῆν, ἀληθινήν, αὐστηράν, ἱλαράν, σύντονον, 
ἀνειμένην, ἡδεῖαν, πικράν, ἠθικῆν, παθητικήν, οὐδὲν διαλλάττουσαν τοῦ μεμυθευμένον 
παρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις ποιηταῖς Πρωτέως. 
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participles grouped at the beginning and at the end. The virulent 
invective of Demosthenes against Aischines, for which some of his 
editors are disposed to apologize (18, 257-65), is as a whole poly- 
metochic, but in parts it is pyknometochic, in parts araiometochic. 
After he is fairly started he uses scarcely finite verbs enough to hold 
the sentence down (comp. esp. §259). When he winds up he dis- 
cards participles and makes his sharp antitheses ring with finite 
verbs. We have the roll and the tap of the drum again, the very 
same variation that we noticed in Pindar, that we noticed in the 
same speech of Demosthenes himself. Lysias, the model narrator, 
varies a good deal, as Herodotos, a model story teller, varies a 
good deal. So the briefer narrative of I is colored by a greater 
proportion of participles than XII, and the narrative of ITI (§§1-20), 
on the whole polymetochic, is araiometochic in some parts, pykno- 
metochic in others, notably in §18, to which I have already referred 
as a ‘weltering mass.’ This narrative is the story of a man who 
wishes to extenuate his fault, and the tone is kept down, and yet 
participles and finite verbs hold each other in closer balance than 
we expect of Lysias (f. v. 52 p.c., part. 48 p.c.), but this is dis- 
tinctly due to the heaping up of participles in the tumultuous 
passages. The bigger the row, the thicker the participles. It is 
true that the cut and thrust of the finite verb in asyndetic pas- 
sages produces a certain tumult, just as fine hatching produces 
on the eye the effect of a continuous surface, but the battle in 
Xenophon (cf. Hell. 2, 4, 33; 4, 3, 19) 1s not the street-fight in 
Lysias. In the model narrative (XXXII, §§4-10), justly extolled 
by Dion. Hal., de Lys. iud. 25 (p. 502 R.), the play of participle 
and finite verb is worthy of all admiration; first the two running 
neck and neck, then the finite verb gaining, then the participle 
catching up with that peculiar cumulation which we have noticed 
elsewhere, and outstripping the finite verb, which, however, by a 
series of rapid strides makes the race again neck and neck until 
the woman speaker comes in and by her δριμύτης gives the victory 
to the finite verb. 

But while there seems to be evidence enough of a general cor- 
respondence of the facts of the language to the requirements of 
the rhetorical theories of the τεχνικοί and to the fundamental condi- 
tions of the form under consideration, there are also warnings 
enough against an attempt to reach conclusions on the basis of 
anything short of an exhaustive examination. Every author is 
under the more or less conscious domination of a habit. What 
that habit is cannot be determined unless he, lets us see a sufficient 
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stretch of his stylistic life. Isolated passages, such as have been 
taken up in this essay, only answer as illustrations, not as proofs, 
and the occasional variations are so wide of the average estab- 
lished by such specimens that we must simply set them down to 
the incalculable which makes the puzzle as well as the charm of 
individuality. Take, for instance, the story of the Healing of the 
Centurion’s Servant, in Matthew VIII 5 foll. and Luke VII 1 foll. 
The statistics furnished me by Dr. Spieker and Mr. Clarke pre- 
pared me to find Matthew a trifle more oligometochic than Luke. 
It turns out that he is much more so here, that in the passage 
under consideration he may be called araiometochic, with 80 per 
cent finite verbs and 20 per cent participles, while Luke is fairly 
eumetochic (62 : 38). But further examination shows that Luke 
differs from himself nearly as much at times as these two versions 
of the same story differ from one another. The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son (XV 11 foll.) is oligometochic (77 : 33). The Para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan (X 30 foll.) is polymetochic, or if you 
will, pyknometochic (55: 45). So in the classic field Aischines, 
who is, at times, polymetochic ad nauseam usgue, can bring 
himself down to the bareness of oligometochia. 

Enough, it seems, has been said to show that here, as elsewhere, 
we must content ourselves with general correspondences, and com- 
paring wholes with wholes. Accepting these restrictions, therefore, 
we take a step further and try to sharpen our vision for variation 
within the language itself by a comparison with kindred languages, 
for in order to understand the individual we must deduct the 
national, and from this point of view the relation of the Greek 
participle to that of other members of the Aryan stock is nota 
matter of indifference. 

Now, the language that lies nearest to the Greek for purposes 
of comparison as to the use of the participle is the Latin, and I 
have thought that it might be profitable to make that comparison 
in three spheres. First, in those translations in which the only 
object of the Latin translator is to make a verbal transfer from the 
Greek and no care is had for style, provided the grammar do 
not suffer actual violence. Second, in those versions which are 
hardly translations in our sense, but rather transfusions, those ver- 
sions in which, to use an image of Cicero’s, the exchange is made 
by weighing ingots, not counting coins,’ in which the Latin writer 


1Cic, de opt. gen. orat. (§14): non enim ea me adnsumerare lectori putavi 
oportere sed tamquam affendere. 
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tells the Greek story in the Latin fashion with the original Greek 
before him as a general guide. Third, in which a genuine Latin 
story is told in a Latin way without reference to the Greek, which 
story is to be compared with a similar story as told by a Greek. 
One or two little excursions in some of these directions may be 
worth recording. 

In the first sphere mentioned we will take the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Now, the New Testament, if not 
Greek of the best type, is still Greek. That it is true Greek, and 
not Shemitic Greek merely, is shown more clearly by comparison 
with the Septuagint, which is closely modelled on the Hebrew. 
The N. T. narrative—and it is with the narrative that we are 
chiefly concerned—shows a fair number of participles, varying, it 
is true, with the different authors, but everywhere sufficient to 
keep off reproach. According to Dr. Spieker’s unpublished 
statistics, which he has kindly permitted me to use, the genitives 
absol. in the four Gospels run per page thus: 


Acts ‘ : : ᾿ . 1.26 


Mark : ‘ ‘ ‘ . I 
Luke ; ; 5 ; . 78 
Matthew . ; ; ὃ a a2 
John : . Ἶ : . 30 


This seems to be a very low average for John, and might well be 
ascribed to the scantier narrative in his Gospel; but that the low 
figure is due, not simply to the smaller amount of narrative, but 
also to the peculiarity of his style in the narrative, would appear 
from Mr. Henry Clarke’s statistics of the account of the crucifixion 
in the four Gospels, the proportion being : 


Luke ᾿ : : : . Aa 
Matthew. : , ; . 10 
Mark : : . : : 9 
John : ‘ , : : 5 


Surely the formula ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπε for the synoptics and ἀπεκρίθη καὶ 
εἶπε for John is a compendium of the whole situation. But oligo- 
metochic as John is, he cannot compare with the LXX. As for 
the other Evangelists, I will take one sample from Luke. In the 
story of Samson (Judges XIV-XVI) there are some twenty-six 
participles,’ and nearly all of them fall in with the Hebrew idiom, 


1 The variation of texts makes an exact count,impossible. 
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nay, some of them are actually Hebrew and not Greek, while Luke 
XXII 7 to XXIII end is of about the same length and has about 
four times as many participles. John, in a like stretch of narrative, 
would have about twice as many, to judge by Mr. Clarke’s list. 

Amusing, and not uninstructive, is the comparison of the simple 
narrative of the Old Testament as reflected in the literal transla- 
tion of the Septuagint with the finery of Josephus, who tries to 
brave it with the best of the Hellenes,’ and ‘to this bravery the 
participle contributes no small share. Examples are to be found 
on every page of the Jewish Antiquities, which I am glad to cite 
by the convenient sections of Niese’s new edition. One glaring 
specimen is his padded account of Solomon’s Judgment (VIII 2, 
§§27-33). Another example is David’s escape with the help of 
Michal (VI το, 4, §§215-19). Not so much dressed up but still 
sufficiently characteristic is the Josephan rendering (VII 3, §§148, 
149) of the Parable of the Ewe Lamb (2 Sam. XII 1 foll.) which 
I will quote: ) 


LXX. 
δύο ἄνδρες ἦσαν ἐν μιᾷ πόλει, εἷς 
πλούσιος καὶ εἷς πένης" καὶ ἦν τῷ 
πλουσίῳ ποίμνια καὶ βουκόλια πολλὰ 
σφόδρα καὶ τῷ πένητι οὐκ ἦν οὐδὲν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἀμνὰς μία μικρά, ἣν ἐκτήσατο 
καὶ ἐξέθρεψεν 


> A ‘ , 9» -« ‘ 
αὐτὴν καὶ συνετράφη pet αὐτοῦ καὶ μετὰ 


καὶ περιεποιήσατο" 
τῶν τέκνων αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό" ἀπὸτοῦ 
ἃ 3 ~ » 3 φι , 
dprov αὐτοῦ ἤσθιε καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ποτηρίον 
> ~ ’ Ἂν 2 be 
αὐτοῦ ἔπινε καὶ ἐν τῷ κόλπῳ αὐτοῦ 
ἐκάθευδε καὶ ἦν αὐτῷ ὡς θυγάτηρ᾽ 
καὶ ἦλθεν ὁδοιπόρος πρὸς τὸν ἄνδρα 
τὸν πλούσιον καὶ ἐφείσατο λαβεῖν ἐκ 
τοῦ ποιμνίου αὐτοῦ τοῦ ποιῆσαι τῷ 
ἀνδρὶ τῷ ξένῳ ἐλθόντι' πρὸς αὑτὸν καὶ 
ἔλαβε τὴν ἀμνάδα τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τοῦ πένη- 
> , > he 3 s ΠΝ 
τος καὶ ἐποίησεν αὐτὴν τῷ ἀνδρὶ τῷ 
ἐλθόντι" πρὸς αὐτὸν. 


JOSEPHUS. 


δύο ἄνδρες τὴν αὐτὴν κατῴκουν πόλιν 
ὧν ὁ μὲν πλούσιος ἦν καὶ πολλὰς 
> 3 Xr e , -" 
εἰχεν ἀγέλας ὑποζυγίων τε καὶ θρεμ- 
, “ “ ΄ » » 
μάτων καὶ βοῶν, τῷ πένητι ὃ apvas 
ὑπῆρχε μία. ταύτην μετὰ τῶν τέκνων 
αὐτοῦ ἀνέτρεφε συνδιαιρούμενος 
>” , ¢ ‘ ’ ᾿ 
αὐτῇ τὰ σιτία καὶ φιλοστοργίᾳ πρὸς 
αὐτὴν χρώμενος, 7 τις ἂν χρήσαιτο 
, ᾽ 
καὶ πρὸς θυγατέρα. ξένου δ ἐπελ- 
θόντος τῷ πλουσίῳ τῶν μὲν ἰδίων 
5" 9p? > « , 
οὐδὲν ἡξίωσεν ἐκεῖνος βοσκημάτων 
καταθύσας εὐωχῆσαι τὸν φίλον, 
πέμψας δὲ τὴν ἀμνάδα τοῦ πένητος 
ἀπέσπασε καὶ ταύτην Ta pac Kevda- 


σας εἱστίασε τὸν ξένον. 


1Unless 1 am mistaken, Josephus seriously inclines to polymetochia, of 
which we find many specimens in his writings, e. g. The Anointing of Jehu, 
IX 6, 1 (§§105-9); The Execution of Ahab’s Sons, IX 6, 5 (§§125-9); The 


Story of Jonah, IX 10, 2 (§§208-14). 


5 The articular participle does not count. 


N31. 


That is Hebrew as well as Greek, 
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This is enough to show that N. T. Greek, so far as the participle 
is concerned, cannot be said to be entirely swayed out of the lines of 
true Greek by Shemitic influence, and we may turn to the Vul- 
gate with more confidence and examine the way in which the 
translators have wrestled with the problem of rendering the poly- 
metochic Greek into the naturally oligometochic Latin. As this 
whole matter, however, will be made the subject of an exhaustive 
monograph by one of our Johns Hopkins students who has hap- 
pened to take an interest in this investigation, I will not anticipate 
his more accurate results, and will limit myself to a single speci- 
men, which will throw some light on what we may call the antique 
mechanism of translation from Greek into Latin. For in the struggle 
which the Latin idiom has with the Greek in the Vulgate rendering 
we see that it is conducted according to a technical method for the 
conquest of the Greek participle—a method developed by centuries 
of practice in the schools of Rome. The history of Roman 
literature begins with translation, and there is no doubt that many 
of our most familiar Latin constructions owe, if not their origin, 
at least their frequency to the necessities of a perpetual wrestle 
with the more flexible idiom. Do we not detect even the best 
translations from the French, from the German, into English by a 
similar recurrence of technical devices? Of course the standing 
puzzle was the aor. act. participle, for which the Latin has no 
equivalent, the nearest being the deponent perf. participle, of 
which, by the way, the Romans made all the use they could. The 
first chapter that we come to will answer, Matth. II. In this 
chapter the aor. active (or deponent) participle is roughly rendered 
by the Latin pres. participle in no less than 14 instances, by cum 
with subj. in 2, by the abl. abs, passive in 3, by the finite verb in 
2, while a welcome deponent enables the Latin to cope with the 
Greek in one instance and τελευτήσαντος Ἡρῴδου becomes defuncto 
Herode.’ So we see that although the participial construction 
has been retained against the idiom, there is an irreducible rem- 
nant, and ngarly half of the aorist participles have been dodged. 
Owing to this forcing, however, the number of participles in the 
Latin keeps much nearer to the Greek than would be expected in 
a genuine Latin translation to which we now turn. As a speci- 


1Since this study was first projected, Mr. Milroy, the graduate student of the 
Johns Hopkins University above referred to, has made considerable progress 
in his detailed examination of the use of the Latin participle in the N. T. 
Vulgate. Asa part of this work he has prepared a table of the Latin equiva- 
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men of translation into real Latin I venture to take Gellius’ ren- 
dering (16, 19) of Herodotos’ Story of Arion, 1, 23. 24, a story, by 
the way, which being often told in many languages, offers especial 
advantages for comparison. Herodotos tells the story (1, 23. 24), 
which, as we have seen, was highly complimented by Gellius (16, 19) 
for its cohibilis oratio with a slight excess of finite verbs and oratio 
obliqua infinitives, while in Gellius’ own version finite verbs and ovatio 
obliqgua infinitives outnumber the participles three to one, and Gel- 
lius’ contemporary, Fronto, jerks out the same story (p. 237, Naber) 
with less than one participle to four finite verbs and equivalents.’ 


Jents of the Greek participle which will be not without interest in connection 
with what has been said above. This table I have his permission to repro- 
duce, so far as it relates to the four Evangelists and Acts: 


3 14 ἃ 

ὦ > (3, τσὴ ; mS 
oF g 8 i” oe ag g 3 “yy Ὁ 
1 +2 .+ ¢@ 3 a2 Sees 2 πὰ ὅ 
tT ες ἐβεβεέξ ἘΣ $2384 ὃ Pte F 
5 δ Ὁ og 53 Se 5ὼω 5 5 5.: 5 ὃ oe ° 
6 ὃ Ξε Zz228AnLS5S5 685656736 ἡ 65 ἡ 
Matthew 159 49 69 6 4 12 : 290 596 809 
Mark 68 §7 30 8 15 z 1 21 t 174 403 577 
Luke 2ar 58 8 13 τὸ ἃ Ὶ 4 11 3 424 622 1046 
John 241 60 11 7 I ‘296 τόρ 465 
Acts 167 155 67 14 τὸ 32 5 251 2 3 2 1 435 803 1238 

a) 


If we accept these statistics and take the average by verses, we find the fol- 
lowing order of frequency : 


No. Part. No. Verses. Av. 
Acts 1238 1007 1.23 
Luke 1046 1151 .90 
Mark 577 678 85 
Matthew 886 ΙΟ7Ι .83 
John 465 880 53 


The count by στίχοι would make no essential difference in the order. See 
Harris, New Testament Autographs, A. J. P. III, Suppl. p. 20. The large 
proportion of the narrative in Acts, the small proportion in John, may serve 
to explain these figures in part. Of especial interest is the large use made of 
cum for getting at the effect of the participle. 

™Mr. M. S. Slaughter has had the kindness to make a preliminary examination 
of Livy for the purposes of this paper. I append his results. F. V. stands for 
finite verbs and equivalents (orat. obl. inf.). 


F.Y. Part. F. V. Part. 

1.25 60.87 39.13 32.15 65.08 34.92 
5.27 - 68.22 31.78 36.14 62.82 37.18 
10.17 75:72 24.28 39.53 76.27 23.73 
21.5 64.87 35.18 41.10 65.67 34.33 
25.31 68.75 31.25 43.19-20 73.34 26.60 
30.11 61.40 38.60 45.10 81.58 18.42 


This table gives Mr. Slaughter’s maximum figures for.the proportion of parti- 
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Into the variation of the participle in different Latin authors I 
will not go at present, ifever. It is enough, in this paper, to have 
called attention to a subject which will repay more careful working 
than the present writer can hope to give it. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


ciples. By excluding gerundives, adjectivized participles, and the like, the 
proportion of participles is slightly lowered; but we will not haggle with the 
Latin language and will concede all that it can claim in the line of the parti- 
ciple. The grand total of the twelve passages gives us as an average— 
F. V. Part. 
68.50 (72.20) 31.50 (27.80) 
what we have called for Greek “ severely oligometochic.” 


Il.—THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 
SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER. 


In an article on the Sequence of Tenses in Latin, published in 
the American Journal of Philology, Vol. VIII, No. 1, I intimated 
that the phenomena noticed in dependent subjunctives appeared 
also in dependent, and even in independent, indicatives. The aim 
of the present paper is to present a statement of the uses of the 
Latin tenses which shall comprehend both modes and all uses of 
either. 

In the time that has elapsed, an examination of my article has 
been made by Profess@r Gildersleeve in A. J. P. VIII 2, pp. 228- 
31. Before proceeding, then, to my special purpose, I shall avail 
myself of his courtesy and endeavor to answer the objections 
which he has brought. In doing so, I am not without a hope of 
reaching common ground with him; for certain sentences in his 
strictures approach so nearly the form in which I should state my 
own view that I conceive the difference between us not to be 
fundamental. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the argument of my essay and the 
conclusions reached in it. 

For some reason or other, Latin-speaking people generally used 
the present or perfect subjunctive after primary tenses, and the 
imperfect or pluperfect after secondary tenses. That this usage 
came about by accident no one would claim. Only one explana- 
tion can be given, namely that, in the case at least of the greater 
part of the dependent subjunctives, the construction, whatever it 
may be, is descended from an original paratactic construction, and 
that the tense, of course expressing meaning in the paratactical 
structure, carried that meaning over into the hypotactical, and for 
a while retained it. All of us, whether advocates or opponents of 
the doctrine of the Sequence, must alike go back in our explana- 
tions to a time (varying, doubtless, for different constructions) 
when the tenses of the subjunctive were used in dependent clauses 
with unimpaired temporal feeling. Did they, by dint of habit, 
come to lose that temporal feeling, and to be, as tenses, partially 
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void of content, retaining, of their old temporal force, the power 
of distinguishing between a finished and an unfinished action, but 
losing the power to convey the point of view from which the 
action is regarded ? 

I found, on a methodical examination of every class of subjunc- 
tive constructions in the language, that, in each of them, so-called 
exceptions appeared in good writers; and that, in every such 
instance, the explanation given by the adherents of the doctrine of 
the Sequence was that the tense under examination was used 
because it had such or such a meaning. But this explanation 
concedes a power on the part of this particular tense to express 
temporal feeling. Every one of the four tenses is shown, by 
the occurrence of such exceptions, to have this power. Here, then, 
is strong evidence that the unquestionable original force of the 
subjunctive tenses had never passed away. If at any moment a 
writer might use a tense in an unusual way to convey a certain 
meaning, the probability is very great that he did so because he 
habitually associated that meaning with that tense. 

This evidence for the temporal power of the tenses I found to 
be confirmed by a number of phenomena, among others, the 
following : 

A perfect subjunctive, itself depending upon a primary tense, is 
often followed by an imperfect subjunctive or a pluperfect sub- 
junctive,—a fact inexplicable on the theory that the tenses are used 
meaninglessly, by fixed habit; for a meaningless tense depending 
itself upon a primary tense would have no power to divert other 
subjunctives into a secondary direction. 

The characteristic temporal feeling of the Jostguam, etc., clauses 
(namely the aoristic) appears alike in the indicative clause and in a 
subjunctive clause depending upon a secondary tense, and the 
characteristic feeling in the common expressions pufaram, etc., 
likewise maintains itself untouched in the subjunctive after a 
primary verb; whereas, by the theory of the Sequence, the tense. 
of the former should be the pluperfect, and of the latter the perfect. 

The common tenses in closely dependent indicative clauses are, 
as in dependent subjunctive clauses, the present and perfect after 
primary verbs, and the imperfect and pluperfect after secondary 
verbs. But no one would maintain that these indicative tenses 
had no temporal meaning. 

The conclusion reached in my essay was, therefore, that ‘the 
tenses of the Latin subjunctive, alike in dependent and in inde- 
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pendent sentences, tell their own temporal story”; to which 
formulation I added a second, that “πὸ such thing as is meant by 
the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses exists.” The latter state- 
ment was certainly incautious. For I have since learned, in 
conversation and correspondence, that the tenet of the Sequence 
is held by those who accept it with as wide a latitude of interpre- 
tation as is said to exist, on doctrinal matters more vital, within 
the walls of the Church of England. I might better, then, have 
said merely that the tense of the subjunctive conveys meaning ; 
and that, in the work of the classroom, the explanation given by 
the pupil or teacher should state in each case what that meaning 
is, instead of contenting itself with the familiar formula, “ pluper- 
fect (e. g.) after so and so, by the Sequence of Tenses”’; or, per- 
haps, “‘ pluperfect because primary tenses are followed by primary, 
and secondary by secondary.” 

We pass to the more important difficulties which Professor Gil- 
dersleeve points out. 

The number of the exceptions to the general rule is very small. 
Out of 1015 dependent subjunctives in the Gallic War, e. g., only 
47 are irregular. 

The fact appears to me to carry with it no.necessary evidence 
that the habitual tenses are void of temporal meaning. The present 
infinitive after verbs of promising and the like is rare; but our 
grammarians are not content to explain the tense of that infinitive 
alone, leaving the regular future to be ‘“‘explained” merely by 
saying that it is the regular thing. On the contrary, the gram- 
marians are at pains to make clear to us what that Roman way of 
looking at the matter was, in the light of which they habitually 
used the one tense and not the other in this construction. Still 
more striking is the case of the objective genitive as. employed 
after cupidus and similar words. I suppose that, out of 1015 
prepositionless cases after cupidus, 1015 would be genitives. Yet 
a student who, in parsing mortis in Horace’s mortis cupidum, 
should say “ genitive after cupidus because cupidus always takes 
the genitive” would be approved by neither his master nor his 
grammar. In fact, it is evident that the application to the syntax 
of the cases of the method common in the treatment of the tenses 
‘ would lead to a bareness of unmeaning inventory which would find 
no defenders. 

Professor Gildersleeve further urges the evidence of the rarity 
of the finished tenses in the final clause, as follows: “Why should 
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the Janguage stick in this wooden way to the eternal μέ and ze 
with the present and imperf. subj. when there was no end of para- 
tactic ze with perf. subj. all around, to say nothing of an occasional 
pluperf.? Exceptions occur under the influence of passion, per- 
haps under the influence of Greek, in which language the final 
delights in aoristic turns, but the drift has set in and we have to 
acknowledge a closer relation between leading clause and depen- 
dent clause than the character of the thought would seem to 
warrant. To this extent there is mechanism.” 

I should have thought the finished tense neither very common 
in the independent jussive nor suspiciously rare in the dependent. 
Roby’s collection of final clauses (Grammar, II, pp. 274 seq.), 
though apparently made without reference to this point, affords ten 
examples of the finished tenses, and his collection of clauses after 
expressions of fear—where the finished tenses would seem to be 
more natural—affords, as it happens, fivercases out of a total of eight.’ 
In my own chance reading of late I have noted the following, 
which I quote for illustration: sed ne quis sz¢ admiratus ... (Cic. 
Off. 2, 10, 35); huic causae patronus exstiti, non . .. uti satis firmo 
praesidio defensus Sex. Roscius, verum etiam uti ne omnino 
desertus esset (Cic. Rosc. Am. 2, 5); itaque ut aliqua in vita 
formido improbis esset postta . . . (Cic. Cat. 4, 4,8). But, at any 
rate, one should point out that, if a loss of the difference between 
the finished and the unfinished tenses in the final clause is of so 
much importance, then the fact that this difference is constantly 
kept up in every other construction should have great weight, and 
would seem to indicate that the discrepancy was due to some 
natural idiosyncrasy in final clauses, Let us see if we can detect 
this idiosyncrasy. The feeling of the finished tense in the indepen- 
dent jussive is that of peremptoriness. The speaker, using it, 
expresses himself with a certain amount of authoritative impatience. 
But this feeling, whether common or rare in the independent sen- 
tence, is in the nature of things not likely to occur often in the 
subordinate clause. The very indirectness of the command would 
lead us to expect rarely to find in it the peremptory tone. I can 
make my meaning clearer by alluding to the fact that the peremp- 
tory jussive par excellence, the imperative, fails, by reason of its 
very peremptoriness and directness, to establish itself as an expres- 


1 Sentences of fear are expressly excluded by me as being paratactic—t Without 
admitting the survival of parataxis there is no explaining the constructions of 
the verbs of fear’ (A. J. P. VIII, p. 229).—B. L. G. 
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sion of purpose in dependent clauses. The case is palpably not 
so strong with the Je-zt-done-and-done-with perfect, but a weaker 
shade of the same feeling would lead, to a certain extent, toward 
the same result. In the clauses after phrases of fearing, on the 
other hand, the finished tense of an act that may hereafter prove 
to have come about would seem very natural, and is, I judge, by 
no means rare. 

The case of the definite versus the indefinite second person in 
prohibitions, which is not expressly cited by Professor Gildersleeve, 
is striking. We have nolight upon the peculiar feeling which led 
to the distinction between the finished and the unfinished tense in 
the independent sentence. But at least it is clear that the depen- 
dent negative final clause had got its established form long before 
the development of the sharp difference between the tenses in the 
independent form ; for Plautus freely uses the present subjunctive 
in prohibitions addressed. to a particular person. I need hardly 
say that I by no means regard hypotaxisas an ever recurring pro- 
cess of creation, nor deny that habits of speech establish them- 
selves in language, as e. g. in the case of the future infinitive in 
promises, mentioned above, or in the case of the common aorist 
in the postguam clause. But the existence of such habits does 
not prove that the established tense is meaningless. 

When Professor Gildersleeve defines the doctrine of the 
Sequence, I do not find myself differing from him, except that he 
does not touch upon the special tenet of my essay, that the 
dependent subjunctives have temporal expressiveness. But the 
apparent teaching of the grammars is much farther from my own. 
If they mean by the phrase “ primary’tenses are followed by 
primary and secondary by secondary,” that the point of view is 
not likely to be changed between the stating of the main act and 
the stating of the subordinate act, and that consequently tenses 
belonging to that point of view are likely to be ysed in both 
clauses, then I should criticise their phraseology as being over- 
charged with meaning. Students, and indeed teachers, rarely, I 
fancy, suspect that so much lies hidden in these ten words. I find, 
in some of the grammars, certain rules of thumb for manipulating 
the tenses and choosing that one which Cicero would have been 
likely to employ. But in none but Schmalz’s do I find anything 
about a temporal meaning in the subordinate subjunctive, except 
so far as the latter distinguishes between finished and unfinished 
action. And the result is that readers generally come to the belief, 
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which Josupeit so frankly states in §83 of his grammar: “ In the 
dependent subjunctive the conception of time utterly vanishes; 
that conception is given by the governing verb; nothing remains 
to the subjunctive except the conception of the act as complete or 
still lasting with reference to the governing verb.” 

It was against this belief in a mechanical and meaningless use 
of the tenses of the subordinate subjunctives that my essay was 
directed. At the end of my first paper, I was led by the negative 
results which I had reached to set up the tentative doctrine that 
“ἃ subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, not dependent upon 
the principal sentence: in dependent as in independent subjunc- 
tives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its choice to that fact.” 
In the second paper I was brought to a view which appears in the 
words, “the tenses of the subordinated subjunctives are expres- 
sive, not mechanically dictated by a preceding verb” (A. J. P. 
VIII 1, 72); “ ποῖ specimens of a mechanical adaptation of out- 
ward form” (VIII 1, 56). Justly interpreted, in the light of my 
essay as a whole, my doctrine, though not always stated with 
guarded expression, cannot be held to be that there is a natural 
dissociation between the temporal feeling in the main verb and the 
temporal feeling in the subordinate verb. On the contrary, I 
made the natural association of temporal feeling between the 
main and the subordinate verb the very corner-stone of my 
explanation of the facts on which the familiar rule is based, and 
inveighed against that rule because it explained them otherwise. 
I pointed out, e. g., that the purpose with which an act is done 
is naturally entertained ὧς the doing of that act, and consequently 
is expressed by a tense which will represent it as regarded from 
the point of view of that act; and I even went so far as to show 
that in one set of subjunctives, the azteguam clauses, a dissocia- 
tion of the temporal feeling from that of the main clause is incon- 
celvable, so that no “exception” can occur. This language, 
though not orthodox, was in reality conservative of all that is true 
in the doctrine of the Sequence under the most liberal interpreta- 
tion of it, namely, that the point of view from which the subordi- 
nate act is regarded is generally either the same as that from 
which the main act is regarded, or, in the case of main aorists, is the 
time of the main Act itself. To.deny these propositions would no 
more have occurred to me than to.deny that the phenomena are, 
in the great majority of cases, in kee; ing with the ordinary “ rule.” 
And, conversely, I supposed that my theory left me as free as any 


“ 
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critic of my essay could be to explain a verb as being in this tense 
rather than that, because the writer looked at the act from the 
same point of view with that of the main act, or because he 
looked at it from a different point of view. 

Professor Gildersleeve calls attention to the fact that the perfect 
is the regular tense in subjunctive statements of habitual past 
acts attached to a primary tense, whereas the imperfect is very 
common in corresponding independent statements. I quote his 
words: 

“In oratio obliqua after a principal tense eva?, fuzt are repre- 
sented by /uzsse. What the language might have done is shown 
by the construction of memini with the pres. inf., is shown by the 
Greek use of the pres. inf. after a principal verb, after which it 
sometimes represents—varying with various authors—the imper- 
fect indic. Now just as evaf and /fuit are represented by /zzsse, 
erat as well as fuzt is represented by /uerzt, and to maintain that 
every fuerzt if turned into the independent form would become 
Suit would give a proportion of aorists and perfects entirely unparal- 
leled in the language. There are hundreds of passages in which 
any sound feeling would restore the imperfect ind. in the direct 
discourse. Cato may be considered an unsuspected witness, and 
Cato says in the opening of his De Agri Cultura : Quanto peiorem 
civem existimarint faeneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existi- 
mari. That this existemarint would be replaced by the imperf. 
indic. in oratio recta is clearly shown by: Et virum bonum cum 
laudabant, ita laudabant, bonum agricolam bonumque colonum. 
Amplissime laudari existimabatur, qui ita Jaudabatur. However, 
there can be hardly any dispute on this point.” 

Professor Gildersleeve has drawn the line of sound feeling with 
somewhat too severe a hand, for he has left not only myself, but 
the unsuspected Cato, on the wrong side of it. Let me cite the 
passage again, beginning one sentence farther back: Maiores 
nostri sic habuerunt et ita in legibus postverunt, furem dupli con- 
demnari, faeneratorem quadrupli. Quanto peiorem civem ez- 
istimarint faeneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existimare. Et 
virum bonum cum /audadant, ita laudabant, bonum agricolam 
bonumque colonum. Amplissime laudari existimabatury qui ita 
laudabatur. 

Cato’s existimarint is exactly parallel with his haduerunt and 
posiverunt; and one's grammatical sense could not be impeached 
if one restored the perfect exzstimarunt for the direct discourse of 
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existimarint,, The aorist indicative, which presents the past as 
seen in summary from the point of view of the present, is freely 
used by the Romans in speaking of habitual past acts, 6. g. 
Recitantis et benigne et patienter audiit, nec tantum carmina et 
historias, sed et orationes et dialogos (Suet. Aug. 89). The aorist 
subjunctive was used with the same feeling. The case is, as I 
shall show in a moment, in no essential way different from that of 
the ordinary use of the aorist, rather than the imperfect, in clauses 
depending upon a primary tense. Now the rare occurrence of a 
main verb in the present in combination with the ordinary imper- 
fect of an act seen as in process at a certain past time, is due to 
the fact that, though both the main verb and the subordinate verb 
proceed directly from the speaker’s thought, yet a shifting of the 
scene, a change of the point of view in the close passage from the 
one to the other, would naturally rarely take place. There is no 
difference of opinion here between Professor Gildersleeve and 
myself. And if he has supposed such a difference to exist, then 
we are now on the way to that agreement which I should be glad 
to reach. 

Out of the original use of the imperfect to state an act as in 
process at a certain past time (for example cadebat, he was in the 
act of falling) grows, in some way, its use to state an habitual 
action. It is probable that the essential nature of the imperfect, 
its putting things from a past point of view, is not lost, and that it 


? Habuerunt and posiverunt are used to introduce a general statement, and in 
restoring the ovatio recta we may confidently write existimadant, not only on the 
strength of the parallel below, but in conformity with the commonplace of 
Latin syntax that the aoristic perf. of general statement is often followed 
by the descriptive imperf. But as Cato cannot be called up from the dead to 
tell us which tense he would have used, as the limits of statement and descrip- 
tion are not easy to draw, and as I have no desire to pit my feeling of Latin 
against Professor Hale’s, I do not insist on the special example. However, 
the fact remains that in the dependent question the perf. (aor.) subj. is used 
after a principal tense to the almost total exclusion of the imperf. subj.; and 
while this does not mean that the temporal sense of the subj. is dead, it does 
mean that the perf., be it aorist, be it true perf.,has been made to do duty 
for the imperf. under the mechanical pressure of the sequence of tenses. 
Whoever wrote the 4mmazta of Gellius wrote normal Latin when he represented 
the imperf. ind. by the perf. subj. (cf. VI 3, immiserint = inserebant, and XIII 
6, dixerint = appellabant), and thought no more about it than we do when we 
substitute the personal ‘ He is said to have done’ for the impersonal ‘ It is said 
that he did.’ If it is granted that the aoristic conception is more common in 
dependent discourse than in independent discourse, all that Iclaim is granted. 
It is not much.—B, L. G. 
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still differs from the aorist of an habitual past act in giving the 
series of acts as from an imaginative contemporaneousness, a 
sympathetic presence upon the scene, a dwelling upon the past. 
The English fails to convey this distinction between the imperfect 
of habit and the aorist of habit. Yet we can well believe that a 
tense-form like was walking, was thinking, was praising, could 
never have lost its special force of looking at an act from an 
imagined past point of view, even if in some way it had come to 
be employed of an habitual past action. That being so, a guanto. 
petorem civem extstimarent, in which the mind is back in the 
past, would be the natural tense with a main sentence like declarari 
videbatur, but not with a licet existimari. Even our English 
“ would” with the infinitive in the sense ofan habitual action, though 
so far removed from the associations of the form of “ progressive ”’ 
action, still is rarely heard in connection with a main verb in the 
present. We may translate Cato’s imperfects “zn pratsing a man, 
they would praise him asa good farmer”; but we should say, in 
the indirect question after a present, not “7 wonder why they would 
do that,” but “7 wonder why they did that.” Yet the verb “did” 
has full temporal expressiveness. 

I have spoken of the aoristic perfect, whether it be of an 
habitual action or not, as regarding a past act from the point of 
view of the present. This definition of its force is not in keeping 
with the ordinary classification of the aorist, which makes it a 
secondary tense ; but a glance at Cicero’s guae fuerit hesterno die 
Cn. Pompei gravitas in dicendo . .. perspicua admiratione 
declarari videbatur (Balb. 1, 2) will dispel doubt. No other con- 
ception of the aorist can explain the temporal shift between /uerit 
and videbatur. In reality, the aorist is neither a secondary tense 
nora primary. It regards a past act just as a man, standing ina 
given place, looks at a distant mountain peak. It has something 
in common with each of the two sets of tenses, the point of view 
of the one, and the dealing with a past time of the other. How 
completely, on the other hand, its established classification as a 
secondary tense breaks down, 15 quickly shown: 

We frequently find cases like the following (quoted in my paper) : 
Quaeramus quae tanta vitia fwerint in unico filio, quare is patri 
displiceret (Cic. Rosc. Am. 14, 41), in which, on the theory of the 
Sequence, the subjunctive fuerint, though itself tenseless, yet in 
some mysterious way has power to determine the tense of another 
verb, displiceret, and throw it off into the secondary set! Sucha 
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view does not afford peace of mind. But upon the conception 
which I have expressed, the phenomenon is as intelligible as it is 
frequent. The aorist views the past from the present. Starting 
with his mind in the present, Cicero says guaervamus. Looking, 
still from that present, to the past, he says guae tanta vitia fuerint 
(not essenf). But his thought, once having looked toward that 
past, will naturally, if he proceeds to connect other acts with it, 
see these with reference to that same past, toward which his mind 
ts now directed ; and such a view is expressed by the imperfect or 
pluperfect. The aorist, indeed, is the common bridge of passage 
from one temporal scene to another. Ὁ 

Now, after an explanation upon my own theory, let us try to 
deal with the aorist upon the theory of the Sequence. 

The common formula is that primary tenses are followed by 
primary and secondary (which are declared to be the aorist, the 
imperfect, and the pluperfect) by secondary (which of course 
must also mean the aorist, the imperfect, and the pluperfect). But 
the second part of the statement breaks down of itself, for the 
advocates of the doctrine count the aorist as an “ exception”’ 
where it occurs after a secondary tense—the place in which, by 
the rule, it regularly belongs. 

In the passage from Cato already cited as quoted by Professor 
Gildersleeve against me, exzstzmarint is clearly an aorist, not a 
present perfect. Yet it depends upon the primary tense Zce¢, and 
is therefore, by the whole system of the grammars, an “ exception.” 
I may remark, in passing, that it is a striking circumstance that a 
case which proves to be an exception to the rule should have 
chanced to be cited against an opponent of the rule in order to 
defend the rule. But the contradictions do not end here. By the 
rule, the aorist is seen to be an ‘‘exception”’ after the primary 
tenses. But by the actual interpretation of the rule the aorist is 
an “exception” after secondary tenses, as in the case of the con- 
secutive clause, alluded to by Professor Gildersleeve in his review. 
Refuge in other tenses there is none, for there are no others. So, 
then, the aorist, in every case in which it occurs in the language, 
is an “exception.” There is no rule, but only an unvarying viola- 
tion of a non-existing rule. That which occurs again and again 
is an “exception” to that regular usage which never occurs. One 


1 So in a great array of clauses with perfects after haud dubium est quin and 
the like, and in indirect questions. The actual number of these “ exceptions ” 
is probably much greater than that of the “ regular” perfects definite. 
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could hardly imagine a more striking grammatical oxymoron than 
this state of affairs under which a blameless tense has so long been 
laboring. And it is evident that there must be some fundamental 
falseness of conception in a doctrine which conducts its followers 
to such results. 

We are ready now to attempt that broader and deeper view of 
the phenomena of tense which the exploits of the “rule” show 
to be necessary. I shall endeavor to state, by samples, the force 
of the various tenses in the modes under consideration, and to 
formulate the relations of these tenses, alike in independent and 
in dependent clauses, alike in subjunctives and in indicatives. The 
method to be employed 15 to be one of persuasion, through the 
apparent truthfulness and harmlessness of my propositions, not, as 
in my essay, one of strife. And I must be pardoned if, in my 
desire to carry my readers with me to the end, I conduct them by 
a number of short steps, each of which seems safe and not to be 
declined, in place of asking them to take the leap boldly. The 
treatment will therefore assume the form of continuous exposition. 


Il.— The Meaning of the Tenses of the Indicative. 


(a). The Definite Tenses. 

The imperfect denotes an act as in process, or a state as existing, 
at a certain past time, which the speaker or writer has in mind. 

Hence the imperfect is used in descriptions of the state of 
affairs existing at such a past time. 

The pluperfect denotes the completed result of an activity, 
which result is stated as existing at a certain past time, which the 
speaker or writer has in mind. 

Since the activity itself must have been prior to the completed 
result, the pluperfect comes also to be used to denote an act as 
having taken place before the certain past time which the speaker 
or writer has in mind. 

Hence the pluperfect, like the imperfect, is used to express the 
state of affairs at such a past time, and also to denote an act seen 
as prior to such a past time. 


(δ). The Indefinite or Aoristic Tenses. 

The indefinite or aoristic perfect views the past from the present, 
i. 6. it denotes an act or state, not as it looks with reference to 
some past time, but simply as it looks from the time of speaking 
or writing. 
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IL.— The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative in Independent 
Sentences. 


An examination of all the tenses of the indicative’ shows that 
there are three possible kinds of points of view from which an 
act may be regarded, the past, the present, and the future, and 
that for each of these there are, beside an indefinite or aoristic 
tense, two definite tenses, e. g. there is an aoristic perfect, which 
simply tells us that a given act took place in the past, and there 
are two tenses which picture a state of affairs, etc., etc., in the 
past, the imperfect and the pluperfect. 

In narration, the story moves forward by the successive mention 
of successive events, through the use of the aoristic perfect, the 
historical present, or the historical infinitive, as in venz, vid2, υἱεῖ, 

At any one of these acts, the narration may pause for a descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs, etc., as they were at the time of that 
act; such descriptions being given by imperfects or pluperfects. 
These descriptions may either precede or follow the verb of the 
main act: 

Cenabat Nerva cum paucis: Veiento proximus atque etiam in 
sinu recumbebat... Incidit sermo de Catullo Messalino. Plin. 
Ep. 4, 22, 4-5. (Cenabat and recumbebat are independent sen- 
tences of circumstances. ) 


Stridebat deformis hiems praedamque recentem 
Servabat ; tamen hic properat... ἴαν. 4, 58-9. 


(Stridebat and servadat are independent sentences of circumstances, 
with adversative bearing.) 
Plurima dzxzt 
In laevum conversus ; at illi dextra zacedat 
Bellua. Iuv. 4, 119-21. 


(Jacebat is an independent sentence of circumstances, with ad- 
versative bearing.) 


Sed deerat pisci patinae mensura. Vocantur 
Ergo in consilium proceres, Iuv. 4, 72-3. 


(Deerat is an independent sentence of circumstances, with causal 
bearing.) 


1In my essay on the Sequence in A. J. P. VIII 1, pp. 67-70, and in a study 
of the Cum-Constructions, pp. 15-20 (Cornell University Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. I), I have treated with some fullness the question of the true 
conception of the forces of the definite tenses, showing that each of them car- 
ries to the hearer’s mind (1) the point of view from which the speaker puts the 
act; (2) the stage of advancement of the.act(at( that) point of view; and (3) 
the temporal relation of the activity itself to that point of view. 
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The tenses which carry on the narration may be conveniently 
called the principal tenses, and those which give descriptions of 
the state of affairs, etc., at one and another point in the progress 
of the narration may be called the accessory tenses. 

(The pluperfect is occasionally used as a principal tense, to carry 
the reader suddenly on to the end of a new act, and, more rarely, 
the imperfect, to carry the reader suddenly on to a new state of 
affairs. ) 

In the same way, the present has two accessory tenses, the 
present and the present perfect or perfect definite, expressing a 
state of affairs, etc., in the present; and the future has two acces- 
sory tenses, the future and the future perfect, expressing a state of 
affairs, etc., in the future. 

The same relations that we have found to exist among the 
tenses that deal with the past are found to exist among the tenses 
that deal with the present, and the same, again, among those that 
deal with the future, e. g.: 

O tempora, O mores! Senatus haec intellegit, consul videt : hic 
tamen vivit, Cic. Cat. 1, 1, 2. (Jvtellegit and videt are independent 
sentences of circumstances, with adversative bearing.) 

The general use of the tenses of the indicative in sentences 
logically subordinate, though grammatically independent, may 
then be stated as follows: 

Modifying circumstances, etc., are generally seen by the speaker 
in temporal relation to the acts which they modify, and hence are 
expressed by the accessory tenses ; these accessory tenses being : 
for the past, the imperfect and pluperfect; for the present, the 
present and present perfect ; for the future, the future and future 
perfect. 

Occasionally, however, modifying circumstances and main act, 
although really in temporal neighborhood to each other, may 
alike be looked at from the time of speaking, without regard to 
their temporal connection; and in this aspect both acts will be 
expressed by aorists, etc. 


Opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque: 
Diducit scopulos et montem rumfpit aceto. uv. 10, 152-3. 


Still more rarely, the modifying act, etc., may belong to an 
entirely different period of time (temporal scene) from that of the 
main act, as 6. g. when a generally existing fact is stated as the 
ground of a certain act that took place in the past. 
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111.--- The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative in Main and 
Subordinate Clauses. 


The same relations which we have found to exist between tenses 
in independent sentences continue to exist when one or more of 
these sentences is attached to another through a relative or con- 
necting particle. To use the narrative style again for an illustra- 
tion, the story advances by the successive mention of successive 
events, through the employment of aoristic perfects or historical 
presents or infinitives, and around any one of these acts may be 
grouped any number of descriptions of the state of affairs 
in the imperfect or pluperfect. And not descriptions of states 
of affairs alone, but modifying clauses in general, e. g. defining 
clauses, will generally be expressed by these same tenses, since the 
acts, etc., with which they deal will naturally be seen by the 
speaker or writer as they appear with reference to the time with 
which his thought is for the moment occupied. 

Quas legationes Caesar, quod in Italiam Illyricumque properadat, 
inita proxima aestate ad se reverti zussz#. Ipse in Carnutes, 
Andes, Turones, quaeque civitates propinquae his locis evant, ubi 
bellum gesserat, legionibus in hibernacula deductis in Italiam pro- 
fectus est, Caes. Β. G. 2, 35, 2-3 (He was in a hurry, and so 
ordered,etc. Notice, too, that although these tribes are still in the 
same geographical position at the time of the writing —propinguae 
his ἐρεῖς sunt—yet it is their position at the time of the events he 
is narrating that is of consequence to the narration; whence the 


imperfect. )' 


IV.— The Meaning of the Tenses of the Subjunctive. 


(a). The Definite Tenses. 

Each of the tenses of the subjunctive has the temporal power of 
the indicative tense bearing the same name, and, in addition, a 
future power. In either case, the point of view is the same for 
the subjunctive tense as for the indicative of the same name. 

The meanings of the subjunctive tenses are then, in detail, as 
follows : 

The imperfect subjunctive pictures an act as in process, or a 
state as existing, at a certain past time, which the speaker or 


1It has been my intention to prepare complete statistics of the uses of the 
tenses in dependent indicative clauses in the Gallic War, but other occupa- 
tions oblige me to postpone the plan. I have already gone far enough, how- 
ever, to warrant the statements made in, the present paper. 
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writer has in mind; and it also pictures an act or state as looked 
forward to from such a past time. 

The pluperfect subjunctive pictures the completed result of an 
activity, existing at a certain past time, which the speaker or 
writer has in mind, or an act seen as prior to that time; and it 
also pictures a finished act looked forward to from such a time (a 
suture perfect from a past point of view). 


(δ). The Indefinite or Aoristic Tenses. 

The indefinite or aoristic perfect views the past from the present, 
j. 6. it denotes an act or state, not as it looks with reference to some 
past time, but simply as it looks from the time of speaking or 
writing. 


V.— The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative and Subjunctive 
in Independent Sentences. 


The relations prove to be the same that we have seen to exist 
between the tenses of indicative sentences. If the narrator’s 
thought is, e. g., in the past, any independent act seen by him in 
connection with that past will, if expressed by the subjunctive, be 
in one of the two tenses which have the force of representing an 
act with reference to a past point of view, namely, the imperfect and 
the pluperfect. 

Quid facerem ? Neque servitio me exire /icebat. Verg. Ἐπ]. 
I, 40. 

Caesar in eam spem venerat se sine pugna rem conficere posse 

.. Cur etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis amitteret? Cur 
vulnerari Aaterefur optime de se meritos milites? Caes. B. G. 1, 72. 


De. Non fuzt necesse habere: sed, id quod lex iubet, 
Dotem daretis ; quaereret alium virum. 
Qua ratione inopem potius ducebat domum ? 

Ge. Non ratio, verum argentum deevat. Der. Sumeret 
Alicunde. Ter. Phorm. 296-300. 


VI.— The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative and Subjunc: 
tive in Main and Subordinate Clauses. 


The relations prove to be the same that we have seen to exist 
between independent indicatives and independent subjunctives. In 
the case, for example, of narration, the story advances by the succes- 
sive mention of successive events, through the employment ofaoristic 
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perfects or historical presents or infinitives, and around any one of 
these acts may be grouped any number of descriptions of the state 
of affairs, in the imperfect or pluperfect. And not descriptions of 
states of affairs alone, but modifying clauses of all kinds, e. g. 
defining clauses, will generally be expressed by these same tenses, 
since the acts, etc., with which they deal will naturally be seen by 
the speaker or writer as they appear with reference to the time 
with which his mind is for the moment occupied: 

Caesar in eam spem venerat se sine pugna et sine vulnere 
suorum rem conficere posse, quod re frumentaria adversarios 
tnterclusisset. Cur etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis am?t- 
teret? cur vulnerari patevetur optime de se meritos milites? cur 
denique fortunam fericlitaretur ? praesertim cum non minus essetf 
imperatoris consilio superare quam gladio, Caes. B. G. 2, 35, 2-3 
(The enemy were without supplies, and therefore Caesar hoped to 
bring the affair to an end without fighting. Notice, too, that 
though what the writer says about the duty of a general is equally 
true at the time at which he writes, yet it is the existence of that 
duty at the time he is talking about that is of consequence to the 
narration; whence the imperfect.) 


Summary. 


The relations which we have seen to hold among independent 
indicatives have been found to continue to exist when one or 
more of these sentences is attached to another through a relative 
or a connecting particle. And, similarly, the same relations are 
found to exist between indicatives and independent subjunctives, 
and, again, between indicatives and dependent subjunctives, etc., 
etc. A general statement, covering the whole ground of the 
phenomena, may then be made, as follows: 

If the speaker’s thought is (already) occupied with a certain 
time, or if it turns toward a certain time, he will generally view 
acts or states which occupy a subordinate position with reference 
to the main act (whether in independent sentences or in depen- 
dent clauses, and whether in the indicative or the subjunctive) as 
they appear with reference to that time; and such a view will 
express itself in the accessory tenses of that time. E. g. if the 
speaker’s thought is occupied with a certain time in the past (such 
an occupation with the past is expressed by the imperfect or plu- 
perfect, indicative or subjunctive), or if it turns from some other 
temporal scene toward a certain time in the past (such a turning is 
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expressed by the aoristic perfect, indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive), 
then acts or states which are mentioned asa help to the understand- 
ing of the situation (causes, hindrances, definitions, purposes, etc.) 
are likely to be thought of as they appear with reference to that 
past time; and such a view of them will express itself in pluper- 
fects and imperfects, indicative or subjunctive. 

Each one of these tenses, whether indicative or subjunctive, is, 
in and by itself, a complete expression of a temporal feeling. 
Stridebat, 6. g. in the passage from Iuv. 4, 58-9, is a self-sufficient 
expression of a certain temporal idea in the speaker’s mind, and, 
alone and by itself, carries that temporal idea to the mind of the 
hearer. But if we find such a tense before we have come to any- 
thing else that would seem to be pitched at the same time, we 
shall recognize that we are likely sooner or later to find a main 
verb which will tell us of an act that took place at the time already 
suggested to us as in the speaker’s mind. And, conversely, if we 
find first an historical tense, we recognize that any logically con- 
nected indicative or subjunctive (whether independent or depen- 
dent) is likely to be in one of the tenses that express acts, states of 
affairs, etc., in a temporal scene of the kind already observed to 
be in the speaker’s mind, namely, the past. In brief, the point 
of view of the writer or speaker being once shown, whether in 
a subordinate or a main verb, the reader or hearer will assume 
the temporal scene to remain the same throughout the whole com- 
plex of thought (whether in main or subordinate verbs, whether in 
indicatives or subjunctives), unless he meets with evidence of a 
change. 

But, on the other hand, there will occasionally come into the 
speaker’s mind combinations of ideas which are not in temporal 
relation to each other; as when, e. g., one gives, as a reason fora 
past act (expressed by an imperfect, a pluperfect, or an aoristic 
perfect), a fact that generally exists (expressed by a present); or 
as when one gives, as a reason for a past act viewed from the 
present (such a view is expressed by the aoristic perfect) another 
past act likewise viewed from the present (and so likewise 
expressed by the aoristic perfect of the indicative or the subjunc- 
tive); or as when one states the present result of a completed act 
(expressed by the present perfect), and adds to it a mention of the 
purpose with which it was begun (an expression of a past purpose, 
and so in the imperfect subjunctive), 

These exceptions to what is habitual fall under the one or the 
other of two heads : 


Le 
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1. There may be an entire change of the temporal scene, as 
when one passes from a past to the present. Or 

2. Two acts may be viewed aoristically, instead of being viewed 
in their relation the one to the other. 

[Of quite a different character is that natural method of transi- 
tion from one temporal scene to another which is effected through 
the use of the aorist tenses. E. g. the mind, being engaged with the 
present, may turn and look back at the past (aoristic perfect of the 
indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive), after which it may dwell 
there, stating then-existing situations, aims, etc., in the accessory 
tenses belonging to that point of view. ] 

These exceptions will, of course, occur more frequently or less 
frequently in proportion as the bond of thought between the main 
and the subordinate sentence or clause is closer or looser. In 
relative indicative clauses explaining who or what is meant by the 
antecedent, they are not infrequent, since the act mentioned to 
give this information may belong to a time considerably removed 
from that of the main act. In causal and concessive indicative 
clauses, on the other hand, they occur much more rarely. In rela- 
tive indicative clauses with more or less obvious causal or adver- 
sative bearing (a common class), they are likewise rare. 

The bond of thought between the subjunctive subordinate verb 
and the main verbis, in the nature of the subjunctive constructions, 
close, and, in certain cases, indissoluble. In causal and concessive 
clauses there is a relatively considerable play, and exceptions 
therefore occasionally occur.’ In clauses of purpose, on the other 
hand, they are very rare. A past purpose, e. g., cannot possibly 
be attached to a future act, since it is the very nafure of a pur- 
pose to be entertained in the doing of an act. Yet even in pur- 
pose clauses, certain variations are possible, as when, e. g., one 
states an act which is now going on (present), and adds a state- 
ment of the purpose with which it was entered upon (imperfect 
subjunctive). 

The Tenses in Subjunctives iy iby Assimilation.’—In a great 
number of cases of what is called the subjunctive “ by assimila- 
tion,” the modal feeling which in the main clause expresses itself 
in the subjunctive of a certain tense continues to exist, either 
unchanged in kind, or only slightly shaded, in the clauses attached 
to it, and is therefore expressed by the same mode, and by a tense 
that indicates the same point of view.’ But the frequent recur- 


! Treated in my essay on the Sequence, A, J. P. VIII 1, pp. 54-6. 
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rence of such examples gives rise to the occasional use of a depen- 
dent subjunctive with only a formal likeness to the main subjunc- 
tive, and no trué modal feeling ; and it is the common opinion 
that in such cases the tense is likewise purely formal.’ 

We may for convenience call the mode and tense in the one 
case the mode and tense of like feeling, in the other the mode 
and tense of formal likeness. 

I add an attempt to state in “rules” both the reason of the facts 
of the uses of the tenses, and the facts themselves. 

Rules for the Individual Tense.—lIf the point of view is in the 
past, acts in process will be expressed by the imperfect, and 
finished acts by the pluperfect, whether of the indicative or the 
subjunctive. Ifthe point of view is in the present, acts in process 
will be expressed by the present, and finished acts by the present 
perfect, whether of the indicative or the subjunctive. If the point 
of view is in the future, acts in process will be expressed by the 
future of the indicative, and the so-called present of the subjunc- 
tive, and finished acts by the future perfect of the indicative and 
the so-called present perfect of the subjunctive. If the point of 
view is in the present (the time of speaking), past or future acts 
not in the immediate neighborhood of that present will be expressed 
by aorists. States and habitual acts are expressed in the same 
way as acts in process, and are likewise capable of being looked 
at aoristically from the present. 

Rules for the Relations of the Tenses in a Complex of Verbs.— 
Subordinate acts, etc., whether in the indicative or the subjunctive, 
are generally viewed in the same temporal scene with the main acts 
on which they depend, and are therefore expressed by the acces- 
sory tenses. 

Erant omnino itinera duo, guibus itineribus domo exire pos- 
sent....; mons autem altissimus impendebat .... Allobrogibus 
sese vel persuasuros, quod nondum bono animo in populum Roma- 
num viderentur, existimabant, vel ut coacturos,.... Omnibus 


11 am seeking, in my general statement of the uses of the indicative and the 
subjunctive tenses, for a form which shall, by its undeniable truth and reasona- 
bleness, quietly displace the common conception of the Sequence; and on this 
point, therefore, on which I longest doubted, and on which I still feel a cer- 
tain hesitation (in A. J. P. VIII 56 I have spoken of it as the final battle 
ground of the possible claims of the common doctrine of the Sequence), I 
express myself with deference to general opinion. I ought to insist, however, 
that in the great majority of cases, even in this small territory, a perfectly true 
temporal feeling remains in the assimilated verb. 
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vebus ad profectionem comparatis diem dicunt ... . Js dies erat 
a.d.V. Kal, Apr. L. Ptsone, A. Gabinio consulibus. (Caes. B.G. 
1, 6, 4.) 

Exceptions—1. Acts, etc., which are really in the same tem- 
poral scene may be viewed directly from the time of speaking, 
and hence both be expressed by aoristic tenses. 

Ομία Tarquintos esse in exercitu Latinorum auditum est, sus- 
tinert ira non potuit, guin extemplo confligerent. Liv. 2, 18, 11. 

Nam hoc toto proelio, cum ab hora septima ad vesperum pug- 
natum sit, aversum hostem videre nemo potuit. Caes. B.G. 1, 26, I. 

2. Acts, etc., belonging in different temporal scenes may occa- 
sionally be connected together. Such a combination occurs more 
or less frequently according as the relation between the main clause 
and the subordinate clause is naturally loose or naturally close. 
But there is no limit to the possibilities of such combinations 
excepting those existing in the nature of things. 

Paccio et verbis et re ostendi, quid tua commendatio ponderis 
haberet ; ttaque in intimis est mets, cum antea notus zon fuisset. 
Cic. Att. 4, 16, 1. 

Numerandus est z/le annus denique in re publica, cum obmu- 
tuisset senafus, cudicta conticuissent, maererent dont... .? Cic. 
Pis. 13, 27. 

Hic, quantum in bello fortuna possit et guantos adferat casus, 
cognoscz potuit. Caes. B. G. 6, 35, 1-2. 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 


III—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN DIALECT. 


Il. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 
Aarg. — Aargau dialect. 
A.-S. = Anglo-Saxon (Old English). 
Basl. = Basel dialect. 
Br. Gr. = Braune’s Althochdeutsche Grammatik. 
Brandt = Brandt’s German Grammar, 
Bav. = Bavarian dialect. 
D. = Dutch (Hollandisch). 
Fischer P.-D. G. = Fischer’s Pennsylvanisch-Deutsche Gedichte. 
Fischer K, Ζ. == Fischer’s Kurzweil und Zeitvertreib. 
Goth. = Gothic. 
Grimm = Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik. 
H. == Haldeman’s Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Horn = 'm Horn sei, Buch. 
ΚΙ. (Kluge) = Kluge’s Etymologisches W6rterbuch. 
Κ. == Kobell’s Gedichte in pfalzischer Mundart. 
lex. = lexical(ly). 
Μ. H. G. = Middle High German. 
N. (Nadler) = Nadler’s Gedichte in Pfalzer Mundart. 
N. H. G. = New High German. 
N. E. = New English (Modern English). 
O. Η. G. = Old High German. 
O. N = Old Norse. 
U. P. = Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz). 
Ο.5 = Old Saxon. 
P, G, = Pennsylvania German. 
Paul Mhd. Gr. = Paul’s Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik (Zweite Aufl.). 
Rauch = Rauch’s Pennsylvania Dutch Hand-book. 
R. P. = Rhine Palatinate dialect (Rheinpfalzisch). 
Sanders == Sanders’ Deutsches Wirterbuch. 
Sch. Pdn, == Schade’s Paradigmen. 
Sch. M. B. = Schmeller, Die Mundarten Bayerns. 
Sch. B. W. = Schmeller’s Bayerisches Wérterbuch. 
Sch. = Schandein’s Gedichte in Westricher Mundart, 
Sch. Id. = Schweizerisches Idiotikon. 
S.-C. = Sievers—Cook, Grammar of Old English. 
W. A. 6. = Weinhold’s Alemannische Grammatik. 
W. B. G. = Weinhold’s Bairische Grammatik. 
W. Mhd. Gr. = Weinhold’s Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik. 
Westr, = Westrich dialect. 
Wien. = Wiener Dialekt (Vienna dialect). 


Ζ. = Zeller’s Dichtungen in pfalzischer Mundart. 
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PHONOLOGY. 


§1.—The conclusions of the introductory chapter show clearly 
that the speech elements transplanted to Pennsylvania were pre- 
eminently those from the Rhenish Palatinate. The chapters on 
phonology and morphology will substantiate the fact that Penn- 
sylvania German, in borrowing from English to enrich its vocabu- 
lary, has by no means forfeited its birthright and become a pitiable 
hybrid of dad German and worse English, but, on the contrary, has 
perpetuated in their pristine vigor the characteristics of its vener- 
able European ancestor, the Rhine Frankish, specifically Rhine 
Palatinate,“ Rheinpfalzisch.” 

The following comparative view of Pennsylvania German pho- 
nology represents what is recognized in eastern and central 
Pennsylvania as the Pennsylvania German dialect. A more 
detailed treatment of dialectical differences in various portions of 
the State is reserved for a subsequent chapter. For reasons which 
will appear in the preface, a normalized text, differing from any yet 
in use among P.G. writers, has been adopted. The following 
treatment locates the P. G. form historically by stating (1) the 
Pennsylvania German word; (2) (in parenthesis) the New High 
German and New English etymological and lexical equivalents, 
where the latter differ from the former; (3) the Rhine Palatinate, 
Rhein-Pfalzisch or Westrich (usually the most nearly related 
European dialect; cf. Ethnographical Introduction, pp. 18-20) ; 
and (4) the Old High German equivalent (where peculiarly inter- 
esting, the Rhine Frankish form of the O. H.G. period). The 
most nearly related forms are printed in type so that the eye can 
catch at a glance the affinities of the word under consideration. 

In order to give both German and English readers a complete 
picture of our dialect, we have given the N. H. G. and N. E. 
equivalents, even at the risk of stating what the philologist would 
sometimes readily supply. 

The phonetic notation has been reduced to the simplest possible 
system. It is to be regretted that the new system of notation 
proposed by the Modern Language Association of America is not 
ready for adoption. After comparing the systems of Bell, Sweet, 
Storm, Winteler, and Sievers, I have adopted the following. It 
seemed preferable to retain the » instead of using in its place the 
o with the hook or inverted ¢, inasmuch as this sound is written 
α in most of the Germanic languages. In the table below, the 
equivalents in Winteler’s system are given. in ( ). 
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82. TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS. 


Vowels P. G. Winteler. New English equivalent and example. 
τ (o? approaching a) o in hot, a in what, 
? (οἱ approaching a) aw in law. 

Sievers’ 2? as modified : 
© by the following r.) a 
&é a in car. 
é e in clever. 
e (e*) e in met, bet. 
é (4) ain pale, sale. 
ΓῚ last e in seven. 
i (i?) . iin six, fix. 
I (2?) ee in keel, feel. 
ο (ο3) o in omission. 
ὃ (0!) ὃ in home. 
u (u*) u in pussy. 
a (x!) 00 in pool, fool. 

Diphthongs: 

vi (= 27+ i) (οἱ +- 15) oy in boy, coy. 

eu (0? +- u) ou in house. 

ei (cf. H. 33) (a + i?) ei in height. 

οἱ (rare, cf. H., ch. I, §3), P. G. ex. hai! aiin aisle (of London). 


§3. CONSONANTS. 


b (voiceless) = b as in N. H. G. bitter. 

v (voiced spirant, = Ὁ with a stroke and represents original δ) = v as in N. 
E. never. 

ἃ (voiceless) = d asin N. H. G. Ding. 

f (voiceless spirant) = f 48 in N. H. ἃ. finden, N. E. find. 

g (voiceless) ΞΞ g asin N. Η. 6. Gift, N. E. gift. 

ch (voiceless spirant, in Italics to distinguish from P. G, ch = N. H. G. ch) 
= g (ch) as in N. H. 6. selig. 

y (palatal, medial, = older intervocalic g) = y as in N. Ε΄ many a (when 
pronounced together). 

b (aspirate) — hasin N. H. G. Hand, N. E. hand. 

j (for original j or consonantal 2) = j as in N. H. Ὁ. Jahr, N. E. year. 

ἱ (voiceless) ΞΞ k as in N, H. 6. Κδηΐϊρ, N. E. king. 

] = 1 as in N. H. 6. lang, N. E. long. 

] (strongly liquid when intervocalic) = 11 asin N. E. willing. 

τὰ ΞΞ τὰ asin N. H. 6. Heim, N. E. home. 

n —n asin N. H. G. Name, N. E. name. 

p (voiceless) = p as in N. H. G. Pein. 

r=rasinN. E. ring, often trilled, when medial as in N. E, borough. 

8 (voiceless spirant) = s as in N. Εἰ. seven. 

t (voiceless) = t as in N. H. G. Topf, N. E. top. 

w represents original w (hw) less voiced (less dental) than w in N. H. G. was. 

z (t-++s) — ts as in N. E. cats. 

ks (x). 

dzh (=N. E. j in John). 

sch (= ὅ, N. H. G. sch) = sh as in N. E. short. 

~ indicates nasality. 

ch (=N. H. 6. ch and written for it) ΞΞ ch in N. H. G. ich, 


΄ 
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VOWELS. 
D. 


§4.—P. G. » has a sound approaching that of 0, and is doubtless 
a very old one, as would appear from such forms as O. H. 6. seal 
and scol, halén and holén, or better zata and zota, where no liquid 
influence has to be accounted for (cf. Br. Gr. 825, 6,1). This 
sound (as short) has the same quality as the a in N. E. wallow; 
as long, it is well known to N. E. in αὐ, call, fall (for A.-S. cf. 9. 
C. §51; for Alemannic, cf. W. A. G. §112; for the change before 
nasals and / cf. W. Mhd. Gr. §20). The sound occurs also in 
other German dialects; cf. Sch. Id. S. XVI, Hagel’s Wiener 
Dialekt, S. ro. 

P. G. » represents: 

1. Germanic a, N. H. 6. a, R. P. @ (for Bav. cf. Sch. M. B. 
§108). P. G. necht (N. H. G. nacht, N. E. night), ΚΕ. P. 
nacht (Z.); P. G. denk (N. H. G. dank, N. E. thank(s)); P. G. 
hels (N. Η. G. hals, lex. N. E. neck; cf. halse, Spencer); P. G. 
lend (N. H. 6. land, N. E. land), R. P. land (N.), Westr. 
lann (Sch.); P. G. mtnn (N. H. G. mann, N. E. man); P. G. 
hend (N. H. 6. hand, N. E. hand); P. G. schend(t) (N. H. G. 
schande, lex. N. E. shame). 

Note 1.—In some cases P. G. has retained Germanic short a, 
while in N. H. 6. this @ has been lengthened. P. G. fetor (N. 
H. G. vater, N. E. father), R. P. vadder (N.), vatter (Z.), Bav. 
vad, and vatia’. Μ. Η. G. vater, O. H. 6. vatar. 

2. a of Latin words introduced early. P. G. kerd (N. H. G. 
karte, N. E. chart, card), M. H. 6. arte (<C Fr. carte); cf. 
P. G. kerd (lex. N. H. 6. kammen; cf. karden, lex. N. E. 
card wool); cf. N. H. 6. karde, M. H. 6. karte, O. H. G. charta 
(lex. N. E. teasel, cardoon) < Lat. circa 7th cent. (Kluge). 

3. Germanic z (except Gothic, which has a/,az). P. G. derch, 
derach (N. H. 6. durch, N. E. thorough, through), R. P. durch, 
but cf. R. P. nor, norre (ΞΞ Ν. ΗἩ. G. nur) and worscht, M. H. G. 
durch, dur, O. H. G. duruh, durah, duri, dir, but Goth. patrh; 
P. G. werzol (N. H. G. wurzel, lex. N. E. root; cf. N. E. wurt), 
Goth. wazrts; P. G. werscht (N. H. G. wurst, lex. N. E. 
sausage). 

4. o in N. E. words introduced into P. G. Ex.: P. G. schop 
(=N. H. G. werkstatte, N. E. shop; P. G. schlop (lex. N. H. 
G. kiichenabfall, schlampe, N. E. slop, swill, an untidy female. 
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In consonantal combinations s/, sf, st of words borrowed from the 
English are usually pronounced sché, schp, scht, if initial ; cf. §40. 

§5.—P. 6. » corresponds to: 

1. Original Germanic @ (Gothic 4); cf. W. A. G. §44. (For 
O. Η. 6. €< Germanic @, cf. Br. Gr. §34,a, 1). P. G. odor, 
R. P. a (0), cf. pl. odera (H.) (N. H. 6. ader, lex. N. E. vein; cf. 
A.-S. &dre), ΚΕ. P. oder (N.), Bav. ada‘, auda‘, O. H. G. dara; 
P. G. mala (N. H. 6. mahlen, lex. N. E. grind), R. P. mahle 
(N.), but cf. P.G. mola (N. H. 6. malen); P. G. mynea (N. H. G. 
mahne, N. E. mane); P. G. hvsa (N. H. 6. hase, N. E. hare). 
For jer more generally jor, schlef, generally schlof; cf. §12, 3. 

2. Germanic az, which in some cases >@ in O. H. G. (cf. Br. 
Gr. §45), and in others remained as a diphthong, written oz after 
the ninth century (cf. Br. Gr. 846), ΚΕ. P. aa (4), P. G. dvb (N. H. 
G. taub, N. E. deaf); P. G. dg (N. H. 6. thau, N. E. dew); 
P. G. l7fa (N. H. 6. laufen, N. E. leap, etymologically but lexically 
N. E. run and walk); R. P. laafe (Z. and K.), Westr. lafe (Sch.). 

3. Germanic a, R. P. a. P. 6. schvda (N. H. G. schade, 
etymol. M. E., N. E. scathe, scath, lexically N. E. damage, harm) ; 
Pp. G. nvmea (N. H. 6. name, N. E. name), R. P. name (N. and 
Sch.); P. G. s7mo (N. Η. G. sama, lexically N. E. seed); cf. 
N. E. semen < Lat. semen. 

Note 1.—This correspondence extends also to contracted mono- 
syllables. P. G. mod (N. H. 6. magd, N. E. maid), R. P. mahd | 
(Z.), Bav. maid, maad, M. H. G. maget, meit, O. H. G. magad, 
Goth. magaps. 

4. N. Ε΄. aw, P. G. lomessig (lexically N. H. 6. gesetzmassig, 
gesetzlich), N. E. according to law, compound <N. E. law 
-++ German massig. For formations of this kind cf. chapter on 
English Mixture. 

é. 

§6.—In P. G. as in O. H. 6. original Germanic ¢ has remained 
(cf. Br. Gr. §29). Moreover, in many this δ, which in O. H. G. 
became Ζ before z or zw in the following syllable (cf. Br. Gr. 
§30, a and c), has persisted as ¢ in P.G. Ex.: O. H. G. nimis, 
hilfis, nimu, hilfu>P.G. nemscht, helfscht, néma, hélfa. (For 
infinitives see examples below.) As in O. H. G. so in P. G. this 
original ¢ is pronounced short and open. The following examples 
show in striking manner the lengthening of this ¢ in N. H. 6. (cf. 
Brandt, §488, 2): 

P. 6. geva (N. H. 6. geben, N. E, give),,R. P. gewwe (N. 
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Z.), Bav. gébm; P. G. nema (N. H. G. nehmen, N. E. take, lexi- 
cal equivalent, cf. A.-S. niman), Westr. nemma (Sch.); P. G. 
helf,ném, 2 55. imper.; gebt, nemmt (K.), helft (K.), werd (K.), 
3 sg. indic., are all in keeping with the P. G. principle of avoiding 
the umlaut forms in the pres. indic. of strong verbs. The same 
tendency is found in other dialects, as for example R. P., Westr. 
The following are examples of nouns retaining this original Ger- 
manic é: P. G. schwéval (N. H. G. schwefel, lexically N. E. 
sulphur; cf. A.-S. swefl); P. G. neval (N. H. 6. nebel, lexically 
N. E. mist, fog ; cf. O. 5. néval), R. P. newwel (Z.). 

Note 1.—P. G. writers do not distinguish orthographically 
between original Germanic ὃ and e produced by the z-umlaut of a. 
For the latter we use the usual sign e¢. 

§7A.—P. G. e represents : 

1. 2 of words introduced (as early as O. H.G. period) from 
Latin (N. H. 6. 2). P. G. bech, pech (N. H. 6. pech, lex. N. E. 
pitch or shoemaker’s wax), M. Η. 6. 4éch, péch, O. H. 6. 2h, 
peh (cf. M. H. 6. pfich, O. H. 6. pik << Lat. picem in 7th cent., 
Kluge). 

2. e by z-umlaut of a, (1) N. H.G.e. Ρ. 6. denka (N. H. G. 
denken, N. E. think; cf. A.-S. Pencan and Pyncan, N. H. G. 
danken); R. P. denke (Z.), Goth. Ppagkjan; P. G. eng (N.H.G. 
eng, lex. N. E. narrow), R. P. eng (N.), O. H. G. angi; P. G. 
engol, R. P. engel (Z. N.), ent, end (N.), Goth. aggzlus, *anups 
(Kluge), andes, respectively. 

(2) N. H. 6. ἃ << 2-umlaut of original Germanic a. (For N. 
H. 6. e and ἃ < z-umlaut of a, cf. Grimm, Gr. I 443, under AE.) 
P. G. mechtich (N. H. G. miachtig, N. E. mighty), O. H. G. 
mahkfig; P. G. krefta (N. H. G. krafte; cf. N. E. craft); 
krenkl3, meschdo (N. H. 6. krankeln, mdsten). 

An interesting verb falling under this class is P. G. sich schema? 
(N. H. G. sich schamen, N. E. shame [one’s self], be ashamed), 
M. H. 6. sich schemen or schamen, O. H. 6. sth scamén, 1 and 3 
weak conj., Goth. stk skaman. Inthe N.H. 6. dialects the regu- 
lar form is that with the umlauted stem-vowel: Aarg. sz schame, 
Basl. schamme, Vien. schame (reflex), Westf. stk sch emen, From 
all these examples it would appear that O. H. G. should have 
had *skamian corresponding to A.-S. scamian (sceamian). The 
M. H. G. forms schemen and schamen would support this suppo- 
sition. 

Note 1.—It is a question whether P. G. secht (sagt or sagte ἢ) 
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is to be considered as caused by the z-umlaut of a, or a case of as- 
similation of a in sacht (= sagt) to the ὁ of the juxtaposed er (fre- 
quent in narration); thus sacht-er > *saecht-er > *sacht-ar > 
secht-ar. \ prefer to consider it a case of umlaut by analogy. Forms 
like er sacht, mar sdacht (N.) would favor this latter view. 

3. Germanic a (N. H.G. α). P. G. hen (N. H. 6. haben, N. E. 
have); cf. R. P. Aawwe, henn, Aunn (N.); hen is the regular form of 
the plural, and seems to show the persistence of the original 2 of the 
second syllable; cf.O. H. G. habém-én (émés), 1 pl., and hadén, 
3 pl. (Br. Gr. §304). The explanation would be that the ὁ τὼ 
and dropped, and the a—e were contracted into e. This contraction 
finds an analogue in M. H. 6. én, lan (1 pl.) < haben, lazen, 
where the vowel of the first syllable carried the accent and per- 
sisted, while in P. G. that of the second syllable was retained. 
The differentiation into Avva and *hen (infinitive), representing 
respectively the independent verbal idea of Aa/ten and the auxiliary 
haben, as in M. H. G. (cf. Paul, Mhd. Gr. §180, 181), is not found 
in P.G. P. 6. hen occurs only in the plural, while heva is the 
regular form of the infinitive ; cf. R. P. hawwe (N.). 

4. (1) @ in words borrowed from English (N. H. 6. a), the P. G. 
representation of the N. E. pronunciation. P.G. bendi (N. H.G. 
bantam, N. E. bantie, vulgar for bantum); P. G. mem (N. H. G. 
mamme, memm, mama, N. E. mam, vulgar for mama). 

(2) ¢ in words introduced from N. E. P.G. benreil (Hedeoma 
pulegioides, N. E. penny-rile, vulgar for pennyroyal) ; P. G. desk 
(lex. N. H. G. pult, N. E. desk; for e before 7 cf. §17, 2); P. G. 
fens (lex. N. H. G. zaun, N. E. fence). 

5. Sporadically N. H. 6. ez in unaccented syllables. P. Ὁ. ke, 
also ke (N. Η. 6. kein, lex. N. E. no (adj.); P. G. an, ’n(N. H. G. 
ein, N. E. a (one) ) comes really under a, §7B. 

Note 1.—P. G. des is the regular form for N. H. G. das in 
unaccented positions; cf. W. Mhd. Gr. §30. To explain this as the 
genitive is quite unscientific and unnecessary, cf. H., pp. 35, 36. 

6. (1) Sporadically N. H.G. ze. P. G. schep (N. H. G. schief, 
N. E. skew; cf. O. N. skewfr, Dutch scheef); R. P. schebb (N.); 
(cf. Kluge under schief, where he suggests Goth. *skaiba). 

(2) N. H.G. z of personal pronouns in unaccented positions. 
P. G. end (N. H. 6. ihnen, lex. N. E. to them), M. H. G. 22,- 
O. H. G. im, in, Goth. zm. As all of these examples show, the 
original vowel was short, having been lengthened in N. H. G.; 
cf. Bav. finer (eane‘ < ihnen ibr, Sch, B. W.). 
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7. (1) €<z-umlaut of o (N. H. 6. δ). P. G. scheppa (N. H. 
G. schépfen, lex. N. E. dip, draw, Dutch scheppen, O. 5. skeppian, 
M.H.G., O. H. 6. schepfen (early O. H. 6. scopfen << scophian) ; 
P. G. leffal (N. H. 6. loffel, lex. N. E. spoon), M. H. G. leffel, 
O. H. 6. /efil. In both scheppa and /effal we evidently have an 
z-umlaut of original a, the N. H. 6. form with δ᾽ having come in 
during the M. H. G. period (but cf. N. E. scoop, etc.). 

(2) But real representatives of z-umlaut of ὁ (older z) are P. G. 
kennt, kenna (N. H. G. kénnte, konnen, N. E. could, can; 
cf. A.-S. cunnan); R. P. kenne, M. H. G. kunnen, O. H. G. 
chunnan (cf. Schade Paradig., pp. 96, 97). As will be seen from 
the above examples under ¢, a decided levelling has taken place in 
P. G. as compared with N. H.G. The sharp distinctions between 
the z-umlaut of @ and of o have disappeared in P. G.; cf. Low 
German 7-umlaut of @. What is here said of ¢ is true also of δ, 
which includes an even larger number of sounds clearly differen- ἢ 
tiated in N. H.G. The full scope of this levelling process will 
become more evident in the comparative table which is to accom- 
pany this treatise. 


a. 


B.—P. 6. a represents the vowel of the flexional syllable. P. G. 
rennd (N. H. 6. rinnen); dena ira (N. H. 6. denen ihre = 
ihrer); ebbar, ebbas (N. H. G. jemand, etwas; cf. §30, 2, 1, 
note 2). 

§8.—P. 6. é corresponds to the following : 

1. (a) Germanic ai before 2, 7, w (cf. Br. Gr. 14 ὃ), N. H. G. 
é P.G.er(N. Η. 6. ehre, lex. N. E. honor; cf. A.-S. Δ); ΚΕ. P. 
ehr (Z.), Bav. ér, ér, éa‘ (cf. O. P. dia‘); P. G. lera (N. H. G. 
lehren, lex. N. E. teach; cf. N. E. /ove, subs., and A.-S. lJéran, 
vb.); P. G. sél (N. H. 6. seele, N. E. soul), R. P. seel (N.); P.G. 
kero (N. H. G. kehren, lex. N. E. turn); P. G. mé, ménoar (N. 
H. G. mehr, N. E. more), Westr. mehner (Sch.); P. G. 88 (N. 
H. G. see, N. E. sea). 

(6) Germanic az, which became in O. H. 6. εἶ in latter part of 
the eighth century (cf. Br. Gr. §44 and notes), N. H.G. ez. P. G. 
del (N. H. G. teil, N. E. deal), R. P. dheel (N.), Bav. taal; 
P. G. be~ (N. H. 6. bein, N. E. bone, lex. leg); P. G. moar 
(N. H. 6. eimer, lex. N. E. bucket; cf. A.-S. Ambor, ombor), 
O. H. 6. eimbar, einbar; P. G. hem (N. H. G. heim, N. E. 
home), ΚΕ. P. ham (Sch.), heem (Z. K.); P. G. 6559 (N. H. G. 
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heissen, N. E. hight, lex. be called), R. P. hesse (Sch. Z. K.); 
P. G. bed (N. H. 6. beide, N. E. both), M. H. 6. deide, béde ; 
P. G. léb (N. H. 6. laib, N. E. loaf); P. 6. léd (N. H. 6. leid, 
N. E. loth (?)), Westr. led (Sch.), R. P. leed (Z.), but cf P. G. 
leida (N. H. G. leiden, lex. N. E. suffer). 

2. (a) N. H. G. ἃ. P. 6. ér (N. H. 6. dhre, N. E. ear (of 
grain), O. H. 6. ehtr (ahir). 

z-umlaut of original @(N. H. 6. @). P. 6. zé (N. H. 6. zah, N. 
E. tough; cf. A.-S. t6h), O. H. 6. 2éhz; P. G. kés (N. H.G, 
kase, N. E. cheese, A.-S. cése), O. H. 6. chést < Lat. céseus. 

(ὁ) z-umlaut of Germanic a, N. H. G. ς, R. P. e. P. G. réd 
(N. H. 6. rede, lex. N. E. speech), M. E. rede (cf. N. E. rede- 
craft, Barnes); cf. Goth. vapjé, R. P. redde, verb (N.), redd, 
substantive; P. G. elend (N. H. 6. elend, lex. N. E. misery ; 
cf. Goth. aljis (Kluge) ); P. G. mér (N. H. 6. meer, lex. N. E. 
sea; cf. Goth. marei); P. G. ferhéra (N. H. G. verheeren, N. E. 
harry, lex. N. E. devastate; cf. Goth. harjis); P. G. fréval, for 
original ὁ cf. Kluge (N. H. 6. frevel, lex. N. E. mischief); P. G. 
lego (N. H. 6. legen, N. E. lay). 

3. Original Germanic @ (cf. Br. Gr. §29, 30, c.), N. H.G. ξ. P. 
G. mel (N. H. 6. mehl, N. E. meal), O. H. 6. mélo; P. G. beta 
(N. H. 6. beten, lex. N. E. pray), R. P. bede (N.), O. H. G. 
bétin; P. G. weg (N. H. 6. weg, N. E. way), R. P. weg (N.); 
P. G. besam (N. H. 6. besen, N. E. besom), Bav. desen, besem 
(bésn, besm (?)), M. H. 6. besen, bésen, béseme, O. H. G. bésamo. 

4. N. H. 6. é@ in loan-words. P. 6. té (N. H. G. thee, N. E. 
tea), R. P. thee. 

5 N. E. a. P. G. meéb(p)al (N. E. maple, lex. N. H. G. 
ahorn); P. 6. len, N. E. lane, N. H. 6. ein schmaler weg, allee ; 
[859 (N. E. face, lex. N. Η. G. gegeniiber stehen oder stellen). 
P. G. shows a splitting of the (diphthong) sound represented in 
N. H. G. by ez, a part appearing as ‘diphthongs, a part remaining 
as the simple vowel ¢ (a or 6 in unaccented position). Even in the 
abstract terminations -ez¢ and - εξ the diphthong is often heard, 
though the more regular form is é(a ore). This wavering is seen 
also in the stem syllable of many words, as P. G. kléd and kleid 
(cf. R. P. kleed (N.)), both of which may be heard in the same 
district. This confusion is doubtless due to two causes: (1) the 
pronunciation of N. H. G. ez as heard from the pulpit; (2) the 
commingling of Germans representing districts of Germany in 
which the sound was pronounced respectively ¢ and ez (cf. the 
treatment of 2 and 7, §20). 
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6. z-umlaut 2 (= N. Η. 6. au; cf. §20, 1), N. H. 6. au. P. 6. 
bém (N. H. G. baume, N. E. beams, lex. trees); R. P. baam 
(Z. N.), beem (K.). 

This é@ is the regular z-umlaut of 9, and not to be confused with 
the N. H. G. z-umlaut of az (=P. 6. vu), which is ez. P. G. 
geil (N. H. G. giaule, lex. N. E. nags, draft-horses) << z-umlaut of 
goul (cf. vu, §20, 2), R. P. gaul (N.), pl. gaul (Sch.), gaul (N.). 

7. (a) 2-umlaut of older (O. H. 6.) o-- 4, N. H. 6. ew. P.G. 
fréa (N. H. 6. freuen, lex. N. E. rejoice), R. P. fréd, peasant 
speech fraad (N.), frot, 3 sg., gefrat, p. p. (N.); Bav. /raza~, 
Jréa”, frdin, M. H. G. frouwen, O. H. G. frouwén (<froh ὅ). 

P. G. ferschpresa (cf. N. H. 6. spreu, lex. N. E. spread, cf. 
N. E. spray), M. H. 6. spraewen (cf. Kluge under sprithen). 

(6) z-umlaut of older 6 (O. H. 6. 6< Goth. az), N. H. G. ὃ 
(iong), cf. Ρ. 6. e << z-umlaut of ο (short) §7A, 7. P.G. hera (N. 
H. G. horen, N. E. hear), R. P. hore =hére (N.) (O. H. G. 
hérjan, Goth. hausjan); P. G. δὲ (N. H. G. hohe, lex. N. E. 
height), R. P. hoh, rhymes with wef (N.); P. G. héchar (N. 
H. G. hoher, comp. of hoch, cf. 828, 2, 1); P. G. bés (N. H. G. 
bose, lex. N. E. bad, angry), R. P. bés (N.), O. H. 6. bési. 

8. Sporadic instances of P. Ὁ. e: 

(1) for N. H. 6. 6 and e P. 6. [δὴ (N. H. G. lowe and 
leben, N. E. life). 

(2) N. Η. 6. ze-+-7. P. 6. ber (N. H. 6. bierne, lex. N. E. 
pear), R. P. dzve (N.); cf. §10, 1. 

(3) N. Η. 6. za. P. G. demend (N. H. G. diamant, N. E. 
diamond) ; cf. Bav. demut, demant, “ademas” (Sch. B. W.). 

(4) N. H. G. ὦ. P. 6. der (N. H. G. thir, N. E. door), 
Westr. dehrche (Sch.); cf. R. P. dhiivy (N.), M. H. 6. tir, O. H. 
G. turz; cf. N.H.G. thor. P. G. would seem to be the z-umlauted 
form of *dorz; cf. Ο. 5. dor, durz. 


z. 

§9. Original Germanic z remains regularly in P. G. as in O. H. 
G. (cf. Br. Gr. §31. For exceptions in case of personal pronouns 
cf. ¢, §7A, 6 (2) ). This z accordingly persists where, as in examples 
under 2, N. H. G. has lengthened it to ze. The province of 7 and 
i (like that of ¢ and ξ of §§7, 8) is greatly extended by including 
the z-umlaut of κε and @ respectively. P. G. 7 represents: 

1. (a) Original Germanic 7, N. H. G.zshort. P. 6. bidda (N. 
H. 6. bitten, N. E. bid, including N. H. 6. bieten and bitten 
(Kluge), Goth. didjan. 
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P. G. milich (N. H. G. milch, N. E. milk); for the second 
syllable cf. §15; P. G. dik (N. H. G. dick, N. E. thick); P. G. 
gift, fisch, finger, finne (N. H. G. gift, fisch, finger, finden, N. 
E. gift, fish, finger, find). 

(6) Germanic z lengthened to N. H. G. ze. P. G. kisal (N. 
H. G. kiesel, N. E. flint, pebble, lex. N. E. sleet); cf. R. P. 
ries (N.), M. H. 6. ise/, O. H. G. chist/; P. G. sib (N. H. G. 
sieb, N. E. sieve, but A.-S. sife); P. G. siva (N. H. G. sieben, 
N. E. seven), R. P. siwwe (N.); P. G. rigal (N. H. 6. riegel, 
N. E. rail, lex. also bolt); P. G. sigal (N. H. 6. siegel, N. E. 
seal), R. P. Siegel (N.); P. G. sicht, 3 sg. ind. of sena (N. H. 
G. sieht, N. E. sees, older seeth), R. P. sicht (K.), sickscht, 2 
sg. ind. (Z.) (cf. 87); P. G. wisal, wider (N. H. 6. wiesel, wieder, 
lex. N. E. weasel, again) ; cf. ΚΕ. P. widder (Z.). 

2. The z-umlaut of original short # In P. G. all umlauted 
vowels have fallen to simple sounds, 6>e, 6 >4¢,#>7,u>i. 
P. G. bicher (N. H. G. biicher, N. E. books; cf. A.-S. béc); P. 
G. dinn (N. H. 6. diinn, N. E. thin), O. H. G. dunni; P. Ὁ. brick 
(N. H. 6. briicke, N. E. bridge); P. 6. ival (N. H. 6. uebel, 
N. E. evil), O. H. 6. udz7; P. G. iver, R. P. iwwer (N.); P. G. 
millar, miss9, rick, sinn (N. H. G., miiller, miissen, riicken, 
stinde (or sinn). 

Note 1.—P. 6. zigal (N. H. 6. ziegel and ziigel, N. E. tile, 
A. S. tigel, and lex. bridle). In the former signification it cor- 
responds to N. H. 6. ziegel, M. H. 6. 2tegel, O. H. 6. zzagal 
< Lat. ¢eguda ; in the latter to N. H. G. ziigel (<< ziehen), M. H. 
σα. zigel, zugel, O. H. G. zugil, zuhil (cf. A.-S. tygill, N. EL 
toil == labor; cf. Skeat). 

Note 2.—A sporadic instance of P. Ὁ. ὦ for N. H. 6. az is P. G. 
siffer (N. H. 6. saufer, N. E. sipper, in sense of tippler, drunkard), 
evidently by z-umlaut of original *sz/jan (for original « persisting 
cf. Br. Gr. §32). The two parallel series would then be as follows: 

N. H. G. saufer, verb saufen, M. H. G. sdfen<c Ο. H. G. 
stfan, but P. G. s7/(f)ar, M. H. G., O. H. 6. supfen (suffan), 
Goth. *stipjan, cf. with this N. E. sup, M. E. pr. p. supping, A.-S. 
stpan and N. E. si~, A.-S. szfan. Both of these series point 
clearly to an original weak verb (with short stem-vowel) in both 
A.-S. and Gothic ; cf. Welsh s¢ppian. 

Note 3.—P. Ὁ. z corresponds in a few cases to: (1) N. H. Ὁ. 
wz = Germanic z before nasals. Ex.: P. G. finf, finif (N. H. G. 
fiinf, N. E. five, 2 dropped; cf. A.-S. fif), O. H. G. funf (older 
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jinf), Goth. fmf; (2) N. H. G. 2, where in the III> ablaut 
series (cf. Br. Gr. §337) orthographic confusion of ¢ and # crept in. 
Ex.: P. G. hilf (N. H. 6. hiilfe, hilfe, N. E. help), M. H. G. 
hilfe, hélfe, O. H. G. hilfa, hélfa (cf. Br. Gr. §31, @). 

Note 4.—P. G. krisch (N. H. 6. gerausch (?), N. E. rush, lex. 
cry, shriek). 


2. 


§10.—From ὃ9 it was seen that a large number of older 78 
remain in P. G. There were, however, some of these original 
short z’s which > long in P. G. as in N. H. G.; cf. §10 (ὁ) below. 
P. Ὁ. i represents accordingly : 

1. (a) Original 7 >N. H.G.z P. 6. igal (N. H. 6. igel, lex. 
N. E. porcupine); cf. Bav. egel, igel, O. H. G. igil; P. G. bir 
(N. H. 6. birne, lex. N. E. pear); P. 6. idrich (lex. N. H. Ὁ. 
wiederkauen, N. E. ruminating). 

(6) Original short 7 >N. H. 6. ze (cf. Br. Gr. §31, 5). P. G. 
ris (N. H. 6. riese, lex. N. E. giant), O. H. G. rist, riso; P. G. 
schdil (M. H. 6. stiel, N. E. steal, stale (Skeat), lex. N. E. handle), 
O. H. G., «ἠὲ 

2. Original Germanic diphthong represented in O. H. G. by 20 
(<< 40) in oth century (cf. Br. Gr. §17, c), Ν. Η. 6. ze. P.G. biga 
(N. H. G. biegen, N. E. bow), O. H. G. biogan; P. G. bida (N. H. 
G. bieten, N. E. bid = command), A.-S. beodan (in the sense of 
beat = overcome, etc. ; it is doubtless << the N. E. beat, A.-S. 
bedtan), O. H. 6. dzotan; P. G. dib (N. H. 6. dieb, N. E. thief, 
R. P. dieb (N.); P. G. gis(s)o (N. H. 6. giessen, lex. N. E. 
pour); P. G. lid (N. H. G. lied). 

3. t-umlaut of older «<< O. H. 6. uo (<C Germanic -é circa oth 
cent.; cf. Br. Gr. §21, 4). P. G. file (N. H. G. fithlen, N. E. feel), 
R. P. fiile (Z.), Bav. fain, O. H. G. fuolen; P. G. mid (N. H. G. 
miide, lex. tired), R. P. mud (Z.), Westr. mid (Sch.), O. H. G. 
muodt; P. G. gri~ (N. H.G. griin, N. E. green), R. P. grin (Z.), 
gru’ (K.); P. 6. trib, rib, tir (N. H. 6. tribe, riibe, thiiren) ; 
fir is pl. of 227 (dér), cf. 88, 8, (4). 

4. The corre$ponding sound in borrowed words. P. G. schdim 
(N. E. steam); P. G. plesir (Fr. plaisir); P. G. -ira, infinitive 
ending. Ex.: P. G. ktrasira (N. H. 6. karassiren, N. E. caress, 
lex. court). 

0. 


§11.—P. G. ὁ corresponds to the O. H. G. o< z before a, é, 0 
in the following syllable (cf. Br. Οτ.. 832; α)) and ‘represents : 
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1. (a) N. Η. 6. ὅ. Ρ. 6. koch (N. H. 6. koch, N. E. cook), 
cf. verb kocha, ΚΕ. P. kocht (Z.), 3 sg. ind., O. H. G. cochén; 
P. G. loch (N. H. G. loch, lex. N. E. hole), O. H. G. lok; P. G. 
noch (N. H. 6. noch, lex. N. E. yet); P. G. modal (N. H. G. 
model, masculine, N. E. model), O. H. G. modul, but cf. N. H. Ὁ. 
modéll, neuter, << Italian (Sanders). . 

(6) N. H. G. & Ρ. G. fogal (N. H. 6. vogel, N. E. fowl), 
Bav. fog, O. H. G. fogal (cf. Br. Gr. 832, a, 3); P. G. ofa (N. 
H. 6. ofen, N. E. oven, lex. stove), R. P. offe (N.), Bav. ofa; 
P. G. odar (N. H. G. oder, N. E. other, lex. or), R. P. odder, 
Bav. ad’a‘, O. H. 6. ode, odo; P. G. gazoga, p. p. of ziga or 
ziyo (N. H. G. gezogen), R. P. gezoge (N.); P. G. wolfal (N. 
H. G. wohlfeil, lex. N. E. cheap), R. P. wolfel (N.); P. G. 
kolr2bi (N. H. G. kohlrabi, N. E. colerabi). 

Note 1.—P. G. hochzich (N. H. G. hochzeit, lex. N. E. wed- 
ding), ΚΕ. P. hochzich (N.), represents original ὁ long. The P. 
G. adjective hoch is long, however, and thus perpetuates the long 
value of O. H. G. hoh. (For the conduct of o-+- 7 cf. §19, 2.) 


6. 

§12.—P. 6. o long represents : 

1. O. Η. 6. δ, Goth. az (cf. Br. Goth. Gr. §25, also Br. Gr. 845), 

N. Η. 6. δ. Ρ. G. dod (N. H. 6. tod, N. E. death), O. H. G. 
téd; P. G. 16n (N. H. 6. lohn, lex. N. E. reward); P. G. not (N. 
H. 6. noth, N. E. need), R. P. noth (Z.); Ρ. 6. rot, los (N. 
H. G. roth, los, N. E. red, loose, less). 
- 2, O. H. 6. o, Goth. κ, lengthened to N. H.G. δ. P.G. w6ne 
(N. H. G. wohnen, N. E. won, lex. N. E. dwell, cf. A.-S. wunian, 
N. E. wont, p. p. adj.), O. H. G. wonén; P. G. son (N. H. G. 
sohn, N. E. son); Ρ. 6. hol (N. H. 6. hohl, N. E. hollow); P. 
G. sol (N. H. 6. sohle, N. E. sole); cf: R. P. lohn (N.), bohn 
(N.). 

3. (a) Germanic 2, O. H. 6. 4 (ef. Br. Gr. §34, Grimm Gr. I 
442, AA 1, 8), N. H. 6. ὦ (in some cases af). P. 6. mol (N. H. 
G. mal, lex. N. E. time, cf. A.-S. m4l, mael in Beowulf), R. P. 
mol (Z. K.), Westr. mol (Sch.), O. H. 6. m&/in anam4iz (Kluge) ; 
P. G. do (N. H. G. da, N. E. there), Westr. do (Sch.), R. P. do (Z. 
K.); P. G.n6 or nd~ (N. Η. 6. nach, lex. N. E. after) in verbal 
compounds like norecha (N. H. 6. nachrechen, N. E. rake after). 
Both nOch and no are found in P.G. The latter is to be ex- 
plained as having dropped the h when its spirant quality was lost. 
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The regular form in the accented position is ndch, R. P. noh 
(Sch.), nooch (Z.), noht (Z.); cf. Sch. M. B. §566; P. G. mola 
(N. H. G. malen, lex. N. E. paint), R. P. molt (K.), 3 sg. ind. ; 
P. G. froga (N. H. G. fragen, lex. N. E. ask), R. P. frog (Z.) 1. 
sg. ind.; P. G. brota (N. H. G. braten, lex. N. E. roast), R. P. 
brota (Z.); P. G. blosa (N. H. 6. blasen, lex. N. E. blow; cf. 
blaze, blare), R. P. blost (Z.), 3 sg.; P. G. nét (N. H. G. naht, 
lex. N. E. stitch). 

(ὁ) N. H. 6. aa (&) representing O. H. G.4@as1 (a). P.G. 
sod (N. H. G. saat, sat, new orthography, N. E. seed), R. P. 
saat (N.), O. H. 6. sé#; P. G. wog (N. H. G. waage, lex. N. E. 
balance, scales, cf. verb weigh), O. H. Ὁ. wéga. 

Note 1.—P. G. z6lzd (N. H. 6. zahnlade) represents O. H. Ὁ. 
a, but Goth. z. . 

Note 2.—In nouns of wa-stems P. G. 6 corresponds to O. H. G. 
a, N. H. G. au. P. 6. blo (N. H. 6. blau, N. E. blue), Westr. 
bl6 (Sch.), ΚΕ. P. bloo (Z.), O. Η. G. blao; P. G. »gebroe (N. 
H. G. augenbrauen, N. E. eye-brows) ; cf. O. H. 6. dréwa. 


ν 


uz. 


§13.-—In P. G. as in O. H. 6. original Germanic wz persists 
before nasal combinations (cf. Br. Gr. §32, a). P.G.z represents: 

1. (a) According to the above statement, N. H. G. 2. P.G. 
dumm (N. H. G. dumm, N. E. dumb, lex. stupid), O. H. G. 
tuméb ; P. G. dunscht (N. H. G. dunst, N. E. dust, lex. vapor) ; 
P. G. schtund (N. H. G. stunde, lex. N. E. hour), R. P. schtund 
(N.); P. G. kunna (N. H. G. kunden, lex. N. E. customers, cf. 
{un)cooth), O. H. G. chund (n. sg.). 

(6) N. H. 6. ὁ, Ο. Η. 6. 0 or « (cf. Br. Gr. §340, @, 3, 4), δ). 
P. G. kum(m)oe (N. H. G. kommen, N. E. come, cf. S.-C. §390, 
note 2); R. P. kumme (p. p. same) (N.), O. H. G. had the form 
kuman, cf. last ref. to Braune; P. G. ganum(m)2 or gonomma, 
Ῥ- p. of némoa (N. H. 6. genommen, lex. N. E. taken), R. P. 
genumme (N.), O. H. 6. ginoman; P. G. gerunna, p. p. of 
rinnd (N. H. G. geronnen, N. E. run), O. H. G. girunnan (cf. 
Br. Gr. 832, a, and §336, Paul Mhd. Gr. §44); P. 6. sunn (N. H. 
᾿ G. sonne, N. Ε΄ sun), ΚΕ. P. sunn (N.), O. H. 6. sunna; P. G. 
sunscht (N. H. G. sonst, lex. N. E. otherwise), R. P. sunscht. 

Note 1.—P. G. drumm (N. H. G. lex. trommel, N. E. drum). 
At first sight one might be disposed to explain this word as a 
direct borrowing from the English, but a closer examination will 
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show that it is to be traced back to M. H. G. trumme, trume, 
trumbe, O. H. G. trumpa, trumba, by assimilation of ὁ > m and 
dropping of the final ¢, which is the rule in P. G. 

Note 2.—P. Ὁ. forms like drucksa, drocka (N. H. G. trocken, 
lex. N. E. dry) represent a near approach of the z to o, a variation 
apparent in M. H. 6. trucken, trocken, O. H. G. trucchan, troc- 
chan, Bav. trucken. 

Note 3.—In forms like runding or rundung the P. G. quite 
frequently employs the unumlauted form, a general tendency in 
P. G. most noticeable in verbs. N. H.G. has the same wavering, 
as for example rindung, rundung. P. G. luschdero (N. H. G. 
listern, N. E. lust); cf. also P. G. luschderig; P. G. hupse 
(lex. N. H. 6. hiipfen, N. E. to hip, cf. hop), R. P. hupst, 3 sg. 
(N.) 

Note 4.—P. G. « occurs sporadically in nucke for N. H. G. 
nicken, lex. N. E. nod. 

2. The corresponding sound in words introduced from N. E.: 
P. G. kunschtzblar, < N. E. constable(?), N. H. G. konstadle ; 
P. G. dzhump <_N. E. jump, lex. N. H. G. springen. 


ue 


§14.—P. G. καὶ represents the last stage of the passage of Ger- 
manic ὅ into @ (cf. Br. Gr. 838, 39, 40). In certain districts of P. 
6. territory, however, the last of the diphthong-forms wo is heard. 
I have noted the sound especially in the speech of the Swiss 
Dunkards of York Co. Ex.: guot (the « more prominent than 
the ὁ) for the usual form gut. Ρ. G. @ represents accordingly : 

1. Germanic 6, N. H.G. 4. P. 6. blut (N. H. 6. blut, N. E. 
blood), O. H. 6. d/uof; P. G. mut (N. H. G. mut, N. E. mood, 
lex. courage, spirit), R. P. muth (N.), O. H. G. muot; P. G. 
grub (N. H. G. grube, lex. N. E. pit); P. G. bu, bub (N. H. G. 
bube, N. E. “bub,” boy), R. P. Bu(N.); P. G. bltim (N. H. G. 
blume, N. E. bloom, lex. flower), Westr. blum (Sch.). 

Note 1.—P. G. fufzé < funf (N. H. 6. fiinfzehn, N. E. fifteen) 
is due to compensatory lengthening, the z having dropped. The 
beginning of this change may perhaps be seen in forms like pund, 
mund (cf. Kluge). 

Note 2.—Sporadically for older 4, N. Η. 6. ο. P.G. wu (N. 
H. G. wo, N. E. where), R. P. wo, wu (Sch.), O. H. G. wa, older 
war. Perhaps the more general pronunciation of this word is wo. 
In addition to the meaning were, this wo (wi) in P. Ὁ. is used 
like the N. E. relative who, and as such is to be considered a sur- 
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vival of older relative; cf. R. P. wo = welcher, der (Nadler, S. 216). 
Note that the adverb do is always written with 6 and not *du= 
N. H. G. da. 

Note 3.-—P. G. has regularly uf (N. H. G. auf, N. E. up, cf. 
A.-S. up), R. P. uf, af (Z.), M. H. G., O. H. 6. af; P. G, 
ufpicks (N. E. “ pick up,” lex. N. H. 6. auflesen). 


Influence of liquids. 


§15.—One of the most striking phenomena of P. G. phonology is 
the extensive levelling influence of 7 on the preceding vowel, a 
fusion of the vowel and liquid sounds. But before considering this 
specific influence of 7 it will be better to dispose of the process 
generally termed 


Svarabhakt:, 


The development of a vowel between a liquid and the imme- 
diately following consonant. P. G. milich (N. H. G. milch, N. 
E. milk); cf. O. H. 6. miluhk; P. G. aervat (N. H. G. arbeit, 
lex. N. E. work), R. P. arweit (Z.), Bav. arwet, M. H. 6. arebett 
(arbeit), O. H. 6. aradbeit; P. G. mevrik (merikt) (N. H. G. 
markt, N. E. market); P. G. baerikk (N. H. 6. berg, lex. N. E. 
mountain, hill); P. G. derich (N. H. G. durch, N. E. thorough, 
through); P. G. schterik (N. H. 6. stark, N. E. stark, lex. 
strong). 

§16.—This phenomenon extends to the nasals m and z alone fol- 
lowing a vowel. P. G. géna (N. H. 6. gehen, N. E. go); cf. R. P. 
-dhunne (N.); P. G. séna (N. H. 6. sehen, N. E. see). This 
vowel-development is a natural outgrowth of the vocalic character of 
the liquid which Haldeman has termed in the case of » its “ trilled ” 
quality. P. G. wemm*as (N. H. G. wams, better wamms, lex. N. 
E. jerkin), R. P. wammes (N.), was considered by Haldeman (§9) 
to be due to such dissyllabization, but it is rather to be regarded 
as the older dissyllable still persisting ; cf. M. H. G. waméets, 
wambes, O. Fr. gaméais (Kluge). Most of the forms under §1s5, 
however, are to be found in O. H.G.; cf. O. H. 6. churid, starah, 
perag, kirich and variants, also Br. Gr. §69, ὁ, Weinh. B. G. §162. 


Influence of r on the preceding vowel. 


§17.—A much more extensive phenomenon than that treated 
above is the levelling influence of 7 on the preceding vowel, thus 
reducing N. H. 6. a, 4, 64, t, 0, 6, τι, ὦ to sounds varying between 
ae and vin P.G. The preponderance(seems)to be in favor of ae, 
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as will appear from the examples. As possible indications of this 
liquid influence in O. H. 6. cf. such forms as /érnén and lirnén, 
skéerm, skirm, ér and ir, but cf. Br. Gr. §31, an. 2, 3, Paul, Mhd. 
Gr. §43. More significant forms are O. H. 6. wurhta and worhta, 
Surhten and forhten (cf. Br. Gr. §32, an. 1). 

In P. G. there are practically two of these pre-liquid sounds, 
each having a long and a short ae (2), ν (v). The long sounds, 
however, are not of very frequent occurrence. 

P. Ὁ. ae +7 represents: 

1. Germanic ὦ, N. H.G.a. Ρ. G. aeravat, aervat (N. H. G. 
arbeit, lex. N. E. work), O. H. G. arabeit. 

Examples not numerous in genuine German words, but more 
frequent in forms < N.E. where the N. E. pronunciation is retained. 

2. z-umlaut of Germanic a, N. H.G.@,e=@,ande=e. P.G. 
aergoro (N. H. 6. argern, lex. N. E. provoke); P. G. faerva 
(N. H. 6. farben, lex. N. E. dye); P. G. aerva (N. H. 6. erbe, 
N. E. heir), O. H. 6. erdi, arbi; P. G. waerk (N. H. G. werg, 
lex. N. E. tow), O. H. 6. wérc, wérach; P. G. zwaerchk (N. H. 
G. zwerg, lex. N. E. dwarf); P. G. haerz (N. H. G. herz, N. E. 
heart), R. P. herz (N.); P. G. haerbscht (N. H. G. herbst, 
N. E. harvest, lex. autumn). 

3. N. H. 6. i< older z or Gothic ώ. P. G. zaerkal (N. H. G. 
zirkel, N. E. circle), O. H. 6. 2trkil (<C Lat. ctrculum); P. G. 
gohaern (N. H. 6. gehirn, lex. N. E. brain), O. H. G. hivnz; P. 
G. haersch (N. H. 6. hirsch, N. E. hart, lex. N. E. deer); P. G. 
kaersch (N. H. G. kirsche, N. E. cherry, cf. Skeat); P. G. 
kaerch (N. H. 6. kirche, N. E. church), R. P. kerch (N.); P.G. 
aerdo (N. H. 6. irden, N. E. earthen). 

4. N. H. 6. 6 (0?), #-umlaut of 0, N. H. 6. 6 (0?). P.G. 
daerra (N. H. 6. dérren (dorren), N. E. dry, lex. cure), O. H. G. 
dorrén; P. G. haera or héra, cf. §8, 7, (6) (N. H. 6. horen, N. E. 
hear); P. G. kaerb (N. H. 6. korbe, lex. N. E. basket (cf. corbel). 

5. z-umlaut of original κ, N.H.G. ὦ. P.G. farkaerza (N. H. 
G. verkiirzen, lex. N. E. shorten); P. G. waerfla (N. H. G. 
wirfeln, lex. N. E. throw dice), waerg or waeryo (N. H. G. 
wirgen,. lex. N. E. choke). 

Note 1.—P. G. daerbendin =(N. H. 6. turpentin, N. E. turpen- 
tine). This is sporadic occurrence of P. G. ae—=N. H. 6. wu, 


@+r7. 


§18.—For cases of @ cf. P. G. baer (N. H. 6. bar, N. E. bear) ; 
Pp. G. kaér (N. H. 6. karre, N. E. car), This word would seem 
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to be the N. E. caz, inasmuch as the vowel is long. It may there- 
fore be a word recently introduced without any reminiscence of 
the German karre. The pronunciation is evidently due to 
English influence. 


vr. 

§19.—P. G. v -Ἐ 7 represents : 

1, Germanic a, N. H.G. a P.G. bermhaerzich (N. H. Ὁ. 
barmherzig, lex. N. E. merciful); P. G. derm (N. H. G. darm, 
N. E. gut, cf. tharm); cf. P.G. dermset (N. H. 6. darmseite, 
cat-gut); P.G. dermal, dermlich (cf. N. H. G. taumel, taume- 
lich, lex. N. E. giddiness, giddy; cf. also P. G. kerdolisch for a 
clear case of inserted 7, N. H. G. katholisch, cf. Weinh. Alem. 
Gr. §197, Weinh. B. Gr. §163); P. G. herd (N. H. 6. hart, N. E. 
hard); P. G. kert (N. H. 6. karte, N. E. card); P. G. bergea- 
ment (N. H. G. pergament). 

Note 1.—Sporadic is P. G. der (N. H. 6. theer, N. E. far). 
It is possible that N. E. influence is to be looked for here. 

2. (a) Germanic 0, N. H. G.o. P. G. merya (N. H. G. mor- 
gen, N. E. morning), R. P. morge (N.); P.G. dern (N. H. G. 
dorn, N. E. thorn); P. G. ferna (N. H. G. vorne, lex. N. E. in 
the front); P. G. erd (N. H. G. ort, lex. N. E. place); fer- 
geschtor (N. H. G. vorgestern, lex. N. E. day before yesterday). 

(6) N. H. G. », Goth. aw. P.G. derscht (N. H. G. durst, 
N. E. thirst), Goth. Paurstez; P. G. derdaldeub, -dzb (N. H. G. 
turteltaube, N. E. turtledove); P. G. fercht (N. H. G. furcht, 
N. E. fright); P. G. hertich (N. H. G. hurtig, lex. N. E. hurry) ; 
P. G. kerz (N. H. 6. kurz, N. E. curt); P. G. scherz (N. H. 6. 
schurz, N. E. short, lex. shirt, apron). 

Note 1.—In certain districts there is some variation in the pro- 
nunciation @ and o before 7, but the presentation given above 
generally obtains (cf. ’m Horn sei Buch, vocabulary). 

Note 2.—For » -Ἐ 7 cf. forms like wor (N. H. 6. war, N. E. 
was); gor (N. H. 6. gar, lex. N. E. even). 

Note 3 —Long zw - 7 and long o -+- 7 generally remain in P. G. 
Ex. bora, later lengthening as in N. H. G. (N. H.G. bohren, N. E. 
bore), R. P. bohre, O. H. 6. dorén. There are, however, excep- 
tions, as P. G. ntr and nur. 

Note 4.—P. G. waerra, werra (N. H. G. werden, worden). 
For 7 due to the assimilation of the d to the preceding 7, and an 
extension of this phenomenon in Westrich, cf. 842. 
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Diphthongs. 


§20.—The N. H. G. diphthong az is represented in P. G. by 
two sounds: (1) the long vowel-sound 2; (2) the regular N. H. 
G. diphthong-sound vz, The limits of these sounds, however, 
are not sharply drawn, as will be seen from doublets like deub 
and dvb (N. H. 6. taube). 


Du. 


1. P. Ὁ. 2 represents (in this N. H. Ὁ. az category) : 

(1) Germanic au< O. H. 6. ou (beginning of gth century ; cf. 
Br. Gr. §53, 846), N. H. G. aw. P. G. dof (N. H. 6. taufe, N. E. 
dip, lex. baptism), O. H. G. /oufa(t); P. G. bpm (N. H.G. baum, 
N. E. beam, boom, lex. tree), O. H. G. doum, Germanic form not 
clearly traced; P. G. fro (N. H. 6. frau, lex. N. E. wife), R. P. 
fraa (N.); P. 6. lefa (N. H. 6. laufen, cf. ὃς, 2). 

2. P. G. vu represents : 

(1) Germanic 2=0O. H. 6. @, N. H. 6. aw (cf. Br. Gr. §41). 
P. G. breud (N. H. 6. braut, N. E. bride), O. H. G. drat; P. G. 
heus (N. H. G. haus, N. E. house), R. P. haus (N.); P. G. 
heut (N. H. G. haut, N. E. hide), R. P. haut (N.); P. G. meul 
(N. H. 6. maul, lex. N. E. mouth), R. P. maul (N.); Ρ. G. 
mvus (N. H. G. maus, N. E. mouse); P. G. seu (N. H. 6. sau, 
N. E. sow); P. G. heufa (N. H. G. haufe(n), N. E. heap); P. 
G. stufa (N. H. G. saufen, cf. §9, 2, Note 2). For other repre- 
sentatives of the N. H. 6. au (as d= au, a= ax) cf. §§12, 3, n. 2, 
14, n. 3- 

et. 

§21.—The N. H. 6. ez like au has two correspondences in 
P. G. 1, é, and 2, 62. 

Ρ, G. é represents: 

1. Germanic az. P. G. dela (N. H. 6. theilen); P. G. bléch 
(N. H. 6. bleich); P. G. bé~, cf. R. P. been-haus (N.) (N. H. 6. 
bein) ; P. G. béd (N. H. 6. beide). This simple vowel representa- 
tive of the Germanic az was not unknown to O. H. G. (cf. Br. Gr. §44 
an. 4). Braune’s explanation of this phenomenon as due to “ ortho- 
graphische nachlassigkeit”’ is not consistent with the facts pre- 
sented by our dialect, for there is a clear distinction of sound in 
P. G. between ¢ and ez. This e would develop naturally out of 
O. H. 6. ez by supposing that the accent was on the first vowel of 
the dipththong and later overshadowed the z. Thus e7 pronounced 
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as Braune claims, >¢ +7 >¢+7> 4, all of which may be found 
in the dialect pronunciation. Thus the Ο. 9. contraction of az > é 
would be an analogous process, and the subsequent insertion of 
the z by the scribe would be to restore the original diphthong 
form, which harmonized with his pronunciation of the vowel. 
The O. Η. 6. forms uuéz, énigan, gihézzan, bén are all doubtless 
true orthographic representations of the sounds as pronounced in 
certain parts of O. H. G. territory (in these cases Frankish); cf. 
P. G. wéss (N. H: G. weiss), R. P. wees (Z.), énicha (N. H.G. 
einig), gahéssa (N. H. 6. geheissen), cf. R. P. heest (N.), Westr. 
hésst (Sch.), bé, (N. H. G. bein). 

P. 6. ez represents: 

1. Germanic 2 (Goth. ez), N. H. G. ez. P. G. beissa (N. H. G. 
beissen, N. E. bite), O. H. 6. dtzzan; P. G. weis (N. H. 6. weis, 
N. E. wise), O. H. G. wis. 

2. O. H. G. iu, N. Η. 6. eu. P. G. feiar (N. H. 6. feuer, N. 
E. fire), O. H. G. fiur; P. 6. scheiar (N. H. 6. scheuer, lex. N. 
E. barn), O. H. 6. sezura. 

3. 2-umlaut of the diphthong az, N. H. 6. du. P. G. heiser 
(N. H. G. hauser, N. E. houses). Note that the z-umlaut of 2 
(N. H. 6. az) is é (cf. 88, 6). 

Note 1.—As in the case of 2 and vz there were doublets, so in 
the case of e and ez the same 15 true. This vacillation is most 
noticeable in the feminine endings het and heit, két and keit, 
R. P. kat and keit (N.). 

Dt. 

§22.—The P. G. diphthong 22 (cf. Preface) represents : 

1. O. H. 6. εξ, N. H. 6. az ina few words. Ρ. 6. mai (N. H. 
G. Mai, N. E. May), O. H. G. mezo. 

2. O. H. G. ez, N. H. 6. e«. P. 6. 21 (N. H.G. ei, N. E. egg), 
O. H. 6. ez; P. 6. wai (N. H. 6. weihe, lex. N. E. hawk), but 
O. H. 6. wie. 

3. N. E. oy. P. 6. pai (N. E. pie, lex. N. H. G. kuchen). It 
will be noticed that this sound has undergone the change required 
by the phonetic Jaw of P. G., that of pronouncing the ὦ back. 
Accordingly the Italian ἃ -++-7 (as in Eng. pie) > regularly P. G. 
p-+-2. 

Most of these sounds noted under 22 are limited, however, to a 
comparatively small number of words. 

M. D. LEARNED. 


ΟΙΝν-- ΟΗΑΈΆΚΓΙΕΘΤΟΝ PROVINCIALISMS:.' 


In every large city we find peculiarities in the language and 
customs of the people which serve in the aggregate to mark its 
distinctive and individual character. They strike the stranger, 
upon his first contact with its inhabitants, as archaisms or as inno- 
vations, at least as developments: peculiar to the place itself. 
They are often, indeed, heirlooms which the founders of the city 
have left it, invaluable and sacred, whose historic worth is incom- 
parable to the philologist and historian. Often asingle expression, 
or even sound, or a peculiar custom, conveys an historic truth 
more forcibly to the attentive observer than long chapters of dry 
history. For words, sounds, customs are the mosaics of history 
and the epic poems of the people. Moreover, these peculiarities 
set their seal, as it were, upon its citizens, identifying them with 
itself, and whatever distinction they may acquire, either at home 
or abroad, is reflected upon their native place. They carry us 
back, historically, to the fatherland of those pioneers who founded 
the city and peopled the adjacent country. They still preserve 
the kindred relations to the mother country, even after those of a 
political nature have been severed. We may see this in those 
colonies of Greece which have left their impress upon the country 
colonized, observable after everything Greek has passed away, as 
in Lower Italy, as in Marseilles. An American instance is the 
French influence in Louisiana; another, though less to the point, 
is the French influence in Canada. 

One might gather invaluable information bearing upon the 
history of a city simply by collecting and collating its stock of old 
and new words, and noting the changes in its customs from decade 
to decade. It is not, however, within the scope of this article to 
attempt such a thorough investigation as that would imply. | 
shall confine myself to the more marked peculiarities in the 
pronunciation, tracing them back to the age when the first settlers 
came over from England. Many sounds still current in the daily 
speech of the Charlestonians were brought from England with the 
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first colony in 1670. It is just after the close of the great Eliza- 
bethan period, Elizabeth having died in 1603; therefore the 
language of the latter part of the 16th and the whole of the 17th 
centuries must form the basis of our comparison. In other words, 
the grammar and pronunciation of Shakespeare will form the 
nearest approximation to that of England at this time. 
Notwithstanding the aid which these facts afford, we are con- 
fronted with a serious difficulty at the very outset, and one which 
every investigation of this kind involves. For “at any one instant 
of time,” says Ellis, E. E. P., p. 18, “there are generally three 
generations living. Each middle generation has commenced at a 
different time, and has modified the speech of its preceding gene- 
ration in a somewhat different manner, after which it retains the 
modified form, while the subsequent generation proceeds to change 
that form once more. Consequently there will not be any 
approach to uniformity of speech sounds in any one place at any 
one time, but there will be a kind of mean, the general utterance 
of the more thoughtful or more respected persons of mature age, 
round which the other sounds seem to hover, and which, like the - 
averages of the mathematicians, not agreeing precisely with any, 
may for the purposes of science be assumed to represent all, and 
may be called the language of the district at the epoch assigned.” 
An additional difficulty presents itself in the great and almost 
unprecedented change that has swept over the South since the 
late war, modifying not only the customs and habits of its people, 
but changing likewise the whole tenor of their lives. The influence 
upon its language and literature, upon educational interest in gen- 
eral, has been exceedingly great, and the final result cannot yet be 
foretold. During the last twenty years the conservatism of the old 
South has been gradually retiring before the new and progressive 
spirit, and the pronunciation has undergone a more rapid change 
than ever before in its history. The end is not yet. At the present 
day we are in a transitional state of more than ordinary import, 
since the constant laws of phonetic change, ever in operation under 
all circumstances, have been accelerated. In our comparisons it 
will therefore be necessary to remember these facts, and to make 
due allowance for the old and the new, for conservatism and pro- 
gress. Furthermore it must not be forgotten that there 15 a great 
and fundamental difference between the American and English 
pronunciation. ‘The divergency of American and English pho- 
netic practice,” says Bell, in Essays and Postscripts on Elocution, 
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p. 14, “seems to be less a modern departure on this side of the 
Atlantic than a survival of early English characteristics; just as 
many words which have been classed as Americanisms are in 
reality old English terms which had dropped out of use in their 
native land.” Similarities may therefore be misleading and it will 
be well to be on our guard against them. Bearing these precau- 
tions in mind we may safely venture an average comparison of the 
pronunciation in different sections of the country. 

A stranger in conversation with a Charlestonian first observes a 
slight shade of difference in the pronunciation of certain vowels and 
words. Peculiarities of this kind are naturally more marked 
among the middle and lower classes, though the prevailing sound 
which a given letter may have acquired in any place pervades to a 
certain extent all classes of society. This is especially true of 
Charleston, which, from its very foundation to the present day, has 
ever been conservative ; it has also been seclusive in the sense that 
it has never had a large floating population of mixed nationality like 
so many of our American cities. Hence the facility with which it 
has preserved certain vowel sounds and grammatical phrases that 
have changed in other places with the influx of new influences, the 
rapid progress of commercial and inland intercourse, and the vary- 
ing population. Another important element tending to the preser- 
vation of older, or provincial, English pronunciations and phrases 
is to be sought in the fact that the South has ever been conservative 
in its literature and education. The good old English authors of 
the days of their forefathers have ever been their favorite reading, 
the earlier period being mostly preferred. Few books and well 
read has been their motto. In their education they have been just 
as conservative. They have not advanced with the rapid strides 
of the North and West, nor have the American features of our 
present educational system received so great encouragement at the 
South as in the more progressive sections. The South has added 
almost nothing to its development. In ante-bellum times the sons, 
and often the daughters, received the principal part of their educa- 
tion abroad, in England, France, or Germany, or in all of these 
countries. As a consequence their education has never been 
thoroughly American; they have never thoroughly identified 
themselves with the American idea, have been but little influenced 
by American literature, have lived more under the influence of 
English ideas than the people of the North and West; naturally 
enough the England they left when they came here. For they were 
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too far from the mother country to feel the pulse that has been 
advancing England and have only seen and felt its faintest glimmer. 
Not that the South has not produced any writers or poets. She 
has always had her representatives in the field of literature, but 
they have ever been of the English school, or else peculiarly South- 
ern, never purely American in the broad sense of the word. One 
good result has followed. The South has hitherto not been flooded 
with vicious cheap literature to such an extent as the North and 
West. For the cheap literatures of England and Europe did not 
stray so far, only the standard authors being imported ; that of the 
North did not find its way to the South. Hence the tone of the 
reading public has been higher, though the proportional number 
of readers has been comparatively less. Reading has never pene- 
trated so far downward into the lower strata of society as in 
England and the North. Unfortunately the new South has been 
precipitated into the whirl and bustle of progressive America, and 
the taste of her youth is becoming vitiated by the floods of cheap 
books which have in a measure acquired a monopoly throughout 
the whole country in the reading world of the middle and lower 
classes. Conservatism is consequently passing away to give place 
to the new order of things. Through her greater contact with the 
outer world Charleston is gradually losing her older pronunciation 
and archaic forms and expressions. The pronunciation of the 
vowels as taught in the schools is gradually superseding that of 
the fathers and mothers. In a few decades the latter will have 
entirely passed away. How much of its old conservatism the new 
South will throw off is a question of the future. 

As “the essence of every living language lies in its sounds, not 
in its letters,’ which in England have not followed the many. 
changes the sounds themselves have undergone in their develop- 
ment from the earliest period to recent times, it will be advisable 
to begin the investigation with those sounds of the spoken Charles-. 
tonian English peculiar to itself, and then trace the sound back 
historically to its origin. This will lead usin England through the 
18th and 17th centuries, and even as far as the 16th, to which 
periods the similar and divergent sounds of the North and West 
are also traceable, when not native growths. 

As phoneticians have not yet adopted a uniform set of signs for 
the different sounds of the alphabet, I shall use those employed 
by Ellis, modified as the case may demand by those of Sweet, 
Vietor, Sievers and other phoneticians, always giving authority. 
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In discussing the vowels it will be more in accordance with 
scientific principles to begin either with the palatal or guttural 
vowels rather than to proceed in the usual order from a to z or ᾧ 
and then retrace our steps to a and pass toz or “2. Since it makes 
but little difference whether z or z be treated first, I shall follow the 
order indicated by Storm, Eng. Philol., p. 64 (cf. also Sievers, 
Phon., pp. 96-7) and treat them in the order 7, e, a, 0, τε, consider- 
ing in each case the intermediary sounds falling between the prin- 
cipal vowels. Then will follow the compound vowels and the 
consonants. 

The long z-sound, as is the case with all the long vowels, is 
accompanied by the vanish, cf. the pronoun 4e (pr. Hii’i); but this 
sound, which the words ear, here, hear, commonly have elsewhere, 
has not entirely replaced the older pronunciation of (ee) in there 
(dheer), Sweet’s low-front-narrow, nearly like French pérve, faire. 
In the more common pronunciation the vowel sound of ear, air, 
tear =lacryma, and ¢ear=to rend, are not distinguishable. Hear, 
care, fair, etc., belong to this class and will be treated under (e). 
Pierce and the proper names feirce, Pierce, Pearce, (pr. piirs) 
always have the long z-sound, never being pronounced (pers) as in 
New England. izther and neither fluctuate between (ii) and (ai) 
as elsewhere. In one word “tester” the long z-sound (tiistr) is 
the only pronunciation, whereas it always has the short sound of 
(6) in met elsewhere. In words from the Latin, like simudtaneous, 
etc., the (i) is more generally pronounced (ai), rarely (2), the 
more ordinary pronunciation in the rest of the country and in 
England. This would seem to be the pronunciation of the edu- 
cated. In commenting upon the z-sound of the 16th century Ellis 
remarks (p. 105, 1. c. ): ‘‘ The fine clear (i) is very difficult for an 
Englishman to pronounce, and although the Scotch can and do 
pronounce it, they not unfrequently replace it with (6) or (6), not 
(Ε). In this respect they resemble the Italians who have so 
frequently replaced Latin z by their e chiuso or (€). The Dutch 
may be said not to know (i), as they regularly replace it by (e). 
The English sound (2) lies between (i) and (6). The position of 
the tongue is the same as for (i), but the whole of the pharynx and 
back parts of the mouth are enlarged, making the sound deeper 
and obscurer.” There is a pronunciation of the sound (7) here 
which corresponds in a measure to that just described by Ellis. 
The conjunction z/ is frequently pronounced (ef), for that is the 
sound I always hear rather than (ef). I do not remember to have 
heard this sound in any other word. 
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The long (e) is equivalent to (¢e’j), but the shades between (a) 
and (e) differ slightly from those of the North and West, often 
approaching nearer to those in vogue in England. Such words 
as care, there, Mary, which usually have the sound of a in az#, cat, 
pat, (9e), (hence kze1, dhze1, mseirz), are pronounced (kee, 
dhee1, meedri), etc. Here belong δ᾽ 47, ne'er, ere, there, where, 
bear, pear, tear—lacryma, fear —to rend, swear, wear, fair, hatr, 
here, their, scarce, mare, pair, prayer, stair, stare, chair, spear, 
dishear, gear, dear, deer, appear, and others. This pronunciation 
also prevails in England, though the other is possibly more 
frequent. My personal observation fails in this respect, so that I 
am obliged to draw my inference from the remarks of Ellis and 
Sweet. Nor is it at all peculiar to the South; it appears as an 
individualism in different parts of the country, especially with 
older people. The schools and the inexorable law of a “ standard 
pronunciation ” are rapidly suppressing this relic of an earlier age, 
and one must observe the older people and those who have not 
had the benefit of the modern school drill to hear it spoken most 
perfectly. Still the most cultured people often use it; I have even 
heard it from the platform and the pulpit. It is very ancient, going 
back to Chaucer and the earlier periods of the language (cf. Ellis, 
E. Ε΄ P., p. 262). Here the spelling was mostly (ee), occasionally 
(ea). The latter spelling (ea) was introdiced in the 16th century 
to indicate a different pronunciation, just as (oa) in words like doar 
was introduced to indicate a different pronunciation from (00). 
“11 was not till after the middle of the 16th century that anything 
like a rule appeared, and then ¢e was used for (ii), and ea for (ee),” 
Ellis, ibid. p. 78. ‘The introduction of ee, ea, was therefore a 
phonetic device, intended to assist the reader,” ibid. 79. ‘The ὁ 
which became (uu) was written 00, and the ὁ which remained 
unchanged became oa.” It is Sweet’s low-front-narrow, and has 
been especially treated by Prof. ten Brink in the Anglia I, p. 526 
ff., with particular reference to Chaucer. As nearly as can be deter- 
mined at this late date, the sound of the present Charlestonian 
pronunciation in these words is identical with that of the earlier 
period of Chaucer, and it can be traced through all succeeding 
periods of the language. I cannot say that it is “exceedingly 
interesting, now, to find in Chaucer hazy written generally heer 
or kere,’ as Prof. Smith in the Southern Bivouac for Nov., 1885, 
considers it; for English spelling, especially in the present state, 
could show many very striking examples, not only of interest but 
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of wonder, whether considered scientifically, historically, or practi- 
cally. At that time they tried to reflect the pronunciation in the 
spelling, and were at least consistent, though often failing in their 
attempt. It is, however, a matter of interest to be able to trace 
back a peculiar pronunciation to a remote period and observe that 
it has actually maintained itself over five hundred years through 
all the vicissitudes of time and place, and still remains as a monu- 
ment of antiquity in the spoken language of to-day. This has all 
the greater significance in a language which has undergone such 
violent and frequent phonetic changes as the English during that 
long period. In the 17th and 18th centuries we find the same 
pronunciation of many of these words, though other pronunciations 
were also current. Thus in the 17th century we have dhzez (for 
both there and their) as well as dheed, etc.; likewise taex, tshaez 
(for tear, chair) in the 18th century; also mae, dhzes, etc. But 
(tiir), (tshiir), (a pronunciation often heard at the present day) were 
not uncommon then. When Prof. Smith (1. c.) says that the pro- 
nunciation (need), etc., instead of (niiJ), etc., “may be due to the 
principle in philology that the Germans call Liassigkeit (careless- 
ness, laziness),” and that “11 requires, for example, more effort to 
say (niit) than (neez), and that this pronunciation may be, in 
effect, the result of the same influence which makes the typical 
Southerner speak more:slowly and drawl more than the Yankee,”’ 
he errs in point of fact and history. How could that explain the 
(neer), etc., of Chaucer, which Prof. Smith cites as being the same 
as the modern Charlestonian? Chaucer certainly had nothing of 
the typical Southerner in him, nor did the later Britons who pro- 
nounced these words (nii1), etc., have any of the characteristics of 
the Yankee. Moreover, Max Miiller has long ago assumed that 
phonetic change is due to the very Ldssigkett of which Prof. 
Smith speaks, and here we have the more difficult (according to 
Prof. Smith) following the more easy. Finally it requires no more 
effort to say (6111) than (meel), as every one can convince him- 
self by trial. The real explanation lies in a different phonetic 
principle. <A reference to Ellis, E. E. P., p. 89 ff., would have 
given Prof. Smith a clearer idea of the process of the change from 
(ee) to (11), a change more far-reaching in the 17th and 18th 
centuriesthannow. Evenat the present day we often hear very old 
people speak ofa (tshii) and (obliidzh) ; the very common pronun- 
ciation of (diif) for (deef) is too well known to need mention here. 
We find the same change in the modern Greek and in the passage 
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of the Latin to the modern Romance languages. Ellis considers it 
due to “ἃ remarkable tendency to thinness of sound owing toa 
predilection for the higher lingual or palatal vowels,” p. 89. ‘In 
the 16th century the spelling ἐς was introduced for those words in 
which the sound has actually altered to (ii),” (ibid. 227), and the 
tendency since has been from (ee) to (ii). These are only monu- 
ments of the early pronunciation retained at the presentday. The 
words again, against, which have asa rule the pronunciation (agEn, 
agEnst) in the North and West, are almost always pronounced 
(ageen, ageenst) in Charleston, a pronunciation which reaches 
back as far asthe 17thcentury. The Latin prefix (fre-) generally 
has here the sound (ii) in words like predecessor, etc.,(prii-di-ses-1), 
though (pred-i-ses-1) is not uncommon. I mention here merely as 
an individualism a word which I have heard pronounced occasion- 
ally in a peculiar manner ; it is the word very, which sounds as 
near as I can determine, like vaz (Sweet’s low-mixt-narrow, p. 27). 
Speaking in general terms and not with that strict accuracy 
which a phonetician might demand, the a-sound stands between 
the palatal and the guttural vowels, shading off towards e and 7 on 
the one hand, and towards ὁ and zon the other. The difference 
of sound observed in different localities results from the different 
shade or color adopted as the standard in any particular place. 
The pure a-sound as in father, or its Italian sound, is rare in 
.Charleston; the tendency is rather to the e-sound, as in man, cat, 
sad, Thus pa, ma, are pronounced (pz, me), and not (pa, mA), 
the more common pronunciation. Before the mute ὦ followed by 
m we have the long (26 26), as in (dath, pr. baeseth). Hence calm, 
palm, psalm are pronounced (kaeszem, prezem, szevem). This 
sound also is frequently accompanied by the vanish (a¢9¢.¢)). 
Furthermore we have the same sound for @ and az when they 
precede f (7, gh), ft, 2, nd, th, s (ss), and s-tenuis; ask, demand, 
ant and aunt, glance, bath, laugh, example, launch, grant, com- 
mand, dance, past, gaunt, jaunt, etc.), and never (aask, di-maand), 
etc. The short 2e-sound reaches back to the early part of the 17th 
century and long (2426) to the middle of the same, but we also 
have (aa) in dath, ask, grant, as at present; this may have been 
the more common pronunciation. Words in -a/m were pronounced 
-AAm (awm) in the 17th century and are now divided between 
(-aam) and (-se2em). What Prof. Smith really means by writing 
cdlm, psalm, is difficult to say, for the vowel a is here long and not 
short, nor is the circumflex the phonetic sign of any sound what- 
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ever; it usually indicates mere shortness. The contest still going 
on in such words as gaunt, haunt, jaunt, daunt, etc., began in the 
early part or middle of the 16th century. The earlier pronunciation 
of (au, as in the German Haus, hence gaunt) probably changed to 
(aa) or (aa), and then passed entirely over to (AA), asin (awn). In 
America we still retain the two latter, (gaant), in N. Y., and 
(gAAnt) in various parts of the country, and have added also the 
thinner pronunciation of (gazent); the latter is very common and 
seems to be gaining ground (cf. Ellis, E. E. P., pp. 146-148). 
Some shorten the sound to (gzent). The sound (gAAant) appears 
to have been the favorite in the 17th century and divides the 18th 
and 19th centuries with (gzeszent). Again the letter @ has been 
influenced by the preceding w in the one word was, so that one 
hears (wAz) instead of the ordinary (waz). In the pronunciation 
of many students the French (01), therefore, sounds (wA) and not 
(wa, as rwA, lwA, for rwa, lwa). 

In discussing the a-sounds we pass almost imperceptibly from 
the palatal to the guttural vowels, of which we have already noticed 
those belonging more particularly to a proper. The three usual 
sounds of 0, two of which are long, as in "0, more, and one short 
as in zof, provided this should not rather be classed with the 
guttural sounds of a, are found here. The ὁ in μοί probably 
stands on the boundary line between guttural a and o. Like the 
other long vowels when not followed by a second vowel, the long 
o-sounds are accompanied by a vanish, though in very rare 
instances the continental pure 9 15 heard. It is my impression that 
we in America generally pronounce the ὁ in zo and more exactly 
alike, or begin them alike and the glide on the 7 alone makes a 
slight difference towards the end of the sound, while in England, 
and individually in Charleston also, possibly in other places, it 
frequently has the sound of ἃ in all, war, or aw in law (cf. Vietor, 
Ρ. 35, Ellis i.c.). I have often heard this sound in Charleston in 
such words as more, oar, etc., (MAAI, AAI). This sound is 
nearly like that in the word morning (mausniq) and not at all like 
that in mourning (mooiniq), between which Ellis and Sweet 
appear to make no difference. This sound (0) is, however, never 
heard in home, stone, gtc., as is often the case in other parts of the 
country. The two words dog and god always have the sound (Aa, 
as dAAg, gAAd). Westill distinguish between dorne (boorn) and 
born (barn), mourning (moorniq) and morning (marniq), showing 
more conservatism than England, as this distinction reaches back 
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to the 17th century (cf. Storm, ibid. p.93). The word 2007 some- 
times receives the sound (poos) instead of (puus). The disap- 
pearance of the 7 after 0, and under all circumstances, is not so 
prevalent in this country as in England, so that we still make a 
distinction between lord (laid) and /aud (lad), cf. Ellis and Vietor 
as above. The omission of 7 in more (moox), door (dood), etc., 
will be mentioned under the letter 7 The Latin prefix (pro-) 
retains the long sound of ὁ (00) with many people, programme, 
progress, process (proo-grem, proo-gres, proo-ses), rarely (proo- 
gres, proo-ses), never, however, prod-grem in any part of 
America. The short sound is that of ὁ in odd. Modern English 
has developed a tendency to lengthen the short radical vowel 
before the letters 7, ὦ and the combinations /d, md, nd, ng, a ten- 
dency which can be traced back to Chaucer. The words fond, 
dond and a few others are generally counted among the exceptions 
to this law, but here ond and dond usually receive the pronunci- 
ation (pAaAnd, bAand). The preposition ¢o is almost invariably 
pronounced (too), exactly as in the time of Chaucer. 

In English we have a less rounded (labialized, or, as Sweet with 
more justice calls it, absence of lip-pouting or non-projection of the 
lips), more open z than the continental ; the close z appears rather 
as an individualism with us. The pure z-sound as in /o0, rule 
(with a slight vanish, of course) offers no variety, except that the 
pure z-sound is retained in words like zatural, literature, etc., but 
we shall consider the omission of the 7-palatal sound after ¢ under 
dentals. That shade of the z-sound heard in put, pull, book, pud- 
ding, etc., has passed entirely over to its sound in dz, hence the 
good majority of Charlestonians pronounce these words (pat, pal, 
bak, padiq; or is it, perhaps, the close Scotch z in come uf, 
Sweet’s low-back-narrow? Not having accurately observed the 
Scotch sound I am unable to decide. Ellis mentions the coexis- 
tence of the two sounds in many words, as (tu pat, batsher). 
The first (tu pat) is very common here, but the second (batsher) 
seems more an individualism (Ellis, p. 175). The same remark 
applies to Walker’s list of words given by Ellis, p. 175. Some 
have one sound, some the other, but all may have the a-sound 
with individual people. According to Ellis the south of England has 
(a), while the north retains the older z-sound of the 17th century. 
The a-sound is a later development. I have never noticed wad 
for would, nor wamen for woman, but should not be surprised to 
hear it in individual cases. It is a pronunciation often heard in 
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England, and I have heard it frequently with older people in 
Western New York and elsewhere. Sheridan gives a list of what 
he calls Irishisms, among which this sound takes a prominent place, 
and we recognize many of the Charlestonianisms just mentioned 
(bal, bash, pash, pal, palpit, padiq, kashen, fat, pat, drav, 
strav), all of which are relics of this 17th century pronunciation, 
adopted by the Irish when they accepted the English tongue for 
their own. This sound is still heard in England and in various parts 
of America (generally with older people) and shows the tenacity 
with which certain sounds perpetuate themselves. The same may 
be said of all the peculiarities noticed. They date back without 
exception to the old country, and are not a new phonetic develop- 
ment in this country. 

The compound vowels offer but few peculiarities. The digraph 
(ei) has the simple sound in the word /ezsuve, which has the two 
pronunciations (lezhs and liizh1), the latter being the more gen- 
eral. The (οἷ) in words like Jdoz/, toil, ozl, has often among the 
lower classes the vulgar pronunciation of (bail), which then 
passes wholly over to (bail, as in G. Hain); the first element of 
the compound seems to be rather an a (cf. Vietor, ibid. p. 37) 
than the z in dut, which Ellis prefers. The employment of the 
wz-sound in du# would seem affected in America. It is only men- 
tioned here because the long Ζ in mine in rare individual cases has 
the former sound (moin). The first element appears to be the o 
in ποέ and the second thez in rzver. Thus it passes from the vulgar 
pronunciation of (bail, tail, 411, to the correct one (boil, etc.). The 
French deauté has given us deauty, written earlier dewte (beutz). 
The modern French pronunciation has not reacted upon this 
word, though it has upon compounds from the same root (beau- 
fort, beaufain) adopted into English. The North Carolina town 
Beaufort reflects the modern French pronunciation (boo-fort), 
while the South Carolina town of the same name reflects the 16th 
century pronunciation of these words (beu-fort, both French and 
English of the 16th century). Meaufain is the name of a street in 
Charleston and is pronounced (beu-feen). I have not observed 
(sheu and seu) for show and sow, though they exist in Western 
New York. 

The consonants do not offer many variations from normal pro- 
nunciation in other parts of the country, but a few peculiarities call 
for our attention. I will begin with the w which is nearest the 
vowels, to whichever class it may finally be placed. Mr. Bristed 
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in his ‘Notes on American Pronunciation,” quoted by Ellis, 
p. 1220, says: ‘The inhabitants of Charleston, and all the 
southern and south-eastern part of the State, pronounce initial w 
(whether at the beginning of a word or syllable) like v. Like v 
to me; perhaps you would call it (bh) or German w (which I own 
myself unable to distinguish from Ὁ). This peculiarity is common 
to all classes, except those of the upper class who have lived in 
Europe or at the North. They are not aware of it. I cannot find 
any European origin for it. It is supposed to come from the 
negroes.” Ellis also quotes from a letter of Prof. March: “A 
large part of the people of this region (Easton, Pennsylvania, U. S.), 
which was settled by Germans, do not use the teeth for English v, 
or make with w the usual English sonancy, and they are said, 
therefore, to exchange wand vw. I dare say the facts are the same 
at Charleston, South Carolina, of which Mr. Bristed speaks. I 
have heard it said that the South Carolina change was started by 
German market gardeners about Charleston, but one would think 
that there must have been some general tendency to this /autver- 
schiebung, or it could hardly have gained currency, as it has, among 
the proudest and precisest of colonial literary aristocracies.”” The 
fact of the matter is that the above statement rests upon a misun- 
derstanding. The exchange spoken of is entirely unknown here. 
I have never heard it myself, nor have any of my colleagues or 
friends, and some of them are native Charlestonians of over seventy- 
five years, with excellent hearing and remarkable powers of 
observation; suchan abnormal sound as that would never have 
escaped them. In my German classes the students of German 
extraction are inclined to pronounce the German w (bh) like the 
English w, a fault which it is impossible to correct. The native 
Charlestonians, however, never make that mistake, but always 
pronounce it like our v There is a large German and Dutch 
element here who speak a passably good English; they may 
exchange the two sounds under discussion, and this may have led 
to the mistake. I have never heard it, if they do.’ The oppo- 
site exchange of w for v is occasionally heard among the lower 
classes, and more rarely even among the higher. Thus we hear 
people speak of their wocation, of being prowoked, etc. In the 
combination wh the ὦ is always silent. When, where, etc., are 
pronounced (wen, wer). 

'Since writing the above I have met one person who makes the mistake 


under discussion. I was tuld that a great many did the same. I hope to 
investigate the matter and give the results.to.the Modern Language Notes. 
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The American 7 has a more distinct sound than Ellis (E. E. P. 
p- 196; cf. also Sweet, Handb. of Phonet., p. 186; Storm, Engl. 
Philel. p. 84 and 105-106) seems to admit for England, although 
far different from the continental 7, and perhaps heard more in its 
effect upon the surrounding vowels than in any distinct sound of 
its own. But the practiced ear will always detect the distinct γ- 
sound in such words as farther, lord, arms, burn, curb, hurt, lurk, 
in comparison with father, laud, alms, bun, cub, hut, luck, which 
are by several phoneticians said to be identical in quality though 
differing in quantity. Bell in his University Lectures (1887, p. 52) 
makes the following excellent distinction between the English and 
the American 7; “The English 7 is abrupt and purely lingual; 
while the American 7 is comparatively long, as well as labialized.” 
Trautmann in his book on Die Sprachlaute distinguishes three 
grades of the 7 under consideration: a) in accented syllables like 
fur, work, scourge, etc., where the vis long; b) in unaccented 
syllables where the 7 is half long, or short, or sometimes under- 
short, and has only the v-sound without the addition of a silent 
vowel, as in fibre, acre, mere, care, beer, tear, fair, etc.; c) the r- 
sound is very fleeting, leaning toward open French o in encore 
when a voiceless consonant follows, as sort, pork, course, but is 
more distinct when a voiced consonant follows, as lord, board, form, 
etc. When the vowel a precedes, it is, however, almost inaudible, 
as in hard, harsh, harp, etc. But never in any of these cases does 
the v-sound, according to Trautmann, entirely disappear, except 
in the pronunciation of the lower classes. These remarks apply in 
general to the pronunciation of the 7 in Charleston, where there 
is always a perceptible v-sound. The final » differs in some cases 
from that in the North and West, and in England. I have never 
observed adventr, djunktr, lektr, neetr, pastr (7), piktr, raptr, 
skriptr, ledjisleetr, senetr, eeprn, so often heard in other parts 
of the country, i. e. the pure 7-sound after the dental instead of tjur 
or tshjr as in the standard pronunciation. This sound may, and 
probably does, exist here. The vulgar pronunciation of (windr) 
to rhyme with (sindr) (window, cinder) is frequent enough, as is 
the case with all the other peculiarities in the pronunciation of 7 
mentioned by Ellis, ibid. p. 201. We have already touched upon 
the disappearance of r-final in words like more, door (pr. moot, 
dooe), etc. It 18 a negligence similar to that of the dropping of the 
5. in the termination -zzg, also very common here, less so at the 
North and West. In the case of 7 the vanish often disappears and 
only (moo, doo) is heard. 
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In passing to the dental series we observe first of all that the 
common terminations (tjur, tjr, tshr) are not especial favorites in 
Charleston. They are of course frequently met with in words like 
(neetshr, neetshur), but are avoided in nzetshurel, or nzetshrl, 
litrzetshur, ledjisleetshr, etc., which are here pronounced neeturel, 
litretur, ledjisleetur, etc., or sometimes even ngetjurel, etc. This 
is the dividing line of the 17th century, and the earlier pronunci- 
ation has been retained here. 

The opposite tendency manifests itself in the guttural series 
where the similar change resulting from the introduction of an z- 
sound between &, g, and a following a-sound has modified the char- 
acter in words like carf, garden (kjart, gjardn), etc. Here belong 
cart, kind, scarlet, sky, guard, guide, garrison, carriage, girl, etc. 
(pr. kjart, kjind, etc.). This change can be traced back as far as the 
18th century (Ellis, ibid. p. 230) and possibly existed even earlier. 
Trautmann explains this phonetic change thus: “ Anstatt der | 
iiblichen hintergaumigen & und g hort man zuweilen, namentlich 
von Alteren leuten, £, und ρ΄, also die mit j und 7 gleichortigen mit- 
telgaumenklapper. . . . Was Walker und Smart fiir eine art von 
eingeschobenem 7 halten, ist das hohe schleifartige nebenge- 
rausch welches die mittelygaumenklapper zu begleiten pflegt, und 
welches durch das abziehen der mittelzunge vom mittelgaumen 
entsteht,” (ibid. p. 183). Prof. C. F. Smith in his article in the 
Southern Bivouac for Nov. 1885 gives this as a peculiarity in 
Virginia also. It is not confined to Virginia and South Carolina. 
I have frequently heard it in Boston and Cambridge, Mass., and 
have no doubt that it is an individual peculiarity all over the 
country. Here it is the prevailing pronunciation. I have, how- 
ever, never heard it called a “breaking” before; that expression 
is only applied to vowels, as far as [am aware. This process is 
called the palatalization of the guttural, and is probably as old as 
language itself. The example “geard” is also very unfortunate, 
as that is not a g, but the palatal 3 (cf. Sievers, pp. 61 and 118, and 
Trautmann, p. 183). The modern yard is the reflex of the A. S. 
(jeard), while garden, though belonging to the same root, does 
not appear until Chaucer’s time, and even then with the hard 
guttural g. Guide appears about the same time (Chaucer) and 
comes to us through the Romance languages, though of Teutonic 
origin ; hence it could not have been influenced in any way by the 
A.S. ind is A.S., but did not have this pronunciation at that 
early date, and probably not till the 18th century. 
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The sound of s in assume, consume, ensue, pursue, pursuer, Sue, 
suet, vacillates between (sh, sj,s). I have heard all three sounds 
in one or another of these words, (enshu, ensju, or ensu). (asjum, 
consjum), etc., is the pronunciation of the schools and educated 
classes, (ashum, etc.), that of the careless and vulgar, while (asuum, 
etc.), belongs to the older pronunciation of the latter part of the 
16th and early part of the 17th centuries, having been preserved 
here, though now seldom heard. This double contagion of the 
development of an 7 before the z of such words, and the consequent 
passage of s to sk, has not spread to other words like suicide, sut- 
able, etc., as was the tendency in England in the 18th century. 
Another peculiarity in the pronunciation of s in combination with Ζ 
is heard in the pronunciation of the word oyster, which here often 
has the sound of (oishtr). The general pronunciation is, however, 
the pure (st), though my own impression is that most people here 
give to the s# a sound midway between that of (st) as heard in the 
English pronunciation of this combination, also heard in many 
parts of Germany, and (sht) as heard in the rest of Germany. It 
is certainly sharper than the s¢ of the North and not so sharp as 
the (sht). 

The exchange of uv for win provoke, vocation, etc., has already 
been mentioned under zw. 

The older voiceless sound of ἐᾷ in with prevails here, (widh) 
never being heard. In all other cases the (th) and (dh) conform 
to the general usage throughout the entire land. 

The above is by no means intended to be a complete and 
exhaustive account of all the peculiarities in the pronunciation of 
Charleston, as that would imply an extended investigation into all 
the strata of society and the employment of competent persons to 
carry iton. I have only given such sounds as I have heard in my 
daily intercourse with the people without even attempting to 
exhaust the subject. I must again caution all not to understand 
the above observations on the peculiarities of Charleston pronun- 
ciation as applying to Charleston alone. The peculiar circum- 
stances under which the whole country was settled would exclude 
any monopoly of sound by any one place, and the different dialec- 
tical peculiarities of England would afford a sufficient variety of 
sounds, both in the mother country and in America, to make the 
comparison of the sounds heard in one place with those of another 
an interesting subject of investigation. Moreover, I. have only 
attempted to treat those sounds based upon the earlier Anglo- 
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Saxon and Romance elements found in England after the Conquest, 
leaving out of consideration the French Huguenot and German 
elements of the population, both of which offer interesting problems 
for the phonetician. Again, the reflex influence of the negro ele- 
ment upon the pronunciation would repay a careful study, and it 
is to be hoped that some one with a sufficient acquaintance with 
the Gullah dialect will some day give the world the result of a 
careful comparison of the mutual influence upon the language and 
pronunciation of both whites and blacks. 

I have not touched in this paper upon the grammatical part of 
the language, but have notes of interest which I hope some day to 
give to the public. 


SYLVESTER PRIMER. 
Co.iigcs or CHarreston, S.C., Dec., 1887. 


V.—GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES IN PLINY’S 
LETTERS. 


In this paper there is presented simply a classification and list 
of all gerunds and gerundives found in the Letters of the Younger 
Pliny, leaving out of account the letters written by Trajan to 
Pliny in the tenth book. Also all cases of the so-called peri- 
phrastic conjugation, where the nominative or accusative of the 
gerundive is used with some form of esse, are omitted. A state- 
ment of the different constructions with their places of occurrence, 
and an estimate of their comparative frequency, is given. The 
results are interesting and may be useful in making comparisons 
with other writers of the Silver Age. 

Gerund, 1. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a sub- 
stantive and used absolutely, without any modifying or dependent 
words except in five cases. 

Dependent upon causa. vivendi 5. 5. 4, I. 12. 3; recitandi 5. 
3. 8, 7.17.5, 8.21.6; edendi 7. 17.5; auspicandi, studendi 3. 5.8; 
placendi 3. 18. 10; irascendi 5. 1.6; praeloquendi 8. 21. 3; con- 
sulendi 7. 27. 16; agendi 6. 31. 12; with ¢empus :-—audiendi 1. 13. 
2; loquendi 3. 20. 3; dicendi 6. 5. 3; studendi 7.9. 16; vendendi, 
comparandi 6. 19. 6; solvendi 7. 19. 10; silendi 8. 14. 6; censendi 
9. 13. 13; with ratio -—edendi 1. 8. 13; quiescendi 1. 5. 16; reci- 
tandi 5. 12. 1, 7.17. 1, 6; medendi 9. 37. 3; with jus -—recu- 
sandi 2.6.2; conducendi 4. 13.7; dicendi 9. 13. 7; querendi 9. 
13. 15; referendi* ad te 10. 31. 1; agendi 10. 56. 4; with meces- 
sitas :—ambiendi 1. 14. 7; judicandi 4. 13. 7, 10. 66. 2; querendi 
6. 22. 3; computandi 6. 33. 9; agendi 9. 40. 2; with studium :-— 
scribendi, recitandi 1. 13. 5; orandi 7. 9. 7; piscendi, navigandi, 
natandi 9. 33.3; with cupido -—audiendi 6. 5. 5; habendi 9. 30. 4; 
with genus :—studendi 1. 6. 2; emendandi 7. 17. 7; praecipiendi 
8. 14.6; venandi 9. 16. 1; with mos -—audiendi 2. 14. 9; in pub- 
licum consulendi* 9. 13. 21; discedendi 10. 96.7; with facultas :-— 
dicendi 3. 3.6; docendi 7. 27.1; testandi* erga eum 8.6.5; with 
potestas :—eligendi 2. 6. 2; inquirendi, denuntiandi 6. 5. 2; with 
modus :—dicendi 8. 14.6; dolendi, timendi 8. 17.6; with occa- 
sto:—legendi, audiendi 2. 2.9; scribendi 3. 17. 1; pretia vivendi 
I. 12. 4; audiendi officio 1. 13. 6; copiam dicendi 1. 20. 18; 
dicendi species 2. 5.6; dulcedo tecum loquendi*(2. 15. 12; initium 
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gradatim desinendi* 2. 14.14; pulchritudo jungendi 3. 19. 2; 
tacendi modestia, sedendi dignitas 3. 20. 3; adeundi locus 4. 16.1; 
scribendi finis, legendi 5. 5. 6; stimulus monendi 5. 17. 4; carendi 
metus 5. 19. 5; forma negandi 5. 20. 7; spem fruendi 6. 1. 1; 
lassitudine sedendi 6. 17. 2; diversitate censendi 6. 27. 3; dicendi 
magistrum 6. 29. 4; eloquendi varietate 6. 33. 8; vis explicandi 
7. 9. 2: carendi dolor 8. 5. 2; dolendi voluptas 8. 16. 5; scribendi 
fiduciam 9. 1. 3; timendi pudor 9. 33. 6; procedendi libido 8. 6. 3. 

The citations marked * contain a modifying word dependent 
upon the gerund. This construction occurs 94 times, and makes 
up 59 per cent of all the gerund uses in Pliny. The frequency 
with which this genitive is used with a few words is noticeable. It 
is found in 48 per cent of all its occurrences with one of these six 
words, causa, tempus, ratio, jus, necessitas and studium. This 
construction seems, from a comparison with the Annals, to be 
about twice as frequent in Pliny as in Tacitus. 

2. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive 
(except in one instance) and used transitively with a dependent 
accusative. _ . 

(a2) With a neuter pronoun :—temptandi aliquid ratio 1. 5. 16; 
faciendi aliquid vel non faciendi vera ratio 6. 27. 4. 

(6) With a personal pronoun :—occasiones obligandi me 2. 13. 
I; materiam se proferendi 9. 13. 2. 

(¢) With demonstrative pronoun :—tempus emendandi eum, id 
est disperdendi 7. 12.1}; propositum illum reprehendi sed hunc 
tuendi 9. 19. 7. 

(4) With an adjective:—cupidum ulteriora audiendi 2. 10. 7; 
studium magna et inusitata noscendi 2. 11. 10; facultatem nova 
magna vera censendi 6. 27. 5; similia inveniendi facultas 7. 9. 2; 
materia plura scribendi 9. 2. 2; with a substantive :—jus tribunatum 
petendi 2. 9. 2; dimidias et dandi et petendi 6. 2.5; necessitas 
calculos tabulamque poscendi 6. 33. 9; materiam insectandi 
nocentes, miseros vindicandi 9. 13. 2; also unum facilitas manu- 
mittendi 8. 16, 1. 

(e) With a relative clause :—intentio quidquid velis optinendi 
4. 7. 3; audiendi, quod difficile, et quod facile, visendi studio 6. 
33. 4; Causae utrique quae desunt adstruendi 9. 7. 4; tantus audi- 
endi quae fecerint pudor quibus nullus faciendi quae 9. 27. 2. 

This last division (¢) might be taken separately, but it seems 
better to place it here as coming logically under the same head. 
There are then 27 cases of this construction, or about 17 per cent 
of all gerund uses. 
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3. Gerund used with prepositions. (4) With ad:—imitandum 
I, 5. 13; audiendum 1. 13. 1; declamandum 2. 14. 2; laudandum 
2.14.6; signandum 2. 20. 10; emendum 3. 6. 4, 8. 2. 7; solven- 
dum 8. 2.7; inquirendum 3. 9. 31; iudicandum 4. 29. 1; exhi- 
bendum 5. 10. 1; scribendum 7. 4. 5, 7. 27.7; agendum 7. 19. 9; 
cedendum 8. 6. 8 ; optinendum 8. 24. 6. In all these 16 cases the 
gerund is used without any modifying adjunct. 

(6) With z2:—dicendo 1. 8. 17, 5. 13. 3; disputando I. 20. 6; 
scribendo 3. 21. 1, 8. 21. 3; continendo 5. 12. 4; edendo 5. 12. 4; 
praedicando 9. 19. 4; laudando ro. 26. 2. In these nine cases also 
there is no modifying adjunct. 

(c) With @-—scribendo 3. 7. 4. The only case found. 

The gerund with ad occurs in every case but one after a verb 
actually or figuratively implying motion. Once it follows an 
adjective: valentior amor ad optinendum 8. 24. 6. 

The ablative with zz is used in six out of the nine cases found 
after an adjective or substantive of quality. This usage forms 
about 17 per cent of the whole number of gerunds. 

4. Ablative of the gerund without a preposition, denoting man- 
ner or means :—audiendo, discendo 1. 10.11 ; agendo 6. 29. 4, 7. 6. 
13 twice; scribendo 7. 24. 8; convalescendo 8. 11. 2; parendo 8. 
14. 5; rescribendo 10. 43. 4. There is, besides, in 6. 29. 5 a 
quotation from Polio, containing the gerund agendo used twice in 
this way, but it is not counted in making this estimate, and we find 
only nine cases of this construction in Pliny. 

5. Of the three cases of the genitive of the gerund depending 
on an adjective, one with a following accusative—cupidum ulter- 
iora audiendi 2. 10. 7—has been already mentioned under §2. 
Another is quoted from Herennius Senecio—vir malus dicendi 
imperitus 4. 7. 5—a parody on Cato’s famous definition of an 
orator. The last case is bene faciendi tenacissima 10, 12. 1. Pliny 
therefore uses this construction only twice. 

Gerundive. 6. Genitive of gerundive agreeing with substantive 
either expressed (a) or understood (4) and dependent upon another 
substantive, or (¢) adjective. 

(a) intentione rei familiaris obeundae 1. 3. 2; veniam recusandi 
laboris et exigendi 1. 8. 1; exercitatio contemnendae pecuniae 1. 
8. 8; ratio scribendae epistulae 7. 6. 8; necessitas agrorum locan- 
dorum 7. 30. 3; necessitas locandorum praediorunr 9. 37. 1; cura 
minuendi aeris alieni 9. 37.2; praediorum comparandorum occasio 
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(6) causa referendae 8. 12. 2; repetundarum with lex, 5 times, 
2. 11. 3, 19. 8, 4. 9. 16, 6. 5. 2, 29. 9; with poenae 2. II. 20. 

(¢) Once dependent upon an adjective instead of a noun, vir 
movendarum lacrimarum peritissimus 2. 11. 3. 16 cases in all, 
about 12 per cent of the whole number of gerundives. 

7. Dative of gerundive and substantive, used as a final clause 
after verb or adjective. This construction occurs only four times: 
agendae rei necessaria I. 8. 7; qui minuendis publicis sumptibus 
constituebantur 2, I. 9; emendis dividendisque agris adiutor 
adsumptus 7. 31. 4. The infrequency of this construction in Pliny 
as compared with Tacitus is very noticeable, In the first six books 
of the Annals we find 65 cases of its occurrence. It makes about 
3 per cent of all the gerundives in Pliny. 

8. Gerundive used in a passive sense in the predicate after cer- 
tain verbs to denote the object of their action. With curare :-— 
defodiendam necandamque 4. 11.7; with dave -—legendos 9. 1. 2; 
legendum 9. 19. 6; with praebere :—conspiciendum se monstran- 
dumque 2. 13. 3; se captandum 8. 12. 2; dentes lavandos frican- 
dosque 8. 18.9; with permittere :—te expoliendum limandumque 
I. 10. 11; with ferve:—quos aemulandos 5. 14.4; with mittere -— 
legendum ediscendum 6. 21.7; with fvadere: aliis adnotanda 7. 
17. 7; with prodere :-—legenda (twice) 8.6.14; with hadere in 
that construction new in Silver Latin (see Draeger, Hist. Syn. 
596, and Thielmann in Wolfflin’s Archiv 2. 69 reported in A. J. P. 
VII 123, 258) :—quae nunc cum ficis et boletis certandum habent 
I. 7.3; cum enitendum haberemus ut 1. 8. 11; quae facienda ac 
tradenda haberemus 8. 14. 4; inpetrandumque a bonitate tua per 
nos habet quod 10.94. 2. -There are 16 cases of this construction, 
making about 12 per cent of all. 

g. Gerundive used as a simple attributive adjective, without so 
close a relation to the verb as in {8 :—silenda 1. 8. 15; laudanda 
1.8.15, 3.21.2; laudandus 1.14.1 ; praetereundum 1. 14. 9; legen- 
dos 2. 17. 8; lectitandos 2.17. 8; damnanda 3. 9.5; supprimendum . 
3. 15. 3; miseranda 4.11. 4; visendum 5. 6.18; pudenda 5. 13.9; 
emendanda 5. 12. 2, 10. 39. 6 ; notandum 6, 11. 3; scribenda 6. 11.3; 
leyenda 6. 16. 3; noscendum 6. 16. 7 ; miranda 6. 20.8; horrenda 6. 
20. 9; visenda 6. 31. 16; spectandum 7. 4.6; veneranda 7. 19.7; 
imitandus 7. 20. 4 ; amandum 7. 24.2; probandum 7. 31.6; trans- 
eunda 8.6.5 ; memoranda 8.6. 5; custodienda 8. 10. 1; numerandus 
8.12. 1; obliviscenda 8. 14.7; tenenda 8. 14.7; miserandum 8. 18.9; 
delenda 9. 10.2; memorandum 9. 19. 3; reprehendenda 9. 26. 5; tem- 
peranda 10. 39.6; reficienda 10. 49..1;.transferenda 10.49.1; con- 
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sulendus 10. 56. 3: remittendos 10. 96. 4. The boundary line 
between this usage and that of {8 (4) is not always easy to fix, 
and doubtless some of the cases given here might by others be 
classed elsewhere. As counted here there are 41 cases of this 
construction, or about 31 per cent of all gerundives. 

10. Gerundive and substantive used with prepositions. (a) 
With ad -—signandum testamentum 1. 9. 2; inplendas facultates 
I. 19. 2; liberos suscipiendos 2. 7. 5; legendos eos 3. 5. 20; co- 
nectendas amicitias 4. 15. 2; audiendos Quintilianum, etc. 6. 6. 3; 
quae noscenda 8. 20.1; hos proferendos 8. 21.2; ordinandum 
statum 8. 24. 2; similia condenda 9. 25.1; cognoscenda quae 9. 
27.2; incendia compescenda 10. 33. 2; colligendum umorem, com- 
mittendum flumini lacum ro. 41. 4; instruendam causam 10. 85. 3. 
Some of the following cases might possibly be regarded as gerunds, 
but it seems much better to consider them as gerundives and class 
them here :—visendum eum 2. 2. 8; simile aliquid elaborandum 
3. 5. 20; me salutandum 4. 13. 3; te salutandum Io. 43. 1; eum 
salutandum 10. 43. 3; quod petendum 4. 15. 4; instruendum se 
ornandumque 6. 25. 3; consulendum te Io. 96. 8. 

(ὁ) With οὗ :—innocentes condemnandos, interficiendos 2. 11. 2. 

(c) With zz -—condicionibus deligendis 1. 14.9; causis agendis 
I. 20. I, 2. 9. 4, 5. 13. 8; eligendo praeceptore 2. 18. 5 ; disponendis 
facultatibus 3. 19.9; Regulo demerendo 4. 2. 4; petendis honori- 
bus 4. 15. 13, 17. 6, 8. 32. 2; inchoandis (honoribus) 4. 17. 6: 
gerendis (honoribus) 4. 17. 6; permutando munere 5. 2. 2; 
retractandis operibus 9. 35. 2; emancipatione inplenda Io. 4. 3; 
exigendis pecuniis 10. 108. 1. 

(4) With de-—senatu habendo 5. 13. 5; agnoscendis liberis 
restituendisque natalibus 10. 72. We find here 45 cases, or about 
34 per cent of all gerundives used in Pliny, the proportional fre- 
quency of occurrence being twice as great as in the corresponding 
construction with the gerund. 

11, Ablative of gerundive and noun used after verbs in the rela- 
tions of separation and means :—abstinui causis agendis 1. 23. 2 ; 
agendis causis distringeretur 5. 5. 3; fruendis voluptatibus crescit 
dolor 8. 5. 2. A rare construction, occurring only in these three 
instances. 

We find then in Pliny 130 cases of the use of the gerundive and 
158 of the gerund, but no strongly marked fondness for any 
particular construction except that of the absolute gerund in the 


genitive after the few words noticed under §1. 
S. Β. PLATNER. 


NOTES. 
_ THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH much. 


That the “ root-vowel” of the Anglo-Saxon /yte/ and /yt is long 
in quantity, may now, since the demonstration of Paul’s conjecture 
(Beitrage, VI 244 f.) by Sarrazin (ib. IX 365 f.), and the further 
confirmation of Sievers’ metrical tests (ib. X 504), be fully accepted. ἡ 
Holthausen has very recently (ib. XIII 590) contributed another 
factor to the solution of the relation between /ytel and mycel. The 
vowel of mycel, according to his acute observation, is due to asso- 
ciation with Zytel, whereas mikils and mikill respectively deter- 
mined the vowel in the Gothic J/ezfz/s and the O. N. 4&7. This 
mutual influence of forms can be traced still further in the produc- 
tion of the English mzch. It is because Skeat, in his Etymological 
Dictionary, perpetuates the notion that much must be derived from 
the O. N. mjok, and in his Principles of English Etymology (p. 
129) disposes of the matter with saying that M. E. muche is “ allied 
to M. E. muchel,” that this definite statement is here made of what 
to many readers must appear plain and self-evident. 

I would further add that assuming muchel in association with 
litel and lite to have supplied much as the fourth term in the 
equation, is but to recognize a process that could be inferred from 
the marked tendency, long prevalent in the language, to couple 
litel with muchel, and lite with much in poetic phrase, in popular 
antithesis and in proverb, etc. Illustrations abound on every 
hand, so that the briefest indication of them will serve the present 
purpose. In King Horn (Wissmann’s ed. 1. 1151 MS C) “ muche 
ne lite” is already a “ Flickphrase”; its perpetuation is marked, 
for example, in Chaucer’s use of “‘ moche and lite” in the Prologue 
l. 494 (notice tel, 1. 490). The Octavian (Northern Version) 
opens with the formula “ Lytylle and mykille, olde and yonge,” 
etc., which, in the varied form of ‘“ Litel and michel, lasse and 
mare,” etc., occurs four times in Amis and Amiloun (Kélbing’s 
ed. p. xlviii). It might be questioned whether in such a passage 
as F. Q. I, VI, xx Spenser intended any special effect by the 
association of the forms “ muchell”’ and “ tle,” but the following 
lines (F. Q. I, IV, xlvi) bear their own testimony : 

“ Then, sighing soft ; ‘I learne that 4 sweet 
Oft tempred is,’ (quoth she) ‘ with msschel/ smart.’” 
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To the proverbial “‘ many a little makes a mickle,” may be added 
the saying, recorded in the Ancren Riwle (p. 296), of the woman 
who, when she saw that with a single straw all her houses were 
set on fire, exclaimed ‘‘ muchel kumed of lutel.” 

I am not unaware that in Morris’ Hist. Outlines (p. 108), in 
Oliphant’s Standard English, in ten Brink’s Chaucerian Gram. 
(p. 14), and in Mason’s Engl. Gram., the native origin of mzch is 
accepted, and that it may be inferred from the notes. v. dad that Dr. 
Murray’s New Dictionary will do the same; but the principle of 
analogy, and its reflection in such uses as have just been noticed, 
have not, to my knowledge, hitherto been applied to the subject. 


James W. BRIGHT. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE AND CORRECTIONS TO THE ARTICLE 
ENTITLED ‘THE ORIGIN OF THE RECESSIVE 
ACCENT IN GREEK.’ 


Professor Collitz has kindly directed my attention to the fact 
that Adalbert Bezzenberger was the first to establish the identity 
of the Greek circumflex on final syllables with the Lithuanian 
‘drawled’ (‘geschliffen’ or better ‘ geschleift’”) tone; see Bezz. 
Beitr. VII 66 f. Hanssen himself; who had neglected to 
acknowledge Bezzenberger’s observation in his article in KZ. 
XXVII 612 ἔ, repaired his omission in KZ. XXVIII 216. He 
there lays claim to originality merely for his attempt to estab- 
lish the same double mode of accentuation for the Gothic as well 
as the Greek and Lithuanian. Brugmann also has neglected to 
mention Bezzenberger’s name in connection with this important 
point in I, E. accentuation; see his Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, Vol. I, §§671, 677. 

On p. 4 of my article, line 6 from the bottom, read sylladles for 
monosyllables; on Ὁ. 36, line 17 from the bottom, θησαυρόν for 
ἐλαφρόν. MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Principles of English Etymology. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT. First 
Series: The Native Element. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1887. xxxiv, 


541 pp. 8vo. 


In Mr. Skeat we have an author who has a just right to construct a work on 
English etymology. He does not address us as “a never writer to ah ever 
reader,” but as one who by his genial, painstaking and productive labor of 
many years has won an enviable position in the knowledge of English in its 
entire history. His Etymological Dictionary has superseded its predecessors, 
and as the work of one man struggling against the odds of a new science it 
will always command high admiration. Nothing could therefore be more 
fitting than that Mr. Skeat should prepare a manual setting forth the principles 
followed in his Dictionary, and according to which he would have the elements 
of etymology taught and studied. And such is the avowed purpose of the book 
now before us. 

With the broadest charity for all previous efforts that have been made to 
expound in a compendious manner, and for purposes of class instruction, the 
principles of English etymology, it must be said that little more has been 
effected by them than to create an increasing demand for something better. 
But this little that has been done is just the “ muchel”’ that Mr. Skeat could 
have desired. Forcan an author ask for more than for an eager and a con- 
fiding public that has undergone a preliminary preparation for the acceptance 
of the best that he may be able to offer? However, Mr. Skeat appears not to 
have fully realized the attitude of his public. He has himself perhaps been too 
much engrossed in its gradual training to take an objective view of the progress 
that it has actually made. This is a matter of serious regret. For had Mr. 
Skeat been fully persuaded of the effect produced on teachers and students of 
English by the work of recent scholarship, to which he himself has contributed 
so much, he would certainly in this instance, it must be believed, have written 
a very different book. At a time when such a work as Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary has found its way to every teacher’s table; when the successive 
parts of the great historical dictionary of the Philological Society are eagerly 
awaited by hundreds who never before had so keen an interest in the story 
of their own language ; when teachers are struggling with the technical pages 
of Ellis, and looking for a new edition of Sweet’s History of English Sounds ; 
when they are poring over the centuries of a past literature now restored to 
them by the publications of learned societies; when they are delving in 
scientific periodicals and monographs printed in foreign tongues; when, in 
short, they are looking everywhere for help towards release from a trifling 
dilettanteism that has so long enveloped the study of English in a false and 
unsubstantial glamour, surely at such a time, if ever, a writer on the principles 
of English etymology might have, nay, should have, broken with the tradition 
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of treating the subject with something akin to temporizing timidity. That Mr. 
Skeat has thus underestimated the general need, and therefore written a book 
with his eye too much on the past, or at most ona partially misunderstood 
present, has resulted in the production of a work which, with all its merits— 
for it is not without these—must be acknowledged to fall short of the expecta- 
tions first aroused by its announcement. 

But every writer, it may be said, has the right to address a class of his own 
choice, and that the critic should only be concerned in considering how the 
adopted plan of a work has been carried out. According to this primary 
principle of criticism, Mr. Skeat’s book, it must be admitted, will prove good 
reading to such “ beginners in philology” as are here particularly kept in view, 
for “8 well-experienced archer hits the mark his eye doth level at.” It has 
been Mr. Skeat’s purpose to write a popular book which is to serve less as an 
end in itself than as a stimulating mean to something better. The reader is 
supposed to be in need of such a general survey of the scope and nature of the 
science of English etymology as shail engender in his mind an interest, and 
(shall it be said?) a respect, which the tradition of the schools has too per- 
sistently withheld from a methodical study of his vernacular. And this 
purpose has been fairly well executed. Here are offered a succession of - 
chapters, written in a clear and attractive style, to which the reader is required 
to bring no further preparation than the possession of a well tempered dispo- 
sition to be assured of an introduction to the true significance of a complex 
subject. This concession to the reader’s point of view is the most prominent 
feature of the author’s method, and determines the structure of the entire 
work. 

Coming closer to the work, attention may first be directed to its contents in 
general. The heads of the chapters indicate with sufficient fullness the author's 
plan ; these may be thus briefly summarized: The composite nature and varied 
sources of the vocabulary; Dialects in the Middle English and in the Anglo- 
Saxon periods ; History of the long vowels; The cognate Teutonic and the 
cognate classical languages; Grimm’s law; Verner’s law; Ablaut; Umlaut ; 
Prefixes and suffixes; Derivation from roots; Modern English spelling; 
Phonetic spelling ; English consonants ; Phonological changes; Doublets and 
compounds; Early words of Latin origin; The Celtic, the Scandinavian, 
the Old Friesic and the Old Dutch element; Effects of accent. These are 
mostly topics of fundamental importance in an historical sketch of the lan- 
guage ; it were cavilling to insist that a different selection and grouping should 
necessarily have been made. The author’s reader—an exact description of 
him cannot be hazarded—whether reading for an examination in the Civil 
Service, or for any other not too serious purpose, will set a high value on the 
exposition of these topics, and in many instances, doubtless, feel particularly 
edified by those parts which he is least prepared to understand. 

But playing fast and loose in an endeavor to fit a reader to Mr. Skeat’s pages 
is not bringing us, it must be felt, to any fixed line from which to measure in 
more exact criticism. We are therefore compelled to turn back and to start 
afresh by construing the author’s purpose more rigidly than he himself has 
done. The preface opens with a promise which if rightly fulfilled would have 
yielded just the sort of book Mr. Skeat should have written for us. It is there 
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stated that the phonetic laws and the principles of change and growth in words 
according to which the results recorded in the Etymological Dictionary have 
been obtained, need to be formulated and illustrated in some definite order. 
This is recognizing a need which is in no sense imaginary. It has been asked 
again and again, why the English etymologist does not take a hint from the 
methods employed, for example, in the domain of French, and deduce a body 
of rules and principles by which his work may be studied in a systematic 
manner; and this necessity has clearly impressed Mr. Skeat, from whose own 
statements one would be led to expect his present volume, as a help to the use 
of his Dictionary, to correspond in the main to Brachet’s Introduction. But 
Mr. Skeat has disappointed this hope. He has neither given us a systematic 
treatise on the phonetics, phonology, and morphology of English, nor even put 
his selected chapters on the history of the language in such form as to consti- 
tute a well planned text-book for elementary classes. And yet, in spite of its 
failures, it is as a text-book in the schools that Mr. Skeat’s book must be 
acknowledged as by far the best that has yet been produced for the subject, 
and as such it can, and it is hoped will, be used with good effect. The 
teacher will, however, have to be on his guard against extreme disproportions, 
such as the undue space allotted to the treatment of Grimm’s law, and will 
have to elicit laws and principles which are often concealed under a mass 
of excellent though not always well elucidated material. He should also be 
able, in many cases, to supplement the author's views with the results of such 
recent investigations as have here received little or no recognition, and to 
complete chapters that are fragmentary, such, for example, as the “ Note on 
the short vowels ” (p. 71). 

In the hope then that teachers and private students of the elements of 
English philology will make proper use of this volume which is so far in 
advance of all other works of the same class, a few observations will be made 
that may serve to characterize with some minuteness the author’s method, as 
well as modify or correct an occasional statement. 

In the fifth chapter the Anglo-Saxon long vowels are traced to their modern 
products, and since it is acknowledged at page 27 that it is ‘* the chief object 
of the present work to exhibit so many examples of regular changes in the 
vowel-sounds as to enable the student to observe some of the phonetic laws 
for himself, or at least to understand them clearly,” this may be taken asa 
typical chapter. This will also be found to belong to the more satisfactory 
portions of the book, for the author desists, for a refreshing moment, from an 
habitual elaboration of arguments to show that English has a history, and 
proceeds directly with the matter of that history, appropriately selecting, on 
the ground of the comparative simplicity of the processes involved, the destiny 
of the long vowels, as a beginning to the study of that complexity of changes 
which, in the course of centuries, has taken place in the language. As a 
general criticism at this point, the suggestion may be ventured that the classi- 
fication of words according to the consonants following the primary vowel 
would with advantage have been subordinated to a more simple and compre- 
hensive outline. In the case, for example, of A.-S. ¢ (§45), the law of change 
in its simplest form might first have been illustrated with a list in which this 
law has been followed with exactness. This would be the type of sé3—sooth ; 
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dém—doom ; méd—mood ; tél—tool, etc. The remaining products of the same 
original sound could then be given in comprehensive categories ; of these there 
would in this case be two: (a) The vowel (high-back-narrow-round) has, in 
contrast to the chief law, been shortened. Illustrations are, fét—/foot > géd— 
good ; héd—hood ; ¢éc—cook ; hdec—hook, etc. (δὴ) The vowel has been not only 
shortened, but also unrounded and lowered, as in dréSor—brother ; mdédor— 
mother; dSer—other ; bldd—blood ; fildd—flood ; mdéste—must ; gléf—glove ; dds— 
doth, etc. Under these heads the classification according to the consonants 
should be retained and made the basis of special observations. A free use, 
moreover, of dialect-forms, particularly of the Scottish, could be effectively 
made to enforce, often by contrast, the course of development followed in 
standard English. Another restriction or two must be made in connection 
with the chapter on the long vowels. The diphthongs, which in the Middle 
English period were developed from a vowel and a following palatal or guttural 
consonant, are here partially merged in the categories of the simple sounds. 
This confusion necessarily occasions a number of additional explanations, but 
these, however carefully made, do not compensate for the lack of such explana- 
tion where it has been omitted, nor do they counterbalance the disadvantage of 
a faulty classification. This important phenomenon, therefore, of the devel- 
opment of a new class of diphthongs, is not sufficiently individualized for the 
beginner, either by the incidental treatment it receives in connection with the 
simple vowels, or by the fuller observations in the chapter on the consonants, 
or by both combined. Again, there is a conspicuous omission of a proper recog- 
nition of the doctrine of open and closed syllables as affecting vowel quantities 
in the Middle Period (notice, however, such incidental remarks as are found at 
pages 309, 313, etc.). And the principle of sentence-accent is also not well 
grasped, as is shown in the rather curious explanation offered for "σέ asa 
differentiated form of “ naught”: “ΒΥ constant use,” we are told, “ saughé was 
often ‘widened’ to sot” (p. 55); so too the development of one, aw and a from 
the common base dx (p. 56) would well have served to enforce the same impor- 
tant principle; it is not specific enough to speak merely of “ the indefinite 
article,” 

To pass on to other portions of the work, it will be noticed that in the trans- 
lation of Verner’s law (p. 149), the sonant spirant—the intermediate sound 
between the surd spirant and the ultimately attained sonant stop—is entirely 
suppressed, which for “ the beginner ” must occasion an element of unclearness 
in some of the illustrative examples. And since we are dealing with “ prin- 
ciples,” it is not correct to say (p. 152) that the participle s/agen is the early 
form of the modern siain, for the Anglo-Saxon s/agen would have given 
*slawn, just as dragen has given drawn, The forms in the early language, as 
Mr. Skeat well knows, were both s/agen and s/egen, and these are both regularly 
represented in the Chaucerian forms s/awen (like drawen) and slayn, and it is 
the latter of these that persists in the present s/ain (cf. fegen > fain). At 
the same page it were better to say that the v-forms (of the present and first 
preterit stems, as defined later on) have been levelled under the s-forms, than 
to attribute the form-association to the influence of the infinitive alone. And 
now that Mr. Skeat has made use of an excellent term, “ form-association,” we 
must wonder that he has not expanded illustrations of this “ principle” to an 
entire chapter, which would have been exceedingly appropriate to his book. 
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Mr. Skeat’s method of dealing with the principle of Ablaut (vowel-grada- 
tion) is too serious a matter to pass without comment. It is difficult to under- 
stand why more care has not been taken in this subject to conform to scientific 
exactness. The chapter opens admirably with the illustration of Aefr-ecv, which 
is the best introduction that could be made. But to our great amazement, 
instead of proceeding at once with the drizve-class, and then to the choose-class, as 
would have been easy and natural, and made an exposition of ablaut in its main 
features comprehensible at a glance, we find Mr. Skeat suddenly interrupting 
the poetry of true scientific order with the doggerel of a classification which 
has so often been rejected, and which in this instance recoils on its adherent 
with dreadful havoc. Furthermore, it were surely not to be expected that in the 
same volume where special attention is given to Verner’s law, ablaut would be 
discussed without the remotest reference to accentuation. This disregard of 
the original shiftings of stress brings with it a train of unhappy consequences: 
nothing is said of syllabic nasals and liquids; the stem of the perfect plural, 
etc., is declared to be “of comparatively small importance” (p. 162); the 
significance of classifying stems according to the elements following the vowel 
is not rightly set forth. Mr. Skeat should also have been more exact in describing 
the value of the Gothic breakings a/ and a#, and used diacritical marks to dis- 
tinguish them from the diphthongs; and his description of the reduplicating 
syllable, “‘ the initial letter of the verb is repeated, followed by the diphthong 
ai,” contains a serious slip of the pen. 

A single observation will be made on the subject of Umlaut (vowel-muta- 
tion). The Teutonic scholar will not permit it to be said that e. g. “ *gold-in 
became gy/d-en quite regularly ” (p. 193, see also p. 197 and §193). Reference 
to Sievers’ A.-S. Grammar, §93, note, will suffice to set the matter right. 

Chapter XVIII, in which there is brought together much excellent material 
on the history of the English consonants, cannot, for want of space, be now 
reviewed with any degree of fullness. A few points only will be lightly 
touched upon. In reporting the changes through which geminated g (cz) has 
passed (p. 365), the author has again failed to distinguish, with elementary 
clearness, important underlying “ principles.” To leave aside the difficult 
matter of exactly determining the early phonetic value of cg, it is quite inad- 
missible to allow a presentation of its subsequent values that does not aim to 
reconcile the apparent incongruity of such facts as: A.-S. secg > modern sedge ; 
A.-S. seeg-an > modern say. Merely to say that “ in some cases A.-S. cg= E. 
y, i. e. is vocalised; as in kegan, to fay; licgan, to fie; bycgan, to buy,” is not 
only to declare as true that which is quite impossible, but it is also to create 
the hurtful impression that such matters are the sport of the blindest caprice. 
In like manner no clue is given to an explanation of the origin of the final 
f-sound in words like tough, trough, enough, etc. (p. 361). The delicate factor 
of differentiation of form according to sentence-use is here involved. The 
true solution of this interesting problem, which I hope, on some other occasion, 
to discuss in detail, lies in the direction pointed out by Prof. ten Brink at page 
34 of his Chaucerian Grammar, and may also be inferred from Dr. Karsten’s 
theory for the origin in French of moeuf from modum; -buef < -bodo; blef «( 
bladum ; nif <nidum, etc. (Modern Language Notes, III 8§ f.). Another 
instance of inexactness of method is furnished in the remark (p. 400) that 4 
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‘certainly sends, in some instances, to turn the vowel into the mod. E. long ¢” ; 
a tendency that is well enough understood to admit of some generalization. 

The short digression on “ ghost-words” (p. 398) may be cited in illustration 
of the author's practice of introducing at times, and in the most genial manner, 
matters of curious knowledge. As ‘‘ghost-words” Mr. Skeat, in his “ Presi- 
dential Address” (the reference is given at p. 399, note 1), designates “ words 
which had never any real existence, being mere coinages due to the blunders of 
printers or scribes, or to the perfervid imaginations of ignorant or blundering 
editors.” Of these spectres it may be permitted to contribute a few specimens 
to the general fund. In the prose preface to the Anglo-Saxon Boethius all the 
printed editions give AKsninxg in place of the manuscript form Ayning (the 
dotted y is unmistakable). In the same line will be found dec Ledene which is 
the creation of Rawlinson’s printer; the manuscript reading is boc Ledene. 
Junius, who prepared the copy used by this printer, wrote both dvc and δες in 
one ; whether he first wrote o, or ¢, he afterwards attempted to change the vowel 
to the alternative form, and in the chances of survival in the printed book the 
lot fell to Φ. The curious part of the story, however, is that this accident called 
forth from Jacob Grimm an elaborate argument (Gidttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1833, pp. 1586 f.) showing that doc-Ledene, a compound, is the only 
admissible form. Another example, and one that answers more exactly to the 
narrower definition of a “ ghost-word,” occurs in the same text at page 28 (line 
29) of Fox’s edition. Here ormod of the Bodl. MS was misread by Junius, and 
has been retained by all the editors, as crimod. Junius afterwards inserted 
ormod in his marginal readings from the Cotton MS, but this never aroused 
the suspicion of one of the editors, who are, however, all to be praised for 
withholding conjectures as to the etymological relations of their cherished 
crinod. For words which agree with “ ghost-words” in the circumstances of 
their production, but differ from them in being real words, I suggest the name 
mask-words. The fictitious compound Jdec-Ledene is therefore in strictness a 
mask-word. To illustrate further, it is interesting to notice that Tennyson's 
‘wily Vivien” has been playing her rdle under a false name, in a linguistic 
mask. In the recent publication of a ‘Merlin’ MS, the editor, M. Gaston 
Paris, makes us aware (Introduction, p. xlv) that the name Vivien, for the lady 
of the lake, which appears first in the-Lancelot, is a faulty reading for Niniane 
(cf. Modern Language Notes, III 78, note 2). A parallel case in the confusion 
of the same initial letters led the early printers into the error of naming the 
author of the Speculum Stultorum Vigellus, instead of Nigellus; and the author 
of Piers the Plowman is indebted for one of his names, Robert, to a still more 
curious mistake (Skeat’s ed. 1886, II, pp. xxviii and 131). 

The following varia may be allowed to close this notice: The foot-notes at 
pages 171 and 354 are in conflict with each other. That “ German editors 
replace τὸ by Ὁ" (p. 299) is an anachronism. Dr. Joseph Wright's investigation 
of the dialect of Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire (cf. The Academy, 
March 3, 1888) promises to throw new light on the origin of #4 in words like 
father, mother, hither, etc. (p. 369). The nomenclature as expounded at page 40 
(cf. p. 43, note) is, so far as it relates to the term “Anglo-Saxon,” altogether a 
mistaken one, and only serves tointroduce new and unnecessary complications. 
Finally, the hope remains to be expressed that Mr. Skeat’s Second Series of 
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Principles, which is to complete the plan of the entire work, will not be long 
delayed, and that when it comes it will reveal the author at his best in scientific 
precision in combination with his never failing felicity of presentation. 

James W. BRIGHT. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles; founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Morray,LL.D. Part III. Batter—Boz. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 
1887. 


An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the manuscript collections of the late 
Joseph Bosworth, Ὁ. D., F. R.S. Edited and enlarged by T. NORTHCOTE 
ΤΟΙ, M.A. Part III. Hwi-Sar. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 
1887. 


The great English dictionary is progressing slowly. The preface to Part II 
(see Journal, VII 514) was dated September, 1885, and that to Part III is dated 
January, 1887, althodgh Part III was not received in this country until some 
months later. It continues to be characterized by fullness and thoroughness, 
and the immense amount of labor necessary to secure these objects causes the 
publication to be necessarily slow. Part III contains 8765 words, of which 
5323 are main words, 1873 combinations, and 1569 subordinate entries. Of the 
5323 main words, 3802 are in current use, 1379 obsolete, and only 142 foreign, 
or imperfectly naturalized. V 

Every article is replete with interest and information. A glance at the 
twelve closely printed columns comprising the treatment of the verb Be well 
shows the systematic completeness of the work. We find B&zsard duly 
recorded, but in its usual meaning no earlier example is given than one ina 
letter of Dec, 29, 1880, from Chicago to the Manchester Evening News. Boy- 
cott appears on the last page, the earliest example being from Zhe 7imes of 
Nov. 20, 1880, so that these two words have come into current use within eight 
years. The earliest example of Boy is from Becket, c. 1300. It occurs in both 
Kyng Horn and Havelok the Dane, thought by some to be a quarter of a century 
earlier; but as Dr. Murray assigns the date ¢. 1300 to each of these, he doubt- 
less did not think it necessary to record these passages. It looks singular to 
see the word Bower, as used in Euchre, occurring in literature not earlier than 
1871, and that in Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee, when it has been so long used 
colloquially. I doubt not that many American works, such as Baldwin’s 
‘Flush Times,” or Judge Longstreet’s ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,” would show much 
earlier examples. We find Blase and Biased, as applied to animals, first used 
in the seventeenth century, but Blase-faced, so common in this country, is not 
recorded. Both words, as applied to trees, are marked “U. S.,” and the 
earliest examples given are from Wesley’s works, 1737. Slatherskite, spelt also 
Bletherskate, is marked “dial, and U. S. collog.’ The latter form is quoted 
from the Scotch song Maggie Lauder, c. 1650, while of the former, the usual 
form in this country, no earlier example is given than one from Bartlett’s 
Americanisms, 1848. While we find many compounds of B/we, and even Blue- 
nose,‘‘a nickname for a native of Nova Scotia” (Judge Haliburton’s Clock- 
maker, 1837-40), we miss the “Biue-hen's chickens,” who certainly deserve a 
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position in the great dictionary, if the Blue-noses are honored with one. Among 
these compounds Bie Peter appears, both in its older nautical sense, and in 
its more recent application to the signal for trumps in Whist, of which the 
earliest example given is from Beeton’s Handy Book of Games, 1875. The 
term has crossed the ocean to this side, and has risen above the level of slang. 
Scotland is credited with the verb Bend“ to drink hard,” and the noun 
Bender =“ a hard drinker,” but the cognate Americanism “on a bender ” finds 
no place, so it must still be relegated to the dictionary of slang. It is some- 
what remarkable that the etymology of Sig has not yet been discovered. Dr. 
Murray says that it is “ first known in end of thirteenth c. in writers of North- 
umbria and North Lincolnshire: hence perhaps of Norse origin ’—which 
Prof. Skeat had already suggested— “ but its derivation is entirely unknown.” 
The earliest example given is from the Havelok. Another common word of 
unknown etymology is Bigot. This part of the dictionary ends with Jos, but 
its use as a pseudonym by Dickens is unrecorded. 

The few illustrations here given show the minuteness with which the vocabu- 
lary of the language is being treated. It would be well if a larger number of 
distinctively American works were read, lest many words, chiefly colloquial, 
should lack record in the pages of this invaluable Thesaurus of the English 
language. It should embrace the whole vocabulary of both branches of the 
English-speaking race, for, when once completed, it will be a κτῆμα ἐς aei, and 
it is not likely that the work will be done over again within the lifetime of any 
now living, if ever. 

After five years intermission we welcome Part III of the Bosworth-Toller 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary, of which Parts I and II were noticed in this Journal 
(V 359). This part is unaccompanied by any preliminary statement, so that 
we are not informed as to the respective shares of Prof. Toller and the late Dr. 
Bosworth. It will be noticed, however, that the letters of the alphabet are not 
treated as fully as heretofore. Under ¢ we do not find the repetition of Dr. 
Bosworth’s statement that it was pronounced as in Modern English, e. g. A.-S. 
win = wine, which pronunciation is upheld by Dr. Weymouth, but all remarks 
on pronunciation are omitted. I hoped to find some further elucidation of 
icge gold (Beowulf, 1107), and imege /dfe (Beowulf, 2577), but nothing further 
has been discovered. In the few words examined I cannot find that any addi- 
tion has been made to Grein from the poetic vocabulary. Prof. Toller’s great 
service to Anglo-Saxon lexicography is the incorporation of the prose vocabu- 
lary with that of the poetry in one work, and the giving us for the first time a 
fairly complete dictionary of the Old English language. An illustration of the 
extent to which the vocabulary is thus increased may be found under rego/. Grein 
gives but ove example from the poetry (Guthlac, 460), which is duly entered; 
but Prof. Toller divides the meanings of vego/ into three subdivisions, under 
the first of which we have mine, under the second ¢wo, and under the third éen 
examples from the prose. Also, Grein finds but one compound, regol-faest, in 
the poetry. This is given by Toller, although with no citation but that from 
Grein, and seven other compounds are added from the prose. This develops 
into more than a column of fine print what occupies four lines in Grein. Per 
contra, under reord, but fwo examples are given from the prose, one from Kem- 
ble’s Matthew, Rushworth MS (here gecydep should be gecypaep, Skeat’s ed.), 
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and one from Smith’s Baeda. All the rest are taken from Grein, and some of 
those given by Grein are omitted. reodian is given with the example from the 
Elene 1239, after Grein, but with no meaning, only (ἢ). Grein says “ cribrare?" 
and Zupitza “ nach Grein, sieben,” so the student should have had at least this 
much help to the meaning. Some words just here have been examined, as 
reddan, redfan, reénig, reénig-mdéd, reord-bcrend, with the result that the only 
citations are those from Grein. The form redni, given by Zupitza, is not noted, 
and redénig-mdd, Elene 320, is wanting in Grein and here. The inference from 
this is that Prof. Toller has not made use of the glossaries to separate pieces 
of A. S. poetry, as that to Zupitza’s Elene, for example, and has relied upon 
Grein for the poetic vocabulary. Grein’s citations, while very full, and full 
enough for all ordinary purposes, are not complete ; but, except in the case of 
very common words, it would be well for a later lexicographer to make use of 
all available helps to secure completeness in citations of examples. Perhaps 
omissions of words will be found by those who search for them, but it is 
probable that they will be few. Prof. Toller seems to have taken great pains 
to secure accuracy in the prose vocabulary, and is to be congratulated on the 
result. I hope that Part IV is so far advanced that we shall not have to wait 
another five years for it. An appendix will doubtless be needed, but that can 
be prepared more at leisure, James M. GARNETT. 


Epicurea. Edidit HERMANNUS USENER. Leipzig, Teubner, 1887. 


With winning frankness Professor Usener tells us in the preface to his 
Epicurea that he was attracted to Epicurus, not by his admiration of the 
Philosophy of the Garden, but by the difficulty and obscurity of our great 
source of information on the subject, Diogenes Laertius. He cared more for 
the philological nuts to be cracked than for the philosophical fruits to be 
gathered. However, the discovery that much help was to be gained from a 
study of the MSS led from one thing to another. If a part is to be mastered, 
the whole must be understood, and the result is a most important contribution 
to the documentary history of Greek philosophy, and not only so, but a study 
full of interest and instruction even to those homines grammatici who usually 
have little pleasure in Epicurus and things Epicurean. 

After an account of the codices and the principal critical editions of Dio- 
genes L., and after supplementing his own work by a number of emendations, 
Usener takes up the question of the attitude of D. L. towards Epicurus, and 
denies that he was either Epicurean or Empiric. A man who knew no Epicu- 
rean later than the time of Zeno could not have been an Epicurean. A man 
who did not know Sarapion or Glaukias could not have been a physician of the 
Empiric sect. 

As for the sources of D., Usener agrees with Wilamowitz in thinking that it 
is high time to put an end to investigations about your ‘tenth transmitters’ of 
other people’s learning, about Demetrius, Diocles, Favorinus. Why, those who 
have called Diogenes a miserable compiler or an unqualified ass have done 
him too much honor. D., did not rise even to the dignity of being a copyist; 
he merely hired other people to copy for him, and on the strength of this 
literary activity took to himself the glory of authorship. In those days a man 
bought books as one buys wines, and decanted them as one decants wines, not 
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without mixing vintages and blending manufactures. It was a common trick 
of the times to take what we should call text-books or manuals, add, cut out, 
change, and then publish them again under new titles as new books. 
Galen complains of it as Tertullian complains of it, and how justifiable these 
complaints were is shown by specimens of this doctoring process taken from 
the Laertian life of Plato, and from that part of book X which forms the setting 
of the Third Moral Epistle of Epicurus. In the latter case our friend, whom 
we will continue to call Laertius, sent to the shop a lot of ‘ copy,’ consisting of 
a number of ‘ books’ on the history of philosophy. This work belonged toa 
much earlier period, say to the time of Nero or the Flavii, and was addressed 
to some Neronian blue-stocking like Pamphila or to some of the Concumdbentes 
Graece of Juvenal. Together with this work were sent four compositions by 
Epicurus himself, and also a scholarly epitome of the Duties of the Sage 
according to Epicurus. The wild medley that ensued is what we have in our 
texts. But let us forgive Diogenes for the sake of the precious letters of Epi- 
curus, without which we should be debarred from access to the esoteric disci- 
pline of the school. Unfortunately the terminology employed itself needs a 
key, and Professor Usener declines the task of interpreting the language of 
the epistles and contents himself with indicating the sources and the methods. 
As to the genuineness of the letters, the first, the Epistle to Herodotus, is above 
suspicion. The second, the Epistle to Pythocles, was not written by Epicurus 
himself, but made up by an Epicurean from the master’s work epi φύσεως. 
The only passage that may have been taken as it stands from Epicurus is the 
prooemium, but all of it goes back to the master, always, of course, with the 
reservation that Epicurus himself drew largely on his predecessors for his 
explanations of physical phenomena, The third letter, the Epistle to 
Menoeceus, is written with great care. We are called on to note the equable 
cadence of the periods, the dainty pointedness of the language, and the almost 
Isocratean avoidance of hiatus—a mechanical excellence, by the way, which 
we find in some of the poorest writers. This elegance of style—which Epi- 
curus notoriously not only neglected but despised—might at first make us 
suspicious of the genuineness of this production, but the fact is that by far the 
most of Epicurus’ works belonged to the class of ὑπομνήματα of which no style 
was expected, and that he has been judged by these rather than by those frag- 
ments in which we can trace the same elegance of style that characterizes the 
third epistle. But the genuineness is put beyond a doubt by the testimony 
not only of Clemens Alex. and Laertius, but of Seneca, Sextus Emp., Lactan- 
tius, and Ambrosius, the last named of whom actually translates one passage 
and summarizes another. 

The last Epicurean contribution is the /ibellus vere aureus Κύριαι δόξαι, Cicero's 
ratae sententiae (de fin. II 7, 20), which Usener prefers to call selectae sententiae on 
the strength of another passage of Cicero (de nat. deor. I 30, 85) and by reason of 
the appropriateness of the designation. This selection, however, was no more 
made by Epicurus himself than the aphorisms of Hippocrates were put together by 
Hippocrates, or the problems of Aristotle by Aristotle. The choice, after we 
pass the first four (ἡ τετραφάρμακος), does not seem to have been wisely directed. 
Leading doctrines have been omitted, secondary ones introduced. And then 
there are traces of the rude severance of sentences from their context, there 
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are inconsequences of arrangement, there are doublets upon doublets, proofs 
enough in all conscience to sustain Gassendi in his thesis that the Κύριαι δόξαι, 
like the Enchiridion of Epictetus, was a selection from the various works of 
the philosopher. 

To these four important documents Usener has added not only all the frag- 
ments of Epicurus that have come down to us from antiquity, but also the 
various references to his doctrines. Needless to say the fragments of Philo- 
demus have had a special fascination for the editor of the Epicurea, who says 
with the openness of a great scholar, ‘ fateor hic illic me cum litteras sensu 
cassas adponere taederet, ultra probabilitatem lusisse potius quam restituisse,’ 
and actually indulges in a laugh at an exploded conjecture of his own. 

In fine, the work is the fruit of many years of labor, and that the labor of a 
great master. It is the bulkiest book that bears the honored name of the 
editor, and the meagre outline given here fails utterly to do justice to the im- 
portance of the work in matter and in method. 


B. L. G. 


Schriftsprache und Dialekte im Deutschen nach Zeugnissen alter und neuer 
Zeit. Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache von ADOLF SOCIN. 
Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1888. 


The relation of the various German dialects to a generally recognized Schri/t- 
sprache, their struggle for supremacy as affected by political, religious and other 
circumstances, presents one of the most interesting and difficult problems of 
philological criticism. Twice in the earlier history of the German language 
an approximate unity seems to have been attained, and the final supremacy of the 
present New High German as the dominant literary speech cannot be dated earlier 
than the German classics of the eighteenth century. A book which undertakes 
to give the history of this gradual development can be written from two points 
of view. The author may give us his own results, based upon extensive inves- 
tigation of the subject, with due recognition of the work of those scholars who 
have labored in the same line. But he may also refrain from making original 
investigations, simply presenting what others have thought and discovered con- 
cerning the problems in question. The present volume belongs to the latter 
class. It is agreeable to notice that its young author does not impose upon us 
immature views of his own, which in the face of the vast material would at 
best be the repetition of others. We find in a careful and diligent manner 
here recorded the results of the work of leading investigators in the field, and 
beginners in the study of German philology will doubtless read Socin’s book 
with much benefit. The author’s shyness in the expression of original opinions 
should not, however, have been carried so far as to cause him to refrain from 
pointing out new fields of inquiry, from propounding new problems and 
opening up suggestive perspectives. The book is written in a singularly cir- 
cuitous style, which makes it a task to struggle through the 536 pages. 

J.G. 
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RHEINISCHES MusEuM. Vol. XXXIX.! 


Pp. 1-26. Ed. Zarncke. Parallels to the elopement in Miles Gloriosus. 
Rohde, Bacher, and Ribbeck have already called attention to a similar plot in 
the Arabian Nights. In the same line Z. discovers new instances. Closely 
akin to the plot in our play is the Albanian story of ‘ The priest and his wife,’ 
and the Syrian tale of the ‘ Rich Jew and his wife,’ where the intercourse is 
carried on by means of a secret door and an underground passage. More 
finished instances of the same tendency are ‘La buona Grazia del Gobbo’ 
in Italian, and the Turkish story called by Radloff ‘Das mit List gefreite 
Madchen,’ and ‘ Kamaralsaman and the wife of the jeweler’ of the Arabian 
Nights, The legends of ‘ The wife of the goldsmith ’ and ‘ The faithful fisher- 
man’s son’ and Inclusa of the Seven Sages stand in closer relation to M. G. from 
the fact that they are acted on the seashore and the abduction is accomplished 
by sea. The legend of Inclusa embodied in the framework of the Seven Sages 
has travelled through the civilized world. Both have the opening of the wall 
and the escape by sea. In both the husband is duped and assists the lovers in 
their flight. And as inthe Arab. Nights Kamaralsaman makes a present of a 
female slave, so M. G. makes a present of Palaestrio. So many points in com- 
mon are not accidental, but the original Greek legend must have been the basis 
of these stories. 

Pp. 27-33. O.Apelt. Sextus Empiricus. Conjectural emendations on 15 
passages. 

Pp. 34-64, 239-59. J. Beloch. Financial history of Athens. 1. Taxation of the 
allies. Pericles, Thuc. II 13, puts the annual contributions of the confederate 
states at 600 talents, while the lists from 466-5 to 440-30 show that the taxation 
amounted to 460 talents. After the incorporation of Aegina the tribute never 
rose above 400 talents. To reach so high a figure Pericles must have added 
the revenues from Samos and the customs levied on the Thracian Bosporos. 
The estimate of Aristides had been doubled in 425-4, and when in 414 the 
enormous expenses of the war demanded larger revenues and many of the 
allies threatened to revolt, political reasons suggested a change. <A system of 
duties replaced the tribute. 

2. Kirchhoff’s view that besides the sacred treasury there was also a secular 
depository is untenable. After a certain time the surplus of the tribute was 
consecrated to Athena Polias and merged with the income of the temple. So, 
strictly speaking, there was no state treasury. 


1 The report of the Rh. Mus., which has fallen into arrears owing to the illness and the 
death of our lamented collaborator, Professor John H. Wheeler, will be brought up as soon as 


possible.—Eprtor A. J. P. 
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3. The revenues of temples came from the temple lands of Attica, the 
KAnpovyia, the ἀπαρχή of the tribute, and a tenth of confiscated property. 
Guided by the income of the Delian temple B. gives a probable estimate for 
that of Athena. Adding the income of Athena Nike, 1 talent, and τῶν ἄλλων 
θεῶν, 13 talents, we have before the Peloponn. war 44 talents annually ; after the 
conquest of Lesbos, 51 talents annually; after increasing the tribute, 425, 59 
talents annually; after the Sicilian catastrophe, 40 talents annually. 

4. Salary of the judges. The pay of two obols at the beginning of the war 
was raised by Cleon to three after the victory of Sphakteria, and entirely 
abolished in the spring of 411. From Aristophanes it appears that the two obols 
were again in vogue in 406, and the item diwfediav on the budget shows that this 
rate had continued since 409. The trifling amounts paid under this item do 
not justify us in referring it, with Boekh, to the theorikon. Beloch calculates 
the sum paid to the judges in 410-9 at 3334 talents, while the annual expenses on 
the courts from 425-4-13-12, when the rate was three obols and the empire 
more extensive, at 100 talents. 

5. The cost of the Peloponnesian war. To the middle of the year 422 the 
average annual expense amounted to 1500 talents, or in all 13,400 talents. In 
413 the total had been increased to 26,000. After the last date, owing to the 
uncertain extent of the empire and the tribute’s being collected in the form of 
eixooT#, even an approximate calculation is not possible. During this period 
the fleet subsisted largely on contributions laid on hostile towns. Adopting, 
however, an annual average of 1100 talents, B. brings the entire cost of the war 
to 35,000 talents. 

6. The function of ποριστῆς. The board consisted of ro (?) members, and 
had to do with the πόρος χρημάτων anda general control over the financial 
affairs of the state, a duty similar to that of the later ὁ ἐπὶ ry διοικήσει. B. 
thinks the office came into existence on account of the financial difficulties of 
413, and continued through all the troubled years down to the peace of 
Antalkidas. 


Pp. 65-72. F. Marx. Animadversiones criticae in Scipionis Aemiliani his- 
toriam et Gracchi orationem adversus Scipionem. 1. Valerius Maximus’ 
account of the famous words, Sat bonae ac magnae sunt, is pure invention. 
Lucius inaugurated the lustrum 612-142, and not Scipio (Cic. De Orat. 11, 
208). 2. Scipio was sent as ambassador to Ptolemy Physcon after his censor- 
ship, and not before, as Cic. has it. 3. Some corrections in the speech of (Ὁ. 
Gracchus. 


Pp. 73-117. Zielinski. Two groups in the Nat. Mus. at Naples. I. One 
is the marble group called Sacrifisto a Cerere. It represents the sacrifice of a 
pig. In front is the bending figure of a youth blowing the fire. To the rear 
is an elderly person standing erect with a knife in his right and holding in his 
left hand the foot of the beast which is plunged in a cauldron. The group is 
not complete as it has been supposed to be. The fact that the standing figure 
is attentively watching something before him, and that the work is more care- 
fully finished on the side now out of sight. brings Z. to the belief that the 
point of view must be partially shifted. Five repetitions of the same scene 
on bas-reliefs, cameos, etc., corroborate his view. The group is traced back to 
Lykiskos, the son of Myron. 2. The bronze figure of the Capitol drawing a 
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thorn out of his foot has a striking similarity to the fire-blower. It is found 
to have the same development. It is archaic and the original of the Castellani 
and others. The author is perhaps Strongylon, a contemporary of Lykiskos. 
also of the school of Myron. 


Pp. 118-40. Theo. Kock. Aristophanes as poet and politician. I. How 
far is Aristophanes justified in his boast that, unlike his rivals, he did not 
impose on his audience by bringing forward the same subjects from time to 
time? K. holds that his claim is just. While the choice of subject was often 
determined by the tendency of the play, and so far demanded repetition, this 
repetition was not due to lack of resource ; it is only a proof of his earnest- 
ness. The effort to overthrow the demagogues, the resistance to modern 
tendencies in religion, education, poetry, the exposure of the jugglery of the 
soothsayers, the exhibition of the poverty of the people, are themes that neces- 
sarily occupy many of his pieces. But in the matter of plot there is no recur- 
rence found and his invention is truly wonderful, κανα χοῦσι πηγαί, dudexaxpovvor 
τὸ oréua. From the Acharnians to the Plutus every situation is brand-new. 
As for the economy, we can judge only by the extant comedies. In all these 
the movement is the same. The prologue expounds the thesis, which is main- 
tained according to the dialectic method, however disguised by brilliant situ- 
ations, and this constructive part is followed bya series of loosely built scenes, 
forming what may be called the illustrative part. The pieces always end with 
the triumph of the main idea. The variations from this scheme are for the 
most part only apparent and result from the necessities of the situation, as in 
the Frogs. 

II. The independent position of the comic poets between the different 
parties and orders of society can only be explained when we assume that they 
were actuated by a sincere patriotism. Like the rest of them, Ar. was per- 
suaded of the corruption of democracy and ochlocracy, and history has sanc- 
tioned his opinion. Brought up to admire the heroes of Marathon, he devoted 
his services to the true aristocracy of Athens. He was no mere farce-maker 
without moral earnestness. He was an aristocrat from conviction. 


Pp. 141-150. Deecke. The leaden plate of Magliano. D. corrects here 
and there the translation of Teza, and after a minute examination of every 
word, comes to the conclusion that the Etruscan language, though closely akin 
to Greek, belonged to the Italic group of the Indo-European. 


Pp. 151-55. F. Biicheler emends and interprets a Greek inscription from 
the temple of Karnak. It probably dates from the period between 150 B. C. 
and 1§0 A. D. 


Pp. 156-68. Ancient and modern metricians allow in an iambic distich 
a dimeter and a trimeter, as in the frg. of Archil, αἱνός τις ἀνθρώπων δε | ὡς ap’ 
ἀλώπηξ καὶετὸς Evvwvinvy, As this form is counter to the epodic idea, and as 
Horace does not use it in ten epodes, Wdlfflin questions the tradition and 
supposes that the fable from which the Archilochian fragment comes was a 
part of a longer composition. 

Plato, Phaedo rood. I. Bywater reads elre ὅπῃ δὴ καὶ ὅπως προσαγορεύομεν. 

A. Frankel. The sources of the speeches in Arrian’s Anabasis. One part 
of the speeches is brief and suited to the situations; another is wordy and 
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rhetorical. The latter has a great similarity to the speech of Alexander at 
Ipsus as given by Curt. Productions of so different a character must come 
from different sources, and Frankel thinks that Arrian in the longer speeches 
has followed Kleitarchos and Kleobulos. 

Siegelin follows Strabo’s authority in placing the route of Hannibal through 
the marshes of the Po, and not those of the Arno. : 

O. Crusius. The Fabiani in the Lupercalia festival. We know from Ovid’s 
Fasti, 5. 74, that the δα played a part in the rites of the dead, and C. thinks 
there is sufficient reason for supposing that it was also employed in the festival 
of the Lupercalia. Granting so much, this at once affords an etymology for the 
name Fabius, and explains the close relation between the Fabiani and Quin- 
tiliani and the traditional connection of these families with the Lupercalia. 


Pp. 169-208. In a long article Hirzel arrives at the conclusion that 
ἐντελέχεια and ἐνδελέχεια in their philosophical use correspond to ἐνέργεια and 
κίνησις. 

Pp. 209-30. F. Koepp. Syrian wars of the first Ptolemies. This is an 
attempt to fix the date of the wars referred to in Theocritus V 86, and a 
detailed account of the history of this period. 


Pp. 231-8, 428-45, 566-80. Stang! gives a text criticism of the scholiasts 
of the Ciceronian speeches. 


Pp. 260-73. G. Faltin. The battle of Trasimenus according to Polybius 
and Livy. The battlefield in Polybius is not only quite different from that in 
Livy, but in the account of the fight the Greek historian follows closely a locality 
which he had pictured to himself. By his description of the ground, disposi- 
tion of the troops, and the carrying out of a plan, he shows that he had a clear 
conception of the battle. If, however, we compare his account with the actual 
locality, there is no correspondence. So we arrive at the conclusion that, in 
spite of careful elaboration, he was unacquainted with the region. The nar- 
rative of Livy, on the other hand, suits the ground, and from a military point 
of view the arrangement of the forces and the course of action are intelligible 
throughout. 


Pp. 274-92. Biicheler. Conjectanea. B. makes a number of conjectures 
for Theocr., reproduces an Egyptian papyrus containing a metrical account in 
Greek of a war against Blemyas, and compares it with another in the posses- 
sion of Weidmann. From a neglected passage in Lydus, evidently drawn 
from a more ancient source, Claudian, the poet, turns out to be a Paphlagonian. 
Then follow remarks on Juv. IV 94, and a dozen passages in Plautus, besides 
notes on Persius, Lucil., Attalus Stoicus, Xenophon, and Varro. 


Pp. 293-300. Koehler. Exegetical and critical notes on the fragments of 
Antigonos of Karystos. 


Pp. go1-20. Th. Zielinski. The death of Cratinus. The manner of 
Cratinus’ death, as recorded by Ar. Peace 7or1 foll., is a joke, and more than 
that, the date is a joke. The man who won a victory with his Πυτίνη over the 
Clouds in 423 could not have died in 425—the date of the Lacedaemonian 
invasion, in which the fatal jar of wine is supposed to have been shattered. 
Furthermore, Z. thinks, on the strength of a scholion on the Birds §21, that 
he brought his Νέμεσις on the stage again 415. 
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Thucydides and Diodorus. J. M. Stahl finds that Thuc. II 70, 4 can be 
supplemented from Diod. XII 46, 7, and Diod. XII 62, 6-7 by Thuc. IV 12, 3. 
The close correspondence of the historians throws light on the question as to 
how Thuc. was used by Diod.—In Herodian V 7, 4 Stahl reads πείσαντες 
instead of οἷς σπείσαντες. 

Kirchner. Trustworthiness of the documents in the speeches of Dem. In 
two instances K, identifies the persons in Dem. with names discovered on the 
inscriptions. 

Heylbut. Musonius and Sotion. A comparison with passages in Seneca De 
Ira.—Heylbut also has a note on the value of Felicianus’ edition of Aris- 
totle 1542. 

Schanz, Transmission of Ovid’s libellus de medicamine faciei. The piece 
seems not to have belonged to the Carmina amatoria and S. is unable to bring 
himself to believe that Ovid is the author. 

An QOscan inscription. F. B[iicheler]. B. undertakes to account for the 
gaps in the poem by restoring the columnar arrangement of the archetype. 

The Golden Fish of Vettersfelde, discovered in 1882 and now in the Berlin 
Museum, was supposed by Furtwangler to have been the blazon of a shield and to 
date from the sixth century B.C. But, as in the case of the only other bronze 
fish existing from antiquity(Momms.CIL. I §32 7 6231), Gardthausen is of opinion 
that it is a tessera hospitalis given by a Scythian prince, who had a Greek 
goldsmith in his service, to a friend in Nieder-Lausitz. 

Pp. 321-38. Hiller. Contributions to the history of Greek Literature. 
The beginning of Tragedy. It is doubtful whether Aristotle considered 
Thespis the originator of tragedy. 

Pp. 339-47. Dziatzko. The MSS of Terence. Dziatzko had already shown 
that the chronological order of the plays of Terence (An. Hec. Heaut. Eun. 
Phorm. Ad.) corresponds generally to the order in the didascaliae (An. Eun. 
Heaut. Phorm. Hec. Ad.) if we count, as the grammarians did, from the first 
actual representation, which shifts the place of Hec. from 589 A. U. C., when 
it could megue spectart meque cognosct, to 574, when it was acted as plane nova. 
The only discrepancy relates to Eun. and Heaut. But it is of no moment when 
we have the reversed order in codex Lipsiensis and ina Paris MS. So also 
are they quoted by Geppert, who had access to MSS of the tenth century. 

Pp. 348-58. Krumbacher. A new codex of the grammar of Dositheus. 
Sangallensis was for a long time the only MS known of this writer. A few 
years ago the fragmentary Monacensis was found. Now K. has discovered 
another, Harleian 5642 Saec. 1X, X. The cod. Sang. is second in descent 
from a lost cod. x, and from the same original x there existed a cod. z. This 
was torn, and from its pieces were copied the greater part of Harleianus and 
the Monac. as follows: 


Sang. Monae. Hari. 
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Pp. 359-407, 521-57. O.Hense. The order of the Eclogae in the Florile- 
gium of Stobaeus. In an article of 86 pages H. goes into a careful and elabo- 
rate comparison of the editions and MSS of Stob., and with the aid of long 
comparative tables is able to make a new arrangement of the eclogae. Critical 
and philological notes follow. 


Pp. 408-27. F. Btcheler, Old Latin. Continuation from XXXVII 4.1} 
Fontensa in Placidus under F p. 45, 4 (Deuerling), glossed by ostenta, should 
be frontesia, with which comp. Greek βροντῇ, βροντήσιος, βρέμειν͵ fremere, and 
the suffix has its parallel in Ocresia and the like. It may then be Old Italian, 
but the Etruscan frontac = fulguriator makes it likely that /ronfesia was intro- 
duced by the Etruscan discipiina, the Etruscan haruspices. jilius belongs to the 
same radical with fe/are. It means ‘suckling,’ and there are traces that /i/ins 
originally connoted the mother. In Plautus we never find mi fii, the father 
Says mi gnate or grate mi, and terrae filius, fortunae f., albae gallinae f., perpe- 
tuate the old distinction. Romulus is 2. Marts, or Mavortius, but Lupae filius. 
Many words have the same sound with different origin and significance, and 
wice versa. There are four Amare’s—limare from lima ‘a file,’ Amare from limus 
‘a girdle,’ Amare from limus ‘mud,’ Amari = rimari. On the other hand, 
adcesso (acctv) became regularly arcesso and accesso (see the MSS of Persius 2, 
45 and §, 172) and accerso, In the first century after Christ, arvcesso was distin- 
guished from accerso, was derived from arcere and limited to the meaning accusare. 
False etymology was also at work in duploma for diploma, comp. duplum, primi- 
legium for privilegium (comp. primus), and Octimber for October (comp. imber). The 
odd circumstance that there is no :mcinctus ‘ungirt’ in Latin is explained by the 
close likeness to zaciens already used for ἔγκυος, ἐγκύμων, and tncinctus was not 
formed for fear of a xaxéugarov. oletum may come from olere, but it is probably 
a euphemistic homonymy for an o/ctem corresponding to χόδανον, inasmuch as 
olelum never means anything except stercus humanum—the greater, to be sure, 
including the less, as in Pers. 1, 112: inlicere, inlex, inlecebrae lead us to expect 
inliciums, and tliictum does occur in Varro R. R. 3, 16 and elsewhere, but Varro’s 
use of it rests on a false etymology. The in/icium of the old consular formula 
(voca inlicium Quirites ad me)is an hypostasis of ἐπ loco (ilico), Greek words 
adopted into Latin may occur more frequently in the adoptive than in the 
national language, and sometimes with peculiar modifications and meanings. 
Comp. cyma, bolarium. patus in Querolus Sc. 1 is πατός from maya, πᾶσις, and 
is formed like δυνατός, θνητός. Of Latin words in Greek note dwvarixg, formed 
after donativum. From garum came γαργάριον, or rather γαράριον = ὀξύβαφον. 
The Greek equivalent of foga is τήβεννος or T7Bevva, evidently a Latin word 
Graecized. Both foga and tebenna come from tegore (teg-fa, tefa, teba). In this 
connexion distinguish between 4gil/um (tégillum) from tegere, and tHgillum from 
tignum. luppiter Zigillus belongs to the former word, which under the 
former Agi/lum has been glossed tuguriolum. Another Latin word disguised 
in Greek is ὕσσός hasta (comp. Umbr. 4osto). Finally, B. takes up /ulctpedia 
(Petr. Sat. 75), which is compounded like acupedta ‘swift foot.’ A /ulcipedia is 
one who wishes to appear taller than she is, who mounts her high horse. Cf. 
Hesych. ὀρθοπηγιᾶν " ὅταν γυνὴ ἑαυτὴν ἐπαίρῃ πρὸς τὸ μακροτέραν φαίνεσθαι, where 


1See A. J. Ρ. VI 543. 
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.«πὴγ- is to be explained by παλίμπηγα. Cf. 741 Cassandra caliguria.—mu/frises 
in wu frius non magtster (Petr. Sat. 58) is = μυθητήρ. ab acia et acu (ib. 72) is 
equiv. to ab ove ‘from A to Z,’ and donatus (ib. 74) comes from donums, as malates 
orvyvés from malsems.! 


Pp. 446-57. Von Hertling. History of the Politics of Aristotle in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Von Hertling disproves successfully, it seems, a view prevalent 
among editors of the Politics that the commentary of Albertus Magnus was 
written after and influenced by that of his pupil Thomas Aquinas. 


Pp. 458-65. Stahl. A supposed amnesty of the Athenians. In the life 
of Thucydides, by Marcellinus (32-34) there is a mention of an amnesty 
granted by the Athenians after the disaster in Sicily. This is not supported by 
any other writer. Passages in Andocides (I, 67; 1, 80) indicate the contrary, 
and Thuc. VIII 70,1 clearly militates against it. Thuc. refers to the spring of 
411, when a new amnesty bill would hardly have been necessary. 


Pp. 466-80. In Prot. 312e Stahl proposes to read περὶ οὗπερ καὶ ἐπίστασθαι (sc. 
ποιεῖ.) 

A. Riese thinks he lights upon a German name in Strab. VII 7, 4, Σεσίθαγκος 
(r=c) = Σεγίθαγκος = Siegdank. 

C. Wachsmuth. On the order of the apophthegms of Demetrios in the 
Vienna collection. 

F, Leo. Stichi Plautinae versus Ambrosiani. 

Hoffmann. Rivalry of Laberius and Syrus. Macrob. Sat. II 7, 2, Laberium 
Caesar invitavit ut prodiret in scaenam et ipse ageret mimos quos scriptitabat 
(not with Teuffel, mimum quem scripserat). H. shows that historians of 
literature are mistaken in supposing that the contending parties appeared in 
ready-made pieces. As the challenge of Syrus reads ‘ ut singuli secum posita 
in vicem materia pro tempore contenderent,’ they exhibited their wit in the 
manner of improvisation. 

Schwabe. Birthplace of Phaedrus. S.,in his answer to WSlfflin, quotes Ph. 
V 42 as implying on the part of the poet that he stood nearer the Greeks than 
Aesop and Anacharsis, that his native land was Thrace, and that he was born 
in Pieria, where Mnemosyne bore the Muses to Jove. Furthermore, H. ques- 
tions the possibility of explaining mater me enixa est figuratively. 

14. Traube. The Latin Josephus. The correspondence between Albar of 
Cordova and Bodo-Eleazar (840 A. D.) brings to light that the real author of 
the so-called Hegesippus was still known, and that at the time a MS bore his 
name, 

Krumbacher finds on examination that the Harleian MS contains all the 
books of the grammarian Diomedes. Going back to the same archetype as 
the Puteanus and the other codices, it affords nothing new in the line of textual 
criticism. 

Lists of Greek kings. Busolt maintains Unger’s opinion in referring the 
lists to Ephoros, showing at the same time the dates are not based on historical 
evidence, but arranged according to a system founded on the supposed length 
of a generation in the age of Aristotle. 


1Comp. Alexis fr. 96, 7 (111 422 Mein.): τυγχάνει μικρά τις οὖσα, φελλὸς ἐν ταῖς βαυκίσιν 
ἐγκεκάττνται, which may explain παλίμπηγα τὰ παλαιὰ καττύματα.--Β.1,.. Ο. 
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Pp. 481-90. Kekulé. Arrangement of the figures on the east gable of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. Want of symmetry is the weakness of Curtius. 
Accepting the principle of Treu, K. insists still further on agreement through- 
out. The close correspondence in the five central figures, the horses, and 
those on the extreme right and left suggests a similar disposition of the 
remaining figures, as Kekulé sets forth in detail, which we cannot follow here. 


Pp. 491-510. Roemer. Criticism of the Rhetoric of Aristotle. The pas- 
sages on the text criticism are too numerous to be specified. A new collation 
of the Parisian MS Ac. is needed, and even after the skilful hand of Spengel, 
the work on the text is by no means finished. 


Pp. 511-20. W. Gilbert. Text criticism of Martial. 
Pp. 558-60. F.B. Oscan inscription. 


Pp. 561-65. Kalkmann. Hesiod’s μεγάλαι Hota: in Pausanias. Pausanias 
quotes the κατάλογος γυναικῶν and the ’Hoia: in several different ways, so that a 
discussion has arisen as to the number of poems. K. comes to the conclusion 
that the μεγάλαι ᾽Ηοῖαι was the general title including both works. 


Pp. 581-606. O.Crusius. A didactic poem of Plutarch. Galen’s Προτρεπ- 
τικὸς ἐπὶ τὰς τέχνας was the introduction of a larger work, Προτρ. ἐπὶ ἰατρικήν, 
of which the opening words remain in the last sentence of our fragment. 
After the loss of the principal part the title was accordingly changed. It is 
generally allowed to be by G. The inferiority in composition compared with 
his other works, and the difference in style of the different parts, are supposed 
to be the result of the various sources from which the lecture is drawn. Poetic 
language appears in chapters II and III, and later the rhythmic movement is 
so clear that a metrical reconstruction has been possible. Several sources 
have been proposed. The clue to the authorship C. finds in the so-called 
Lamprias Catalogue of Plutarch, where περὶ ζῴων ἀλόγων ποιητικός (sc. λόγος) is 
cited. The contents of our piece betray a familiarity with Plut. both in thought 
and treatment, and there is sufficient evidence to prove that G. used that 
author. 


Pp. 607-19. Th. Bergk. Tayiac and the authorship of Themistocles. The 
article was found among B.’s papers, and is published by Hinrichs, though it 
is neither complete nor furnishes anything new. 


Pp. 620-40. F. B. Conjectanea. 1. On Hesychius. 2. A Gr. epitaph, 
3. An elegy of Propert. on the death of Marcellus, the son of Octavia. 

With reference to the attitude of the Ionians in the battle of Salamis, A. 
Bauer finds the account as given by Hdt.to be correct. Variations in later 
writers are due to rhetorical exaggerations. 

O. Crusius. <A reply to the remarks of Reinesius on Timocles the tetra- 
logue. , 

Ribbeck proposes to read in Tac. Dial. 32, quasi una ex sordidissimis man- 
cipiis destituatur, instead of artifictis discatur. 

Sommerbrodt has collated several writings of Lucian in the Upsala MS. 
The readings frequently agree with the Marcianus, The MS is not older than 
the thirteenth century. ᾿ 

‘The subscriptio “Finit decimus liber Horatii,” found at the end of the 
Ambrosianus O. 136 sup. (=a Kell-Hold.), dating probably from the ninth cen- 
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tury, Zangemeister uses as another argument for his view that Q. Terentius 
Scaurus wrote a book of commentaries to each book of the poet. In vita Sep- 
timii Severi 19 852, Zangemeister reads e¢ thermac Severianae ciusdemque Septi- 
mianae (MS εἴτανε tanac)in Transtiberina regione, observing that the locality 
was called Septimiana and that it still goes by the name ‘il Settignano.’—Z. 
shows that R or B in itinerary MSS does not, as Bergk thought, mean γα 5 or 
rasta (German), but that it stands for require, and is regularly used where the 
sum of shorter distances added is too large or too small and an examination is 
necessary: Γ: quinque supersunt. s signifies ssf, not stadia,as: ἀὲς s[unt] XI 
minus. Sic is employed where the minor distances correspond to the sam 
total. 

Deecke connects the Etruscan erxs (sun) with aruo, aruna, Gr, ἐρυ-θορός, Ital. 
vru-d-tro-s, r6-h-tt, riibére, rafus. Lusnet (moon) is the long form of /ssxxa from 
luxsna by a favorite Etr. metathesis. To this corresponds Lat. /usa, Gr. 
λύχνος. He is not sure of a conrfection with λύ-τθρον and Justrum. 


ANDREW FOSSUM. 


ROMANIA, Vol. XVI (1887). 
Janvier. 


P. Meyer. Le roman des trois ennemis de l'homme par Simon. Some time 
ago the public librarian of Orléans discovered, in the binding of a book in 
his library, several leaves of parchment containing fragments of an Old French 
poem. On being submitted to M. Paul Meyer, these fragments were discovered 
to be portions of the unpublished and scarcely known metrical romance above 
mentioned, of which there is supposed to be in existence only a single com- 
plete copy, preserved in MS 5201 of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal at Paris. 
The poem has not before, so far as known, been made the subject of study. 
The ‘three enemies”? here celebrated are “the world, the flesh, and the 
devil,” the subject being one of the commonplaces of the pious literature of the 
Middle Ages. The poem would seem not to be, strictly speaking, translated 
from the Latin, but to have rather the character of a compilation of materials 
gathered from various sources, including the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the poets of antiquity and of the Middle Ages. Unlike most of 
the productions of the time, this poem bears the name of its author. Twice 
he speaks of himself, with touching humility, as “le pauvre Simon,” not, how- 
ever, from a vain desire for literary renown, but in order that grateful readers 
may be mindful of him in their prayers. Nothing is known of our “ Simple 
Simon,” other than that having first lived in the world, he afterward entered a 
religious order. He is not to be identified with any one of the Simons other- 
wise known in Old French literature. The general characteristics of his 
language would indicate that the poem belongs to the first half of the thirteenth 
century. As to the value of conclusions drawn from a study and comparison of 
the rhymes, M. Meyer remarks: “ 1] ya longtemps que j’ai appris ἃ suspecter la 
solidité des arguments qu’on tire des rimes. Je montrerai un jour que la 
plupart des manuscrits du roman de Troie, de Benoft de Sainte-More, et 
notamment celui d’aprés lequel a été faite I'édition que nous avons de ce 
poéme, appartiennent a une rédaction qui a subi, en ce qui concerne les rimes, 
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des remaniements considérables.” For purposes of comparison the Orléans 
fragments, containing in all some 675 verses, are here printed face to face with the 
corresponding passages from the Paris codex. As an appendix to the above 
study there follows a detailed ‘“‘ Notice du ms. de l’Arsenal 5201.” This MS 
is mentioned as early as 1815 by Roquefort, but has not before been turned to 
account, nor have its contents been analyzed. It contains a large number of 
poems, grouped here by M. Meyer under 17 rubrics, with extracts and refer- 
ences to other MSS containing the same texts. 


Antoine Thomas. Lettres latines inédites de Francesco da Barberino, M. 
Thomas here publishes several of Barberino’s letters, discovered by him in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna subsequently to the publication of his work on 
Francesco da Barberino et la littérature provencale au moyen Gge. The first and 
most important of these letters is one addressed, in the name of the Imperial 
Roman crown, ad serenissimum Henricum imperatorem (Henry VII), exhorting 
him to come to Rome to receive the coronation. In style and spirit it may be 
compared to Dante’s first Latin letter, in which, apropos of Henry’s approach, 
he invites all Italy to rejoice at the arrival of her spouse. 


A. Morel-Fatio. Le poéme barcelonais en l’honneur de Ferdinand le 
Catholique. Article complementary to one in Rom. XI 333 ff. M. M.-F. dis- 
covers, in a work recently published, that eleven strophes (out of fifteen) of a 
poem presented in 1520 to the Emperor Charles V are all but identical with as 
many strophes of a poem offered fifty years later to Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and published by M.-F. in the Romania. The earlier text is here printed and 
availed of to emend various unsatisfactory readings of the other version. 


Mélanges. I. G. Paris. Une version orientale du théme de Al's well that 
ends well, There have been hitherto known but three versions of the curious 
tale borrowed by Shakspere from Boccaccio (Decam. III g) for his comedy of 
the above title. The two versions besides Boccaccio’s are (1) an episode of 
the Magus Saga, and (2) Le Chevalereux d' Artois. M. Paris finds still another 
in W. Radloff’s recently published Proben der Volkslitteratur der nérdlichen 
turkischen Stimme.—Il. G. Paris. Sur le roman de la Charrette. In Flamenca, 
v. 673, occurs the word Zyrvas, which has been supposed, from the context, to 
be the name of some unknown personage of the Round Table. M. Paris 
shows that the true reading is /'yras (“le héraut”) and traces the allusion 
involved to vv. 5536 ff. of the Charete. The formula, Or est venus qui aunera 
(or gut P'aunera), which occurs in the Charefe, and which M. Paris had not met 
with elsewhere, he now discovers in a chanson composed in 1381, disguised 
in two different editions under the form of Or est venus qui f'aimera, the original 
MS, however, reading correctly /aunera.—III. Maurice Prou. Etymologie du 
nom de lieu CAzévy. A number of villages in France bear the name of Οὐ, 
Chitray, or Chétré. These are all referred to Castriacus, from Castoriacus, indi- 
cating a villa belonging to Castorius.—IV. P. Meyer. Un nouveau manuscrit 
de la légende latine de Girard de Rousillon. At the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
No. 1329.—A. Mussafia and E. Lévy. Corrections au Livre de Courtoisie. Nume- 
rous conjectural emendations to the text and glossary of the Catalan Facet, as 
published by Morel-Fatio, Rom. XV 199 ff. 


Comptes-rendus. Poéme moral. Altfranzdsisches Gedicht .. . zum ersten 
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Male herausgegeben von Wilhelm Cloetta (M. Wilmotte). This poem, written 
in monorhymed strophes of five Alexandrine verses, presents a treatise on 
morals for the use of ordinary readers. M. Wilmotte subjects to detailed 
examination the editor’s treatment of the dialect (which he considers insuffi- 
cient) and undertakes himself to determine the region in which the poem had 
its origin. Classification of the MSS and constitution of the text are favorably 
characterized.—I. MM. Robin, Le Prévost, A. Passy, de Blosseville. Diction- 
naire du patois normand en usage dans le département de |’Eure. II. H. 
Moisy. Dictionnaire de patois normand, indiquant particuli¢rement tous les 
termes de ce patois en usage dans la region centrale de la Normandie, etc. 
111. J. Fleury. Essai sur le patois normand de la Hague. These three works 
are reviewed in minute detail (18 pp.) by M. Ch. Joret, who calls attention to 
the fact that, beginning in 1849 with the Dictionnaire du patois normand of the 
MM. Dumeril, there are few provinces whose popular speech has been so 
zealously studied as that of Normandy. Of the first he concludes: ‘‘s'il ne 
répond pas a l’idée qu’on se fait aujourd'hui d’un dictionnaire de patois, il 
n’en a pas moins des mérites incontestables”’; the second he calls “un vrai 
monument qu’a elevé, dans sa laborieuse retraite, le savant écrivain, et ]’ceuvre 
le plus considérable dont les patois normands aient été l'objet”; the third “ ne 
se compose pas seulement d’un dictionnaire, il comprend encore une longue 
étude sur la ‘phonétique et flexion,’ ainsi que des textes et des observations 
sur divers idiomes populaires de la Basse-Normandie.” A large number of 
etymologies are here critically tested. 


Périodiques. Attention may be called to a learned study of Crescini, 
Idalogos (Zeitsch. fiir rom. Phil. X), in which it seems to be well established, 
especially by means of anagrams deciphered, that the story of Idalogos in the 
Filocolo, as well as that of Ibrida in the Ameto,is the history of Boccaccio 
himself, and accordingly that the author of the Decasseron was born in Paris 
in 1313, of a young girl or a widow seduced by his father. 


Chronique. Extended notice, by P. Meyer, of the late Noél (or Natalis) de 
Wailly, who died at Passy, Dec. 4, 1886, at the age of nearly eighty years. M. 
de Wailly began his career by writing on literary subjects for the Vational and 
the Globe. In 1830 he entered the Royal Archives as chief of the adminis- 
trative section, and thence, in 1852, passed to the historical section, where he 
replaced the historian Michelet. Two years later, appointed conservator in 
the department of manuscripts at the National Library, M. de Wailly remained 
at his post until 1870, when he took his retreat. He was especially known for 
his palaeographical studies, his labors on the Recueil des historiens de France, 
and his critical editions of Joinville and Ville-Hardouin.—Short notice of 
Francisque Michel, who died May 18, 1886, at the age of seventy-eight. 
Michel was known chiefly as one of the earliest editors of Old French texts. 
His literary activity began in 1830 and extended to the year before his death. 


Avril—Octobre. 


Fr. Bonnardot. Fragments d’une traduction de la Bible en vers. These 
fragments were discovered in an ancient binding of the library of Tréves. To 
a certain extent the lacunes have been supplied by comparison with two infe- 
rior MSS of the same work preserved in the National Library at Paris. All 
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three MSS (as well as two others signalized by P. Meyer im a note) were 
executed in England. The present publication comprises 1013 verses, begin- 
ning in the midst of the address of the prophet Jahaziel to King Jehoshaphat 
(II Chronicles, xx 15). 


P. Meyer. Notice du ms. 1137 de Grenoble, renformant divers poémes sur 
saint Fanuel, sainte Anne, Marie et Jésus. This MS contains a series of five 
poems: 1. The history of S. Fanuel (born of a virgin who had inhaled the 
fragrance of a miraculous flower, and himself giving being to S. Anne); the 
birth of John the Baptist; the birth of the Virgin Mary. 2. The history of 
Mary and of Jesus, in which is intercalated a poem originally independent, 
viz.: 3. The Gospel of the Childhood (l’Evangile de l’enfance). 4. The Pas- 
sion. § The Assumption. From each of these are given extracts together 
with comparisons from other sources. 


P. Meyer. Notice sur un ms. interpolé de la Conception de Wace (British 
Museum, Add. 15606). M. Meyer finds this MS, on account of its interpo- 
lations, ‘‘)’un des plus difficiles ἃ bien décrire qui se puissent rencontrer.” He 
has already devoted to it a long article in the Romania (VI 1-46), followed at 
intervals by two supplements, but scarcely hopes at present, after long pre- 
liminary studies, to clear away all difficulties. Wace has drawn, for his poem, 
upon an apocryphal opusculum, the De mativitate Mariae. He did not occupy 
himself with the origin of S. Anne, the mother of the Virgin, nor did it enter 
into his plan to relate the story of the Passion. The interpolator of the 
present MS, however, desired, on the contrary, to unite in a single compilation 
all that the popular poetry had to offer on the history of Jesus and of his human 
ancestors. Adopting, accordingly, Wace’s Conception as a framework, he 
inserted in this various extraneous narratives. M. Meyer here furnishes an 
analysis of the poem, with extracts, calculated to bring out as clearly as pos- 
sible the sources and manner of these interpolations. 


P. Meyer. Fragments d’une ancienne Histoire de Marie et de Jésus en laisses 
monorimes (British Museum, Cott. Vit. D. III). The MS in question was 
seriously damaged by the fire of 1731, in which the whole Cottonian library 
had nearly perished. All that can be deciphered of the few folios that were 
rescued is here carefully garnered. 


E. Philipon. L’a accentué précédé d’une palatale dans les dialectes du 
Lyonnais, de la Bresse et du Bugey. As the chief characteristic of the so-called 
Franco-Provencal group of dialects set up some years ago by Professor Ascoli, 
the latter places the passing to ἐξ, ἑ, or ¢ of tonic a, preceded either in Latin or 
in Romance by a palatal sound. It has been observed, however, that the rule 
is subject to an important list of exceptions. M. Philipon, taking the position 
that, in view of these, the sole influence of a following palatal is insufficient 
to produce the change, submits the facts of the dialects above mentioned toa 
systematic classification, and discovers that accented @ preceded by a palatal 
persists, but with a broadened sound, when final in Romance; and passes to 
ὁ only before a consonant. Hence he concludes that the transformation in 
question is due to the presence of a following consonant. 


H. Morf. Manducatum = manducatam en valaisan et en vaudois. Treats, 
under other conditions and slightly varying aspects, much the same question 
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as that of the preceding article. The editors promise to revert to the inter- 
esting point of phonetics involved. 


E. Muret. Ejilhart d’Oberg et sa source francaise. An article of seventy- 
five pages, ranged under six rubrics. I. L’euvre d’Etlhari. In the second 
half of the twelfth century, not far from the court of the Guelfs, at which 
Pfarrer Conrad had translated the Chanson de Roland, Eilhart d’Oberg, a 
knight of Brunswick and vassal of Duke Henry the Lion, composed the most 
ancient German poem on the loves of Tristan and Iseut. Eilhart is one of the 
earliest, if not one of the most important, of those skillful imitators of the 
French who have supplied Germany with her brilliant chivalrous poetry. He 
is not, however, a mere translator, but aims to give to his events and personages 
a German physiognomy. By its date and extent Eilhart’s 7ristan is the chief 
representative of the Arthurian version of the legend. Availing himself of the 
antecedent labors of Heinzel, Lichtenstein, and Vetter, the present writer 
undertakes to fix more exactly the place which Eilhart’s work holds in the 
ensemble of the tradition. II. Données générales du podome. Under noms propres 
are discussed the forms of the hero’s name, which in the French versions are 
Tristrand, Tristram, and Tristan, while Eilhart uses Z7ristrant (which is also 
attested by the rhyme in Old French). Under géographie it is shown that, 
whereas in the Old French poems the name Srefagne was applied now to con- 
tinental Brittany, now to insular Britain, in Eilhart’s work Britanjyé is the 
kingdom of Arthur, and the royal residence is separated from Tintagel bya 
great forest only. Isneldone is identified with Snowdon. III. Za premiere 
partie du pocme d Eilhart, Treats the Enfance de Tristan, Le philtre d'amour 
et le mariage αἰ ει, and other salient features. IV. Ailhart εἰ Béroul. A 
comparison of the methods of procedure of the two authors. V. La seconde 
moitié du poime. Dealing chiefly with Tristan’s stay at the court of King 
Arthur, the episode of the second Iseut, and the last adventures and death of 
Tristan. VI. Za source. According to all probability Eilhart’s source was a 
romance composed towards 1170 in the north-east of France, in Picardy, or 
Flanders. Possibly the poet’s name is preserved for us in that of a certain 
hi Kievres (La Chievre), who is mentioned in a text of that region as having 
rhymed L'amour de Tristran et εἰ Isault. 


A. Morel-Fatio. Textes castillans inédits du XIII siécle. Compared with 
the wealth of early Italian and French, the Castilian poetry of the Middle 
Ages, as we at present possess it, is singularly slender in bulk. All that dates 
earlier than the fourteenth century is easily contained in a volume of a few 
hundred pages, nor can we look with much hopefulness for the discovery of 
new treasure-trove of any great importance. M. M.-F. here publishes, with 
appropriate introduction and notes, three small additions to our previous pos- 
sessions, disclosed in the examination of a Latin MS of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. These are: (1) a Love Poem of 162 vv., rhyming two and two 
(with occasional assonance) ; (2) a “ Debate between Wine and Water,’ of 100 
vv., rhyming as before (accompanied by an interesting page facsimile) ; and 
(3) the Ten Commandments (in prose), with commentary for the use of con- 
fessors. 


G. Paris. Un poéme inédit de Martin Le Franc. With Charles d'Orléans 
and Villon, Martin Le Franc is assuredly the most remarkable poet of the 
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fifteenth century, his comparative obscurity being due to various causes, which 
are here set forth. His principal and only noteworthy work, Ze Champion des 
Dames, belongs to the long series of productions devoted in the Middle Ages 
to the attacking or the defending of woman. M. Paris studies various inter- 
esting phases of the poet’s writings, especially his numerous allusions to French 
poets and their works, and publishes at the close of his article a poem of sixty 
strophes (of eight verses each), entitled Complainte du livre du Champion des 
Dames 4 maistre Martin Le France son ἀείδω. 


E. Picot. Le Monologue dramatique dans l’ancien théAtre francais (second 
article). Sections I and II of the subject appeared in Vol. XV, p. 358 ff. We 
have here a continuation of over a hundred pages. III. Sermons sur les buveurs 
et les cabarets, treated under five heads (29-34). IV. Sermons sur divers sujets 
(35-40). V. Sermons de sots (41-43). VI. Monologues & Amoureux (44-56). 
VII. Monologues de charlatans et de valets (§7-65). VIII. Monologues de soldats 
Janfarons (66-69). IX. Monologues de Coméddiens (70-74). 


J. B. Andrews. Phonetique mentonaise (sutte εἰ fin). Continuation of a 
study which appeared in Romania XII 354 ff. Treats of the atonic vowels, 
the consonants, and the “accidents généraux.” By way of conclusion, the 
author states that the dialect of Mentone should be classed with the Provencal 
spoken on the banks of the Rhone rather than with the Genoese lying on the 
other side, and supports his position by a series of comparisons. 


Mélanges. I. J.Cornu. Andare, andar, annar, aller. There are in Latin 
two verbs whose use accords closely with that of the Romance andare, etc.: 
they are enare and endtare, which were doubtless commonly employed. 
According to M. Cornu, they offer the same development of meaning as Fr. se 
sauver, and to them must in some way be referred the Romance words in 
question. The line of formal development would be: enatare> anatare> 
anitare > anidare > anedare> It. andare. In Gaul, andare seems to have been 
used for the most part with nde: ind’ andare. To avoid the close repe 
tition of nad, we get by dissimilation t#a’ annar, whence Prov. annar, anar, and 
this dissimilation seeming still insufficient to French ears, the verb becomes 
in North France aer and afar. So, for the meaning, Lat. emergere, which is 
synonymous with enare and enafare, has assumed in Roumanian the sense of 
aller.—II. G. Paris. Choisel. An obsolete word of uncertain meaning 
(probably an appliance of a special sort of water-wheel), unsatisfactorily treated 
in the supplement to Littré’s Dictionary. Its etymology, at least, M. Paris is 
prepared to vouch for as caucel/um (in Low Latin, ‘cup,’ ‘drinking vessel ’), 
diminutive of caucudum, itself a diminutive of caucum.—III. P. Meyer. Le 
conte des Trois Perroquets. A newly discovered semi-Provengal version of a 
fable preserved in Latin in the Gesta Romanorum and the Dialogus creaturarum, 
the moral of which is: Aud3, vide, tace, si tu vis vivere in pace.—IV. Δ. Thomas. 
Provencal sgonenc. Emendation of a mysterious word, atgonenc, occurring in 
Canello’s edition of Arnaut Daniel (p. 106). It is the name applied to ἃ cer- 
tain coin, ‘ab Hugone, ut videtur,” as defined in Ducange 5. v. Hugonenses.— 
V. A. Thomas. Henri VII et Francesco da Barberino. Short rejoinder to 
an article by Signor Novati in the Archivio Storico Italiano, which was not 
brought to the attention of M. Thomas in time for his article on Barberino 
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(see above).—VI. G. Paris. Une question biographique sur Villon. All the 
biographers of Villon, including the most authoritative, M. Auguste Longnon, 
agreé in placing between the Lass, written in 1456, and the Grand Testament 
(1461 or 1462), the poet’s condemnation to death (afterwards commuted to 
banishment). This opinion seems to M. Paris to be open to doubt, and he 
presents various considerations on the subject to M. Longnon, to whom the 
question is relegated for final decision, attention being called at the same time 
to the fact that from various points of view a different light is thrown upon the 
Testament according as it is regarded as having been composed before or after 
the most tragic event of the poet's life. 


Comptes-rendus. Karl Beetz. C und ε vor lateinischem A in altfranzé- 
sischen Texten. Inaugural dissertation (G. Paris). The most interesting 
point brought out is*that the existing patois do not present the intermixture of 
cand ck for Latin C(in strong position) before A, but that the words with ¢ 
which are found in the various French patois, and the words with ch which 
occur in the various Picard patois, are borrowed words. The author further 
shows, from an examination of Picard charters, that the proportion of words 
with cZ goes on increasing in them from the earliest down to those of the 
fourteenth century ; the progress of French influence on the written speech is 
thus traced (especially in terms juridical, technical, etc.), while to our own 
day the spoken patois of the same regions remain true to the Picard phonetics.— 
G. Bichener. Das altfranzdésische Lothringer-Epos. Betrachtungen iiber 
Inhalt, Form und Entstehung des Gedichts, etc. (G. Paris). ‘ Ne tient pas ce 
que le titre promet.” Presents some interesting résumés of what concerns 
manners and institutions in the three volumes published by P. Paris and E. du 
Méril, but the difficult question proposed to himself by the author is not 
seriously approached.—I. G. Paris et J. Ulrich. Merlin, roman en prose du 
XIIIe siécle, publié, etc.—II. K. v. Reinhardstéttner. Historia dos caval- 
leiros da Mesa Redonda e da demanda do santo Graal, zum ersten Male ver- 
Sffentlicht, etc. Erster Band (G. Paris). These two publications are here 
announced together, inasmuch as the second completes the first, and corrobo- 
rates certain scientific conjectures of its chief editor, M. Paris, in a manner 
as important as it was unexpected. In the preface to Merlin, M. Paris conjec- 
tures, or, more properly, concludes, from a careful comparison of the data 
bearing on the prose version of the so-called Huth MS, (1) that the third part 
of the compilation of which the Huth MS preserves the first two, must have 
been essentially a Qsuélte du saint graal ; (2) that this Quéé must have been 
similar to, but not identical with, the Quéte dx saint graal incorporated in the 
Lancelot attributed to Walter Map; (3) that it must have been set down to the 
name of Robert de Boron, and not of Walter Map; and (4) that it must have 
been the Quéte indicated in the romance of 7 yistan and there attributed to 
Robert de Boron. The Astoria published by K. von Reinhardstdttner proves 
to be a Portuguese translation of the missing third part, and fully confirms the 
positions taken, with rare acumen, by M. Paris.—A. Johannsson. Spr&klig 
Undersokning af Le Lapidatre de Cambridge (G. Paris). “Μ. J. sera une bonne 
recrue pour le petit groupe, deja si distingué, des romanistes suédois.” The 
object of the first part is to establish that the 165 verses (out of 1376) which, 
in the Cambridge Lafidaive as published by Pannier, have only seven syllables 
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instead of the normal eight, owe this defect to the copyist and not to the 
author. Considering the difficulty encountered by Johannsson in not a few 
cases of restoring the missing syllable even conjecturally, and also the fact 
that the copyist scarcely falls into other errors of versification, Pannier seems 
to have been only duly cautious in signalizing the phenomenon as an unsolved 
problem. The second part is devoted chiefly to a study of the language of the 
poem.—B. Ziolecki. Alixandre dou Pont’s Roman de Mahomet. Ein altfranzo- 
sisches Gedicht des XIII. Jahrhunderts neu herausg., etc. (G. Paris). F. 
Michel's edition of Mahomet, which appeared in 1831, is out of print. The 
present work leaves much to be desired, many rectifications being supplied by 
M. Paris —I. G. Camus. L’opera salernitana “Circa instans"” ed il testo 
primitivo del Grant Herbier en frangois, etc.—II. Saint-Lager. Recherches. 
sur les anciens “Herbaria” (Ch. Joret). The first is a study of two MSS in 
the Bibkioteca Estense of Modena, which are of great interest for the history of 
botany at the end of the Middle Ages: (1) a Latin MS, Tractatus de Herbis ἐς 
and (2) ἃ French one, catalogued as Dicttonarium gallicum herbarium, but called 
on the fly-leaf Livre des Simples. Examination shows that the latter is a trans- 
lation of the former work, but made from a different MS. The second title is 
that of a learned and charming brochure which owes its origin to Prof. Camus’s 
treatise, extending in various directions the latter’s investigations.—J. L. G. 
Mowat. Alphita [Anecdota Oxoniensa. Texts, documents, and extracts 
chiefly from manuscripts in the Bodleian and other Oxford libraries. Mediaeval 
and Modern Series, Vol. I, Part II]. This publication owes its existence to 
the influence of Professor Earle’s Enghsk Plant Names, and was undertaken 
with a view to making known and preserving the names of English plants 
contained in the Bodleian MS Selden B. 35. 


Périodiques.—Chronique. Announces the new monthly review, Le Moyen- 
Age, which begins with January, 1888, and will be a general bulletin of 
information for the study of the Middle Ages. A running summary is promised 
of over six hundred European periodicals—Under the head of “ Livres 
annoncés sommairement”’ is given a condensed critique of each of the chapters 
of the first two instalments of Grdber’s Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie. 

H. A. Topp. 


Nerve JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAERDAGOGIK, 1886. 
Fascicle 7. 


63. Ist der Homerische Hymnos auf Hermes contaminiert? A. Ludwich. 
This hymn is not “ contaminated,” as generally supposed, nor does it present, 
as Hermann declared, a close agreement of thought with Apollodoros. The 
difficulties in the hymn arise from the fact that several passages, longer and 
shorter, appear in the received texts in the wrong order and connection. 

643. Kleine beitrige zur griechischen metrik. F. Blass. B. discusses 
briefly (1) unrecognized remains of Aristoxenos, (2) the triple time, (3) doch- 
miac rhythms, (4) τὸ κατ᾽ ἐνόπλιον εἶδος, (5) glyconic and kindred measures. 

65. Zu den fragmenten der griechischen epiker, VIII-XIV. R. Peppmiller. 
(Continued from Jhbb. 1885, p. 837.) Critical discussion of seven passages. 
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66. Zur kritik der Iphigeneia in Aulis des Euripides. H. Stadtmiiller. 
Textual criticism of 101, 123, 149 and 151, 400, 407, 502-512. 

67. Eine lateinische Geminos-tibersetzung. K. Manitius, Dresden. Fora 
thoroughly critical edition of Geminos, translations into other languages have 
an importance. Such a one was made into the Arabic, and from this was made 
a Latin translation, which is still extant and occurs in a parchment codex of 
the 15th century, entitled ‘‘Introductiones Ptolemaei in Almagesti.” This is 
preserved in Florence. 

68. Die lateinischen Annalen des Fabius Pictor. W. Soltau, Zabern im 
Elsasz. The position taken is that the Graect Annales of Fabius Pictor were an 
altogether different work from the Annales Latin: of one of his younger relatives. 


69. Die bricken imalten Rom. G. Zippel, Kinigsberg. A treatise of some 
20 pages on the number, location, and date of erection of the Roman bridges. 
I. Pons Sublicius; it lay between the Porta Trigemina and the Ponte Rotto, 
II. The two bridges to the island; built probably as early as 282 B.C. The 
one over the left channel was replaced by a stone one, 62 B. C., by Fabricius ; 
hence called Pons Fabricius. About the same time the bridge over the right 
bank was rebuilt by Cestius; hence called Pons Cestius. This was again 
rebuilt by Gratian, 370 A. D.; hence called Pons Gratiani. III. Pons Aemilius, 
the Ponte Rotto; this was the first Roman bridge made of stone, built 150 
B.C., and restored in the third century A. D. by Probus; hence called Pons Probi. 
IV. Pons Mulvius, built at least 200 B. C., and restored in stone by Aemilius 
Scaurus, 109 B.C. V. Pons Neronis, at the west end of the Campus Martius 
near San Spirito; built between 60 and 64 A. D. VI. Pons Aurelius, Ponte 
San Angelo, completed 134 A.D. VII. Pons Aurelius or Antoninus, Ponte 
Sisto ; begun by one of the Aurelian (Antoninian) emperors, and renewed by 
Valentinian I, called Pons Valentinianus. VIII. Pons Theodosii; at the lower 
end of the city. 

7o. Zu Plautus Truculentus. F. Polle, Dresden. 

(28). Zu Vergilius Aeneis. Th. Pliiss, Basel. A comparison between 
Vergil, Aen. I 494-504, and Homer, { 99-109, with an analysis of Vergil’s 
poetic art. 

71. Ad Vergilii Vitam Suetonianam. J. W. Beck, Groningen. The cor- 
ruption of the original text is traced to the ornandi augendique cupiditas 
librariorum, rather than to the carelessness of Donatus. 

72. Die zeit des Horazischen archetypus. O. Keller, Prag. This places 
the time of the Archetypus, not in the first or second century, but in the third, 
since Fronto and Porphyrio used a copy independent of our Archetypus. 


73. Zu Tacitus Dialogus. C. John, Urach. 


Fascicles 8 and 9. 

74. Zur geschichte und composition der Ilias. K. Brandt. (Continued 
from Jhbb. 1885, p. 669.) III. Die Kataloge. A vigorous defense of this much 
condemned portion of the Iliad. 

75. Zur Odyssee. A. Scotland. 41. Omit 8 397, and in 396 for πλάζε read 
θέλγε. 2. In β 434 read παννυχίη μέν ῥ' ἢ y εἷς 7. 4. Omit 8 374, and in 375 
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read πρίν y αὑτὴν ποθέσαι κι τ. Δ. So ind 747 and 748 read μὴ πρὶν σοὶ ἐρέειν, 
ὅτι βῆ κοίλης ἐπὶ νηός, πρίν σ᾽ αὐτὴν ποθέσαι κ. τι. 4. Omitd 117-120, 5. Omit 
ξ 510-517. ΐ 

76. Zur erklarung und kritik der Homerischen gedichte. A. Gemoll. 
(Continued from Jhbb. 1883, p. 839.) IV. Zur composition der Odyssee. 1. 
Is not the 20 days voyage of Odysseus from Ogygia to the Phaiakians a symbol 
of his 20 years absence? 2. The 34 days absence of Telemachos is part of the 
plan of the Odyssey ; cf. 8 372, 5 589, 599, ν 423, 424, T 34. 


77- Zu dem Sapphocitat in περὶ ὕψους. H. Hersel. From 26. 7 (Jahn) read 
τεθνάκην δ᾽ ὀλίγω ᾿πιδεύην φαίνομαι ἄλλα, πᾶν τὸ ἀσμάτιον ἐπεῖπον, iva καὶ σὺ θαυμά- 
Cou, κ. τ. λἃ. 

η8. Zur griechischen syntax. A. Weiske. (Continued from Jhbb. 1884, p. 
826.) Certain constructions not properly treated in the standard lexicons and 
grammars are (1) the participle with ἀνέημε ; (2) ἑπαινεῖν with the infinitive ; (3). 
the genitive or accusative of the thing with ὑπομιμνήσκειν; (4) the construction 
after words of resemblance; (5) the future optative in final and consecutive 
relative clauses; (6) the infinitive and participle with παύειν. 


79. Die einheit des Parmenideischen seienden. C. Badumker. The promi- 
nent feature in the teaching of Parmenides is not the “ einheit” of that which 
exists, but its “" einzigkeit.” ᾿ 

(46). Zur griechischen Anthologie. A. Ludwich. Note on Ammianos, 
Anth., Pal. XI 413, 3. 


80. Zur frage nach der gliederung des Platonischen dialogs Gorgias. Ch. 
Cron. An interesting article in support of the author’s position, stated in his 
edition of the Gorgias, that the discussions with Gorgias and Polos form one 
continuous whole, and not two separate divisions of the work. 


81. Skylla in der Aristotelischen Poetik. Franz Susemihl. The Σκύλλα 
mentioned in Aristotle’s Poetics, c. 15, is probably a tragedy by an unknown 
author, and is not the same as the Σκύλλα of c. 26. 


82. Die Korkyrdischen handel bei Thukydides. H. Miller-Stribing. An 
elaborate attack (63 pp.) upon the credibility of Thukydides, in the author’s 
familiar style, a style which has drawn upon him the severest criticism from A. 
Bauer and others. MiUller-Striibing asserts that the sequel to the story of the 
sedition in Korkyra,as related in the fourth book, is nothing but a dittography 
of the narrative in the first book, and was probably undertaken by Thukydides 
to meet the criticisms called out by the improbabilities in the story as related 
in the earlier books. 


(46). Zur griechischen Anthologie. A. Ludwich. A brief note on Kometas 
Anth. Pal. XV 40, 8. 


Fascicle 10, 


83. Nicetae rhythmi de marium, fluviorum, etc., nominibus, L. Cohn. 
Ritschl was the first to speak of this little work of Nicetas, but he did not report 
the words of the author with perfect accuracy, nor did he notice the metrical 
form in which the work is written. Cohn therefore gives here the correct 
text, containing in all about 69 lines, and including the names of seas and gulfs, 
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rivers, lakes and mountains, cities, peoples, and precious stones. Nicetas also 
composed other short treatises on grammatical subjects, chiefly unedited as yet. 
Cohn adds specimens upon spelling, and the definition of various terms, 
rhetorical and otherwise. 

(46). Zur griechischen Anthologie. A. Ludwich. Note on Palladas Anth. 
Pal. XI 377. 

84. De arseos vi Homericae. H. Draheim. “Haec igitur est arseos 
Homericae vis ac natura, non hercle diversa ab suavissimo illo Italianoram 
versu hendecasyllabo, in quo item vocabulorum accentus cum rhythmo sic ut 
cum ulmo vitis sociatur.... Illud tamen certum est esse arseos vim Ho- 
mericae positam in carminis rhythmo et vocabulorum accentu logico et 
gravitate syllabarum.” 

85. Zu Sophokles Aias. J. Werner argues for the traditional πριαίμην in 
477, translating " Keiner erwihnung wert michte ich den mann erachten.” In 
496 he would retain ἀφῇς. H. Blimner would read, in 651, for ἐθηλύνθην, 
ἐθηγάνθην, and in 652, for dé wv, δὲ viv, with the interpretation “ich, der ich 
vorhin in hinsicht auf meinen gewaltigen vorsatz (ra δεινά), hart war, wurde 
von diesem weibe darin nur noch mehr bestarkt, gleichwie der stahl durch die 
ldschung nur noch harter wird; ihre worte haben mich immer hfrter reden 
lassen.” 

86. Pheidias der vater des Archimedes. R. Fdrster. This conjecture of 
F. Blass is supported by a scholium on Gregory Nazianzen found in the Bod- 
leian cod. Clarkianus 12. 


(5). Zu Lukianos. R.Crampe. Three brief notes. 


87. Zur Spharik des Theodosios. H. Menge. A number of readings from 
the cod, Vat. Gr. 204 (which M. considers the oldest MS of this work), which 
may be regarded as better than those given in the text of Nizze. 


88. Die bedeutung von φιλάνθρωπον in der Aristotelischen Poetik. F.Suse- 
mihl. The view of Zeller, that φιλάνθρωπον refers to the “ joy felt at the righteous 
punishment of the offender,” is to be preferred to that of Lessing and Vahlen, 
who understand by it ‘a feeling of human sympathy.” 


89. Zu Platons Phaidon. K.J.Liebhold. Notes on 62,a; 66, Ὁ; 73,b; 
74,4; 81,6; 82,d; 83, b; 88,a; 104,d; 104,e3 105, ἃ. 


go. Zu Horatius Carmen saeculare. H. Besser, Dresden. An analysis of 
the beauty of the poem in its composition and in its subject. 


(37). Zur lateinischen und griechischen sprachgeschichte (fortsetzang 
von ss, 267-271). O. Keller, Prag. Nervus = thread, wire, Varro Rer. Rust. III 
5,13. Vomitoria, the entrance to the theatre-seats, suggests for comparison 
Verg. Georg. II 461 f. Rhaetia = the German Riesz (cf. Bacmeister, Aleman- 
nische Wand. s, 126); vinum Rhaeticum ΞΞ Riessling. Juppiter Solutorius 
(Spanish inscription), a popular amalgamation of the ideas in ἐλευϑέριος and 
Salutaris, Mustricula is for mo(n)stricula, Feriae denicales has no connec- 
tion with sex, but with denigue. Hasta, asta, cf. the Skr. root as, throw, shoot. 
Res, reor, ratio, reus, etymologically connected. Ποιέω, from ποιός = to form, 
“gestalten.” Julius, from Julus=iovAug. Caesar is an Oscan form, as is 
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shown by the termination of Osc. casxar, corresponding to Latin Kaeso, com- 
pare caesaries. Mons Caelius = gewdlbter Htigel. Hermes, as messenger of the 
gods and as god of flocks—this latter office acquired by his being identified 
with a Pelasgian god of cattle, etc., whose name was developed from ἔρμα and 
who was represented in an ithyphallic way, ἔρμα easily suggesting the φαλλός; 
hence, from the similarity of sound, Hermes as the god of cattle, flocks, etc. 
Mopiaz, the sacred olives, are those distributed, or assigned, by the state. Paries — 
παρειά, tapni¢. Interim is an abl. form. Piscis, originally pesca, pensca, the 
finny one. Exinfulare eine ἐμ μίας losmachen. Dignus=aestimatus; the 
abl. with it is that of price. Incile identical with éyxocAog. “Ayyedoc, Persian 
&yyapoc, used by Xenophon only of Persian messengers, not of Greek ones 
(πρεσβεῖς). 

gt. Uber die aussprache einiger Griechischer buchstaben: Β, Γ, Δ, Z, H, 
Y, AI, EY. Against Rangabé (Die Aussprache des Griechischen) who takes 
the Reuchlin standpoint, F. Blass (Ueber die Ausspr. des Griechischen, 2d ed., 
Berlin, 1882) takes the Erasmian standpoint. 


92. Zu Hesychios. R. Foerster, Kiel. 


93. ‘“ Haud impigre.” W. Heraeus, Hamm im Westphalen. These words δ 
as they occur in Livy XXXII 16, 11, are a mistake of the author’s, like Lessing’s / . 
sicht okne mis fallen, etc. 

94. Gedichte des Dracontius in der lateinischen Anthologie. K. Rossberg, 
Hildesheim. An attempt to show that the poems in the Anth. Latin. ed. Diese, 
389 and 672, were composed by Dracontius, 


Fascicle 11. 


95. Melissos bei pseudo-Aristoteles. O. Apelt. The object of the little 
work concerning Melissos, Xenophanes, and Gorgias (faJsely ascribed to. 
Aristotle), is not to expound the doctrines of these philosophers, but rather to 
discuss and refute them. The author of the work belonged to the Peripatetic 
school, and his statement of the tenets of Melissos and Gorgias affords a valu- 
able supplement to what we know of the former from the fragments, and of the 
latter from Sextus Empiricus. Apelt gives a full account of the contents of 
the work so far as it applies to Melissos, and discusses the whole subject at 
considerable length. His views of the text, which rest mainly on a new colla- 
tion of the Leipzig MS, are to be developed in full in the forthcoming Teubner 
text edition, to be included in the works of Aristotle. 


96. Zu Anaxagoras von Klazomenai. H.Kothe. I. The assertion, so often 
attributed to Anaxagoras, that snow is black, is to be explained by reference to. 
his theory of perception. Color is not an objective reality, and snow, without 
the effect of light, is colorless or “black.” II. In Diog. L. II 3. 8 the 
incorrect assertion is apparently made that Anaxagoras was the first prose- 
writer. The true correction of the text is not to substitute Anaximander for- 
Anaxagoras, for this would leave the statement still untrue; but to read, for 
συγγραφῆς, σὺν γραφῇ, “with an illustration.” III. The statement of Satyros. 
that Anaxagoras was accused not merely ἀσεβείας, but also μηδισμοῦ, may per- 
haps be traced to Stesimbrotos, who makes Anaxagoras the teacher of Themis- 
tokles. 
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(81). Skylla in der Aristotelischen Poetik, und die kunstform des dithy- 
rambos. Th.Gomperz. In reply to Susemihl (see above, fasc. 9), G. argues that 
the Σκύλλα of c. 15 is the same poem as that mentioned in c. 26. He also main- 
tains the position, against the same critic, that in the dithyramb, even after the 
tragedy had been developed from it, there were solo-recitations in which the 
actor impersonated some character. 

(12). Ueber das dritte buch der historien des Timaios. J. Beloch. A brief 
reply to H. Kothe. (See fasc. 2.) 

97. Lucretius und die isonomie. P. Rusch, Stettin. Against the position 
that the Epicurean doctrine of ἰσονομία (Cic. de nat. deor. I 19, 50 and 39, 109) 
was known to Lucretius. 

98. Zu Cicero De Natura Deorum. H. Deiter, Aurich. 

(51). Zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum. Κ΄. Schliack, Cottbus. Conjectures on 
V 31,5 and VII 9,5. K.Conradt, Stettin, maintains his interpretation of VI, 
21. 3 against W. Gebhardi. H. Gilbert on VII 29,1. 

(28). Zu Vergilius Aeneis, F. Weck, Metz. On II 256. 


99: Horazische naturdichtung. Th. Ρ] 55, Basel, On Od. 14. “ This is 
throughout an absolutely lyrical composition; a poem on nature. In a way 
which for classical literature was original, it represents with a humorous tone 
passing elegiac and idyllic sentiments. It is a poem for one time and one 
occasion, composed during the Sicilian campaign, a picture of how older men 
were affected on great occasions under definite conditions.” 


100. Zu Valerius Maximius. W. Boehme. Critical treatment of a number 
of passages. 


Fascicle 12. 


ror. Anz. v. Platons Gorgias erklart von J. Deuschle u.Ch. Cron. K. Troost. 
Troost proposes the following analysis of the dialogue: I. Negative. The 
worthlessness of rhetoric, (1) subject matter of rhetoric, 448--461 Ὁ, (2) nature of 
rhetoric, 461b-466a, (3) value of rhetoric, 466a-481b. 11. Positive. The 
value of the philosophy of Sokrates, (1) subject matter of his philosophy, 481rb- 
500e, (2) its nature, 500e-521, (3) its value, 521-5278. 

102. Zum Apollonhymnos des Sokrates. A. Ludwich. In the first line of 
‘this hymn, as found in Diog. L. IT 42, for κλεεινώ read κλεεννώ, 


103. Zur handschriftlichen tiberlieferung der griechischen bukoliker. E. 
Hiller. H. has made a new collation of MSS 11 and 23 (Ahrens) and finds 
that Ahrens was entirely correct in his belief that ΣΙ is a careful copy of 23, and 
so deserves attention, especially for those portions which are missing from 23. 

104. Zu Euripides Hekabe. E. Hoffmann. Textual notes on eight pas- 
sages. 

10s. Anz.v.A. Kopp’s beitragen zur griechischen excerpten-litteratur, Berlin, 
1887. L. Cohn. Inthe work under review Kopp makes a pointed attack on the 
good faith of E. Miller, who, in his “ Mélanges de littérature grecque” (Paris, 
1868) published several grammatical treatises and extracts from a MS found by 
himself at Athos. Miller’s book was received wtth great interest, and was taken 
as a basis for further investigations by severalscholars. Kopp, in his Beitrage, 
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clearly expresses the suspicion that the work of Miller was valueless and decep- 
tive, and his alleged MS a fabrication. L. Cohn now writes from Paris a vigo- 
rous onslaught upon Kopp’s book, and defends the authenticity and importance 
of Miller’s MS and the worth of his book. 

(37). Zur lateinischen und griechischen sprachgeschichte. O. Keller, Prag. 
I. Sub corona vendere. II. Argei. 

106. Zu Livius. M. Muller, Stendal. Critical treatment of a number of 
passages in books 31-35, continued from 1884, pages 185-195. 
‘107. Zu Plautus und Terentius. O. Keller, Prag. On senézx, for an original 
senis, used by Plautus and Terentius. 

108. Zu Ciceros Tusculanen. W.Gebhardi, Gnesen. On on quia non—a 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένον. 

109. Zu Ovidius Heroiden. H. Gilbert, Meiszen. A critical treatment of 
VIII 104. 

110. Zu Horatius Satiren. A. Weidner, Dortmund. On I 10, 27 and II 3, 
115. 

(93). Haud impigre. F. Vogel, Nurnberg. Additional instances suggested 
by Heraeus’s treatment of this phrase (fasc. 10). 

E. B. CLAPP. W. E. WATERS. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


“A private letter from Dr, Richard Wagner, whose excellent treatise on the 
Articular Infinitive in the Attic Orators was summarized and commented on in 
this Journal VIII 325, has furnished me with sundry corrections and variations 
which I am glad to make more widely known. The coincidences of or 
investigation are far more remarkable than the discrepancies, and in the 
general results no change has to be made. 

‘So Behrendt, whose dissertation on the Articular Inf. in Thukydides I have 
received since the notice of Wagner's programme, gives 292 articular inf. for 
all Thuk., as against Forssmann’s 274, and 140 for the speeches as against 
Wagner’s 134, which would raise the average for the narrative to .31 instead of 
.30, of the speeches to a trifle above 1 instead of a trifle below. 

‘‘With Dr. Nicolassen’s count of the articular inf. Dr. Wagner’s coincides 
with slight variants : 


N. W. 
Hellenica . ; ‘ : ; 137 136 
Cyropaed.. ‘ : : ; 372 369 
Oec. : : . ᾿ : 82 81 
Conviv. ‘ ‘ : ᾿ : 50 49 
Agesilaus. ᾿ ‘ : ‘ 57 59 


All the rest coincide absolutely, even where we have such large numbers as in 
Memorabilia and Anabasis. 

‘More serious is the difference between Dr, Allinson’s count of the articular 
infinitives in Herodotos and that of Karassek (Saag, Boehmen, 1883), cited by Dr. 
Wagner. Karassek has counted 37 against Dr. Allinson’s 32, but the contrast to 
Thukydides is not at all affected by the larger number, and a similar remark may 
be made of Dr. Wagner's count of the articular infinitives in the dramatic poets. 
For Aischylos and Sophokles I followed Dindorf and Ellendt; for Euripides 
and Aristophanes I instituted an independent search in which I was aided by 
my pupils. See Trans, Am. Phil. Assoc., 1878 (p.12). Here Dr. Wagner has 
found more articular infinitives than we did. In Aischylos one in 156 vwv., in 
Sophokles one in 106 vv., in Euripides one in 295, in Aristophanes one in 250, 
but the relations of the three are not essentially altered. Sophokles still makes an 
advance on Aischylos. Euripides still comes nearer to the standard of familiar 
speech. Aristophanes still shows the double effect of parody and drastic demon- 
stration. However, in such matters, as in all matters, what we want is absolute 
correctness, and the pleasure at the confirmation of general results must not 
lead us to neglect accuracy in detail.” 

The above sentences were in print for the ‘ Brief Mention’ department of 
the last number of the Journal, when I received through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Schanz, the editor of the series, Bickdins Entwickelung des substantivierten 
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Infinitivs (Warzburg, A. Stuber), which forms the seventh fascicle of the 
Beitrige sur kistorischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache. The results are in 
the main confirmatory of the conclusions which I had reached years ago, and 
which the author has not ignored. Into the divergences in detail I have not 
time to go now, and I can only say that they do not affect the genesis of 
the construction—a matter which is lightly touched by Bicklein—nor the effect 
of the articular infinitive on the style of the various authors; and the con- 
cluding pages, which sum up the causes that led to the spread of the construc- 
tion, are in close accordance with the exhibit made in my first article on the 
subject (1878). B. L. G. 


Mr. MAHAFFY’s Greek Life and Thought, from the Age of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest (London and New York, Macmillan & Co.) is a bright and 
suggestive book, That is a matter of course. It is equally a matter of course that 
the book is not to be taken in dead earnest, that the investigator of the period 
must be at the pains to verify, and that the young student must not give way 
to the fascination of the many parallels that the author's wide vision discerns 
between ancient and modern history. But, after all, Mr. Mahaffy’s Greek 
Life and Thought is hardly intended to be anything else than a running com- 
mentary on the latter half of the nineteenth century, and when, dazzled and 
perhaps a little fatigued by the long contemplation of this bright mosaic, one 
closes the eyes for the reproduction of the total effect, but two lines come out 
distinctly—the miserable narrowness of English scholarship and the unreason 
of Home Rule. These are the real theses that Droysen, Hertzberg, and Couat 
are used to prove. 


That written art, plastic art, pictorial art, all grow out of the same national 
root is theoretically true, but the attempt to interpret one in terms of another 
leads almost inevitably to strained analogies. Still, the fascination of the 
attempt is undeniable, and Mr. ROBERT BuRn’s Roman Literature in Relation 
to Roman Art(London and New York, Macmillan & Co.) will find interested 
readers. The five essays treat of: I. Roman portrait sculpture ; II. Historical 
military art in the Roman empire; III. Composite and colossal art in the 
same ; IV. Technical finish and luxurious art in the same; V. Roman archi- 
tecture, its nationality. In the first four the literary parallels are drawn not 
inaptly, but the fifth is frankly taken from the author’s larger work Rome and 
the Campagna, and is clearly used to bring the book up to the merchantable 
size. 


The notice of von Essen’s Index Thucydideus (Leipzig, Teubner, 1887) has 
been deferred in order to await the results of constant use in Thukydidean 
work. For eight months the book has responded to this test in a highly satis- 
factory way, and in thousands of references only a few slips have been 
detected: ἀδύνατοι, 7 43, 21, should be ἀδύνατα ; μέλλωσι, ἡ 60, 28, should be 
pt. α 60, 28; ὁπλίσει and προσμίξει seem to be registered as verbs, and περείδοιμεν 
and περιιδεῖν are falsely alphabetized. Instead of complaining that the book 
is adapted to the Bekker stereotype text, future critical editors will do well 
to put the Bekker numerals on their margins, for such an index as von Essen’s 
is worth many commentaries. 
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The WHITE and ϑεύμοῦξ series, consisting of adaptations of the HAuprT 
and SAUPPE series, is moving forward. Dr. FOWLER has added the F2/thk Book 
of Thucydides to Morris’ First Book and SMITH's Seventh, which, by the way 
is passing through its second edition. It is a mistake to suppose, as has been 
asserted, that these rehandlings of Classen’s work are mere translations 
throughout. Morris was, in fact, sturdily independent on many points, and 
the other editors have not taken their tasks lightly. At the same time, it must 
be said that an equal expenditure of force would have resulted in more dis- 
tinctly American editions, and that the speed of production has not been what 
was anticipated by the projectors of the series. Meantime the original Haupt 
and SAUPPE series (Berlin, Weidmann) goes on from edition to edition. We 
have to record the appearance of the ninth ed. of SCHNEIDEWIN’S Sophokles ( Atas 
and Philoktetes) by Nauck, who makes his critical hand felt in every issue. 
HALM’s Cicero's Ausgewdhite Reden appears likewise for the ninth time, this 
time under G. LAUBMANN’S superintendence. SCHILLER’S Aeschylus Perser 
comes out in a new ed. by Professor C. CoNRADT, and EDUARD WOLFF gives 
us the second vol. of his ed. of Tacitus’ Historien. 


Mr. JAMEs Gow has undertaken to compress into one small volume, bearing - 
the title 4 Companion to School Classics (London and New York, Macmillan & 
Co.), a mass of information which is usually taken for granted in the commen- 
taries prepared for schools, and it must be said that in the chapters which he 
has seen fit to include a vast deal has been packed away. The boy will still 
need his classical dictionary for the history of literature and for mythology, 
but the book being built up out of material furnished in most instances by the 
best and latest authorities, will be useful even beyond the schoolboy sphere. 


STEINTHAL’S Ursprung der Sprache has appeared in a new edition, the fourth 
(Berlin, Diimmler, 1888), which incorporates the researches and results of the 
last decennium. 


The first volume of Niese’s critical edition of Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities, 
containing the Praefatio and the first five books, appeared last year (Berlin, 
Weidmann), and has been followed by an editio minor with the text merely. 


Professor DOMENICO PEzzI’s Lingua Greca Antica—Breve Trattasione Com- 
parativa ὁ Storica (Torino, Ermanno Loescher) is an excellent manual for the 
advanced student of Greek, giving him more compactly and completely than 
he can, at least to our knowledge, find anywhere else, the recent results of 
scientific research in every domain of Greek grammar. With German methods 
Professor Pezzi has caught the German hankering for ‘ Vollstandigkeit,’ and in 
the ‘Aggiunte e Correzioni,’ the latest treatise and the latest article that had 
appeared up to the time of publication will be found registered and summarized, 
Johansson on that side of the water and Smyth on this. 


It is impossible to notice all the school-books that come to the Journal for 
review. In turning them over, however, one encounters remarkable things 
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which are worth noticing as enlarging the area of possibilities. So in the Greek 
Testament Primer, by Rev. EDWARD MILLER (Clarendon Press), we have (p.94) 
the following note, which is ‘ Greek made easy’ with a vengeance: ‘”Av expresses 
much the same as the English ‘ sign’ of the subjunctive or optative mood; but 
when it is placed first in a sentence it has the force of if.’ 


- To THE READER.—Owing to the absence of the Editor, the last forms of this 
issue of the Journal were read by Professor CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, of Van- 
derbilt University, who kindly consented to lend the aid of his accurate 
scholarship and his keen vision to the sacred cause of typographical correctness. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 


AMERICAN. 


Plato. Apologia, Crito, Phaedo, and Protagoras, tr. by H. Carey. New 
York, SertbnerS* Welford, 1888. (Bohn’s Select Lib.). 12mo, 190 pp. CL, 60 cts. 

Rosenthal (R. S.) The Meisterschaft System for Latin, In 15 pts. Pt. I. 
Boston, Zhe Meisterschaft Pub. Co., 1888. 66 pp. 12mo, pap., 50 cts. 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus). The Morals; a selection of his prose, ed. by 
Walter Clode. New York, 7. Whittaker, 1888. 280 pp. 12mo, cl., 40 cts. 

Thucydides, Book V, ed. on the basis of Classen’s edition, by Harold North 
Fowler. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1888. 213 pp. 54. 8vo, cl., $1.50; pap., $1.20. 
Same, Text ed., 67 pp. sq. 8vo, pap., 25 cts. 

Wright (Jos.) A Middle High German Primer. New York, Macnillan & 
Co., 1888, 124 pp. 16mo, cl., 90 cts. 

Xenophon. Hellenica, Books I-IV, ed. on the basis of Bichsenschitz’s 
edition, by Irving J. Manatt. Text ed. Boston, Ginn & (o., 1888. 140 pp. 
8vo, pap., 25 cts. 

BRITISH. 


Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. 3d ed., revised. 
12mo. Frowde. 45. 

Aristotle’s Treatise on Government. Trans. from the Greek. With an 
Introduction by Henry Morley. (Morley’s Universal Library.) Post 8vo, 276 
pp. Routledge. 1s. 

Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas. With an Intro- 
duction by Spyr P. Lambros. Trans. and edit. by J. A. Robinson. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge Warehouse. 38. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book IX. With Notes by G. M. Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 28. 6d. 

Lempriere (J.) Classical Dictionary. (Routledge’s Popular Library.) New 
ed. Post 8vo, 700 pp. Routledge. 25. 6d. 

Lucian’s Dialogues. Namely, the Dialogues of the Gods, of the Sea Gods, 
and of the Dead, Zeus the Tragedian, etc. Trans., with Notes and a Prelimi- 
nary Memoir, by Howard Williams. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 12mo, 330 
pp. Sell & Sons. 55. 

Martial. Select Epigrams, Edit., with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Rev. H. M. Stephenson. 12mo, 470 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Smith (Wm.) A Latin-English Dictionary. Ioth ed. 8vo,1250 pp. MMur- 
ray. 16s. 

—— and Hall(T. D.) Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 
sthed. 8vo,970 pp. M@Murray. 16s. 
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Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commentary 
and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jebb. Part III. The Antigone. 
Svo, 340 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 128. δὰ. 


FRENCH. 


Cust (Robert). Les races et les langues de l’Océanie. Traduit de l’anglais 
par A.-L. Pinart. In-16. Leronx. 3 fr. 50. 

Frank (F.) et Cheneviére (A.) Lexique de la langue de Bonaventure Des 
Periers. In-8. Cerf. τὸ fr. 

Lafont de Sentenac (Louis). Recueil de Noéls de l’Ariége en patois langue- 
docien et gascon. Précédé d’une préface et régies orthographiques. In-16. 
Foix, £. Lechewahier. 2 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abhandlungen, philologische. Martin Herz zum 70 Geburtstage v. ehemal. 
Schfilern dargebracht. gr. 8, iii, 303 5. Berlin, Herts. τὰ. 8. 

Abicht (Karl). Die Wiener Handschriftd. Herodot. 4. 17S. O6cls. Leip- 
zig, Fock. m.—go. 

Abraham (Fritz). Tiberius u. Sejan. gr. 4,18 5. Berlin, Gaertner. τὰ. 1. 

Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache. Hrsg. v. M. 
Schanz. 2 Bd., 3 Hft. [der ganzen Reihe 6 Hft.] gr.8, Wrzburg, Stsder’s 
Verl. τὰ. 1.80. Inhalt: Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der Limitation im 
Griechischen. Von L. Grinenwald. 37 S. 

—— dasselbe. 3 Bd.,1 Hft. [der ganzen Reihe 7 Hft.] gr.8. Ebd.m. 
4. (I-III, 1, m. 17.80.) Inhalt: Entwickelungsgeschichte d. substantivierten 
Infinitivs. Von Frz. Birklein. 109 8. 

Cassel (Paulus). Mischle Sindbad, Secundus—Syntipas. Edirt, emendirt 
u. erklirt. Einleitung u. Deutg. d. Buches der Sieben weisen Meister. 8, viii, 
426 5. Berlin, R. Schaeffer. τα. 10. 

Chambalu (Aug.) Das Verhaltnis der 4 katilinarischen Rede zu den v. 
Cicero in der Senatssitzung d. 5 Dezbr. 63 wirklich gehaltenen Reden. 4. 24 
5. Neuwied, Heuser’s Καί, τὰ. —75. 

Corpus inscriptionum latinaram consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae editum. Vol. XII. Fol. Berlin, G. Reimer. cart. m. go. 
Inhalt: Inscriptiones Galliae ἘΠ ΘΌΒΕΒΕΣ ed. Otto Hirschfeld. xxviii, 38 
u. 976 S. m. 3 Karten. 

Delitzsch (Frdr.) Asaph: Worterbuch zur gesamten bisher verdffent- 
lichten Keilschriftliteratur unter Berticksicht. zahlreicher unverdffentlichter 
Texte. 2 Lfg., gr. 4, S. 169-328. Leipzig, Hinrich’s Veri, Subscr.-Pr. τὰ. 30. 
(I u 2, m. 61.50.) 

Diodori bibliotheca historica. Editionem primam curavit Imm. Bekker, 
alteram Ludov. Dindorf, recognovit Frdr. Vogel. Vol. I. 8, xcvi, 533 5. 
Leipzig, Zeubner. τὰ. 3.60. 

Einzelbeitrage zur allgemeinen u. vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft. 2. 
3 Hft., gr. 8. Leipzig, Friedrich. τὰ. 21. (1-3, m. 24). Inhalt: 2. Die arische 
Periode u. ihre Zustande. Von F. Spiegel. x, 330S. 1887. m.12.—3. Psycho- 
logische Studien zur Sprachgeschichte νυ. K. Bruchmann. x, 358S. m. 9. 

Euclidis opera omnia. Edd. 1. L. Heiberg et H. Menge. Elementa. Ed. 
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I. L. Heiberg. Vol. V. Continens elementorum qui feruntur libros XIV-XV 
et scholia in elementa cum prolegomenis criticis et appendicibus. 8, cxiii, 738 
5. Leipzig, Zeudner. m. 7.50. (I-V [Elementa cplt.] m. 24.60). 

Evers (Edwin). Der historische Wert der griechischen Berichte tb. Cyrus u. 
Cambyses. gr. 4, 26S. Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Evers (Rob. W.) Beitrige zur Erklarung u. Textkritik v. Dan. Michel’s 
Ayenbite of Inwyt. gr. 8, ν, 117 5. Erlangen, Deichert. τὰ. 2. 

Faulde (Aug.) Die Reformbestrebungen auf dem Gebiete der lateinischen 
Orthoepie u. ihr Verhaltnis zur Schule. gr. 8, 38 5. Neisse, Gravessr’s Verl. 
m. —60. 

Fisch (Rich.) Lateinische substantiva personalia auf o (io), onis (ionis). 
Mit Benutzg. der Zettel zu Frage 11 u. 12 in Wolfflin’s Archiv f. latein. Lexi- 
cographie ἃ. Grammatik. gr. 4,30 5. Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Foerster (Rich.) De Aristotelis quae feruntur secretis secretorum commen- 
tatio. στ, 4,41 5. Kiel, Universitats-Buchhandlg. τὰ. 1.50. 

Fritsch (Adf.) Zum Vokalismus d. Herodotischen Dialectes. gr. 4, 47 9. 
Hamburg, Herold'sche Buchh. Veri. τὰ. 2.50. 

Frontsni (Iuli) Strategematon libri IV, ed. Ghold. Gundermann. 8, xvi, 
176 5. Leipzig, Zesdner, m. 1.50. ᾿ 

Hentze (C.) Die Parataxis bei Homer. I. συ. 4, 32 5. Gdttingen, Vas- 
denhoeck & Ruprechts Verl. τὰ. 1.20. 

Heraeus (Carl). Homerische Formenlehre. 2 umgearb. Aufl. gr. 8, viii, 24 
5. Berlin, Grote. cart. m. —s50. 

-—— Priparationen zum I ἃ. 13 Buche der Odyssee. 2 durchgehends verb. 
Aufl. gr. 8, iv, 60S. Ebd. cart. m. 1. 

Jackson (A. V. Williams). A Hymn of Zoroaster, Yasna 31, translated with 
comments. gr. 8,viii,62S. Stuttgart, Kohk/hammer. m. 1.50. 

Jahrbuch, biographisches, f. Alterthumskunde. Begrtindet v. Conr. Bursian, 
herausg. v. Prof. Iwan Miller. 9 Jahrg. 1886. gr. 8, iii, 296S. Berlin, Ca/- 
vary & Co., 1887, τὰ. 1Ο. 

Kern (Otto). De Orphei, Epimenidis, Pherecydis theogniis quaestiones 
criticae. gr.8,110S. Berlin, Micolat’s Verl. τὰ. 3. 

Koch (Gtinther). In carmen Hesiodi quod opera et dies inscribitur melete- 
matum criticorum specimen. Diss. gr. 8,38 5. Rudolstadt, Xe/. m.—75. 

Krech (Paul). De Crateri ψηφισμάτων συναγωγῇ et de locis aliquot Plutarchi 
ex ea petitis. Diss. gr. 8,103 5. Gryphiswaldiae. Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. 1.20. 

Kithn (Otto). Die sittlichen Ideen der Griechen u. ihre Verktinder, die 
Tragiker. 4. 52S. Leipzig, Fock, m.1. 

Kussmahly (Frz.) Beobachtungen zum Prometheus d. Aeschylus. gr. 4, 24 
5. Berlin, Gaertner. m. I. 

Linsenbarth (Osc.) De Apollonii Rhodii casuum syntaxi comparato usu 
homerico. Diss. gr. 8, 84S. Leipzig, Fock, 1887. m. 1. 

Meuss (Heinr.) Det sogenannte Neid der Gdtter bei Herodot. 4. 2: S. 
Liegnitz, Reisner. m. I. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca philologica Batava, collegerunt S. A. Naber, J. 
van Leeuwen, Jr., I. M. J. Valeton. Nova series. Vol. XVI, 4 partes, gr. 8 
1 Hft.120S. Lugduni Batavorum. Leipzig, Harvussowits, τὰ. 9. 

Mdller (Herm.) Zur althochdeutschen Allitterationspoesie. 8,182 5. Kiel, 
Lipsius & Tischer. wm. 5. 
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Monats-Anzeiger, philologischer. Hrsg. v. Rich. Heinrich. 2 Jahrg., Apr. 
1888—Marz 1889. 12 Nrn. gr. 8. Nr.1,12S. Berlin, &. Heinrich. m.1.25. 

Noni Marceli compendiosa doctrina. Emendavit et adnotavit Lucianus 
Mueller. Pars I, gr. 8, xvi, 699 5. Leipzig, Zesbner. τὰ. 20. 

Paul (A.) Ub. vokalische Aspiration u. reinen Vokaleinsatz. Ein Beitrag 
zur Physiologie u. Geschichte derselben. gr. 4,60S. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20. 

Platon’s Laches. Mit Einleitg. u. Anmerkgn. v. Ed. Jahn. 2 rev. Aufl, 8, 
xxxv, 93S. Wien, Gerola’s Sohn. cart. τὰ. 1.10. 

Probst (Arth.) Beitrage zur lateinischen Grammatik. 3 ΤΊ ΖΔ. 2 Lfg., gr. 
8. Leipzig, Zangenterg & Himly. ἃ τὰ. 1.50. (I-III, 2, m. 8.) Inhalt: 
Altgrammatisches u. Neugrammatisches zur lateinischen Syntax v. E. A. 
Gutjahr-Probst. A.u.d. T. Der Gebrauch vy. “ut” bei Terenz u. Verwandtes. 
ru. 2 Lfg., xiv τ΄ 9. 175-325. 

Sachau (Ed.) Bericht fib. die Erdffnung d. Seminars .f. Orientalische 
Sprachen an der konigl. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Berlin u. einige 
auf das Seminar bezigliche Schriftsttcke. gr.4,20S. Berlin, Asher ὦ" ὦ. 
in Comm, τη, --- 50. 

Sallusti Crispi (C.) bellum Catilinae, scholarum in usum recognovit Gust. 
Linkerus. Ed. II curavit Phpp. Klimscha. 8, vii, 56S. Wien, Gerola’s Sokn. 
cart. m. —60. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften v. J. Baunack, F. Bechtel, 
A. Bezzenberger, F. Blass, H. Collitz, W. Deecke, A. Fick, R. Meister, W. 
Prellwitz. Hrsg. v. DD. H. Collitz u. F. Bechtel. 3 Bd., 1 Hft., gr. 8. Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Verl. τὰ. 2.40. Inhalt: Die megarischen 
Inschriften, bearb. v. F. Bechtel. 59 S. 

—— dasselbe. 4 Bd., 2 Hft., 1 Abth., gr. 8 Ebd.m. 2.60. (I, II 1, III 1, 
IV,I 2, m. 27.60.) Inhalt: Wortregister zum 1 Hft. d. 2 Bds. v. Dr. Johs. 
Baunack. S. 107-166. 

Schenkl (Heinr.) Die epiktetischen Fragmente. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. 
Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8,106S. Wien, Zempsky in Comm, τὰ. 1.60. 

Schleicher (Aug.) Die deutsche Sprache. 5 Aufl,, gr. 8, ix, 348 5. Stutt- 
gart, Coffa. τὰ. 7. 

Simon (Joh. Alph.) Xenophon-Studien. 2 Tl. Die Hellenika-Ausgabe d. 
Harpokration. 3 Tl. Zwei verlorene Hellenika-Handschriften. gr. 4, 32 S. 
Leipzig, Fock in Comm. m.1.60. (1-3, τὰ. 3.60.) 

Strassmaier (J. N., S.J.) Babylonische Texte. Inschriften v. Nabonidus, 
Kdnig v. Babylon [555-538 v. Chr.], v.den Thontafeln d. Brit. Museums copirt 
Ὁ. autogr. 3 Hft., No. 541-807. Vom 11 bis zum 14 Jahre der Regierg. gr. 
8, S. 321-480. Leipzig, Ed. Pfeffer. ἃ τὰ. 12. 

Steinthal (H.) Der Ursprung der Sprache im Zusammenhange m. den letzten 
Fragen alles Wissens. 4, abermals erweit. Aufl., gr. 8, xx, 380 S. Berlin, 
Dammiler’s Verl, τὰ. 8. 

Sybel (Ludw. v.) Platon’s Symposion, e. Programm der Akademie. gr. 8, 
viii, 122 S. Marburg i-H., Z/wert’s Verl. τὰ. 3. 

Taciti (Cornelii) ab excessu divi Augusti libri qui supersunt. Scholarum in 
usum ed. Ign. Prammer. Pars I. Libri I-VI. 8, xl,252S. Wien, Gerold’s 
Sohn. cart. τὰ. 1.80. 

Textbibliothek, altdeutsche, hrsg. v. H. Paul. Nr.g. 8. Halle, Vsemeyer. 
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ἴω. —80. Inhalt: Kénig Tirol, Winsbeke u. Winsbekin. Hrsg. v. Alb. 
Leitzmann, iv, 60 S. 

— altnordische. Hrsg. v. E. Mogk. Nr. 2. 8 Ebd. m. 3. Inhalt: 
Eddalieder. Altnordische Gedichte mytholog. u. heroischen inhalts, hrsg. v. 
Finnur Jénsson. 1. Gedichte mytholog. inhalts. xiv, 138 9. 

Vries (5. G. de). Epistula Sapphos ad Phaonem, apparatu critico instructa, 
commentario illustrata et Ovidio vindicata. gr. 8, ix, 155 5. Leiden. Berlin, 
Calvary & Co. τα. 4.50. 

Wagener (Carl). Hauptschwierigkeiten der lateinischen Formenlehre. gr. 
8, vii, 184 S. Gotha, /. 4. Perthes. τὰ. 2. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Hrsg. v. den 
Geschiaftsfihrern DD. Pischel, Thorbecke, Krehl, Windisch, unter der Red. d. 
Prof. Dr. E. Windisch. Register zu Bd. XXXI-XL. Von Dr. Carl Adf. 
Florenz. gr. 8, iii, 89 5. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort. m. 4. 


ITALIAN. 


Dal Pozzo. Glossario etimologico piemontese. Torino. In-8, 250 p. L. 5. 
Levi (5). Vocabolario geroglifico copto-ebraico. Vol. VI (ed ultimo). 
Torino, In-4, 287 pag. L,. 30. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bergk (Theodor). Griechische Literaturgeschichte. Vierter Band aus dem 
Nachlass herausg. von Rudolf Peppmiller. Berlin, Weitdmann'sche Buchhand- 
ἤπερ, 1887. 

Bibliotheca Scriptoram Graecorum et Romanorum edita “curante Carolo 
Schenkl. Wien u. Prag, 2. Tempsky. Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1888. 

Platonis Laches. Scholarum in usum edidit Josephus Kiel. 40 pf. 

Crinagorae Mytilenaei Epigrammata. Edidit, prolegomenis, commentario, 
verborum indice illustravit Maximilianus Rubenson. Berlin, Mayer ὦ. Maller, 
1888. 3m. 

Elements of a Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, by 
Karl Brugmann. Vol. 1. Introduction and Phonology. Translated from the 
German by Joseph Wright, Ph.D. New York, B. Westermann & Co., 1888. 
$5.00. 

Gomperz (Th.) Nachlese zu den Bruchstticken der griechischen Tragiker. 
Wien, F. Tempshy, 1888. 

Gow (James). A Companion to School Classics. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1880. Through J. H. U. Publ. Ag. $1.75. 

Groeber (Gustav). Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie. 3 Lieferung 
Schluss des 1 Bandes. Strassburg, X. 7. 7ribner, 1888. 

Handbuch derklassischen Altertums-wissenschaft, herausg. von Iwan Muller. 
Fiunfter Bd., r Abteilung (abgeschlossen). A. Geschichte der antiken Natur- 
wissenschaft von Siegmund Ginther. B, Geschichte der alten Philosophie 
von W. Windelband. Nordlingen, Ο #. Beck, 1888. τι. 5.50. 

Haupt u. Sauppe. Sammlung griechischer u. lateinischer Schriftsteller mit 
deutschen Anmerkungen. Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1888. 

Aeschylos Persae. Erkl. von Ludwig Schiller. Zweite Auflage bearb. 
von C. Conradt. m. 1.20. 
Cicero’s Ausgewahlte Reden. Erkl. von Karl Halm. Zweiter Band. 
Besorgt von G. Laubmann. m. 2.25. 
Cornelii Taciti Historiarum Libri qui supersunt. Erklaert von Eduard 
Wolff. Zweiter Band, Buch III, 1Vu. V. m. 2. 
Homer’s Iliade. Erkl. von J. U. Faesi. Erster Band, GesangI-VI. 7te 
Aufl. von F. R. Franke. τὰ. 1.80. 
Sophokles. Erkl. von F. W. Schneidewin. istes Bindchen. Allgemeine 
Einleitung. Aias. οἷς Aufl. besorgt von Aug. Nauck. m.1.50. 7tes 
_ Ba&ndchen. Philoktetes. τῇ. 1.50. 

Horace, The Epistles of. Book I. With Introduction and Notes by E. S. 
Shuckburgh. Cambridge, At the University Press. New York, Macmillan & 
Co.,1888. Through J. H. U. Publ. Agency. 60 cts. 

Lockwood (S. E. Husted). Lessons in English, adapted to the study of 
American classics. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1888. $1.25. 
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Men of Mark. Geo. W. Childs (Engraving). New York, Root & Zinzer, 
1888. 

Miller (Edward). A Greek Testament Primer. Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press. New York, Macmillan & Ο., 1888. Through J. H. U. Publ. Agency. 
go cts. 

Nature Readers. Sea-side and Way-side. No. 2. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Boston, 2. C. Heath & Co., 1888. ᾿ 

Odyssey of Homer. Book IX. With Introduction, Notes and Appendices, 
by G. M. Edwards. Cambridge, At the University Press. New York, Macmillan 
& Co.,1887, Through J. H. U. Publ. Agency. 60 cts. 

Old South Leaflets, General Series. No. 1. Constitution of the United 
States. 2. Articles of Confederation. 3. Declaration of Independence. 4. 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane’s “ Healing 
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I—ENOCH OF ASCOLI’S MS OF THE ELEGIA IN 
MAECENATEM. 


In A. J. P. for 1887, p. 408, I gave some account of the Vatican 
Codex 3269 which contains the Dirae, and immediately preceding 
it the Elegy on Maecenas. It is the subscription appended to this 
latter which gives the MS its value, finzt elegia inuenta ab *enoc 
in dacia;: for we may reasonably infer that our MS copied exactly 
the readings which Enoch found in his newly discovered, seem- . 
ingly Danish, codex. The value of these readings must be 
judged independently, and is not greatly affected by the goodness 
or badness of the variants which the same MS presents in the 
Dirae: for (1) the Flegia alone has the above-mentioned sub- 
scription, (2) though it is likely, as I suggested, that the Divae 
in Vat. 3269 may have been also copied from Enoch’s transcript, 
this is at best conjecture, and it is a well known fact zz re diplo- 
matica that the authority of the readings in any two works 
contained in the same codex and in the same handwriting must 
be judged separately, and determined, after al], mainly on internal 
grounds. The reason of this is palpable. The sources from 
which each separate work is transcribed may be of quite different 
dates, and therefore of quite different values. I will mention a 
telling instance. The Tours Ovid (of early thirteenth century) is 
one of the very best and most uncorrupted sources for constituting 
the text of the /dzs, but it is not equally valuable in the Hevordes. 

I will now give the readings of Vat. 3269 in the Flegia in 
Maecenatem. 

Incipit mecenas maronis. 
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3 erat. 5 in religata ratis carina. 6 Et redit. 8 sed repetitque 
senex. gtucum. το Illius. 11 Fidus eras uobis. 11 Regis eras 
genus hetrusce. 12 rhomane et tu. 16 posse nocere. 17 doctas. 
Ig uincit peritus harenas. 20 Lictof in extremo quam simul unda 
mouet. 21 Quod cinctus eras animo quoque carpitur una. 22 
Diluuii ac nimia, 23 uexere. 24 precintos. 25 Liuida. 27 Nun 
minus urbis erat (at first I read this as evaf with eras superscribed; 
perhaps it is more likely to be evra?) et cesaris obses. 28 Nun 
tibifecit. 29 oscura amantem. 32 Maiores: maius obstinuisse 
fuit. 33 nimphasque canentes. 34 pomosi certa. 35 ortis. 37 
Marmora meonii uincunt monumenta libelli, 39 Quid faceret 
comes inget idem. 40 Miles et angusti fortiter usque pius. 41 
uoluerunt. 42 Ignibus hostiles reddere lingua rates. 44 Quam 
tunc ille tener tam grauis hostiserat. 45 texerunt lata. 46 circum. 
47 fugientis. 49 Pax erat hecillo laxarunt οἵα cvltus. 50 Omnia 
uictores. 54 stupriturpis herer. 55 Hic tela in profugos tantum 
curauerat arcum. 56 Misit ad extremos exorientis equos. 60 
duas. 61, 2 Sum memor et certe memini sic ducere tyrsos Bacchea 
purpurea candidiora niue. 65 sandalia talos. 69 Inpiger multo. 
70 suas. 71 tecum tenera tecum. 72 erimanthe. 73 Vitro. 74 
Leuisti. 77 lassiua fauentes, 79 thorosa. 81 cum iam premit. 
82 Hidros. 83 renascentem tenet hydram. 84 inmanes. 86 
aduersas. 87 et enidas. 88 percubuisse diem. 89 et quid. 90 
signa. Οἱ dumte. 93 alferum uictor om. 94 odorata. 95 Vic- 
torem uictus metuat. οὐ ἴῃ stata cernere. 98 moderatur. 101 
Conglutinantur. 102 Verberat et gelidos. 105 non est temera- 
rius. 107 Ergo saxa parens postquam scilleia legit. 108 Cyane- 
osque metus iam religanda ratis. 10g Viscera dissecti mutauerat 
arietis agni. 110 Aetas et succis omne perita suis. 111 iuuenes- 
cere posse decebat. 113 recurrentibus. 114 Ergo non reddit. 
115 Viuacesque magis ceruos decet esse pauentes. 119 titonus 
coniunx. 120 Atque ita iam. 122 cdplacuisse. 123 actus. 
124, 125 om. 126 Tu dare. 129 chori iuuenem. 130 Que 
nemus, 131 infuscis. 133coritium olentes. 134et. 135 Nunc 
redditur. 136 decubuise. 137 Ter pilium fluere. 138 Dicebant 
tamenhunc. 139 annosa secula. 140 Disspensata nempe. 144 
Non naquam scitiens. 147 inquid turpiter. 148 bruti δάση. 
151 dicit. 152 qui prope. 153 Sed manifestus. 155 si tamen 
cesare. 156 satis est. 160 Nec tamen hoc ultra hoc potuisse 
uelim. 161 Sed. 163 Et dec&q& certe uiuam tibi semper amar 
(this last word I could not decipher ; without the superscribed(’) 
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it would be amare). 164 tibi. 165 quicquid. 166 Tunc ego. 
167 beate. 168 Vnus Mecenas. 169 uoluit quod contigit esse. 
173 et tibi sucrescant. 175 Sed tibi secura quoprimum liuia 
coniuns, 177 Cum deus in terris. 178 in patrio collucet. 
7:5: Illa petit iuuenes prima florente iuuenta, 

Non oblita tamen fsed repetitquet senes, 
Perhaps, 

Non oblita tamen cit repetitque senes. 
As Gorallus (Le Clerc) observed, this passage is very similar to a 
line of the Zpzcedion Drusi, 372, spoken of Fortuna, 


Illa rapit iuuenes, sustinet illa senes. 
This might suggest 


Non oblita tamen suscipit illa senes, 
ες Vincit uulgares uincit ¢peritus harenas. 
Most MSS éeritus. 

This is usually altered into deryl/us. But beryllus would hardly 
have been corrupted into ferifus, or even beritus; nor, to my 
knowledge, are beryls found in the sea; nor is the word ever 
found in the feminine. The meaning is, I believe, much the same 
as in Prop. IV 5, 22: At quae sub Tyria concha superbit aqua. 
II 16,17: Semper in Oceanum mittit me quaerere gemmas Et 
zubet ex ipsa tollere dona Tyro. The Syrian coast, on which both 
Tyre and Berytus lay, produced rare shells, which were bought at 
high prices either as curiosities or to be worked into cameos or 
other female ornaments. This interpretation also agrees with 
guam, which Enoch’s MS with most others gives. The word 
Berytus is applied in 20 with an easily understood extension of 
meaning to the thing signified, in other words the Berytian sheJ/, 


Litore in extremo quam simul unda mouet, 


‘which the wave sweeps with it at the farthest verge of the beach,’ 
i. e. where it is nearest to the water. 


21, 22: 
Quod cinctus eras animo quoque carpitur una 
Diluuii ac nimia simplicitate tua, 


Edd. have rightly restored from other MSS discinctus and unum ; 
rightly also guod for guogue of all MSS. But for animo a great 
variety of conjectures have been proposed, amongst which I sig- 
nalize as very plausible Hilberg’s mzmzo, with which compare 
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Plautus’ 7stuc nimio magnae mellinaest mihi, where Ussing aptly 
compares Terence’s paulo tolerabilis, Heaut. 205. When, many 
years ago, I read through the -veg/a for the first time in Riese’s 
Anthologia Latina (No. 779), I wrote at the side mzmo, and I still 
think this possible, ‘the one thing at which the farce-actor rails.’ 
Cannegieter has restored mimo to Avian. Fab. V 9: Ast ubt 
terribilis animo circum stetit horror, where it seems more than 
. probable. Biicheler’s A/omo introduces a personage of very rare 
occurrence in Latin writers, though very frequent in the Greek 


Anthology. 
Bahrens and Chatelain agree in restoring v. 22 as follows: 


Diluis hoc animi simplicitate tui. 


Certainly zmia is quite out of keeping with the classical character 
of the Latinity of the Elegy elsewhere. 
27, 28: 


Num minus urbis erat custos et Caesaris obses ? 
Nunc tibi non tutas fecit in urbe uias ? 


Nuncubi, Scaliger, for Mune fbi. I think, wrongly. (1) The 
word is rare and does not stand on the same level as szcubz. (2) 
Num tibi returns to the Lzuzde, the jealous detractor of v. 28. 
‘Has he not secured you unmolested streets?’ i. e. by footpads 
and other night assailants. This is one of the many instances in 
which the reputation of the great scholar has overpowered the 
sober judgment of critics, even in despite of reclaiming MSS. 


37: 


Marmora meonii uincunt monumenta Libelli 
Viuitur ingenio, cetera mortis erunt. 


Scaliger conj. Marmorea Aonit. The variants minaet tunnez point 
rather to /oniz: ‘the poems of Homer outlive monuments of 
marble.’ 

39. The form of the corruption zuge?¢ (¢ngeret) in Vat. suggests 
integer rather than zzpiger. Riese, I see, retains this zzfeger of most 
MSS, but though Maecenas was no doubt a man of unblemished 
character, and as such well suited to be the companion of Augustus, 
it is obvious that he is thought of here as the indefatigable friend 
who not only shared his master’s journeys, but fought in his 
battles. The following verse which MSS generally give 


Miles et Augusti fortiter usque pius, 


is retained by Ribbeck, who explains ‘ fortiter defunctus erat idem 


Ο»οΟ» 
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comes inpiger et miles Augusti usque pius.’ I think this does 
violence to the words ; surely the meaning is as given by Le Clerc, 
“he had done his part to the end, at once as unwearied companion 
and as soldier in Augustus’ service, bravely loyal to the last.’ Le 
Clerc aptly quotes Terence’s Defunctus tam sum, nihil est quod 
dicat mthi, Eun. Prol. 15, where Pseudo-Donatus explains ‘ omni 
labore liberatus sum,’ ‘iam destiti periclitari.’ The line, however, 
is a very weak one, though none of the proposed corrections seems 
probable. 

42. The accus. hostiles rates may be right if /gnibus is con- 
structed closely with 4gza, almost as if it referred to it assonantly, 
tgnibus (sua) ligna reddere, sc. hostiles rates. The fact of reddere 
being chosen rather than dedere somewhat confirms this view. 

τ Quam tunc ille tener tam grauis hostis erat. 

This reading of Vat. seems palpably right; the antithesis is double 
and very effective: ‘As youthful, so formidable a foe,’ ‘He proved 
himself then a foe as formidable as he was young.’ 

45. ata Vat. rightly ‘far and wide.’ 


53, 54: 


Hic modo miles erat, ne posset femina Romam 
Dotalem stupri turpis habere sui. 


Vat. herere, pointing perhaps to some corruption. At any rate 
it would be hard to parallel Romam dotalem stupri sui in the 
sense of pretium dotale stupri. Possibly 


Dotalem stupris subdere turpis heri. 
Propertius, speaking of Cleopatra, similarly says, III 11, 32: 


Coniugis obsceni pretium Romana poposcit 
Moenia et addictos in sua regna patres., 


56: Misit ad extremos fexorientis equos. 


I suspect another corruption. Perhaps acta orientis. 
61, 62: 


Sum memor et certe memini sic ducere tyrsos 
Bacchea purpurea candidiora niue. 


This passage is usually printed substantially as I have given it, 
with the change of Bacchea to Bracchia, This is not impossible, 
for in Ov. Met. III 518 one of Korn’s MSS has {704i where the 
true reading is either dacchica or bacchia. But what is ducere 


αν 
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thyrsos? and what is purpurea niue? Both combinations are 
extraordinary. Does the poet mean that Bacchus’ arms ‘trail’ 
thyrsi, or ‘lead on’ the bands of thyrsus-bearers? and how could 
the very whitest arms be called more glistening than sparkling 
snow? Even if the lustrous sheen of a swan’s plumage could be 
called by Horace purple (purpurezs oloribus, 1V 1, 20), this does 
not prove the application of the word to snow. It is true that 
there is sometimes a rose color in snow, known as rose-snow ; but 
this would be quite out of keeping in a comparison with white 
arms. Besides, purpureas precedes in v. 60. 

I have found in a Bodleian fifteenth century copy of the El/egza 
(Auct. F. 4, 28) a reading which appears to me to suggest a 
wholly new line of explanation: 


Sum memor et certe memini sic dicere tyrso 
Baccha purpuera candidiora niue, 


from which I elicit 


Bacche puer, pura candidiora niue, 


‘I recall the past and am sure I remember thee, young Bacchus, 
saying thus frankly to thy thyrsus, words of candor beyond the 
unsullied snow.’ The candor of Maecenas is well known ; Horace 
addresses him as Candide Maecenas, Epod. XIV 5; and what is 
more to the point, in v. 135 of this very Zl/egia we have Nunc 
pretium candoris habes. Bacchus is identified by the poet with 
Maecenas ; as 1 think will be clear if I quote the passage in full. 
He is illustrating the justifiable seclusion of Maecenas by the 


example of the gods, Bacchus (57-68), Hercules (69-86), Jupiter 
(87-92): 
Bacche coloratos postquam deuicimus Indos, 
Potasti galea dulce iuuante merum. 
Et tibi securo tunicae fluxere solutae, 
Te puto purpureas tunc habuisse duas. 
Sum memor et certe memini sic dicere thyrso, 
Bacche puer, pura candidiora niue. 
Et tibi thyrsus erat gemmis ornatus et auro. 
Serpentes hederae uix habuere locum. 
Argentata tuos etiam fsandalia talos 
Vinxerunt certe, nec puto Bacche, negas. 
Mollius es solito mecum tum multa locutus 
Et tibi consulto uerba fuere noua. 


The poet, who has just described Apollo as fighting on Augustus’ 
side at Actium, carries on the same idea with Bacchus. He 
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imagines himself at Actium, the comrade of the god in the battle, 
witnessing with him this new conquest of Indian tribes (/ndos, by 
which is meant the colored populaces of the farthest East, as in G. 
II 172, Aen. VIII 705, is probably meant to suggest Bacchus’ 
ancient and mythical conquest of India, Prop. II] 17, 22), and 
then, victory secured, the changed demeanor of the god, now that 
the dangers of war were over and the reign of peace has set in. 
‘I saw thee change thy helmet to a wine-cup; thy robes flowed 
loose about thee. Like a very wanton, thou didst assume a two- 
fold tunic, and each of purple. I recall thy free boyish words 
over the jewelled thyrsus that was thy companion (Bacchus is 
supposed to address the thyrsus perhaps as a witness to his 
sincerity) ; thou wilt not deny the silver-broider’d sandals round 
thy ankles. All bespoke a wanton’s mood. Then didst thou un- 
bend and hold long converse with me; then didst thou vent thy 
soul in new and choice words.’ 

Le Clerc saw long ago that our poet here is describing some 
actual person; but that person cannot be M. Antonius, though 
the passages cited by him from Velleius, Plutarch, and Dion Cas- 
sius show that he, in a special sense, not only might be, but was 
often identified with Bacchus. Here, however, there could be no 
place for Antonius, the defeated opponent of Augustus, any more 
than in the similar descriptions of Actium in Vergil and Propertius. 
Rather the poet has Maecenas throughout in his thoughts; the 
two personalities, of the god and the minister, are crowded 
together somewhat inartistically, suggesting indeed that Maecenas, 
in the effusive joy which followed the decisive defeat of Antonius 
and Cleopatra at Actium, had himself assumed the very same 
character as his defeated opponent ; had taken the jewelled thyrsus, 
double tunic and silvered sandals which Antonius had been in the 
habit of wearing in the character τοῦ νέου Διονύσου (Bacche 2167). 
Indeed, in the last two verses, 


Mollius es solito mecum tum multa locutus 
Et tibi consulto uerba fuere noua, 


the god slips entirely out of view, and we are confronted unmis- 
takably with the stz/us remissus mollis et dissolutus which Macro- 
bius S. II 4, 12, ascribes to Maecenas, and which Augustus 
parodied in the well known words there quoted: Vale mel gen- 
tium, meculle, ebur ex Etruria, lasar Arretinum, adamas supernas, 
Tiberinum margaritum, Cilniorum smaragde, taspi figulorum, 
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berylle Porsenae, carbuncule Arabice, (so C. W. King) ἵνα συντέμω 
πάντα, μάλαγμα moecharum. Cf. the words of Seneca, Ep. 114: non 
oratio Maecenatis aeque soluta est quam ipse discinctus ? non tam 
insignita illius uerba quam cultus, quam comitatus, quam uxor ἢ 


65. Sandalia of Vat., scandalia of F. 4, 28, will hardly give 
way for falaria of many early MSS, with fa/os immediately fol- 
lowing; but it is difficult to see what was the original word. It 
cannot have been Sicyonia, and is not likely to have been 
Tyrrhenica (see Pollux, where both these words are given as names 
of women’s shoes); on the other hand, no word like sandicina or 
sandar(a)cina would seem to suit #inxerunt, which must, I think, 
refer to some kind of fastening for the /ee?. 


τ: 
Sic te cum tenera multum lusisse puella. 
For mullum Vat. gives, with several MSS, tecum. If this is not 
a mere repetition of fecum, it may be a corruption of fectum, or 
possibly of moechum. 


87, 88: 
Fudit Aloidas geminos dominator Olympi, 
Dicitur in nitidum percubuisse diem. 


I read procuduisse with Arundel 133, and explain of Jupiter leaning 
forward into the bright light of day, i. e. looking downwards to earth, 
before sending his eagle to make a more thorough search for him. 
His own glance is not enough to find the Ganymede whom the 
more keen-eyed eagle ravishes and bears aloft to his master. 


89, 90: 


Atque aquilam misisse suam, quae quaereret ecquid 
Posset amaturo digna referre Ioui. 


digna Heinsius for signa of MSS, rightly, I think. 


107: 
Argo saxa pauens postquam Scylieia legit 
Cyaneosque metus iam religanda ratis. 


For pauens Vat. and F. 4, 28 give parens. This variant is inter- 
esting ; for if it is right, it may serve as a close parallel to o dona 
mater of Catull. LXIV 23, which I have explained in my com- 
mentary of the Argo. It is some argument in support of Jarens, 
that από forms a flat tautology with Cyaneosgue metus, and 
this is not one of the faults of the Zvegza, though it abounds in 


iterations of the same word. 
147, 148: ΠΥ 
Mene inquit luuenis primaeui ¢urpiter ante 
Augustam fBruti non cecidisse +fidem. 
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There can, I think, be no doubt that the change of Brutito Drusi, 
of jidem to diem, is right; indeed, they seem to be generally 
accepted by modern critics. But in v. 147 no notice has been 
taken of turpiter, most MSS giving /uppiler. 1 confess to a 
leaning towards this reading of Vat. Maecenas might naturally 
think it shameful to outlive Drusus, ‘not to have died before 
young Drusus in his prime had ended his short span of life.’ At 
any rate it seems worth while to call attention to a unique v. I. 


155, 156: 


*Sed tamen hoc satis est, uixi te, Caesar, amico. 
Et morior,’ dixit ‘dum moriorque, sat est. 


‘But yet Iam content in the thought that living I was Caesar’s 
friend. Now, I die; and in my hour of death, I am contented in 
that thought.’ Such, I think, is the meaning ; but it is also pos- 
sible that te Caesar, amico extends to Et morior, ‘living I was 
Caesar’s friend, and dying I am still.’ 

158: 

Cum dicar subita uoce fuisse tibi. 

A very elegant use of the euphemistic fuz, fuzt, εἴς. ΞΞΞ “1 am no 
more.’ 


159-162: 
Hoc mihi contingat, iaceam tellure sub aequa. 
Nec tamen hoc ultra thos potuisse uelim. 
Sed meminisse uelim. uiuam sermonibus illic. 
Semper ero, semper si meminisse uoles. 
Perhaps 


Nec tamen hoc ultra ##/ potuisse uelim, 
Sed meminisse uelim, 


‘And yet this is not the only thing I could wish to have effected ; 
I would fain that thou shouldst remember me still.’ 
ROBINSON ELLIS. 


II.—RECENT PLATONISM IN ENGLAND.’ 


Platon est un incomparable philosophe. Tout ce que je regrette, c’est le 
tort qu’on lui a fait en l’exposant ἃ l’admiration un peu pédantesque ‘de jeunes 
disciples qui se sont mis ἃ chercher une doctrine arrétée dans les charmantes 
fantaisies philosophiques que ce rare esprit nous a laissées.—RENAN. 


Mr. Archer-Hind’s edition of the Timaeus deserves from all 
English-speaking students the ample recognition that it will as a 
matter of course receive at Cambridge. It is not, in view of the 
subject, a laborious work, nor one of profound erudition. The 
purely scholastic and "exegetical material of the notes is almost all 
to be found in Stallbaum and Martin. But we know what the 
literal method of Grote and the easy-going aestheticism of Jowett 
made of these materials. The architectonic or demiurgic mind of 
Mr. Archer-Hind has evolved a cosmos out of this chaos, and 
introduced light where, except to Platonic specialists, all was dark- 
ness before. Armed with this edition the lay student need wait 
no longer for the “ wide leisure” of Emerson’s “elect morning,” 
but may dare to open the Timaeus at once. He will not under- 
stand all Mr. Archer-Hind’s metaphysics (who does ὃ), but he will 
find the chief difficulties of the dialogue clearly explained in brief 
compass. It is better to be right than learned. Our editor’s 
translations and explanations are generally right, and therefore, 
while I should have welcomed a larger number of pertinent illus- 
trations of Platonic idiom and style from allied dialogues, I am 
not going to find fault with him at a time when the accumulation 
of statistical erudition, pertinent or impertinent, threatens to become 
the scholar’s ideal, In fact the preface disarms such criticism 
by the announcement that the chief object of the edition is the 
elucidation of the philosophical significance of the dialogue, 
hitherto neglected. The text is in the main that of Hermann with 
a few trifling alterations. 

The notes are occupied with a clear English restatement of 
Martin’s judicious scientific explanations, with an exposition of 


' The Timaeus of Plato; edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. Ὁ. Archer- 
Hind. Macmillan & Co., London and New York.—Plato’s Later Theory of 
Ideas. Henry Jackson, Journal of Philology, Nos. 20, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30. 
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the metaphysical theory set forth as a whole in the introduction, 
and with lucid interpretations of several difficult passages, where 
the editor’s superior philosophic insight has enabled him to correct 
the errors of his predecessors. The most valuable part of the 
work is, I think, the close and rhythmic translation, added primarily 
with a view to relieving the notes of grammatical exegesis. It is 
not only generally correct, giving the true meaning in a number 
of passages where Jowett, Stallbaum, and even Martin had failed, 
but in rhythm and vocabulary it shows throughout a true feeling 
for the tone and movement of the original, the absence of which 
makes the version of Jowett so intensely irritating to the scholar. 

It is a pleasure to have the implied sanction of a scholar like 
Mr. Archer-Hind for two principles often ignored: 1st. That 
exact translation is the best possible form of grammatical exegesis ; 
2d. That easy modern essay English is not the proper dialect for 
versions of the great classics. 

I cannot speak with like approval of the metaphysical theory 
that is expounded in the introduction and that runs through the 
notes. Any reasonably consistent philosophic interpretation of 
Plato is better than none; for Plato himself certainly thought he 
was philosophizing, and the professed renunciation of the philo- 
sophic point of view is in. reality a mere falling back upon the 
unconscious metaphysics of the vulgar: εἴτε φιλοσοφητέον εἴτε μὴ φιλοσο- 
φητέον φιλοσοφητέο. And Mr. Archer-Hind’s philosophic habit of 
mind, baseless as I hold the metaphysical fabric he has constructed 
out of the Timaeus, has repeatedly guided him aright, where the 
credulous literalness of Grote and the artless aestheticism of 
Jowett went astray. But, on the other hand, it has in a few cases 
led him into demonstrable errors. I propose in a subsequent 
paper to discuss these and some other matters wherein I differ 
from Mr. Archer-Hind, in such a way that my criticism may be 
used as a supplementary commentary to his book. But before 
examining Mr. Archer-Hind’s treatment of the Timaeus in detail, 
it will be necessary to take account of the general interpretation of 
Platonism on which it is based. The leadership of the nineteenth 
century revival of Platonism has since the middle of the century 
passed from Germany and France to England. The writings of 
Whewell, Emerson, Grote, Mill, Jowett, Martineau, and Matthew 
Arnold have taught Englishmen to find something more in Plato 
than the Coleridgian or Taylorian mysticism which was so repel- 
lent to De Quincey, Landor,and Macaulay. Constantly multiplying 
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evidences of Platonic influence can be traced in the more thought- 
ful literature of the past quarter of a century ; and indications are 
not wanting that the dialogues have been a favorite study of late 
years among the keener minds at the universities. The result of this 
study, however, could hitherto only be divined from occasional 
utterances in the notes of the excellent editions published by Eng- 
lish scholars in the Clarendon Press Series. It has been evident 
all along that scholars would not acquiesce in the interpretation 
of Grote, which was at once pronounced inadequate even by 
such sympathetic critics as Lewes and Mill. But a new synthesis 
of results would have been premature in the years immediately 
following the publication of his ponderous volumes. The elabo- 
rate papers of Mr. Henry Jackson on Plato’s Later Theory of 
Ideas, and the introduction to Mr. Archer-Hind’s Timaeus, though 
by no means constituting a complete statement, now enable us to 
define more closely the direction which English thought is taking 
in this matter. Speaking generally, the tendency seems to be to 
seek in the Platonic dialogues a progressive metaphysical develop- 
ment towards a system of monistic idealism with modern analogies, 
and to correlate this view of the growth of Plato’s thought with 
the literary criticism that places the Republic among his earlier 
writings and the abstracter logical dialogues last. This tendency 
I cannot but regard as misleading. The application of modern 
metaphysical formulas to the Platonic writings requires to be con- 
trolled by a much severer scrutiny of the Greek text than the 
impatient philosophic mind is often willing to give. The attempt 
to trace a progressive development of thought in the dialogues is 
foredoomed to failure from the start. Without wishing to be 
held to say that Plato had no period of growth and never changed 
his mind, I think the dialogues do show that he belongs to the 
thinkers whose thought is first revealed to us in its maturity and 
remains essentially the same through life, rather than to the Hegels 
and Schellings who go through periods and have a first, second, 
and third manner. If this view is sound, a judicious interpreter 
of Plato must rest content with showing from the dialogues what 
were the habitual thoughts and feelings with which Plato contem- 
plated the world of the fourth century B. C., and how they were 
related to the experience of that century. And the first task of 
such an interpreter will be to examine systems that profess to 
expound the gradual growth of a complete and consistent meta- 
physic in Plato, and to show that they will not bear confrontation 
in detail with the actual text. 
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Mr. Archer-Hind’s is only the most recent of many attempts to 
represent Plato as what the philosophic jargon of the day politely 
or prudently calls a pantheistic monist. From the days when 
Panaetius rejected the Phaedo, Plato’s concessions to “vulgar 
dualism ”’ have been a stumbling-block to vigorous and rigorous 
philosophers. And the device employed by these logical people 
has always been the same: they stigmatize as mythical all that 
does not square with their interpretation. The inevitable develop- 
ment of Platonism into pantheism is a thought much dwelt on in the 
writings of the brilliant French school that grew up and worked 
under the stimulus of Victor Cousin. Pantheism is the adime, as 
they naively call it, towards which historic Platonism in Plotinus, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, and Ficinus ever tends—the abyss that 
at one point of his career nearly swallowed up the politic Cousin 
himself—the abyss on the verge of which Vacherot and Ravaisson 
still find it a perilous pleasure to dance. The logical French mind 
with its direct methods deduces pantheism from Platonism very 
simply. If only the ideas have reality, and every idea is itself 
included in the next higher abstraction, the highest idea, that of 
Being, or call it by its synonym the Good or God, must absorb 
all reality and alone truly exist. So short by the high abstract 
method that ignores the real life in which the man’s being was 
rooted is the distance from Plato to his spiritual antipode Spinoza. 
Less simple is the method followed by those German scholars of 
whom Teichmiiller is atype. They accept the anima mundi of 
the Timaeus as a pantheistic Stoic world-soul, reject the Demiurgus 
as a myth, and interpret all other elements of Platonism, including 
the ideas, into harmony with their hypothesis. Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
affinities are with this school, but in his case we must take account 
of two further complications: 1. Mr. Archer-Hind and his friend 
Mr. Jackson’ have compounded for themselves out of Spinoza, 
Berkeley, Hegel, and Darwin, a peculiar mixed mode of logical. 
idealistic evolutionary pantheism, which is the doctrine they 
naturally attribute to Plato. 2. Mr. Archer-Hind has accepted 
from Mr. Jackson the theory of two radically distinct stages in 
Plato’s evolution, one in which he taught the hypostatized reality 
of all general notions (an hypothesis which could lead to pan- 
theism only by the French logical short-cut), and a later period in 
which he admitted ideas of natural kinds only. This later theory 


1 This is a perhaps unwarranted inference of my own from their writings. 
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of ideas Mr. Archer-Hind (Introduction, p. 27) combines with the 
“hint of the Philebus” that finite souls are derived from the 
infinite soul, and with the doctrine of Berkeleian idealism he 
manages to conjure out of the Theaetetus, the doctrine that “‘ mate- 
rial objects are but the perceptions of finite souls,” to this Hege- 
lian result: ‘““In the Timaeus, then, the universe is conceived as 
the self-evolution of absolute thought. There is no more a 
distinction between mind and matter, for all is mind. All that 
exists is the self-moved differentiation of the one absolute thought, 
which is the same as the idea of the Good.” This is for Mr. 
Archer-Hind 


“la dottrina che si asconde 
Sotto il velame delli versi strani.” 


The reader will feel that I do not take all this very seriously ; 
and in truth, when one thinks of the rich and manifold intellectual 
life of Plato’s time, of the constant pre-occupation of his mind 
with social, political, educational and literary interests, wholly 
ignored here, the attempt to interpret his masterpieces by means 
of ingenious juggling with the counters of an abstract terminology 
does seem very much like trifling. I shall endeavor in subse- 
quent papers to show how, without entire ignoring of equations 
of metaphysical formulas, the sounder interpretation of Plato 
must be above all psychological, historical, literary, and must 
never leave out of sight his predominant moral, social, and reli- 
gious feelings. Nevertheless, metaphysical ground and lofty 
tumbling is an exercise of the human mind to be studied and 
accounted for like any other, and my object in this introductory 
paper is not merely to protest against the theses of Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Archer-Hind, but also to make their meaning plain to 
readers who may have been bewildered by the dialect in which 
they have been expounded by their authors. Nor, to be serious, 
would I deny that there is a sense in which such interpretations 
are sound. The history of philosophy seems to indicate that 
consistent metaphysical thinking tends to issue in some form of 
monism. Plato is, perhaps, when he chooses to be so, the most 
consistent thinker of whom literature holds record, and it is 
natural that his modern admirers should attribute metaphysical 
consistency to him also. But it is more than probable that Plato, 
with his constant concern for edification, and his deep-seated 
feeling that “the father and maker of this universe is hard to find 
out, and impossible to proclaim to all men when found,” cared 
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much less for ultimate metaphysical consistency than his modern 
admirers. Mr. Archer-Hind, however, in his desire to maintain 
against the disciples of Grote the principle that Plato does not 
talk at random and does not contradict himself, offers us a rigid 
metaphysical interpretation of the Timaeus in which no allowance 
is made for these disturbing human elements. 

But before proceeding further with this subject it is necessary 
to turn back and examine from the beginning Mr. Jackson's view 
of Plato’s later theory of ideas, which is accepted by Mr. Archer- 
Hind and made the basis of his entire exposition. As there are 
probably very few students who have really read and understood 
Mr. Jackson’s voluminous papers, I will embody in my argument, 
subject to correction, a brief résumé of their substance. Mr. 
Jackson starts from the conviction that there must be something 
more than Aristotelian misconception in the account of the later 
Platonic theory of ideas given in the Metaphysics. Examining 
the Philebus with this thought, he finds a clew to the later doctrine. 
The most important element of the dialogue, according to Mr. 
Jackson, is not as Plato repeatedly says, the ethical,’ but the meta- 
physical. The introductory discussion on method is not, he 
thinks, what it appears to be on its face, an attempt to dispose of 
logical cavils (ras τῶν σοφιστῶν ἐνοχλήσεις) before entering on the 
main discussion.” It is the proposal of metaphysical ἀπορίαι whose 
solution is to be covertly suggested in the sequel.’ 


τ Οἵ, 11D, 18E, 19C, 60BCD, 644, 66E. 

* Cf. the numerous analogous passages of the Laws (627B, 627D, 644A, 8648, 
ἡμῖν δὲ οὐκ ἔστε Ta νῦν ὀνομάτων πέρι δύσερις λόγος), and of the Republic (454A, 
436C DE, 437A), where Plato indicates his perception of possible logical prob- 
lems or cavils that he does not care to discuss. 

ὃ This point is essential, Mr. Jackson’s summary, J. of P. 20, 267, gives the 
letter rather than the spirit when he says (cf. 150) : “ The question, ‘ How is it 
that the separately existent monad or idea is reproduced in a multitude of par- 
ticulars ? having been raised, and all present except Philebus having agreed that 
the discussion of it should not be deferred.” The question that must not be 
deferred, as appears from 1gE-20B, is the contest between ἡδονῇ and voic, 
The subsidiary logical difficulties must be καλῶς duodoynbévra—a very different 
thing. The ὁμολογία on which Socrates insists is that the ‘‘one and many ” is 
an “ everlasting subjective affection of human language” (15D), and when Pro- 
tarchus begs him to find some device to dismiss this confusion from our 
discourse (16A), he falls back, in language resembling that of the Phaedrus, 
on the method of ideas and διαίρεσις as an immediate gift of heaven (16C-17B), 
and the practical conclusion relevant (18D) to the discussion in hand is that 
we must discriminate the kinds of ἡδυνῇ and νοῦς, The young men insist 
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The quadripartite division of all things into πέρας ἄπειρον μικτόν 
and αἰτία is not what Socrates expressly declares it to be, a con- 
ceptual classificatory device for furtherance of the argument (23B). 
It is the discrimination of four actual permanent elements in things 
which can be definitely equated with the terms of other Platonic 
classifications introduced in other dialogues for other objects. On 
this supposition Mr. Jackson (J. of P. 20, 275; 25, 17) identifies 
the ἄπειρον with matter, or rather with the four elements of the 
Timaeus, and the μικτόν with matter on which a definite form or 
πέρας is impressed by the action of αἰτία or νοῦς. When the μικτόν 
is an inadequate impression of an imperfect form the result is a 
concrete individual object. The adequate reception of a perfect 
πέρας in the ἄπειρον results in a “type.” in which Mr. Jackson sees 
the later Platonic idea. 

It is not easy to controvert a theory which hardly assumes to be 
based on Plato’s own language, but which is rather a suspicion 
‘roused by the very pains which have been taken to obscure the 
fact’ (J. of P. 20, 273). The true explanation of the Philebus and 
Sophist, as I have elsewhere shown, is that Plato is determined 
to place logi¢ on a sure basis as independently of metaphysic as 
may be. The doctrine of ideas is “hard to accept and hard to 
reject”? (Republic, 532D), and it will require a wondrous man, 
wide experience, and great cleverness (Parmen. 129DE, 133BC) 
to reconcile their absolute unity and transcendental reality with 
their complex involutions in finite knowledge (Parmen. 133), in 
the undefined world of changing phenomena (Philebus, 15B), and 
with onze another (Republic, 476A). But since the rejection of 
ideas (Parmen. 135BC), or the treatment of them as incommuni- 
cable entities (Sophist, 259E), makes dialectic and even rational 
language impossible, we will, though we may not wholly solve the 
problem of being and non-being (Sophist, 251A, 251D), arrange 
our own use of language with regard to them as becomingly as 
possible (Sophist, 254C) ; and, if we cannot show definitely that 
such transcendental monads exist (Philebus, 15AB) and how they 


only that Socrates, by whatsoever method he pleases, shall determine the 
original controversy (Ig-20). Socrates does not abandon the method of classi- 
fication here suggested, but returns to it as soon as he has dismissed the 
futile conception of a life of unmixed pleasure or knowledge. The elaborate 
classification of ἡδοναί and ἐπιστῆμαι that follows is subordinated to the higher 
classification of πέρας ἄπειρον and μικτόν in order to secure a basis of common 
elements for the final comparison, Such are the μεταβάσεις ἐν τῷ Φιλήβῳ. 
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are related to each other and to the fleeting things of generation ; 
if we cannot altogether cure this inherent and ageless affection of 
human speech (Philebus, 15D), which is perhaps attributable to 
the “casual and random habit of mind” (Timaeus, 34C) out of 
which we can hardly hope to rouse ourselves in our present 
dream-like existence(Timaeus, 52C), we will at least seek to free 
ourselves of this confusion as far as possible (Philebus, 16BC), and 
to find some better method to guide our definite discussions than 
this metaphysical eristic about the one and the many and the 
puzzles of παρουσία (Euthydemus, 301A),’ which is always per- 
fectly possible (Sophist, 259C) and perfectly futile. And this 
better method, the gift of the gods to man (Phileb. 16C), is 
always to look for an ideal unit in every multiplicity of perception, 
for we shall find it there if we are really synoptic and know how 
to look at once to the one and to the many ; and when we have 
found it, to analyze and redivide it by the method of the Sophist 
Phaedrus and Philebus in order that we may be able λέγειν re καὶ 
φρονεῖν. 

This is all definite and consistent enough even for a Plato. And 
It 15 just what Plato says, with no superadded subtlety of interpre- 
tation. When Mr. Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind go on to 
demand a further absolute metaphysical consistency that shall 
finally do away with all problems, they ask of Plato what no human 
mind has yet achieved. They may find a meaning in their “ hypo- 
thetical actualizations ” of extra-spatial realities, or in the self- 
evolution of absolute thought under the limitations of space and 
time, but what do they suppose the rest of us can make of 
such formulas for the universe? Plato never attempted a final 
formula, because he felt, with Renan, that “ Toute phrase appliquée 
ἃ un objet infini est un mythe—elle renferme dans des termes 
limités et exclusifs ce qui est ilimité. La -tentative d’expliquer 
l'ineffable par des mots est aussi désespérée que celle de1l’expliquer 
par des récits ou des images: la langue condamnée a cette torture 
proteste, hurle, détonne; chaque phrase implique un_ hiatus 
immense.”* And so after bringing his argument to the point of 
proof, ὡς χρὴ φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ ἀρετῆς ἐπιμελεῖσθαι (Euthydemus, 275A), 
and after pointing out the true method and discipline of sound 
philosophizing, he always takes refuge amid a cloud of metaphors 


1 The Euthydemus, which is evidently a mature work, will be hard to fit to 
the later theory of ideas. 
3 Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 15, 1860. 
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in some beautiful myth of which he can say only θεὸς δέ που older, 
εἰ ἀληθὴς οὖσα τυγχάνει (Repub. 5178). 

To descend to more special criticism: the whole method of 
equating these terms, as if they were concrete substances, with 
other Platonic entities is wrong, because Plato takes great pains to 
make us accept the members of this classification typically as 
abstract general conceptions including the most varied and appa- 
rently disparate phenomena. The ἄπειρον itself is an ἰδέα (16, 17E) 
or φύσις (18A, cf. 60A where φύσις is used of τὸ ἀγαθόν) which, 
though its very name suggests multiplicity, is to be compre- 
hended as a conceptual unit (23E; cf. 25A), and the same holds 
of πέρας and τὸ μικτόν (27D). The principle being radically wrong, 
we need not be surprised that the special equations are hope- 
lessly irreconcilable with Plato’s actual words. In the study of 
the Timaeus (J. of Phil. 25, pp. 17, 18) the ἄπειρον is definitely 
equated with the four elements that compose the κόσμος. But in 
20, 275 we find ἡδονή and λύπη not actualized referred to the ἄπειρον. 
It is not easy to believe that Mr. Jackson realized his own meaning 
here. Certainly it is idle to seek a place for αὐτὴ ἡδονή, Or non- 
actualized ἡδονή, in earth, water, fire, or air, or in any of their 
combinations. Moreover, if Plato intended the ἄπειρον to be a 
synonym of σῶμα composed of the four elements, it is strange that 
he betrays no consciousness of this equivalence in 33D sqq. where 
he treats at large of siya. The relegation of the ideas to the 
μικτόν iS still harder to defend. It is not really necessary to 
assign the ideas any definite place in a scheme which, like all 
Plato’s classifications, was framed for a particular purpose. But 
that aspect of the ideas which Zeller denotes by the phrase “the 
ideas as forces” is evidently allied to αἰτία, and the ideas as forms 
are as obviously connected with mépas—that whose very nature it 
jis to possess and impart measure. Mr. Jackson’s argument (20, 
282) that the assigning the ideas to πέρας does not remove the 
difficulty of 15B, begs the whole question by assuming that Plato 
or anybody else has ever succeeded in satisfactorily demonstrating 
in language the fixed unities our instinct and our speech require 
amid the flux of experience. The same problem from the sub- 
jective side has baffled all modern philosophers. Kant’s ‘‘ synthetic 
unity of apperception” is mere tautologous verbiage. Méill’s 
‘permanent possibilities’ may supply a principle of unity for 
things εἴ τις χαίρει οὕτως ὀνομάζων, but the continuity and unity of 
mind in mefffory Mill himself gave up as inexplicable. Why can- 
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not we believe Plato when he says that the puzzle is an inherent 
limitation of human speech? Why try to torture his words into a 
supposed metaphysical consistency which after all proves elusive ? 
For Mr. Jackson cannot really suppose that he has explained 
anything by talking of types formed of a πέρας and ἄπειρον outside 
of space and time, Or that if the ideas, as he finally seems’ to 
hold, are in the mind of God, Plato would have admitted an 
ἄπειρον there. Or that when we have once escaped the limitations 
of sense and sensuous logic by making the ideas νοήματα θεοῦ, 
we are bound to suppose the Platonic deity incapable of thinking 
of the good, the beautiful, and other relative terms of which the 
‘*later theory” does not recognize ideas. Why, Aristotle invented 
the whole theory of νόησις νοήσεως because, having rejected the 
Platonic postulate, he was unable to account in any other way for 
the conceptual unity of abstract relative terms which he could not 
attach to his first substances. 

Now the theory which is introduced into the dialogue by these 
unwarranted metaphysical assumptions can be maintained only by 
the most forced and artificial methods of interpretation. Briefly 
stated Mr. Jackson’s view is that the ἄπειρον, by the introduction of 
a ποσόν or definite quantity, is “actualized”; by the introduction 
of just the right or appropriate ποσόν, namely the μέτριον, we get 
not merely an “‘actuality”’ but a ‘“‘type”’ to either side of which 
“actualities” may diverge. These types are the later Platonic 
ideas. «The hard and fast distinction between μέτριον and ποσόν is 
borrowed from the Politicus (283B-—287A), where Socrates insists 
upon it for a special purpose (2820), δεῖ yap δὴ πρὸς ὃ νῦν σπεύδομεν), 
namely, in order to discriminate between an argument long as 
compared with some other argument, and an argument long or 
short with reference to its own definite philosophic object. The 
distinction is needed in all the arts, says Socrates, for all assume a 
quantitative standard of right and wrong, and measure quantities 
generally, not merely against one another, but in relation to this 
absolute standard.’ 


1 Mr. Jackson’s note on this passage contains one or two singular statements. 
τὴν τῆς γενέσεως ἀναγκαίαν οὐσίαν (283D) he translates “the bare existence of 
becoming.” A comparison of 284C, πρὸς τὴν τοῦ μετρίου γένεσιν, and of Cratylus 
432A, ὅσα ἐκ τινος ἀριθμοῦ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι ἢ μὴ εἶναι, shows that the phrase means 
something like: With reference to the essential law of (their) generation, 
production, The suggestion that Aristotle's λόγοε ἐκ τῶν ἐπιστημῶν is an 
allusion to this passage of the Politicus is sufficiently disposed of by a refer- 
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In a general way this distinction represents the Platonic conno- 
tations of μέτριον, which is a higher word than ποσόν. In the 
Philebus, however, the distinction is not needed, and the two 
words, with many others, are used as loose synonyms throughout 
the dialogue. 

Mr. Jackson, however, insisting on the distinction, and using the 
ποσόν for ‘“‘actualization”’ and the μέτριον for the formation of his 
type ideas, is led to treat ἄπειρα everywhere as not actualized. 
He sees all things triple: first not actualized, then actualized by 
a ποσόν, lastly typified by a μέτριον. Thus θερμὸν καὶ ψυχρόν, ἄπειρα 
ὄντα are temperature not actualized, whatever that may mean. 
The introduction of a ποσόν gives an actual temperature, and the 
right ποσόν produces ὥρα, etc. How ὥρα and the idea are related 
we are not informed.’ Applied to the chief topics of the dialogue, 
ἡδονή and ἐπιστήμη, this conception leads to positive error. I have 
already referred to the attempted distinction between ἡδονή actualized 
and not actualized. In 275 ἢ. this distinction is employed to 
explain the contradiction that Jowett and Grote find between 27E, 
“ where ἡδονή is assigned to ἄπειρον, and 31C, where it belongs to 
μικτόν. The contradiction exists only in the English translation. 
No scholar who really follows the Greek can miss the difference 
between assigning ἡδονή to its class in the classification (eis τὸ 
ἀπείρου γένος---τιθέναι, 25.) and describing the place or seat 27 which 
it and λύπη and νοῦς occur and by what affection they are generated 

(31B). But apart from this the distinction is naught. Mr. Jack- 
son unfortunately omits one little word when he quotes and con- 
strues. Plato says nothing about a contrast between an αὐτὴ ἡδονή 
and some other kind of ἡδονή, He says ἡδονὴ δὲ ἄπειρός τε αὐτὴ καὶ 
rou μήτε ἀρχὴν---μήτε τέλος---ἔχοντος γένους ; and this is not a real anti- 
thesis between an absolute and an actualized ἡδονή, but only the 
rhetorical antithesis of a well balanced Greek sentence between 
ἡδονή herself and the class to which ἡδονή belongs. Mr. Jackson’s 
further assertion that actualized pleasures, good or bad, are unhesi- 
tatingly assigned to the μικτόν (20, 277) is, of course, equally 


ence to Zeller, Phil. der Griech. 1875, II 1, p. 547, where the correct explana- 
tion is given, or to Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1078b!*, cited by Mr. Jackson him- 
self, J. of Phil. 26, 266. 

1 In 26, 243 n. Mr. Jackson discovers that “ the instances of μικτόν alleged at 
25E ff. and 31C ὑγίεια ὥρα γαλήνη ἁρμονία are neither ideas nor things, but 
states or conditions of things.” This oversight, however, does not shake his 
confidence in the theory. 
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unwarranted.’ Plato feels about the pleasures of appetite as 
Schopenhauer about the will to live—they are essentially insatiate. 
They recognize no limits, submitting all things to desire. The 
reader with a sense for the subtleties of Plato’s style is constantly re- 
minded of this. He repeatedly applies the epithet σφοδροτάτας (45A, 
63D) tosuch pleasures. Now he tells us (24C) ὅτι καὶ τὸ σφόδρα rouro.. 
καὶ τό ye ἠρέμα (οἴ. 47A)—émrou ἐνῆτον οὐκ ἐᾶτον εἶναι ποσὸν «ἕκαστον, etc. 
(εἶ 450}. In like manner Mr. Jackson allows himself to speak 
(20, 281) of an ἐπιστήμη ἄπειρος οὖσα which united with μέτριον pro- 
duces ἐπιστήμη “ properly constituted.” But neither in the Philebus 
nor in Ast’s Lexicon have I succeeded in finding a passage where 
Plato applies the epithet ἄπειρος to ἐπιστήμη. It certainly is not a 
Platonic way of speaking. In 28A sqq. ἐπιστήμη is definitely 
assigned to the class of alria. Will Mr. Jackson maintain that 
there are three kinds of ἐπιστήμη in the field ? 

Lastly, if the Philebus is intended to expound a doctrine of 
ideas of natural kinds not including relative ethical conceptions, is 
it not strange that we meet at the beginning (15A) the τὸ καλὸν ἐν 
καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἕν Of the Republic, and that near the end (62A) the 
philosopher who has knowledge of ra μήτε γιγνόμενα μήτε ἀπολλύμενα, 
etc., is characterized as a φρονῶν ἄνθρωπος αὐτῆς περὶ δικαιοσύνης, ὅ τι 
gor? And if the ideas are explained as μικτά in this dialogue, is 
not the description of them as ra dei κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ὡσαύτως ἀμικτό- 
rata ἔχοντα (59C) singularly infelicitous for a Plato? 

It is to the Parmenides that Mr. Jackson first turns for confir- 
mation of the type ideas he has discovered in the Philebus. The 
Parmenides: is in reality a powerful statement of the seemingly 
unanswerable objections to the theory of ideas with which, in spite 
of Mr. Jackson, the Socrates of the Republic is already familiar,? 
followed by a demonstration by the ex mecessitate method of 
the Sophist of the indispensableness for human speech of some 
assumption of ideas. In the Sophist the practical inference is 
drawn ; in the Philebus it is assumed; in the Parmenides it has 


1Cf. 52C, where it is explicitly said of σφοδραὶ ἡδοναί : τοῦ ἀπείρου τε ἑκείνον 
. - . πρυσθῶμεν αὑταῖς εἷναι γένους. For γένος of νους cf. 28A εἰς ri, for its 
locus cf. 30D and (?) 59D. 

*In J. of Ph. 20, p, 256 ἡ. Mr, Jackson concurs with Zeller and Bonitz in 
holding ‘“‘ that when Plato stated the τρέτος ἄνθρωπος in the Parmenides he must 
have been convinced that he could meet it triumphantly.” But the τρέτος 
ἄνθρωπος occurs in the Republic 597C; and the κοινωνία of the ideas with one 
another is also distinctly asserted 476. 
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been left to the acumen of the reader, with what results we know 
only too well. But Mr. Jackson finds a very different doctrine in 
the Parmenides. To him it seems that Parmenides’ destructive 
criticism of the ideas is applicable only to the ideas of the Republic 
and Phaedo which include relative terms and all other abstractions. 
Socrates’ suggestion that the ideas are παραδείγματα is to him the 
introduction of the later Platonic doctrine, although the language 
of pattern, copy, and artist looking off to his model is familiar 
throughout the Republic. And, introducing a distinction not 
borne out by the text, between καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη and εἴδη not καθ᾽ αὑτά, 
he argues that Parmenides’ objections apply only to the latter and 
leave the former, the new paradeigmatic εἴδη, untouched. 

There is no space to follow his elaborate analysis in detail, but 
his two main propositions can, I think, be shown to rest upon 
misconceptions. He interprets 129DE as a denial by Socrates, 
who is still in the stage of the Republic, of the possibility of a 
combination and disintegration among the ideas in themselves 
apart from things (22, p. 288), and so when afterwards Parmenides’ 
(with obvious reference to this passage, I may remark) brings 
about such combinations, Mr. Jackson regards this as a tacit aban- 
donment of the earlier view held by Socrates at the start. Now, 
the fact is that Socrates, who already in the Republic is aware 
that the transcendental reality of the ideas is a hard saying, and 
that their real unity is confused for us τῇ ἀλλήλων κοινωνίᾳ, does not 
here assert, as Mr. Jackson says, that he cannot conceive of such 
ἃ κοινωνία, but only that he should vastly admire the man who 
could exhibit to him this interminglement among the ideas in 
themselves as “ manfully ” as Zeno shows it in concrete things.? 
Parmenides approves of Socrates’ transference of the problem of 
ἐν καὶ πολλά to the region of ideas, and in the sequel shows himself 
the man required. It is idle to object that the ultimate difficulty 
is not solved. It is solved here as much as it is in the Philebus 
or in the Sophist, by mere assumption of the necessary postulates 
of logic. It is an ἀγήρων πάθος τῶν λόγων ἐν ἡμῖν, and we are brought 
no nearer a satisfactory explanation by the art of Hegel or Mill 
καὶ ταῦτα οὑτωσὶ θαυμαστῆς οὔσης εἰς ἀκρίβειαν λόγων (Euthyd. 288A). 
Mr. Jackson paraphrases Parmen. 129DE (J. of Phil. 22, 288. The 
italics are mine): “ But 7 do not see, I grant, how any one who 
attributes a scparate independent existence-to εἴδη such as likeness, 


1143A. 
"Οἱ, Parmen. 129E, 133B, with Phileb. 15B and Charmides 169A. 
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unlikeness, multitude, unity, rest, motion, etc., can suppose these 
εἴδη to be capable of combination and disintegration.” And in 
28, 217, referring to this passage, he speaks of “the very warmth 
of Socrates’ denial of the intercommunion of ¢i3)” as indicating 
‘* on Plato’s part a consciousness that in this respect, as well as in 
others, the earlier system stood in need of revision.” Now, the 
correct translation of the sentence in question runs somewhat as 
follows: “ But if a man, as I was just now saying, will first distin- 
guish and separate fhe ideas by themselves, as for example, likeness, 
and unlikeness, and multitude, and the one, and rest, and motion, 
and all such things, and then shall show them capable of being inter- 
mingled and disjoined in themselves (cf. τῇ ἀλλή λων κοινωνίᾳ, Repub. 
476), why, I should ‘admire to see it’ (ἀγαίμην) amazingly, O 
Zeno.” The reader may judge for himself the value of a theory 
supported by paraphrases like the one cited above. 

One of the differences between my version and the paraphrase 
brings me to my second point—Mr. Jackson’s habit of employing 
the phrase αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη as a technical term to denote a dis- 
tinctive class of εἴδη first discriminated in the Parmenides for the 
sake of the later theory. In the passage before us he speaks of 
““ any one who attributes a separate independent existence to εἴδη, 
such as,” etc. That is to say, he simply ignores the article τά as 
he consistently ignores elsewhere the ri, the ἅττα, the forms of εἰμί, 
or the λέγεσθαι, with which the phrase αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη 1s almost 
uniformly accompanied in Plato. But as we saw in the case of 
ἄπειρος ἡδονὴ αὐτή re καὶ, etc., it will not do to omit little words in 
construing Greek. 

This theory of a distinctive class of καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη is applied (p. 
293) to Parmenides’ argument that in the case of relative terms 
the ideal relatives will correlate with each other only and not with 
the things of this world, and so the ideas will be unknowable to 
man, and, worse yet, concretes will not be cognizable by God 
(Parmen. 133C sqq.). Now it is to be observed that Plato 
describes relative and non-relative terms here not by the words 
καθ᾽ αὑτά and μὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ, but by the words πρὸς ἀλλήλας εἰσὶν ai εἰσιν 
and similar expressions (cf. also Charmides, 168-9). Mr. Jackson 
seems unconsciously to have transferred to this passage the phrase 
of the Sophist (2550), τῶν ὄντων τὰ μὲν αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ, τὰ δὲ τρὸς 
ἄλληλα de λέγεσθαι. He thus confounds, by means of the 
ambiguity of the expression αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ (which in the Sophist 
is cured by λέγεσθαι) the familiar Platonic distinction between 
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relative and non-relative terms, with his own new distinction 
between αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη and εἴδη which are supposed to be not 
αὐτὰ xa’ αὑτὰς And throughout the remaining papers he habitually 
employs the phrase in this unwarranted technical sense. Now 
Parmenides’ final admission of the indispensability of ideas for 
dialectic (135BC) does not, as Mr. Jackson repeatedly asserts, 
leave us free to suppose that the ideas required to make knowledge 
possible may be only this assumed class of αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη. On 
the contrary, Parmenides explicitly says : οὐδὲ ὅποι τρέψει τὴν διάνοιαν 
ἕξει μὴ ἐῶν ἰδέαν τῶν ὄντων ἑκάστου τὴν αὐτὴν ἀεὶ εἶναι. Compare 
the entire passage with Sophistes, 255C, which proves, if proof is 
needed, that τὰ ὄντα include all terms both relative and non-rela- 
tive. Will anybody seriously maintain that the ἀσώματα κάλλεστα 
ὄντα καὶ μέγιστα Of the “late” Politicus (286-7) which have no 
visible representative embodiment in the world of sense and must 
be grasped λόγῳ, are not our old friends the Platonic ideas of the 
Republic and Phaedo? that they are not identical with τοῖς 
λογισμῷ λαμβανομένοις (Parmen. 130A), with ἐκεῖνα ἃ μάλιστά τις ἂν 
λόγῳ λάβοι καὶ εἴδη ἂν ἡγήσαιτο εἶναι (Parmen. 135E), and that they do 
not at all periods of Platonism include those ideas of the good and 
the fair which were always for Plato the most important ὄντα which 
λόγος Was concerned to investigate ? 

Parmenides’ argument that ideal relatives will correlate only 
with ideals will not bear the weight Mr. Jackson lays upon it. It 
is merely the casual employment of a familiar Platonic distinction 
in order to add one-more to the numerous difficulties accumulated 
against the doctrine of ideas. Everything is against our taking it 
as the new discovery by Plato of a fundamental objection necessi- 
tating a revision of his theory. The distinction, clearly stated in 
the Symposium and Charmides (Symp. 199D, Charm. 168B), and 
recurred to in the Sophist, is so familiar to the Socrates of the 
Republic that he is aware of refinements in it which the Socrates 
of the Gorgias, intentionally of course, ignores.’ He knows that 
unqualified relatives correlate only with unqualified relatives, and 
qualified with qualified. Hence there is no-ground for surprise 
that the Socrates of the Parmenides readily admits that θεία or 


1 Gorgias, 460BC. 

3 Republic, 438. The Philebus, as we have seen, passes by the puzzles of 
the Parmenides as σφόδρα τοῖς λόγοις ἐμπόδια. Hence it assumes (624) the 
coexistence in one mind of knowledge of αὐτὴ δικαιοσύνη and human justice, of 
the θεία and ἀνθρωπίνη σφαῖρα. 
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ideal δεσποτεία will correlate only with θείο δουλοσύν. The admis- 
sion is only a specific application of the general rule formulated 
with almost pedantic distinctness in the Republic. Moreover, 
the weightier argument from ἐπιστήμη that follows, applies to any 
form of the theory of ideas. ᾿Ἐπιστήμη, if a relative term, is one 
of those awkward relatives, so troublesome to Aristotle, that 
abolish the distinction by making all things relative. If 6eia ém- 
στήμη relates only to the patterns laid up in heaven, and human 
knowledge only to the shadowy likenesses of the cave, our 
knowledge is equally confined to the shadows, the likenesses, or 
the copies, however we may limit or enlarge the class of those 
shadows to which we allow truly existent divine exemplars. But 
I am weary of this mechanical treatment of Plato’s language. It 
is not true that Plato would have felt bound to revise a theory of 
ideas that made plausible ὁ ἄγνωστα ἀναγκάζων αὐτὰ εἶναι On the 
contrary, he everywhere declares that in this dream-like life we see 
as through a glass darkly, that νοῦς is not to be seen by mortal 
eyes (Laws, 897D), and that the truth which is our desire will be 
attained only in that after existence for which the philosophic life 
is the best preparation. Plato’s antipathy is not to this high poetic 
scepticism that denies to mortal faculties adequate cognizance of 
the divine ; it is to the eristic scepticism engendered of much logo- 
machy, that concludes that there is nothing sound or true in any 
human λόγος (Phaedo, 90C), that denies the reality of ideas and of 
ideals in any sense, and as a practical consequence refuses to admit 
the validity of abstract terms and definitions ἐν τοῖς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν λόγοις. 

Plato’s concern with these puzzling objections to his theory is 
not that they remove the ideas to a transcendental world beyond 
our ken (he has the winged car that will transport him thither 
when the mood is on him), but that the man whose mind habitually 
dwells upon such cavils μηδέ τι ὁριεῖται εἶδος ἑνὸς éxdorov, and this 
practical difficulty he evades by stopping the mouths of opponents 
with their own hypotheses (Theaetetus, 183B), and by bidding 
friends accept the gift of the gods to man, and to look in all 
things for the ideal unity that they will be sure to find if they look 
aright. 

And now, before examining Mr. Jackson’s discovery in the 
second part of the Parmenides of the revised theory of ideas he 
thinks necessitated by the first part, let me reassure the experienced 


1 Parmen. 133C. I am inclined to read ἀλλὰ πιθανός in spite of δυσανάπειστον, 
135A. The sense is not altered. 
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reader, who is probably preparing to skip, by protesting that my 
discussion of this vexatious theme, whatever its other faults, shall 
not be unintelligible nor mystic. And indeed the second part of 
the Parmenides, though dry, is not really difficult to any one who 
will follow the Greek text in its plain and obvious meaning. The 
ambiguity of the copula and similar logical catches furnished a 
feast for the ὀψιμαθεῖς of Plato’s time, as of our own. Aristotle 
to the end of his career paused to quibble over them whenever 
they came in his way. In the Sophist Plato solved the problem 
and gave an explanation of the nature of predication which, 
making allowances for the difference of Greek and English idiom, 
is substantially the same as that given in Mill’s Logic. In the 
Parmenides he offers an elaborate systematic deduction of all the 
perplexing antinomies derivable from the ambiguity of the sub- 
stantive verb; in the Euthydemus a brilliant dramatic caricature 
of their first effect on the nimble and super-subtle Athenian intel- 
lect. In the other dialogues he as a rule dismisses them with 
scornful allusion, thereby saving space for more profitable matters. 

That such discussions seemed weightier to Plato than they do 
to a disciple of Mill I would not deny. Their novelty and the 
peculiar idiom of the Greek language in negative predication 
would in themselves suffice to this result, and besides, Plato was 
determined to preserve the dignified associations of Being and its 
paronyms for the abstract studies he delighted to honor, and for 
his favorite contrast between the philosopher who dwells in the 
pure light of the real and the sophist who haunts the shadowy 
region of illusion. But it 1s perfectly idle to deny that the Par- 
menides, as Grote has clearly shown, is in the main an intentional 
and systematic illustration of the ambiguity of the copula. In the 
Phaedrus, 261D, Socrates says: τὸν οὖν ᾿Ελεατικὸν Παλαμήδην λέγοντα 
οὐκ ἴσμεν τέχνῃ ὥστε φαίνεσθαι τοῖς ἀκούουσι τὰ αὐτὰ ὅμοια καὶ ἀνόμοια καὶ 
ἐν καὶ πολλά, μένοντά τε αὖ καὶ φερόμενα; In the Timaeus, 384.--Β, after 
commenting on the ambiguities of εἶναι, Plato adds: ὧν οὐδὲν ἀκριβὲς 
λέγομεν. περὶ μὲν οὖν τούτων τάχ᾽ ἂν οὐκ εἴη καιρὸς πρέπων ἐν τῷ παρόντι 
διακριβολογεῖσθαι. Now, in the Parmenides the veteran διακριβολο- 
γεῖται about this very theme. For it is useless to assert that the 
one is the basis of the Parmenidean antinomies, when Parmenides 
himself tells us that he is to illustrate a general method of infer- 
ence from the alternative hypotheses of an εἶναι and a μὴ εἶναι, and 
the ‘‘one” is merely taken up as a convenient theme for the prac- 
tice of the method—every argument really turning upon the 
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ambiguity of the copula. The argument is, moreover, conducted 
τέχνῃ in the true Platonic sense of the word: Phaedrus, 263D-E: 
ἀρχόμενος . .. ἠνάγκασεν ἡμᾶς ὑπολαβεῖν τὸν Ἔρωτα ἔν τι τῶν ὄντων 
ὃ αὐτὸς ἐβονλήθη. So throughout the discourse Parmenides is 
careful at the beginning of each subdivision to emphasize the par- 
ticular meaning of ἐστι, absolute or relative, required for the infer- 
ences he is about to make (cf. especially 160B and 163C). And 
ὥσπερ οἱ τέλεοι σοφισταί he pitches upon a youthful interlocutor who 
will not spoil the sport by suggesting distinctions and qualifications 
like the rapap6¢ypara with which Socrates annoyed the sophists of 
the Euthydemus; cf. 137B, τίς οὖν; εἰπεῖν, μοὶ ἀποκρινεῖται ; ἤ 5 ved- 
τατος ; ἥκιστα γὰρ ἂν πολυπραγμονοῖ (cf Euthyd. 295-6). 

Mr. Jackson, however, ignores the ambiguity of the copula, 
ignores the avowed purpose of bringing out contradictory con- 
clusions, and treats the 8 (9)' hypotheses of the dialogue as 
discussions of so many theories of the nature of ἕν and ἄλλα. 
Among the rejected theories he discerns Eleaticism in various 
forms and the “earlier theory of ideas,” and he also, it need 
hardly be added, discovers elsewhere his own theory of the ideas 
as μικτά formed of a πέρας and ἄπειρον. This later Platonic theory 
of ideas he finds in hypotheses 11 and III (IV), which I can most 
briefly characterize by saying that they contain exactly the 
doctrine of relative ὄν and μὴ ὅν worked out in the Sophist. The 
relation to the Sophist is not discussed in Mr. Jackson's paper on 
the Parmenides. It was fully brought out in my dissertation on 
the Platonic Ideas (1884), and is treated at length in Mr. Jackson’s 
paper on the Sophist (1885). Now, since arguments II and III 
(IV) contain exactly the conclusions of the Sophist, Mr. Jackson 
is obviously right in claiming that in a certain sense they repre- 
sent the acceptable results of the Parmenides, namely, just so far 
as the conclusions of the Sophist can be taken for final Platonic 
doctrine. But, as I have elsewhere shown, though the doctrine of 
the Sophist is Plato’s practical postulate, which he is ready to 
maintain in behalf of human logic against all absolute philoso- 
phies of rest or motion, flux or incommunicable ideas, there are 
indications within the dialogue itself that the doctrine though 
necessary is not quite satisfactory to Plato’s feelings. It is the 
result of that everlasting affection of human speech of which he 
complains in the Philebus. Both absolute being and absolute non- 


1Cf. my paper, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p. 41, where, however, the 
numbers are misprinted with reference to the two meanings of εἶναι. 
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being are wholly unmanageable ἐν τοῖς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν λόγοι. We are 
obliged to content ourselves with a formula of relative being and 
non-being—the formula of Sophistes 256-57, and of Parmenides 
142-59. 

Well, Plato is quite willing to bid farewell to absolute non-being 
(Sophist, 258E). But absolute being, though equally inexpressible 
in terms of human logic, is required by his feelings. This Mr. 
Jackson overlooks. But we shall never understand Plato so long 
as we overlook these things. The absolute hypotheses of the 
Parmenides (like the corresponding sections of the Theaetetus and 
Sophist),’ are undoubtedly negative criticisms of absolute philoso- 
phies intended to prepare the way for the sounder practical logic 
of the 2d and 4th sections. 

But they are something more than this, as the Neoplatonists 
rightly felt. They are (the affirmative hypotheses, not the nega- 
tive ones) Plato’s half mystical reaffirmation of that absolute 
transcendental being which he could not abandon as poetry though 
he bent all his energies to the task of banishing it from the logic 
of predication. To convince ourselves of this we need only com- 
pare the predicates of the true and sleepless Being in the Timaeus 
with the predicates of the absolute and incognizable One in the 
Parmenides (cf. Timaeus 38A and 52B with Parmen. 141E). 

But when Mr. Jackson goes on to extract from II and III (IV) 
the doctrine of the ideas as μικτά, 1 must dissent altogether, and 
can only point out that the gist of his argument (22, 317-18) 
depends on two or three assumptions not justified by the text. 
“We find,” he says (the italics are mine), “in II that when πολλά 
medtate between ἕν and ἄπειρον, both predication and knowledge 
-become possible. How then do these πολλά or kinds which in 
II and III make knowledge possible differ from the ὄγκοι or πλήθη 
of VII, which do not? They differ in that the former are, the 
latter are not, determinate.” Now there is, I will venture to say, 
not a word in the Parmenides about πολλά mediating between ἕν 
and drepa—not a word to justify the question-begging phrase 
“πολλά or kinds.’ Throughout the passages referred to πολλά 
is used not in antithesis to but as a loose synonym of ἄπειρα. 

Mr. Jackson says (22, 327), ‘‘as in the Philebus so in the Par- 
menides, it is the recognition of πολλά mediating between ἔν καὶ 
ἄπειρα which makes knowledge possible.” But as a matter of fact 


1Cf. my Dissertation, pp. 46-7, and Mr. Jackson in J. of Phil. 28, p. 189 and 
p. 220, 
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even in the Philebus πολλά is rather a synonym of ἄπειρα, and 
ἀριθμός and πόσα are the words employed by Plato to indicate the 
middle terms the recognition of which distinguishes dialectic from 
eristic. 

The difference between the πλήθη of VII and the πολλά of II is 
that the μὴ εἶναι of & in VII is taken absolutely (163C, τὸ μὴ ἔστι 
λεγόμενον ἁπλῶς σημαίνει ὅτι οὐδαμῶς οὐδαμῇ ἔστιν) 80 that no principle 
of unity can be introduced into the multitude, while non-existence 
in II is interpreted relatively after the manner of the Sophist, 
and is found to admit a πὼς εἶναι Of ἕν, and consequently the intro- 
duction of a unity into the many. 

The technical meaning assigned to πολλά here is wholly unwar- 
ranted, then, and the entire theory based thereon falls to the 
ground. Of a piece with this is the interpretation of V that fol- 
lows. “Here,” says Mr. Jackson, “ a μὴ ὃν ἕν is found to partake 
of πολλά... δπὰ to be capable of being known.” This is a mis- 
understanding of the Greek. In 160E-161A Plato says: εἶναι μὲν 
δὴ τῷ ἑνὶ οὐχ οἷόν τε εἴπερ γε μὴ ἔστι, μετέχειν δὲ πολλῶν οὐδὲν κωλύει. Mr. 
Jackson, ignoring the real antithesis between εἶναι and μετέχειν, 
evidently translates, misplacing the emphasis: “but nothing 
hinders its partaking of πολλ 4d,” understanding πολλά in the quasi- 
technical sense in which it is opposed to ἕν. But the correct trans- 
lation is: “‘ Now the one cannot have being if it ἐς not, but nothing 
hinders its partaking of any number of things (predicates).” This 
may seem a trifling distinction, but Mr. Jackson bases a meta- 
physical theory upon it, and if the meaning I confidently assert 
the sentence must bear to a Greek ear requires further confirma- 
tion we have it five lines below: καὶ τοῦ ἐκείνου cal ἄλλων πολλῶν 
ἀνάγκη αὐτῷ pereiva.” 

As for the passage 158}, it undoubtedly states that ἄλλα become 
grouped as delimited unities by communion with & which intro- 
duces πέρας ; but it does not state that the Platonic idea is itself a 
type composed of a πέρας and an ἄπειρον, which is what the theory 
requires, On the contrary, the ἕν which introduces πέρας (if we 
must employ these equations) is itself the ideal unity, the unity 
μιᾶς τινὸς ἰδέας καὶ ἑνός τινος (157D), the unity which we are bidden 
to search for, in the Philebus. This unity, when detected by the 


1Mr. Jackson’s retraction of his error (J. of P. 28, 220) is not quite clear, 
but does not, I think, meet my objection. I will add that the μὴ ὃν ἔν 
“ becomes the subject of predication” simply because otherwise old? φθέγγεσ- 
θαι dei ovdév—the ex necessitate argument of the Sophist (239B). 
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synoptic glance of the philosopher and disengaged from the 
confused multiplicity of things by human logic, is indeed pre- 
sented to us as an ἐξ ἐκείνων ἕν τι γεγονὸς εἶδος ἰδέαν μίαν αὐτὸ αὑτοῦ ἔχον 
ἕτερον δὲ τῶν στοιχείων (Theaetet. 203E). But there is nothing in 
the Parmenides nor anywhere else in Plato to indicate that its 
transcendental unity outside of the limitations of our dream world 
admits of any resolution or analysis whatever, and the Timaeus 
asserts the contrary. 

From the Parmenides Mr. Jackson proceeds to the Timaeus in 
order to confirm by an examination of Plato’s great scientific 
masterpiece his proposition that “whereas in the period of the 
Republic and Phaedo it was proposed to pass through ontology 
to the sciences, in the period of the Parmenides and the Philebus 
it is proposed to pass through the sciences to ontology.” And 
here Mr. Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind are on common ground, 
so that we can study their theories together. The Timaeus seems 
at first to fit very nicely into the doctrine of the paradeigmatic 
idea. The material universe on the Platonic hypothesis is to be 
a living intelligent being—the visible finite copy of an invisible 
eternal model. Naturally enough then, as Plato is not treating of 
ethics, the good, the true, and the beautiful here, we find in the 
Timaeus ideas only of the natural classes of things needed for the 
construction of the universe, just as in the Phaedo the special form 
of argument employed brings before us only ideas of abstractions. 

The idea of animal generally with an Aristophanic vividness of 
personifying imagination quite incomprehensible to the tribe of 
commentators who try to interpret some deeper meaning into the 
αὐτο- ζῷον, is taken for the original of the universe, and ideas of fire 
and of other elementary substances are suggested. If our authors, 
then, had merely pointed out that in the Timaeus ideas of rela- 
tions, etc., do not occur, they would seemingly have scored a point 
for their theory, and we could meet them only by urging that in 
all Platonic dialogues, only those ideas which are needed occur. 
But by attempting to find a consistent scheme of Hegelian idealism 
in the Timaeus, and to explain away in the “later” dialogues all 
forms of ideas not found there, they have exposed themselves to 
a very different sort of criticism. The Demiurgus they pronounce 
aimyth. They really intend to identify him with the pantheistic 
Soul of the Universe. But Mr. Jackson in one place calls hima 
mythical duplicate of ratréy (J. of Phil. 25, 34), and Mr. Archer- 
Hind more subtly says that he is identical with the αὐτο-ἀγαθόν and 
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with one element of the soul of the universe—the simple unity of 
thought conceived as still undifferentiated (Introduction, p. 43), 
and erroneously adds that his function is precisely that of νοῦς 
βασιλεύς in the Philebus.. The Demiurgus himself being mythi- 
cal, his creation of the universe in time is merely symbolical of 
“18 self-evolution or differentiation into finite intelligences 
subject through their limitations to the conditions of space and 
time.” 

The formation of the body of the universe gives Mr. Jackson 
no trouble. The four elements of the Timaeus are readily equated 
with the izdeterminate qualities of the Philebus (J. of P. 25, 18. 
The reader will note the question-begging form of expression). 
‘It can hardly be by a chance coincidence that in both dialogues 
the materials out of which σῶμα is constructed are fire, air, water, 
and earth.” We certainly, after Empedocles, need neither coin- 
cidence nor miracle to explain a commonplace of Greek thought. 
Of what else was σῶμα to be composed in the fourth century B.C. ? 
Of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen? All this, of course, brings us 
round again to the paradeigmatic ideas. “Certain quantities 
acting as forms” develop out of those “ indeterminate qualities,” 
“ organisms more or less perfect according as those quantities more 
or less closely approximate to certain standards.” This we are to 
accept as Plato’s real conception of that eternal, changeless and 
sleepless being of which he speaks in such high poetic strain in 
this very dialogue. Of course, if these combinations are to be 
taken seriously, it is not the four elements after creation that cor- 
respond to the ἄπειρον, but those elements as they were when God 
was absent from them in that pre-cosmic chaos of Hesiod and the 
pre-Socratics on which Plato’s imagination was certainly dwelling 
in spite of our authors (cf. εἰς τὸν . . . ἄπειρον ὄντα τόπον, Polit. 274D, 
with Tim. 53B). But weare not concerned to rectify details here, for, 
ingeniously as all has been combined hitherto, the chief and fatal 
objection has only been postponed. Is the idea “in fact no more 
than a perfect particular?” inquires Mr. Jackson (25, 19). Truly 
a question to be asked. 

The idea and particular differ as dy and γιγνόμενον, says Mr. Jack- 
son. This sounds Platonic and suggests the real answer to all 
these problems. Only it is an answer that renders this elaborate 
theory quite superfluous. For the distinction between ὅν and 


1If we must “equate,” the Demiurgus answers to αἰτία, etc., cf. my Disser- 
tation, p. 54. 
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γιγνόμενον is (1) primarily a distinction in Greek predication’ which 
the metaphysical method ignores. (2) It is a distinction between 
the world of matter and the world of thought on which Plato 
insists (Timaeus, 27D, 28A), but which the metaphysical method 
eliminates.” (3) It is a logical and rhetorical distinction which 
Plato, with more or less consciousness of the fallacy, employs to 
exalt the abstraction which always zs the same (predicates), above 
the material object which now ἐς and now ἐς nof the same (predi- 
cate). (4) It is a distinction between νοούμενα and φαινόμενα, on 
which Plato dwells for ethical and emotional reasons, but which 
he always expounds mythically and never metaphysically. But 
our authors having decided once for all to give, not an historical 
and psychological interpretation of Plato’s writings, but a dialecti- 
cally consistent statement of his supposed metaphysics, cannot 
thus take refuge in distinctions which their analysis abolishes. 
In order to elude the difficulties which beset the relation of the 
idea to the particular (difficulties fully recognized by Plato in the 
“ earlier’ dialogues, and evaded by the deus ex machina of myth), 
they have forced upon the Platonic texts an elaborate artificial 
theory of reconstructed ideas. And when this theory in its final 
statement is met by the same objections, they innocently ask (25, 
20): “ Whither, then, shall we turn?” Their answer is “that if 
we cannot express ὄντα in terms of γιγνόμενα, We must express 
γιγνόμενα in terms Of ὄντα. It would have been simpler to adopt 
this heroic method at the start before running the theory into 
a cul-de-sac. By “expressing γιγνόμενα in terms of ὄντα, Mr. 
Jackson means interpreting into the world-soul of the Timaeus a 
doctrine of neo-Hegelian idealism. Historically and psycho- 
logically interpreted, the world-soul presents no difficulties to one 
who is familiar with the methods of the Greek imagination. Plato’s 
object is to present an impressive poetical picture of creation in 
language that shall imply the pre-eminence of mind over matter on 
which he insists throughout the tenth book of the Laws as indis- 
pensable to morality. The exigencies of human speech and the 
definiteness of the clear Greek imagination make him occasionally 
speak εἰκῇ and imply the priority of forée and matter in some form. 
But priority and seniority, and even precedence in a sentence, are 


1Cf, Euthyphron, roBC. 

2Cf. Archer-Hind on Tim. 34A: ‘In the Timaeus, on the contrary, 
where the entire universe is the self-evolution of νοῦς, the distinction between 
Spirit and matter is finally eliminated.” 
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honors which Plato is loath to bestow upon base matter. If for 
the sake of making my meaning clear I may so far violate τὸ 
σεμνόν, his feeling, on an infinitely higher plane, is analogous to 
that of the worthy Dogberry: “ Write down that they hope they 
serve God: and write God first; for God defend but God should 
go before such villains!” This, and this only, is his meaning 
when he says in 34B that ψυχή is prior in creation to σῶμα, and Mr. 
Jackson’s rigid metaphysical inference that from this passage “it 
is reasonable to suppose that Plato regarded ‘ things’ not as sepa- 
rate entities external to the mind but as sensations existing within 
it,” is utterly fantastic. So again, when, after describing the cogni- 
tions of the world-soul by means of the figures of the circles of 
the same and the other in 37A-C, he defiantly adds: τούτω δὲ ἐν ᾧ 
τῶν ὄντων ἐγγίγνεσθον, ἄν ποτέ τις αὐτὸ ἄλλο πλὴν ψυχὴν εἴπῃ πᾶν μᾶλλον ἣ 
τἀληθὲς ἐρεῖ, Plato is thinking of the materialists of the tenth book 
of the Laws who deny that these ordered movements imply an 
indwelling soul, and instead of reading in this “ 4 declaration that, 
whereas subject and object are identical, object is to be merged in 
subject, not subject in object,” Mr. Jackson would have done far 
better to compare the analogous passage, Leges, 896C-D, where, 
in the same defiant way, the Athenian stranger having established 
the priority of soul as a principle of motion, smuggles in with his 
ἀρχὴ κινήσεως not merely cognitions and opinions, but also τρόποι δὲ 
καὶ ἤθη καὶ βουλήσεις. 

Again, when the Demiurgus creates the soul out of ταὐτόν θάτερον 
and οὐσία, the same metaphysical perversity leads Mr. Archer- 
Hind to inquire into the inherent nature of the same, the other, 
and essence. One might as well analyze the personality of Διαλλαγή 
in Aristophanes, or of the daughter of tardy-witted After-thought 
in Pindar. Plato is writing a natural history of creation that shall 
maintain the principle of τέχνη against the materialistic principles 
of τύχῃ and unintelligent φύσις, which he combats in the Laws 
(888-889). Θήσω τὰ μὲν φύσει λεγόμενα ποιεῖσθαι θείᾳ τέχνῃ (Sophist, 
265E) may serve as the text for the entire Timaeus. It is per- 
fectly arbitrary to say that the Demiurgus is the ταὐτόν or the idea 
of good, or undifferentiated thought, or any other metaphysical 
principle or abstraction. He is like the demiurgus or artisan of 
words in the Cratylus (389A), a simple personification of the 
favorite Platonic idea of artistic design as opposed to wyos, con- 
vention ; τύχη, chance; and φύσις, unintelligent, blind nature. A 
divine art (θεία τέχνη) necessarily (by ἀνάγκη λογογραφική, Phaedr.) 
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implies a divine artisan, a θεῖος τεχνίτης, the Demiurgus. It is 
necessary that man should understand κατ᾽ εἴδη λεγόμενον. Hence 
in the Phaedrus the soul of man is taken up in a winged car and 
shown the ideas ἐν τῷ νοητῷ τόπῳ. It is necessary that the soul 
should recognize everywhere in the mutual involutions of the 
ideas and in the fleeting phenomena of sense, the same, the other, 
and essence, those three μέγιστα γένη Of the elaborate logical theory 
finally worked out in the Sophist, but everywhere present to Plato’s 
thought. Hence, on the Greek principle that like is known by 
like, Plato makes real substances out of these three abstractions, 
and puts them as plastic material into the hands of the Demiurgus 
for the formation of the soul. That is all there is of it. 

But our authors having interpreted the ταὐτόν and the θάτερον of the 
world-soul as Hegelian absolute νοῦς in its sameness and in its 
otherness, are forced in their progress towards metaphysical con- 
sistency to eliminate altogether the third of the three elements 
employed by Plato’s imagination in his history of creation—the 
ὑποδοχή Or mother of generation. 

Plato’s own deduction of space is quite simple. The self-existent 
idea needs no medium, but a copy ex ui termini must be made in 
some matter—and this matter Plato, in half mystic and evidently 
embarrassed language, describes as a dim and difficult nature— 
apprehensible without sensation by a sort of bastard reasoning and 
hardly credible. 

The cause of this embarrassment is not far to seek. He cannot 
rid his imagination of the idea of space, any more than the post- 
Kantians can who think they have accomplished the feat. And 
in contrasting the permanency of this third element of things with 
the transitory copies of the ideas that enter into it and pass away, 
he is grudgingly led to bestow upon it those epithets of reality 
and existence which he prefers to reserve for the transcendental 
reality of the ideas. That the attribution of reality to the idea of 
space leaves no place nor function for the general idea of matter 
in the modern sense does not surprise Mr. Archer-Hind, and 
in truth need surprise nobody except Aristotelians. The gene- 
ral notions of space and matter are universal abstractions 
comprehending the same relations of experience from different 
points of view. If either of these conceptions is rezfed or hypos- 
tatized, no meaning is left for the other. All dynamic systems 
lose the conception of abstract matter in that of the space in which 
forces operate. Plato’s copies of the ideas, his collective γένεσις 
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contains all the forces and qualities, δυνάμεις, imparted to the visible 
world from the ideas. The idea of abstract matter has nothing 
left to qualify it, therefore, but the notion of extension. This, 
though somewhat paradoxically expressed, is only the common 
sense of the exact sciences, as is substantially stated by Mr. 
Archer-Hind. We need not dwell upon it longer. But Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind, feeling Plato’s embarrassment in 
regard to this persistent notion of an everlasting space, attempt to 
interpret into the Timaeus one of those modern conceptions of 
the genesis of space and its idea which are now a common intel- 
lectual possession of hasty readers of Kant, Spencer, and Bain. 
If thought in its sameness and otherness is the only reality, this 
mystic mother of generation must be conjured out of it in some 
way. The methods of our two authors are substantially the same. 
Things or sensations, according to Mr. Jackson, are subjective and 
not really external to the soul. But souls are many and external 
to one another. The common sensation’ of a number of souls is 
“actualized”’ at a given point in space (which by hypothesis has 
no existence except as the otherness or “externality ” of the per- 
cipient ψυχαί), and we are thus led ‘‘to attribute to the actualized 
potentiality an external and continuous existence.” Now I have 
no objection to a man’s paying himself with words in this fashion 
if he chooses. I will even admit that these formulas may contain 
a certain amount of meaning if understood in a Pickwickian 
sense; but they will not help us to interpret a writer of the fourth 
century B. C. 

Mr. Jackson is really not thinking of his Plato, but of Mill’s 
“‘ permanent possibilities,” and Hegel’s “ Idee” in its otherness. 
Hence his determination, in despite of the text, to identify 
θάτερον with χώρα (J. of P. 25, p. 22). Undoubtedly θάτερον means 
other ; and otherness implies difference, and space and time are in 
the jargon of medieval metaphysics the principia individuationts. 
But there is no hint of all this in the Timaeus, and it would have 
been simply impossible for a stylist of Piato’s super-subtle and 
meticulous consistency to apply the expressions: ταὐτὸν αὑτὴν ἀεὶ 
προσρητέον ἐκ yap τῆς ἑαυτῆς τὸ παράπαν οὐκ ἐξίσταται δυνάμεως (Tim. 50B) 
to an entity which he intended his readers to identify with 
θάτερον. 

Mr. Archer-Hind attains a similar result by a slightly different 


1Plato and Aristotle being innocent of these subtleties would at once 
inquire after τὰ ὑποκείμενα... ἃ ποιεῖ τὴν αἴσθησιν, Ar. Met. T. 5 in fine. 
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path (Introduction, p. 27): “‘From the Philebus,” he says, ‘“‘ we 
learn that finite souls are derived from the universal soul.” To 
this it is to be objected that the passage on which he relies is mere 
pious Socratic commonplace (cf. Xen. Mem.) introduced by way 
of sportive digression to save Socrates the trouble of demonstrating, 
as is done in the Laws (888-895), that the universe is governed 
by intelligence. In the text the emphasis is all on the inference, 
temporarily needed for the argument, that the universe is ruled by 
soul. To reverse this emphasis and lay it on the derivation of the 
finite soul from the infinite in order to find in the statement a doc- 
trine of pantheistic evolution, and to repeat the playful digression 
as one of the “results” of the Philebus, is utterly unjustifiable, 
“From the Theaetetus,” continues Mr. Archer-Hind, accepting 
seriously Socrates’ persiflage of the ῥέοντες, “‘ we learn that material 
objects are but the perceptions of finite souls.” The conclusion 
follows easily: If “things” are in our souls and our souls are 
part of the world-soul, the latter, which is merely ταὐτόν the Demi- 
urgus or the good in its otherness, must comprise the sum of all 
reality. Space and time, which are “ἃ consequence and condition 
of our limitation as finite souls,” come only with the differentiation 
of the absolute thought of the ταὐτόν and are thus plainly identical 
with θάτερον. Thus far our authors are in essential agreement. 
There are some singular differences in their final interpretation of 
the ideas, however, resulting apparently from differences in their 
personal philosophemes. The notion of an all-embracing panthe- 
istic spirit dominates the mind of Mr. Archer-Hind. The difficulty 
of finding any real substrate for mind and matter preoccupies Mr. 
Jackson. The latter, after first telling us, as we have seen, that 
“external things” result from the actualization of the same 
potentiality of thought by different ψυχαί, and that the idea is this 
potentiality actualized by position in space in the soul of the 
world itself, is finally driven by the difficulty of attaching limita- 
tions of space or time to the ideas which Plato freed from all such 
bonds, to make this actualization in the case of the idea hypothetical. 
And in one place he even goes so far as to suggest that mind 
is not an οὐσία at all, but (and here he is combining Mill’s “ per- 
manent possibilities” with Aristotle’s ἐπὶ τῶν ἄνευ ὕλης τὸ αὐτό ἐστι 
τὸ νοοῦν καὶ τὸ νοούμενον), is to be regarded as existent only in the 
shape of its actualized νοήματα, being in fact no more than a ficti- 
tious substrate. Mr. Archer-Hind, on the other hand, loses the 
reality of the individual soul not in a fictitious substrate, but in 
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the world-soul; and having further reduced the category of εἴδη to 
εἴδη of living things only, he finds room in that soul of which all 
other souls are parts for really and truly and not merely hypotheti- 
cally actualized ideas, thus διὰ μακροῦ τινός διεξελθόντος λόγου returning 
to the good old faith of the Neoplatonists that the ideas are the 
thoughts of God. And to this conclusion Mr. Jackson, after 
gravely recording his friend’s protest that his ‘hypothetical 
actualization seems to sacrifice the reality of the ideas,” comes 
around when (J. of Phil. 25, 33) he calls the idea a “νόημα hypo- 
thetically actualized in an infinite mind,’ whatever that may 
mean. Neither of them observes that their rejection of εἴδη of 
relative terms and similar abstractions leaves unexplained the very 
difficulty which led Aristotle to invent the theory of the identity 
of νοῦς and νοήματα and νόησις νοήσεως before them.’ If relative 
abstracta have not even the reality of hypothetical νοήματα, how do 
they manage οὐσίας ἁμῶς γέ πως ἀντέχεσθαι ἢ 

Before concluding this preliminary paper it remains to examine 
some of the confirmations of the later doctrine of ideas discovered 
in the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman. I have elsewhere 
analyzed the connection between the psychological treatment of 
the problem of ψευδὴς δόξα in the Theaetetus and the purely logi- 
cal discussion of the same question in the Sophist, and have shown 
that the Sophist and Statesman, like the Philebus, are best 
explained on the supposition that Plato is here mainly concerned, 
not with the perhaps hopeless ontological problem of the ultimate 
nature of the ideas, but with the practical problem of winning by 
assumption and apagogic arguments a basis for the necessary 
postulates of a working logic. There is no space to repeat and 
dilute that argument here. I can only exemplify in a few test 
cases the character of the interpretation to which Mr. Jackson is 
reduced by the exigencies of his theory. In J. of Phil. 20, 259 
he thought the Theaetetus led the way to the earlier Platonic doc- 
trine. On studying the Theaetetus he repents this odtter dictum. 
This is frank, but hardly inspires confidence. Like Theaetetus 
(157C), Mr. Jackson is at first in doubt whether Socrates is in 
earnest or is merely “trying” him. He finally decides that the 
teaching of the κομψότεροι (156 sqq.), the theory of complete rela- 
tivity (160B-C), must be taken for serious Platonic doctrine. The 
omniscient Buckle fell into the same trap. Both should have been 


1 Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p. 28. 
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᾿ warned by the fact that κομψός is generally a dyslogistic epithet in 
Plato, and that the κομψότεροι of the Theaetetus are near kin to the 
κομψοί of the Politicus (285) who admit only relative measurements 
of things against one another and reject all absolute standards. 
It is argued from 155E that the κομψοί cannot be materialists. 
Perhaps not ina certain obvious grossersense. But their philosophy 
is essentially materialistic in that it fails to recognize the fixed 
unities of the ideas' or the action of beneficent design. If the 
bare admission of an ἀόρατον (155E) takes a thinker out from the 
class of materialists, what inferences might we not draw from 
Lucretius’ “corporibus caecis igitur natura gerit res” ? Moreover, 
the sensational idealism which is here attributed to the couydrepoe 
exists only for modern feeling. These refiners declare that all 
things are in motion, and that the sensation exists only as the 
spark struck out by the momentary clash of the sensible and the 
sentient. To us, after Descartes and Berkeley, the necessary 
inference appears to be that the object exists only as a presentation 
of the subject—because we identify the object with the elaborated 
sensation. But the Greeks thought of the object as the cause or 
one of the causes of the sensation. Throughout the passage 
under consideration we are told, not that the object is resolved into 
the subject, but that both object and subject, equally real or 
equally unreal and constantly changing, are borne along on a 
stream of constant change. Besides, even if we grant that sensa- 
tional idealism is implied in the teaching of the κομψότεροι, the 
doctrine comes too heavily weighted to be accepted as Platonic. 
It is repeatedly and distinctly identified with the erroneous defi- 
nition of ἐπιστήμη, with the uncompromising negation of all abso- 
lute existence in terms that recall the ideas, with the impossible 
dialect of the Heracliteans and with the ethical scepticism com- 
bated in the Laws. The κομψότεροι are responsible for all the para- 
doxes from 156 to 186, and Mr. Jackson does not even attempt 
the hopeless task of distinguishing them from the Heracliteans 
and other extremists. Is it conceivable that Plato poured forth 
this stream of persiflage on a new and important discovery of his 
own? It is true that in the Symposium and Timaeus Plato 
seems to adopt in his own person the dialect of the ῥέοντες to 
characterize the phenomenal world, but it is only to bring into 


'160C: αὐτὸ δὲ ἐφ αὑτοῦ te ἥ ὃν ἢ γιγνόμενον obre αὑτῷ λεκτέον, etc. They 
accept frankly the position to which the εἰδῶν φίλοι reduce the σπαρτοί, but they 
reject the νοητὰ ἄττα (Sophist., 246BC). 
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stronger light the contrast with the fixity and permanence of the 
world of the ideas, which are both theoretically and, what is more, 
practically denied by the partisans of the φερομένη οὐσία. For the 
real ground of Plato’s antipathy to the ῥέοντες lies not at all in their 
language concerning the world of fleeting phenomena, but in a 
matter almost wholly ignored by Mr. Jackson—their ethical 
scepticism and their nominalism. The κομψότεροι are virtually 
nominalists. They try not to admit ὄψις, but only an ὀφθαλμὸς ὁρῶν, 
they recognize λευκόν but not λευκότης (156DE). Like Diogenes 
in the familiar anecdote, they have the eye to see ἄνθρωπος, but lack 
the eye that discerns ἀνθρωπότης. They have answered in the nega- 
tive the question raised in the Philebus, ὅταν, ris ἕνα ἄνθρωπον ἐπιχειρῇ 
τίθεσθαι---τῃ6 question whether such monads really exist—and have 
substituted for monad or ideas the uncouth term ἄθροισμα, which 
may be compared with the “clusters” or “series” of sensations 
that constitute the only personality recognized by some modern 
nominalists. Now, apart from his metaphysical and ethical need 
of the ideas, Plato’s sound logical instinct taught him the folly of 
attempting to dispense with or supersede in practice those neces- 
sary postulates of rational speech—abstractions. Hence his amusing 
polemic against the entire doctrine. Mr. Jackson’s synopsis 
ignores these considerations till near the close of his paper (J. of 
Phil. 26, 269), where the rejection of abstractions in 157A and 
182A is actually adduced to prove that Plato’s doctrine in the 
Theaetetus is different from that of the Republic and Phaedo, 
in which, as throughout Plato, all processes and relations are sub- 
sumed under the abstractions that best express them, as causes. 
In confirmation of the alleged divergence between the Theaetetus 
and the Phaedo and Republic, Mr. Jackson says (26, 264), that in 
the latter “the λόγος is all that Plato has yet achieved,” citing 
Republic 506E and PhaedoggE; and this λόγος, he adds, is the ἀληθὴς 
δόξα μετὰ λόγου in the third sense rejected in the Theaetetus. It is 
possible to prove anything by pressing the simplest phrases in this 
fashion. What can it avail to assert solemnly that the Adyos of the 
Phaedo “being obtained by διαίρεσις of the genus is the statement 
of the characteristic difference,” when Socrates, after stating his 
method, 100A, ὑποθέμενος ἑκάστοτε λόγον ὃν ἦν κρίνω ἐρρωμενέστατον 
εἶναι, gives as his first example of such ἃ λόγος or proposition an 
assumption of the reality of the ideas, 100B, ὑποθέμενος εἶναί τι καλέν 
αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ καὶ ἀγαθόν τι ἡ Μτ. Jackson’s interpretation of this pas- 
sage dates from his paper on Rep. VI 509D in J. of Phil. 19. 
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There (p. 136), after distinguishing the idea from the general 
notion (a distinction, by the way, derived from Coleridge rather 
than from Plato), he interprets 99D: ‘The investigation of things 
having proved a failure, Socrates now proceeded to study their 
reality in definitions,” etc. And so he understands the passage to 
mean that, failing of εἴδη or ideas, Socrates declined on general 
notions λόγοι or definitions. To which it is to be objected that 
λόγος here is obviously not the half-technical λόγος τοῦ ὀνύματος of the 
Sophist, Politicus, and Leges, but simply language, discourse, 
words, as distinguished from perceptions of sense. Socrates 
grows dizzy in contemplating the objects of sense, and takes 
refuge in the abstractions of language, exactly as in the Parmenides. 
That is what the Greek says, and that is all it says. Mr. Jackson, 
who thinks that the λόγος, understood technically as ‘concept of 
the understanding,’ is the imperfect image of the Idea, and the 
missing second member of the quadripartite line of the Republic, 
compares the reflection of ὄντα in λόγοις here with the relation 
between the higher and lower νοητόν there. But the Socrates of 
the Phaedo in comparing the reflection of ὄντα in λόγοις to the 
reflections of objects of sense in mirrors, etc., expressly warns 
us that his comparison is not truly representative of the real 
relation, for it is familiar Platonic doctrine that word is more exact 
than deed in more senses than one. The statement that this 
δεύτερος πλοῦς Of the Phaedo is identical with the inferior intellectual 
method of the Republic is misleading. The method of the Phaedo 
is essentially the dialectical method, not that of the arts and 
mathematical sciences. Socrates does not employ figures, symbols 
and images like the mathematicians; but his argument proceeds 
αὐτοῖς εἴδεσι. But though following the higher dialectical method 
which requires the reasoner to defend his hypothesis when attacked, 
he, having one special proposition to prove which he cannot prove 
in any other way, accepts one limitation from the lower method: 
He requires his interlocutors to grant his main hypothesis (100B) 
in order that they may attend to one thing at a time (101E). But 
every reader of the Phaedo must be aware that this is because the 
large leisure of philosophy is wanting there. The speakers are 
not limited by the ὕδωρ κατεπεῖγον of the Theaetetus, but they are 
by the approach of sunset, and Socrates is arguing πλεονεκτικῶς. A 
Platonist shows want of intellectual tact when he presses the argu- 
ments or the phraseology of the Phaedo. Socrates is unable to 
give a full account of that whereof the Timaeus says we need the 
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assurance of a God for certainty ; but this does not alter the fact 
that the ability λόγον διδόναι is everywhere, from the Gorgias to the 
Laws, the mark of the Platonic philosopher. If Plato has 
‘achieved only the λόγος ” in the Republic, what is his position in 
the Sophist when he says: τὸν γοῦν λόγον ὅπῃπερ ἂν οἷοί re ὦμεν εὐπρε- 
πέστατα διαθησόμεθα οὕτως ἀμφοῖν ἅμα (251A)? 

Once more Mr. Jackson finds (26, p. 267) a contradiction 
between Theaetetus 155B and Phaedo 102B-D, on the question 
how Socrates without changing can be one year larger and the next 
year smaller than the growing youth Theaetetus. But in order to 
do so he is obliged to take the purely parenthetical unemphatic 
phrase ἀλλὰ σοῦ αὐξηθέντος (155B), which occurs in the statement of 
the problem, as an explicit solution of the entire difficulty. It is 
nothing of the kind. The question is one of those puzzles which 
in the Republic are said to be stimulative of thought, and in the 
Theaetetus to awaken the wonder that is the parent of philosophy. 
In the Phaedo the problem is stated and then solved on the 
hypothesis of ideas. In the Theaetetus it is explained on the 
diametrically opposite view of Protagoras, ἐξ ὧν τὸν Πρωταγόραν 
φαμὲν λέγειν (155D), by a revelation of the esoteric doctrine that 
the Theaetetus of the next year is another man. But Socrates is 
quite as well aware in the Phaedo as in the Theaetetus that ‘the 
_ words ‘ tall’ and ‘short’ describe the relations in which he stands 
to something else” (cf. 102C, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι σμικρότητα ἔχει ὁ Σωκράτης πρὸς 
τὸ ἐκείνου μέγεθος). In the Phaedo the παρουσία of two relative 
εἴδη is assumed to account for the predicates describing Socrates’ 
simultaneous relation to two persons; in the Theaetetus one person 
is by the doctrine of flux humorously treated as two, to account 
for Socrates’ successively receiving different predicates in relation 
to him. But neither here nor elsewhere does Mr. Jackson estab- 
lish a serious divergence between the teachings of the Theaetetus 
and the “earlier’”’ dialogues. 

In his study of the Sophist, Mr. Jackson treats first of the 
διαιρέσεις (216-37 and 264-8). The lesson of these διαιρέσεις 18, he 
thinks, that the meaning of the general name Sophist is too 
uncertain to be hypostatized as an idea (28, p. 186), and so natu- 
rally enough the chief result of the dialogue for him is the con- 
firmation of the “later theory of ideas’”’ by the proposition “that 
of artificial classes there cannot be eternal and immutable «i, ” 
(ibid. p. 187). But observe that to reach this result he is obliged to 
assume (p. 185) that the seventh definition of the Sophist is pre- 
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ferred to the others, “not because of any intrinsic superiority 
which it possesses, but because it has a direct bearing upon the 
inquiry instituted in this dialogue.” Now, with the latter half of 
this sentence I concur. The seventh definition is preferred partly 
because it leads up to the inquiry about μὴ ὅν, which had failed in 
the Theaetetus. But Mr. Jackson says it is also because it brings 
the Sophist into comparison with the Statesman, and affords Plato 
an opportunity to answer Isocrates. Well, Plato had many aims, 
and it is not necessary to quibble about them. But only a scholar 
θέσιν διαφυλάττων could assert that the seventh definition had in 
Plato’s eyes no intrinsic superiority. It is of the very essence of 
the Sophist, in Plato’s conception of him, that he deals in shows 
and unrealities. ‘ Wherefore,” says Aristotle, “ Plato not inaptly 
assigns the Sophist to the μὴ 8.” Plato himself expressly says of 
these many definitions (232A) that they imply a failure to perceive 
the essential aim and tendency of the object investigated. And 
when he has followed up the trail of the after-suggestion to the 
end, he boasts that he has not only caught and defined the real 
and true Sophist, but that he has defined the very essence of the 
non-being or unreal world (the κατὰ συμβεβηκός of the more prosaic 
Aristotle) in which he dwells. And this misconception, forced 
upon Mr. Jackson by the demands of his theory, combined with 
his persistent misinterpretation of Adyos already pointed out, 
involves him in serious error when he passes to the digression upon 
ὅν and μὴ ὄν. From the words in 240A, τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν λόγων ἐρωτήσει 
σε μόνον, etc., he concludes that since “τῆς Sophist will demand a 
general definition and not a catalogue of instances,” and since the 
demand for a general definition is notoriously characteristic of 
both Socrates and Plato (cf. Meno, 74-75), the Sophist here is 
Plato himself in his Socratic period when he composed the 
Republic. And so he rejects Campbell’s statement, that the 
Sophistic method is the caricature of the Socratic. But if we 
read Plato instead of combining his phrases we see at?once that 
Campbell is right. The parallelism and the caricature/are always 
present to Plato’s mind (cf. the Euthydemus passim). In this 
very passage Mr. Jackson apparently overlooks the touch of 
caricature that discriminates the Sophist from Socrates. The 
Sophist checks your illustration drawn from physical εἴδωλα, προσ- 
ποιούμενος οὔτε κάτοπτρα οὔτε ὑδατα γιγνώσκειν, Whereas Socrates, though 
he prefers ἐν τοῖς λόγοις σκοπεῖν τὴν ἀλήθειαν τῶν ὄντων, possesses above 
all others what Joubert calls the true metaphysic, the art of mak- 
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ing, not the concrete abstract, but the abstract concrete, and in the 
Republic has recourse to this very illustration to clear up a difh- 
cult subject.' That Plato, in the Republic (479A sqq.), commits 
himself to the Zenonian heresy by declaring the particular καλὸν, 
in so far as it is μὴ καλόν, to be non-existent is not true. He says 
the particular rolls about between the μὴ ὄν and the absolute being, 
and that since the particular both zs and zs not the general (predi- 
cate) under varying conditions, the particular can no more be said 
to be than not to be. And this is in perfect harmony with Sophist 
256-7. 

So when Mr. Jackson goes on (28, 202) to declare that the 
εἰδῶν φίλοι represent Plato’s former self, and to point out that the 
doctrine maintained by Plato in the Republic and the Phaedo 
he now sees to be faulty, if for no other reason, at any rate for 
this, that it precludes the intercommunion of εἴδη, I can only 
point out again, as I have done repeatedly in the face of such 
assertions, that the intercommunion of εἴδη is distinctly recognized 
in Republic 476A, that the term employed is κοινωνία, and that the 
ideas used as examples would not be “καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη on the later 
theory—so that the Republic in this case seems to fit Mr. Jackson’s 
view that κοινωνία is the proper later term for the relations of the 
μὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη better than the Sophist. 

The Politicus is dealt with in the same way. Mr. Jackson 
insinuates his doctrine at the start (J. of Phil. 30, p. 281) by 
extracting from the remarks about the Statesman (p. 274E) a 
definitely formulated distinction “ between a natural kind, eternal 
and immutable, and a conventional group,”* a distinction which 
Plato’s simple statement that the king of Saturn’s age was one 
thing and the king of our degenerate day is another, does not on 
any rational literary interpretation of his language bring out. But 


'A similar lack of insight into Plato’s feeling misleads Mr. Jackson in 
another criticism of Campbell and Zeller (28, 175). In Sophist, 230E, the 
Sophist having presented himself in the character of a practitioner of the 
catharsis of gouls, the Eleatic stranger, thinking of the Socratic purification of 
the false conceit of knowledge, expresses his fear lest we may be assigning the 
Sophist a rdle above him (i. 6. the réle of the true philosopher). Mr. Jackson 
turns this into the commonplace irony of saying exactly the opposite of your 
meaning, by the interpretation: ‘When we attribute sophistry to the practi- 
tioner of the ἔλεγχος we do him too much honor,” and thus he naturally enough 
(30, p. 283) fails to see the relevance of Campbell's hesitating citation of 
Sophist, 231A, for the missing dialogue of the Philosopher. 

*Cf. 28, 186-7, discussed above. 
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this subject has perhaps been sufficiently considered in connection 
with the Sophist. The second result of the Politicus, according 
to Mr. Jackson, is that it disposes of the question What is knowl- 
edge? and so by implication of the question What is the philo- 
sopher ? 

Dialectic, συναγωγή and διαίρεσις, is employed in the Phaedrus with 
a view to consistency in the use of debatable terms, “it leads to 
nothing more than agreement, ὁμολογία, between disputants as to 
the meaning to be put upon certain technical terms.” The dialectic, 
however, that is called in the Sophist (253B-D) ἡ τῶν ἐλευθέρων 
ἐπιστήμη, and that in the Politicus is assigned to the philosopher, is 
a very different thing. It is concerned with the likenesses and 
differences of αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτά εἴδη, and the information it gives is 
truly ‘knowledge.’ Now the objections to this ingenious theory are: 
(1) that dialectic is quite as closely allied to knowledge and quite as 
much concerned with resemblances and differences in the Phaedrus 
as in the Politicus; and (2) that it is proposed in the Politicus and 
all the ‘later’ dialogues to apply the method, not to Mr. Jack- 
son’s αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη of natural classes, but to the moral and 
aesthetic ideas which were always foremost for Plato. For the 
connection in the Phaedrus between dialectic and philosophic 
knowledge in the highest sense it is necessary to quote but a few 
‘passages out of many: cf. 259D; πείθειν τέχνῃ with the Platonic 
associations of τέχνῃ (260D) ; ὡς ἐὰν μὴ ἱκανῶς φιλοσοφήσῃ οὐδὲ ἱκανὸς 
ποτε λέγειν ἔσται περὶ οὐδενός (261A); τὴν ὁμοιότητα τῶν ὄντων καὶ 
ἀνομοίοτητα ἀκριβῶς διειδέναι (262A); ὁ μὴ ἐγνωρικὼς ὅ ἐστιν ἕκαστον τῶν 
ὄντων (262B); τὴν οὐσίαν δείξει ἀκριβῶς τῆς φύσεως τούτου πρὸς ὃ τοὺς 
λόγους προσοίσει (207). These and countless similar expressions 
that might be cited make us wonder whether the associations of 
διαίρεσις and διαλεκτική are really on the lower and different plane 
of eristic in the Phaedrus, or whether Mr. Jackson has invented 
the distinction ofthand to fit his theory. The claim that the 
διαίρεσις Of the Politicus is intended to be applied to the investiga- 
tion of the καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη of natural kinds will not bear examination. 
The ἀσώματα κάλλιστα ὄντα καὶ μέγιστα Of 286A, which can be grasped 
λόγῳ only, are manifestly not the type ideas of natural kinds, for 
we are expressly told that they have no sensible likenesses in the 
world of concretes whereby the mind may be easily led to a 
knowledge of them (285-6). They are, obviously, to any one 
who has no theory to prove, those ethical and aesthetic conceptions 
to which the “later theory ” does not assign ideas, and on which 
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Plato dwells so earnestly in the closing pages of the Laws (963-4). 
There he requires, in the last words perhaps he ever wrote, that 
the rulers of his state should have dialectical knowledge of the 
ἀρετῆς εἴδη, and the ability to render an account of this knowledge 
λόγῳ. They must not only be able to discriminate at need the 
different forms of virtue, but solving the problem of the Philebus 
(18E), they must further know these forms ὡς ὄντως ὄντα od πολλά 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῦτο μόνον ἀρετήν. 

In thus examining the hypothesis of a double Plato point by 
point as it has been developed, I may have somewhat dissipated 
the force of my argument. The chief objection to the theory 
in the mind of a genuine Platonist will always be the ever- 
strengthening impression of essential unity which the Platonic 
dialogues make upon repeated perusals. And this impression can 
perhaps be better conveyed by a positive than by a critical expo- 
sition. Another important consideration on which this method 
has allowed me to dwell only incidentally is the intermediate 
character of the Republic, Theaetetus, and Phaedrus. Containing 
as they do much of Plato’s ripest thought and freshest style, they 
will always present an obstacle to the bisection of his work 
into periods radically distinct in either thought or style. The 
consideration of these dialogues, however, and the details of Mr. 
Archer-Hind’s Timaeus, must be reserved for subsequent papers. . 


PAUL SHOREY. 
Bryn Mawr, /une 13, 1888. 


IIIL—NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE EASTERN 
ALGONKIN TRIBES. 


Surprisingly little attention has been given by linguists to 
the Indian languages of this country, compared with the wide 
range of their investigations in other directions. Not only is this 
true with regard to the languages of the Indians, but also with 
regard to their history. Very few either know anything of or 
evince any interest in the peculiarities of our tribes, and this is the 
more to be regretted because with the last Indian the last hope of 
investigation will perish, for these people keep no records and 
have no desire to leave any traces behind them. 

The sole remnants of the great Wabanaki Nation, which have 
been allowed to linger about their former habitations, are the Pas- 
samaquoddy and Penobscot tribes of Maine, the Malisits and 
Micmacs of New Brunswick, and the Abenakis or St. Francis 
Indians of Lower Canada. ΑἹ] these Indians speak closely allied 
dialects, which, although bearing a general resemblance to each 
other in construction, are often very different in the individual 
words. As an illustration of the similarity and differentiation of 
these dialects I give below a list of the numerals up to ten, in 
three of the idioms: 


Passamaquoddy, Abenaki. Micmac. 
neqt (besq) pazekw naookt 
taboo (neswuk) nis taaboo 
sist (nowuk) nas sist 
nea iaw neu 
nan nolan (nonnoak) nan 
kamachin ng tiedoz yusookom 
l'wignuk tobawoz eloowignuk 
ogmulchin ns6zek ogtimulchin 
esq’nadek noliwi peskoonadek 
m’tlen m’dala ’mtuln 


The Abenakis, whose dialect appears in the table to be the most 
distinct, have rarely, if ever, any intercourse with the remaining 
Wabanaki, and, as they live surrounded by alien tribes, one 
cannot wonder that their language has departed somewhat from 
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its original form. I have been told, however, by Abenakis, that 
the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot dialects are intelligible to them 
when spoken very slowly, and 1 have also heard Passamaquoddies 
state that they could scarcely understand Micmac at all, as the 
intonation of the language is entirely different. This is not sur- 
prising, for although the Micmacs live comparatively -near the 
others, they are very conservative and never mingle. The three 
tribes, whose dialects are so closely allied as hardly to deserve the 
name of separate languages, are the Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, 
and Malisit. 

This is easy to account for, as the Malisits are on most friendly 
terms with the other two, and are quite frequently to be found in 
Bar Harbor, selling baskets and trading very amicably along with 
them. 

As these dialects are radically the same, the phonology and 
grammar are, of course, identical in all of them, for although the 
forms of words have differentiated, yet the sounds have remained 
almost unaltered, and only in a very few cases have the gram- 
matical forms changed. Therefore we may take it for granted 
that whatever general principle or characteristic might be alleged 
of one of these languages is perfectly applicable to the others. 
The Passamaquoddy and Abenaki dialects are those which I have 
made the most use of, as they are excellent specimens to illustrate 
the character of the entire group. | 

The vowel sounds are very unclear and indistinct ; indeed it is 
often difficult to distinguish them, for the Indians speak with the 
mouth half open and seldom loudly. A, e, i, 0, u (continental 
pronunciation) are usually easy to recognize, but there are many 
sounds whose exact character is very difficult to discover. 

The first which we shall notice is the diphthong, which I have 
written aew. This conveys little idea of its exact pronuncia- 
tion, but is the nearest approach to the sound which a combi- 
nation of letters can reach. If the vowels ¢+ ὦ be pro- 
nounced very rapidly, giving to each the same value, some idea of 
the sound can be obtained. The pronunciation of the Old Eng- 
lish diphthong aew (cf. sew—sea) must have approached this 
very closely. A somewhat similar sound may be heard when our 
exclamation of / is uttered sarcastically from one side of the 
mouth. 

L,m,and 2 are semi-vowels, as in some of the Slavonic languages, 
containing a sound like a short, thick ¢ This is the case in all 
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the dialects of this group, but the sound is often written with an e, 
ὥ, and even an 2, by those who have not recognized its true char- 
acter. Thus, in the table of numerals cited above, the Passa- 
maquoddy /’wig’nuk (7) is often wrongly written w’wig’nuk. 
Nothing is so deceptive as the thick guttural utterance of an 
Indian, and I have frequently spelt the same word in two or three 
ways as the sound impressed itself differently on my ear. It is 
often the case in Indian languages that exactly the same combina- 
tion of sounds will be heard and interpreted differently by 
different individuals. 

There is an indistinct vowel sound which resembles a very short 
ὥ; it is heard generally after the guttural g, and may be expressed 
by an apostrophe: g’. Inthe numeral /’wg’nuk it is heard very 
plainly between the g and the 32, and also, but not so distinctly, 
between the /and the w. It is not unlike the Hebrew vocal Sh’va in 
the word ‘im where a short vowel is heard between 3 and 1. 
When an Indian is speaking, however, he slurs this sound to such 
a degree that it was not until after one week of careful observa- 
tion that I even discovered its existence. 

Last, but by no means least of these peculiar vowel sounds is 
the initial whistle or wh’, which, to be thoroughly understood, 
must be heard from the lips of an Indian. It is produced by a 
forcible expulsion of the breath through the lips, which must be 
rounded as if to pronounce the vowel 0. This makes a sound 
as if the speaker had begun to whistle but had suddenly ceased. 
Whether this utterance may be classified as a pure vowel or not 
is a question of some doubt, for it certainly partakes of the nature 
of the consonantal w. 

Among the consonants the explosives 2, /, and & require par- 
ticular notice. In English, and.in fact in most European languages, 
whenever an explosive is uttered, a gentle breathing is inserted 
between the consonant and the succeeding vowel. In the Indian 
dialects the explosive is pronounced with absolutely no breathing, 
so that it is often impossible to distinguish between a αὶ and a g, 
or between a 23 and a δ; thus gad and sa? represent the same 
sound. The indistinctness of pronunciation, therefore, is not at 
all confined to the vowels, for these peculiar voiceless consonants 
produce a most puzzling effect on the hearer, and render the 
sound of the language metallic and monotonous to the last 
degree. Zh, /, and 7 are wanting. 

One of the most remarkable sounds imaginable is the guttural 
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-g or -kw. This occurs only at the end of syllables and is very 
soft in utterance; so much so as to be often almost inaudible. It 
is formed by beginning a g and stopping suddenly before the fol- 
lowing z-vowel is entirely pronounced. Many express it by zw, 
and equally well, but as the sound is undoubtedly a single conso- 
nant, it seems more logical to express it by a single symbol. 

The accentuation of these dialects is not well marked, for the 
tendency in speaking is to drawl the sentences in a monotone, 
giving much the same value to every syllable. At the end of 
sentences the voice is allowed to fall, not, however, as in European 
languages, but more as if all the wind were expelled from the 
lungs and the speaker were forced to stop through exhaustion, 
Although in conversation the accentuation is monotonous, yet in 
the songs and rhymes, more particularly in the magic formulae, 
it is of the highest importance to intone correctly. In fact, the 
virtue of the charm depends frequently on the way it is said. The 
variations of some of these songs ate so very difficult that it is 
impossible for a white man ever to learn them exactly. Some- 
times even in conversation the position of voice stress affects the 
meaning ; cf. &iskes ¢gdn = how many years ?—but fiskes igdi= 
how old? Very subtle distinctions in accent are observed in 
speech making; in fact it is by such means that the orator pro- 
duces an effect or renders his meaning more emphatic. 

The Indian languages are apparently very irregular in character, 
but, after a careful examination of the grammatic structure, much 
of the seeming difficulty vanishes. Throughout the entire 
inflectional system a distinction is made between animate and 
inanimate objects ; in fact this may be said to be one of the ground 
principles of the language. * There are separate forms in the sub- 
stantive, adjective, and verb for these two classes, yet actual gender 
is not recognized. The pronominal prefixes remain the same - 
whether before substantives or verbs; thus 2'mzfauks— my 
father, or 2’mttzi=I eat. π᾿ is the universal sign of the first 
person, while £’ and w’ represent the second and third persons. 
To distinguish between the singular and plural the substantives 
have one set of endings and the verbs another ; thus »’mitaukson 
= our father, while 2’ dupultiben =we sit, from 2’dup =I sit. In 
the first person plural a distinction is made whether all those 
addressed are included or not; thus 2’mztaukson = our father 
(exclusive), i. e. the father of two or more of us, but £’mzfaukson 
= our father (inclusive), viz. the father of all of us. This idea is 
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carried throughout the entire inflection. Substantives may be 
transformed to verbs and carried through all the intricacies of the 
conjugation. Thus from n’kaozem= my cow, we have the verb 
n'okaozemiz==| havea cow. In the same way adjectives may be 
used verbally. Almost any idea whatever, no matter how subtle, 
may be expressed by an Indian verb, for the extremely ductile 
character of the language admits of a myriad of forms. The nume- 
rals are copiously inflected according to the idea they convey; 
thus we have fazeg = one, papazego—=one by one, pazgueda = 
once, papazgueda = once each time, nifamabit= first, but πέξα- 
magimgiak = first, if used to mark the order of chapters, verses, 
etc. The cardinal numbers also have two forms, a substantival 
and an adjectival: #adz = two, but zezwuk = two in the adjectival 
sense, as nezwuk skitapyik—two men. To illustrate the simi- 
larity of inflection in the various dialects I give the following 
table of examples in the Passamaquoddy, Micmac, and Abenaki 


languages : 

Passamaquoddy. ᾿ς Abenaks, Micmac. 
nmitauks, my father n'’mitogwes, my father seloo, my food 
Amitauks,thy “ R’mitogwes,thy ‘* keloo,thy “ 
w'mitauksl, his, her father 7’mitogsa, thy κ΄ weloo, his, her food 

excl. 2’mitfauksn, our ες n'mitogsena, our “ ma-oochtt, our father 

incl. A mitauksn, ‘* es Rk mitogsena, * “© esolg, our creator 
RK mitauksl, your ee k'mitogsowo, your “ = wkuisl, your son 
w'mitauksi, their ὰ w'mitogsowo, their“  weloo-ul, their food 
n'dup,1 sit n’wajono, 1 have saukawei, 1am quiet 
A’dup, thou sittest Κ᾿ wajono, etc. saukéwéin, ete. 
ubo, he, she sits wajona sankéwéék 

excl. &dupulttbin, we sit n' wajonobena saukéwsltig 

incl. A dupibin, “ “ k’wajonobena sankéwoltik 
ubultu-uk, they “ wajonak saukéwoltijik 


It will be seen from this table that the Micmac dialect has 
differentiated most in grammatic form. It has kept the pro- 
nominal prefixes in the inflexion of the substantive, yet in the 
conjugation of the verb they have fallen away and been replaced 
by endings. This fact may be due to the influence of the Esqui- 
maux, as the Micmacs had at one time considerable intercourse 
with that people, and some effect must have been thus produced 
on the language, isolated from their kindred as they were both by 
geographical position and by ceaseless feuds. 

Indian words are often small sentences in themselves; thus 
n'wenochwas-gueiss =1 row. This contains the Penobscot wenoch, 
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a white man, and taken as a verb with the first personal prefix n’ 
signifies I paddle (a boat) like a white man. The character of 
these languages is most favorable to word-formation, and their 
peculiarity of retaining only the elements and rejecting all super- 
fluous parts renders it possible to have a sentence of considerable 
length melted together in one word. By means of this formative 
power of his language the Indian can express any idea, no matter 
how abstruse, and indeed he often expresses very simple things in 
a rather abstruse way. Thus, wik-feg-higen =a pump; the 
elements of this are the root wik-peg from n’wikson or n’wikpeg 
=I draw or pull, and Azgen, which is a substantive ending, the 
whole word meaning something which one pulls, or briefly, a 
pump. In this case the idea of pulling, connected with a pump, 
seized the Indian mind, and therefore the above word was made 
to express this object, although it might with equal appropriateness 
have been called a ‘ water-giver’ or a ‘ pipe from which to drink,’ 
etc. The word for book, wig-higen, is another instance of this 
peculiar formative system. The stem 4/wig means to cut or to 
scratch, and when the Indians became acquainted with the art of 
writing, and perceived that it was done by means of a sharp 
instrument, this root received the additional meaning ‘to write.’ 
Wig-higen therefore signifies something which is written, i. 6. a 
letter ora book. From this noun comes the compound wighig’nup, 
which means book-water, a rather quaint metaphor for ink. As 
an illustration of how a single root appears in a number of words 
of allied meaning compare the following: 


pes-yantesuk =a window 
pes-saukhenmagen =a lamp | τ τς 
pes-zezen =a star VPes== Ment 


n’p'sag =I shine 


The verb 2’fesatan, I smell, undoubtedly contains witin—=a 
nose. 

An analysis of an ordinary verb into its elements will give an 
excellent idea of this Indian method of word building. Nolidhas 
means ‘I am glad.’ This contains: 2’, pronominal prefix of the 
first person, wole, good, excellent, and &/zdahas, the verb ‘ to think.’ 
The w’, which is always unstable in these dialects, is rejected. 
For another instance of this cf. wz7gwas, mother, but zzgwzs, my 
mother. The αὶ in &/idahas is forced out by the predominance οἵ 
the two /'s in ’o/e and ’lidahas. It might here be stated that the 
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Indian ὦ is very marked, and has a thick dull sound which is 
seldom heard in European languages. Two ?7’s, therefore, liter- 
ally drown out the &. This gives the form zolidhas, ‘I think well, 
I am in a good state of mind, I am glad.’ 

Such then, briefly considered, are the chief points of interest in 
the language of the Wabanaki. As far as I could discover, very 
little attention has ever been given to these tribes beyond the 
mere compiling of a comparative dictionary by Father Vetromile. 
No thorough grammatical treatise seems ever to have been written, 
and, therefore, it was solely from the mouths of the Indians in 
Bar Harbor and Canada that I gathered the above information. 
If able linguists were to examine with care the word-formation 
of some of these dialects, considerable light might be thrown on 
the entire group of American tongues, and perhaps nowhere on 
our continent can a better example of the general character of 
Indian languages be found than in these races of the Algonkin 


Indians. 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 


IV.—ON CERTAIN CORRUPTIONS IN THE PERSAE 
| OF AESCHYLUS. 


145-149. 
φροντίδα κεδνὴν καὶ βαθύβουλον 
θώμεθα, χρεία δὲ προσήκει, 
πῶς ἄρα πράσσει Ξέρξης βασιλεὺς 
Δαρειογενὴς, τὸ πατρωνύμιον 
γένος ἡμέτερον. 

When the words γένος ἡμέτερον are applied to a single person, as 
they are applied to Xerxes here, they can signify only our offspring. 
They cannot signify, as the scholiast and most commentators 
would have them, συγγενὴς ἡμῖν, our kinsman or our compatriot: 
yévos has no such meaning. But the offspring of the elders who 
recite these lines Xerxes was not; and γένος ἡμέτερον, accordingly, 
they cannot call him. Further exception might be taken, were it 
not superfluous, to the epithet πατρωνύμιον, a natural title indeed 
for the whole people which drew from its forefather Perseus the 
name of Persian, but devoid of special application to the king and 
conveying, in his regard, nothing not already conveyed by Aapeto- 
yes. In Mr. Paley’s translation ‘ one of our race which bears the 
name of 225 ancestor Perseus’ there is involved, even if we condone 
the rendering of γένος, a further fallacy which a glance at my italics 
will detect. As for Hermann’s ‘genus a Perseo ductum, unde nos 
nomen habemus, ideoque nobis cognatum,’ it has really little 
relation to the Greek. 

What has happened seems clear. The dipodia τὸ πατρωνύμιον 
stands one line higher than it was meant to stand, and errs in one 
letter. The chorus should rightly enquire: 


πῶς dpa πράσσει Ξέρξης βασιλεὺς 

Δαρειογενὴς 

γένος ἡμέτερόν τε πατρωνύμιον " 
how it fares with Xerxes. δέ king and with our Persian folk. 
Their care is not for Xerxes alone, but also for the men of whom 
he has emptied Persia: it is, as they say in vv. 8 sq., ἀμφὶ νόστῳ τῷ 
βασιλείῳ καὶ πολυχρύσου στρατιᾶς. 
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162-167. 
ταῦτα δὴ λιποῦσ᾽ ἱκάνω χρυσεοστόλμους δόμους 
καὶ τὸ Δαρείου τε κἀμὸν κοινὸν εὐνατήριον. 
καί με καρδίαν ἀμύσσει φροντίς " ἐς δ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐρῶ 
μῦθον, οὐδαμῶς ἐμαυτῆς οὖσ᾽ ἀδείμαντος, φίλοι, 165 
μὴ μέγας πλοῦτος κονίσας οὖδας ἀντρέψῃ ποδὶ 
ὄλβον, ὃν Δαρεῖος ἦρεν οὐκ ἄνευ θεῶν τινος. 


I have briefly signified elsewhere my view of v. 165. ἐμαυτῆς, 
which is supposed to mean περὶ ἐμαυτῆς, is in the MS text destructive 
of sense: we learn as Atossa proceeds that her fear is not for her- 
self, but for her absent son and the fortune of Persia. A corruption 
is recognized by all recent editors, and Weil, with the approval of 
Kirchhoff and Wecklein, has conjectured μῦθον οὐδαμῶς ἐμαυτῆς οὐδ᾽ 
ἀδείμαντον, referring to Soph. Aiax 481 οὐδεὶς ἐρεῖ wof ὡς ὑπόβλητον 
λόγον, | Αἴας, ἔλεξας, ἀλλὰ τῆς σαυτοῦ φρενός. This gives no suitable mean- 
ing, for Atossa’s speech is assuredly not ὑπόβλητος, nor, so far as | 
can discern, in any sense οὐχ ἑαυτῆς; but that so unsatisfactory a 
conjecture should have been made and approved is all the more 
striking a testimony to the strength of feeling against the MS 
text. I have proposed to write: 


és δ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐρῶ [Sc. τὴν φροντίδα], 
θυμὸν οὐδαμῶς ἐμαντῆς οὖσ᾽ ἀδείμαντος κτλ. 


ἐμαντῆς then depending on θυμόν. To cite only the most apposite 
examples of a widespread error, the Medicean MS gives μυθοῦσθαι 
for θυμοῦσθαι in Ag. 1367 and θυμῷ for μύθῳ in Soph. Ant. 718. 

But my purpose in reverting to the passage is to champion a 
neglected emendation of Rauchenstein’s in v. 166. πλοῦτος Cannot 
κονῖσαι NOY Can it ἀντρέψαι ποδί, and is now generally given up for 
corrupt. The correction which to me appears uniquely apt is 
Rauchenstein’s στρατός. The change is really a slight one: στ 
and w are much confused in cursives and minuscules, p and A in 
all MSS of all ages, a and ov with especial frequency in the text of 
Aeschylus. Only by reading στρατός will you elicit any just sense 
from xovicas οὖδας : Atossa fears lest the flight of the great army 
covering the face of the earth with dust should overthrow the 
fortune which Darius, God helping him, built up. Homer in Ξὶ 
145, speaking of an army, uses εὐρὲ κονίσουσιν πεδίον aS an Ornamental 
equivalent for φεύξονται, and has xoviovres πεδίοιο, Of horses and 
chariots, more than once; Aeschylus in Sept. 60, the only other 
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place where he employs the verb, has or pards χωρεῖ, Kovies, 
and delights in the association of κόνις and στρατός : Suppl. 186 ὁρῶ 
κόνιν, ἄναυδον ἄγγελον στρατοῦ, Sept. 79 μεθεῖται στρατὸς στρατόπεδον λιπὼν 
. «« αἰθερία κόνις με πείθει φανεῖσα, probably Ag. 500. Let it not be 
thought that this reading would require ποσίν for ποδί : the singular 
πόδα iS Similarly used of a multitude in Suppl. 31. It is quite 
possible that Aeschylus wrote ἀντρέψῃ πέδοι, but I only mention this 
lest any one else should make the same guess and fall in love 
with it. 
27 1-280. 
XO. ὀτοτοτοῖ, μάταν str. 

τὰ πολέα βέλεα παμμιγὴ 

yas dx’ ᾿Ασίδος ἦλθ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αἷαν 

δάαν, Ἑλλάδα χώραν. 


ΑΓ. πλήθουσι νεκρῶν δυσπότμως ἐφθαρμένων 275 
Σαλαμῖνος ἀκταὶ πᾶς τε πρόσχωρος τόπος. 

ΧΟ. ὀτοτοτοῖ, φίλων ant. 
ἁλίδονα μέλεα παμβαφῆ 
κατθανόντα λέγεις φέρεσθαι 
πλαγκτοῖς ἐν διπλάκεσσιν. 280 


All that I here propose to myself is to finish the correction of 
two errors already emended in the main. In vv. 273 sq. the appo- 
sition αἶαν, χώραν iS, to be sure, Greek, but not the Greek of a good 
writer. The function of apposition is to add something to the 
sense, and we therefore do not place in apposition two words 
which, like ala and χώρα, are synonyms. Weil has restored the 
diction of Aeschylus by what will be found on examination an 
easy change, racd’ dn’ ’Acidos ἦλθεν αἴας δάαν Ἑλλάδα χώραν, and this 
is approved by Oberdick and Wecklein. But the illustrious critic 
and his followers have overlooked the fact that aia is not employed 
by the tragic writers except in places where the metre refuses yaia, 
and that therefore tragedy may be ransacked in vain for sucha 
phenomenon as αἴας preceded by an ephelcystic » No: just as 
Aeschylus writes Pers. 390 κατέσχε γαῖαν not κατέσχεν αἶαν, 502 λιταῖσι 
γαῖαν not λιταῖσιν αἶαν, Suppl. 272 ἀνῆκε γαῖα NOt ἀνῆκεν ala, 1039 χεύμασι 
γαίας NOt χεύμασιν αἴας, so he must here have written not ἦλθεν αἴας 
but ἦλθε γαίας. And this will perhaps be even nearer to the MS, 
for the resemblance between r and 11 in capitals and uncials often 
amounts almost to identity. 

In v. 280 we are at once arrested by the question: why πλαγκτοῖς 
instead of wAaycrais? There is here no_such metrical excuse as 
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may be pleaded for πλαγκτὸς οὖσα in Ag. 598. Further, it is felt on 
all hands that zz vagrant cloaks is an absurd expression, and 
indeed that in this rapid summary of disaster such a detail as διπλά- 
κεσσιν is itself somewhat trivial and beside the mark. Hence the 
rash invent unheard-of meanings for δίπλαξ; the prudent have 
recourse to conjecture. Hartung proposes σπιλάδεσσιν, which I 
think right and hope to establish; but plainly the passage is not 
emended yet. πλαγκτοῖς is now less defensible than ever; to get 
rid of it, Hartung ruins the metre by writing πλάγκτ᾽, and is thus 
driven to more violence in the strophe; Weil suggests πλαγκτῶν, an 
improbable alteration; Wecklein πλαγκτούς, an improbable con- 
struction. And not only is further change thus involved, but it 1s 
also far from clear how σπιλάδεσσιν became διπλάκεσσιν. 

If however Aeschylus wrote πλάγκτ᾽ ἐνὶ σπιλάδεσσιν all is explained 
as the result of πλαγκτενκπιλαδεσσι.. By a frequent error κ was 
written for ἐσ; the correction, added above the line or in the 
margin, was mistaken, through the perpetual confusion of « with 
οι, for a correction of πλάγκτ᾽ to πλαγκτοῖς ; and out of the monstrous 
κπιλάδεσσιν the Greek word διπλάκεσσιν inevitably emerged, for 
κπιλαὃ and διπλακ are different arrangements of the same six letters. 
It says nothing against this correction that a trochee in the anti- 
strophe thus answers a spondee in the strophe, since Aeschylus 
habitually admits such correspondence in glyconic bases: those 
scholars who retain δῖαν in v. 274 may even prefer a trochee tn v. 
280, but I myself find δάαν a necessary alteration. Let me add, in 
favor of ἐνί, that the epic form has a peculiar fitness as recalling 
the ποτὶ σπιλάδεσσιν Of Homer ; and, in favor of the entire emenda- 
tion, that the words μέλεα λέγεις φέρεσθαι ἐνὶ σπιλάδεσσιν truthfully 
represent the πλήθουσι νεκρῶν ἀκταί of the messenger, while the MS 
reading puts into his mouth what he never said. 


293-205. 


σιγῶ πάλαι δύστηνος ἐκπεπληγμένη 
κακοῖς ᾿ ὑπερβάλλει γὰρ δε συμφορὰ, 
τὸ μήτε λέξαι μήτ᾽ ἐρωτῆσαι πάθη. 


It appears impossible that ν. 295 should mean τὸ μήτε σε λέξαι 
πάθη μήτε ἐμὲ ἐρωτῆσαι αὐτά : besides, grant it possible, the statement 
is untrue: the messenger has already given, between the ejacula- 
tions of the chorus, a terse and comprehensive summary of the 
πάθη in question. It remains then to take λέξαι apart from πάθη, 
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with Atossa for its subject, in the sense of φθέγξασθαι. But this 
again is impossible, for λέγω is not so used: μηδὲν λέξαι would be 
required. The difficulty seems to have been first apprehended by 
Wecklein, who proposes φωνεῖν : this word may have been expelled 
by a superscript gloss λέγειν, and λέγειν may then have been altered 
for metre’s sake to λέξαι. There isa far simpler way: nothing 
more, I believe, is needed to restore the passage than the addition 
ofa single letter : 


τὸ μήτ᾽ ἐλέγξαι μήτ᾽ ἐρωτῆσαι πάθη. 


ἐλέγξαι and ἐρωτῆσαι are almost synonyms; but this virtual tautology 
is of a kind rather sought after than shunned by the tragic style: 
closely parallel is Soph. O. T. 1305 πόλλ᾽ ἀνερέσθαι, πολλὰ πυθέσθαι. 


453-456. 
ἐνταῦθα πέμπει τούσδ᾽, ὅπως, ὅτ᾽ ἐκ νεῶν 
φθαρέντες ἐχθροὶ νῆσον ἐκσῳζοΐατο, 
κτείνοιεν εὐχείρωτον Ἑλλήνων στρατὸν, 
φίλους δ᾽ ὑπεκσῴζοιεν ἐναλίων πόρων. 


In this, the vulgate text, the word ἐκσῳζοίατο might not itself 
arouse suspicion. But suspicion is aroused when only two lines 
below we come to ὑπεκσῴζοιεν; aroused not by the mere repetition, 
for the Greeks are less careful than the Romans and the moderns 
to avoid this fault, but by the following considerations. When 
ἐκσῴζω and ὑπεκσῴζω occur with this brief interval, the element 
-σῴζω ought to mean the same thing in each verb, and the 
elements ὑπεκ- ought to mean something more than the element 
ἐκ-.- But the reverse is the fact. There is no tangible differ- 
ence, as there ought to be, between ἐκ- in v. 454 and ὑπεκ- 
in v. 456: there is a tangible difference, as there ought not 
to be, between σῴζω in v. 454, which signifies merely bring 
to land (to meet death), and σῴζω in v. 456, which signifies 
save alive. And suspicion mounts to something like certainty 
when we turn to the apparatus criticus and find that the MS 
reading is not ἐκσῳζοίατο but ἐξσωζοίατο, with « written overhead as 
a correction. The question then is not whether we will stick to 
the MS or desert it; no one dreams of sticking to it: the ques- 
tion is whether we will take the conjecture of a Byzantine scribe, 
which imports some difficulty, or the conjecture of a modern critic 
with the resources of science at his disposal. M. Stahl has pro- 
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posed ἐξοισοίατο, an amendment suggested, I presume, by Herod. 
VIII 76 ὡς, ἐπεὰν γένηται ναυμαχίη, ἐνθαῦτα μάλιστα ἐξοισομένω» τῶν re 
ἀνδρῶν καὶ τῶν ναυηγίων. But the future optative appears to be inex- 
cusable ; there is here no oratio obliqua. We shall approach the 
MS even more closely if we restore the word which the lexicons 
will show to be the most natural of all words for the occasion: 
ἐξωθοίατο. 
668-671. 

ὅπως καινά τε κλύῃς 

νέα τ᾽ ἄχη 

δέσποτα δεσπότου 


φάνηθι. 


Dindorf’s δεσποτᾶν for δεσπότου in v. 670 seems to me probably 
right; but my present concern is with v. 668. The answering 
verse in the strophe is βαλὴν, ἀρχαῖος βαλήν : when we compare the 
two it appears that the scansion must be v--»-v-. To shorten 
the penultimate a: of ἀρχαῖος, as Of merpaios, παλαιός, γεραιός, δίκαιος 
and δείλαιος in tragedy, ἔμπαιος 1n Homer and Anéaios in Anacreon, 
is quite permissible. But it is not equally legitimate to lengthen 
re before x\ in v. 668; and a long syllable is therefore required in 
its stead. This should seemingly be restored by the almost 
imperceptible change καινὰ γᾷ for καινά re. The confusion of γᾶι 
and re needs no explaining ; but I will adduce another example 
of the same error, which I detect in Eum,. 803. The MS there 
gives 

ὑμεῖς δέ re τῇδε γῇ βαρὺν κότον 
σκήψητε. 


The verse has no metre, and its meaning is precisely the opposite 
of the meaning demanded. I suppose that Aeschylus wrote 


ὑμεῖς δὲ yaia τῇδε μὴ βαρὺν κότον 
σκήψητε. 


γαίαι, by the omission of one a, became ya; this surprising Dori- 
cism naturally evoked a marginal correction γῇ, which however 
missed its mark and was substituted not for γᾷ but for μή ; then 
ya was further corrupted, as in Pers. 658, to re. 


815-817. 


3 - ’ > ᾽ 
τοιγὰρ κακῶς δράσαντες οὐκ ἐλάσσονα 
πάσχουσι, τὰ δὲ μέλλουσι, κοὐδέπω κακῶν 


” b] ® ΄ 
κρηπὶς ὕπεστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ ἐκπιδύεται. 
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I take for a starting point Schuetz’s éemadvera, believing it to be 
the first stride, and that a great one, towards the restoration of the 
passage. True, it is to insult Aeschylus to suppose him the author 
of such a sentence as results from this correction, if correction here 
stops short. But every impeachment which can be brought against 
ἐκπιδύεται is equally an impeachment of the MS reading ἐκπαιδεύεται, 
which apparently therefore is recommended to its defenders 
merely by its intrinsic absurdity : neither κακὰ ἐκπαιδεύεται NOT κρηπὶς 
ἐκπαιδεύεται has any vestige of a meaning. Against the emended 
line there lie two objections of great though unequal gravity. To 
take the lighter first, the clash of metaphor in κρηπίς and ἐκπιδύεται 
is hardly credible: the laying of a foundation and the welling 
forth of a spring are two images which refuse to be made one. Still, 
the Greeks were less sensitive to such incongruity than we are, 
and though I think no real parallel can be adduced, it might yet 
be possible to find examples only less harsh than this. 

But there remains a far heavier, a fatal objection. It is entirely 
permissible to say, with impressive exaggeration, οὐδέπω κακῶν 
κρηπὶς dreary, that is, calamity ts as yet not even begun. Precisely 
thus does Prometheus say in P. V. 767 οὖς γὰρ viv ἀκήκοας λόγους | 
εἶναι δόκει σοι μηδέπω ν προοιμίοις. But, having said so much, there 
you must stop: you cannot proceed to say ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐκπιδύεται, but 12 
zs still going on. Begin by saying that a thing is not yet finished, 
then you may proceed to say, with such pleonasm as poets love, 
that it is still going on: οὐδέπω κακῶν ἔπεστι θριγκὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐκπιδύεται, 
for instance, would be the writing, not indeed of a decent stylist, 
but still the writing of asane man. But to say that athing zs zot 
yet begun but is still going on is such nonsense as not one of us 
can conceive himself uttering in the loosest negligence of conver- 
sation; only when centuries of transcription by barbarians have 
imputed it to an incomparable poet, then we accept it as a matter 
of course. 

I will ask the reader not to take fright at what may strike the 
first glance as a violent change ; it is not really such. 


> ’ σι 
κοὐδέπω κακῶν 


3 3 
κρηνὶς ἀπέσβηκ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐκπιδύεται. 


y and πο are commonly confused in uncials, and even if they were 
not, two words like κρηνίς and κρηπίς, which coincide in five of their 
letters and differ only in one, are always easily interchanged. 
Why, in the verb σβέννυμι, 8 should tend to become τ, I cannot 
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tell; but the fact is so: thus in Eur. Med. 1218 ἀπέσβη has been 
corrupted to ἀπέστη, in Aesch. Ag. 879 κατεσβήκασιν tO καθεστήκασιν. 
But now ἀπέστηκ᾽ and ὕπεστιν are palaeographically almost the same 
thing: ἀπ- and ὑπ- are confused ‘dici non potest quotiens,’ says 
Bast; η πάις were for ages identical in sound ; « and » in uncial 
MSS nearly identical in shape. For the metaphor see v. 745 
κακῶν ἔοικε πηγὴ πᾶσιν ηὑρῆσθαι φίλοις. 


847--853. 
ὦ δαῖμον, ὥς με πόλλ᾽ ἐσέρχεται κακὰ 
ἄλγη. μάλιστα δ᾽ ἥδε συμφορὰ δάκνει 
ἀτιμίαν γε παιδὸς ἀμφὶ σώματι ; 
ἐσθημάτων κλύουσαν, ἥ νιν ἀμπέχει. 850 
ἀλλ᾽ εἶμι, καὶ λαβοῦσα κόσμον ἐκ δόμων 
ὑπαντιάζειν ἐμῷ παιδὶ πειράσομαι" 
οὐ γὰρ τὰ φίλτατ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς προδώσομεν. 


The earliest attempt to mend the metre of ν. 852 is the trans- 
position raid’ ἐμῷ in the inferior MSS. This elision was of course 
impossible to Aeschylus, and the assumed corruption is inexpli- 
cable: few scribes would find raid’ ἐμῷ a difficulty, no scribe would 
find ἐμῷ παιδί an improvement. The same objection holds against 
Burges’ παιδί pov and Lobeck’s παῖδ᾽ ἐμόν, which depart yet further 
from the MS: Lobeck’s conjecture is moreover discountenanced 
by the ὑπαντίαζε παιδί of v. 836. Other proposals are even less 
plausible. 

It seems to have been generally assumed that the words ἐμῷ 
παιδί, though themselves corrupt, nevertheless represent correctly 
the sense of the lost words or word. But there is no reason to think 
80, for παιδί is readily supplied from what precedes: the dative is 
in like manner omitted after this verb in v. 410 Περσίδος γλώσσης 
ῥόθος ὑπηντίαζε. Disembarrassed of this preconception I think we 
shall restore the verse without much ado: 


ὑπαντιάζειν ἐμποδὼν πειράσομαι 


Iwill essay to meet him on his way. The descent from ἐμποδών 
through ἐμπέδωι to ἐμπαίδωι consisted of the easiest stages: thence 
the shortest way to Greek was the transposition of one letter, ἐμῶ 
παιδί, Which may well have stood in some ancestor of our MS, for 
one school of copyists writes ἐμῶ where another writes ἐμῶν and 
where we write ἐμῷ. 
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It will illustrate one stage in this corruption if I here emend 
Eur. I. T. 755-8: 


ἐξαίρετόν μοι δὸς τόδ᾽, ἤν τι ναῦς πάθῃ 
xn δέλτος ἐν κλύδωνι χρημάτων μέτα 
ἀφανὴς γένηται, σῶμα δ᾽ ἐκσώσω μόνον, 
τὸν ὅρκον εἶναι τόνδε μηκέτ᾽ ἔμπεδον. 


Pylades and Iphigenia have interchanged oaths, she that she will 
send him safely away, he that he will carry her letter to her brother. 
But then it strikes him that he may lose the letter through ship- 
wreck and be therefore unable to fulfil his oath ; so he desires to 
make the exception that in those circumstances it shall no longer 
be binding. But this is not the meaning of the words τὸν ὅρκον 
εἶναι τόνδε μηκέτ᾽ ἔμπεδον. What ἔμπεδος ὅρκος means we perfectly 
well know from v. 790 τὸν δ᾽ ὅρκον ὃν κατώμοσ᾽ ἐμπεδώσομεν, we will 
perform the oath which I sware, and from many another passage 
where the phrase recurs: ἔμπεδος ὅρκος means an oath which 
is performed. Now Pylades cannot without absurdity beg of 
Iphigenia that if the letter is lost his oath shall not be performed: 
that is ex hypothesi certain. What he must ask is that his oath 
shall not be considered incumbent on him to perform, that he shall 
be held guiltless though he does not perform it. And this in 


Greek will be: 
τὸν ὅρκον εἶναι τόνδε μηκέτ᾽ ἐμποδων. 


See Aesch. P. V. 13 σφῷν μὲν ἐντολὴ Διὸς | ἔχει τέλος δὴ κοὺ δὲν 
ἐμποδὼν ere. 


A. Ε. HOUSMAN. 
Lonpwon, March, 1888. 


V.—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN DIALECT. 
ΠῚ. 


CONSONANTS.. 


§23.—In treating the P. G. consonants, it has been found most 
convenient to consider them under the following divisions : 


1. Semivowels 7 (_y), τὸ (wv). 
I. Sonorous consonants 2. Liquids ὦ, ». 
3. Nasals m, n. 
1. Labials ὁ, ~, 7. 
II. Non-sonorous consonants 2. Dentals d, ¢, (11), (dh), s, 2. 
3. Palatal gutturals g, 4, ch (g). 


Sonorous Consonants. 


§24.—1. Semivowels 7 (). 

(1) P. G. initial 7 corresponds to Germanic 7 (2. P. G. jor 
(N. H.G. jahr, N. E. year), R. Pf. jor (Z., Sch.), johr (K.), O. H. 
G. jar; P. G. jung (N. H. 6. jung, N. E. young), R. P. jung (N.), 
O. H. G. jung. 

(2) P. G. y (medial for 7) represents Germanic g. M. Η. G. 
often dropped such a g between vowels; cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. §73. 
The phenomenon, however, seems to be very much more extended 
in P.G. than in M. H.G. P.G. serya (N. H. 6. sorge, N. E. 
sorrow), R. P. sorge (N.), O. H. 6. soraga; P. G. merya or 
morya (N. H. G. morgen, N. E. morning), R. P. morge (K., N.); 
P. G. felya (N. H. 6. felge, N. E. felloe); P. G. berya or borysa, 
but often borga (N. H. G. borgen, N. E. borrow); P. G. reya 
and rega (N. Η. 6. regen, N. E. rain). Such double forms are not 
infrequent. This y is especially frequent where a liquid precedes. 

Note 1.—In sporadic cases this y represents N. H.G. 4. P.G. 
riya (N. H. 6. (ruhe) ruhen, lex. N..E. rest), O. H. 6. rouwén. 


w (uv). 


§25.—1. P. G. w occurs initially both alone and in combina 
tions, and represents : 


(1) Germanic w,N. H.Gw. P. 6. werd (N. H. 6. wort, N. 
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E. word), R. P. wort (N.), O. H. G. wort; P. G. woll (N. H. G. 
wolle, N. E. wool), O. H. G. wolla; P. G. wélf (N. H. G. wolf, 
N. E. wolf). 

(2) Germanic-Gothic iw, N. H.G.w. P. G. weer (N. H. G. 
wer, N. E. who), older O. H. G. Awérv, Goth. Awas; P. G. wel 
(N. H. 6. welch, N. E. which, cf. A.-S. hwylc), Goth. Awélezks, 
cf. Br. Gr. 8292, an. 1, 2, R. P. well, cf. N. 5. 216. 

(3) P. G. w occurs in the following initial consonantal combina- 
tions: £w (older gz), schw (older sw), zw («, Germ. tw), cf. Br. Gr. 
§107. P. Ὁ. kwella (N. H. 6. quellen, lex. N. E. boil), O. H. G. 
guéllan; P. G. schwerz (N. H. G. schwarz, N. E. swart), O. H. 
G. swarz; P. G. zwé (N. H. 6. zwei, N. E. two), R. Pf zwee 
(Z., K.), O. H. 6. ewet, Goth. twat. 

2. Medial w (written Ὁ to distinguish it from original w). This 
intervocalic v represents : 

(1) The original medial soft spirant 4 (cf. Br. Gr. §134, and an. 
1; Paul, Mhd. Gram. §§33, 81, anm.), N. H. G. ὁ between vowels. 
or a liquid and avowel. P. G. géva(N. H. 6. geben, N. E. give), 
R. P. gewwo (N.), O. H. G. (O. M. F. Tr. Cap.) ce gevene; P. G. 
sélvor (N. H. 6. selber, N. E. self, selv-), R. P. selwer (N.), O. 
Η. G. (Tr. Cap.) selvo, seluemo, selveru. 

Note 1.—P. G.vcorresponds to N. H.G.f< v< (cf. Paul, Mhd. 
Gram. §33), P. G. hevar (N. H. 6. hafer, lex. N. E. oats; cf. 
A.-S. haefer), R. P. hawwer, O. H. G. Aadaro, P. G. schwéval 
(N. H. G. schwefel, lex. N. E. sulphur, cf. A.-S. swefl); O. H. G. 
swéval, swebal. 

Note 2.—P. G. w is voiceless in words borrowed from N. E. 
Pp. G. hespowear (N. E. hospower (vulgar for horse-power, lex.), 
N. H. 6. pferdekraft. This wis retained to show that it is not 
native to P.G. It differs from the P. G. medial v in being pro- 
nounced voiceless. 

3. P. G. w does not really occur as a final, but in the case of wo- 
stems appears as a hiatus, as in M. H. G. (cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. 
§§32, 74.) 

Liquids ὦ, 7. 

§26.—1. P. G. ὦ initial, represents: 

(1) Germanic ὦ, N. H. 6. 7 (cf. Br. Gr. 8122). P. G. léra (N. 
H. G. lehren, lex. N. E. teach, cf. A.-S. l@ran), R. P. lehr, subs. 
(K.), O. Ἡ. 6. léren. 

(2) Germanic ἀῤ, Ν. H.G. Δ Ρ. 6. Iefa (N. H.G. laufen, cf. 
ὃς, 2); P. G. laut (N. H. 6. laut, N. E. loud), O. Η. 6. Mic 
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hiét, P. G. ludarvogeal (lex. N. H. 6. aasgeier, lex. N. E. buz- 
zard). For these short z-sounds cf. §13. Initial consonantal com- 
binations with ὦ are ὁ, ἡ, gl, kl, pl, schi. 

2. Medial / in P. G. represents : 

(1) Germanic ὦ, Ν. H.G.¢ P. 6. mole (N. H. 6. malen) ; 
P. G. heila (N. H. 6. heulen, lex. weinen, N. E. howl, lex. weep, 
cry), O. H. 6. Aiuwilén; P. G. kweélich (N. H. 6. lex. qualend, 
N. E. lex. tormenting) = N. H. G. *qualig. 

(2) Zin words taken from N. E.  P. G. kolik (N. E. colic, lex. 
N. H. G. magenkrampf); P.G. mvlesich (N. E. molasses, lex. 
N. H. G. syrup). 

Note 1.—The historic orthography has been retained in words 
which are under conditions of gemination (cf. Br. Gr. §§122, 96). 
P. G. willa (N. H. G. wille, N. E. will), O. H. 6. wzl/o, Goth. wilja. 
In pronunciation the sound is not easily distinguishable from ὦ in 
milich, welich, kelich, etc. (cf. §15), which are written with 
simple 2. 

3. Final Zin P. G. represents : 

(1) (a) N. H. 6. final 7 (= original 7). P. G. el (N. H. 6. oel, 
N.E. oil), O. H. 6. οἷ (cf. Kluge). 

(6) N. H. 6. -éch < original Germanic -/#k. P. G. wel (N. H. 
G. welcher, M. E. which), R. P. well (N.), O. H. G. wélich; P. 
G. sel (N. H. G. solch, N. E. such), R. P. sell (N.), O. H. G. 
solih, sulih (cf. Br. Gr. §292, anm. 1, 2.) 


7. 


§27.—1. Initial γ in P. G. represents: 

(1) (a) Germanic 7, N. H. α. γ. P. 6. rod (N. H. 6. rad, 
lex. N. E. wheel), O. H. 6. vad; P. 6, rpm (N. Η. 6. rahm, 
older Eng. ream (Kluge), lex. cream). 

(6) Germanic ἦγ, Ν. H.G.7 P.G.rira (N. H. 6. riihren, 
N. E. rear-, in rear-mouse, A.-S. hréran); P. 6. rick (N. H. G. 
riicken, N. E. ridge), O. H. 6. rucki<Colder hrukki, R. P. riick (2). 

2. Medial 7 in P. G. represents: 

(1) Germanic 7, N. H.G.7 P. 6. verva (N. H. 6. erbe, cf. 
§17, 2); P. 6. eervat (cf. §17 (1)); P. G. Beryara (cf. 817, 1). 

(2) Older s by rotacism according to Verner’s law ; cf. Br. Gr. 
§182 ὁ and §120. P. G. héra (cf. 88, 7 (4)), Goth. Aausjan ; P. 
G. rira (cf. Goth. hrizjan?). For rr cf. remarks on //, 826, 2, 
note I, 
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3. Final 7 in P. 6. represents : 

(1) (a) Germanic 7 followed originally by a stem vowel, N. H. 
G.r. P. 6. hor (N. H. 6. haar, N. E. hair); P. G. wor (N. 
H. G. wahr, lex. N. E. true). 

(6) Original 7 persists in P. Ὁ. ex. jr (cf. 824, 1 (1)). For the 
dropping of original 7 in wu, do, cf. Br. Gr. §120, an. 2. 


Nasals m,n. 


§28.—1. P. Ὁ. initial # represents : 

(1) Germanic m (cf. Br. Gr. 8122). P. G. muddar (N. Η. G. 
mutter, N. E. mother); P.G. men (N. H. 6. mann, N. E. man); 
P. G. mver (N. H. G. miahre, lex. stute, N. E. mare), O. H. G. 
meriha, marha. At first sight one might be disposed to consider 
this to have been introduced from N. E., but it is the form which 
would be regular for the dialect as indicated by the ems 
above. 

2. Medial m in P. G. pete: 

(2) Original m, N. H. G.mm. P. G. kemor (N. H. 6. kam- 
mer, N. E. chamber), O. H. 6. chamera< Lat. camera; P. G. 
sumor (N. H. 6. sommer, N. E. summer); P. G. numa (lex. N. 
H. G. nur, lex. N. E. only). 

(1) Germanic m. P.G. schema (N. H. G. schamen, cf. §7, 2 
(2)); P. G. schémal (N. H. G. schemel, lex. N. E. bolster), O. H. 
G. scamal. 

(3) m in words introduced from N. E. Ρ. G. rumedis (N. E. 
rheumatism, vulg. “ rheumatiz’”’; P. G. neminets, Rauch (N. E. 
nominate, lex. N. H. G. ernennen). 

Note 1. 

3. Final m in P. G. represents : 

(1) Germanic m,N. H.G.m. P. 6. hém (cf. §8 (1) (4)); P 
G. keim (N. H. 6. keim, N. E.lex. germ), O. H. G. chim, chimo; 
P. G. schym (N. Η. G. schaum, N. E. scum (not mentioned by 
Kluge), lex. foam), O. H. G. scm; P. G. helm (N. H. 6. halm, 
N. E. halm), O. H. G. alm. 

(2). N. E. m in words introduced on American soil. P. G. 
bessem (N. E. opossum, vulgar “possum,” N. H. 6. lex. 
amerikanische Beutelratte). 

Note 1.—In a few words P. G. m in the unaccented final syllable 
remains, while in N. H. Ὁ. it has become 2 (according to the law 
of finals). P. G. bésam (N. H. G. besen, N. E. besom, lex. 
broom), O. H. G. désamo, 
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Note 2.—P. G. mm final represents N. H. G. mm (< original 
m-+-6). P. G. dumm (N. H. G. dumm, N. E. dumb), ΚΕ. P. 
dumm (N.), O. H.G. ‘ums; P. G.lamm (N. H. G. lamm, N. E. 
lamb), O. H. 6. damd. 

In P. G.odam (R.), ochdem (H.), the original is retained as in 
N. H. G. athem, odem, oden, lex. N. E. breath). R. P. Westr. 
ochdem (Sch.), O. H. G. ὄψη. Here two dialectic forms go 
side by side, an instance of the mixture not infrequent in P. G. 
forms. P. G. belsem (N. H. G. balsam, N. E. balsam), O. H. 
G. balsamo. 

N. 

§29.—1. P. 6. initial ” represents: 

(1) Germanic 2, N. H.G. 2 (cf. Br. Gr. §126). P. G. necht 
(cf. §4, 1); P. G. nvb (N. H. 6. παῦε, N. E. nave, hub), O. H. G. 
naba; P. G. nira (N. H. 6. nieren, cf. M. E. nére, lex. N. E. 
kidneys). 

(2) Germanic gn, ἀπ (kn). Cf. Braune, §150. P. G. nego (N. 
H. G. nagen, N. E. gnaw), O. H. G. zagan, older gnagan; P. G. 
nid (N. Η. 6. niet, lex. N. E. clinch), cf. O. H. G. Aniotan (P. G. 
nido, N. H. 6. nieten). 

2. P. G. medial 2 represents: 

(1) Germanic 2, N. Η. 6. »-. P. G. menga (N. H. 6. menge, 
lex. N. E. crowd, multitude, cf. among < on mang(e) or on 
gemang(e)), O. Η. G. menigt, managi; P. G. bona, pl. (N. H. G. 
bohnen, N. E. beans), cf. R. P. bohn, sg.(N.), O. H.G. dénan; P.G. 
mena (N. Η. 6. meinen, N. E. mean, lex. think), R. P. meena, 
meent (Z.), meenscht (K.), O. H. G. meinen. 

Note 1.—P. G. zz medial represents: 

(1) Original Germanic zz (cf. Br. Gr. 895). Ρ. G. brunna (N. 
H. G. brunnen, N. E. burn, lex. spring), O. H. G. drunno; P. G. 
rinno (N. H. G. rinnen, N. E. run, lex. leak), R. P. rinne (M.), 
O. H. 6. rinnan. 

(2) Ν. Η. G. 2d, nt (<< Germanic mp, zd), by assimilation. P. G. 
finna (N. H. G. finden, N. E. find), R. P. gfunne p. p. of 
finne (N.), O. H. G. findan; P. G. binna (N. H. 6. binden, N. 
E. bind), cf. R. P. kinner (N.), O. H. 6. diadan; P. G. nunnor 
(N. H. G. hinunter, cf. N. E. under), R. P. nunner (N.), 
O. H. 6. unter, under; P. G. annor (N. H. G. ander, N. E. 
other), R. P. anner (N.), O. H. 6. avdarv; P. G. bennor (N. 
H. G. binder, N. E. bands, lex. ribbons). 

3. Final z of inflexion is wanting in P. G., thus leaving -a the 
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regular ending of the infinitive and weak forms of nominal 
declension. P.G. gucksa (N. Η. 6. gucken, lex. N. E. look) ; 
P. G. schtudira or studia (N. H. 6. studiren, N. E. study); P 
G. rechlo or rechna (N. H. 6. recheln, rechnen, N. E. reckon). 

P. G. 2 final represents flexional (1) in pronominal forms. 
P. G. on, ’n (N. Η. 6. ihn); den (N. H. 6. den, demonstrative) ; 
*n (N. H. 6. einen). 

(2) In certain verbal forms. P.G. hen (N. H. G. haben (pl. 
forms), cf. §7, 3; bin (N. H. G. bin). 

Note 1.—P. G. 2z final represents : 

(1) Germanic zz. P.G. dann (N. H. G. dann, N. E. then), 
R. P. dann, O. H. G. danne; wann (N. H. G. wann and wenn, 
N. E. when), Westr. wann (Sch.), O. H. G. wanne. 

(2) π of words introduced from other languages. P. Ὁ. belun 
(N. H. 6. luftbalon, N. E. balloon). 

Note 1.—For forms like géna, tune, cf. §16; and for nasalized 
vowels cf. §41. 

Labials ὁ, p, f. 


§30.—1. P. G. initial ὁ represents : 

. (1) Germanic δ, N. H. 6. ὁ. Ρ. G. binna (cf. 29, 2 (2)); buch 
(N. H. G. buch, N. E. book) ; bes (N. H. 6. bés, lex. N. E. angry, 
bad); ber (N. H.G. bahre, N. E. bier, barrow); bzrd (N. H. 
G. bart, N. E. beard); P. G. bewoll (N. H. G. baumwolle, lex. 
N. E. cotton); beidal (N. H. 6. beutel, lex. N. E. bolt, used to 
separate flour, cf. N. E. boodle.) 

(2) ὁ of borrowed words. P. 6. bell (N. E. bell, to ring a bell, 
N. H. 6. schelle, schellen) ; P. G. bado (Fr. bateau, lex. N. H. 
G. kahn, N. E. small flat-boat); P. G. bens (N. E. pence, lex. 
cent, penny, lex. N. H. G. pfennig), R. P. penning; P. G. bésal 
(cf. N. H. G. base, O. H. G. basa, lex. N. E. aunty). 

(3) N. H. G. g in many words, which often show a vacillation 
in pronunciation in P.G. P. G. bembal(a) (N. H. 6. pampeln, 
bammeln, lex. N. E.“ bum,” loiter, R. P. bambeld, 3 sg. (N.); P. 
G. baerik (N. H. G. periicke, Fr. peruque, lex. N. E. wig); P. G 
brédich (N. H. G. predigt, lex. N. E. sermon); cf. vb. preach. 

2. P. 6. ὁ medial represents: 

(1) N. H. 6. 2 (for the most part in words of foreign origin. 
For original O. H. 6. 2, which remains 2 in P. G., cf. Br. Gr. §131). 
P. G. bebigei (N. H. G. papagai, N. E. popinjay, cf. O. Fr. 
papegai); P. G. bebir (N. H. G. papier); P. G. bebbal (N. H. 
G. pappel, N. E. poplar). 
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Note 1.—P. G. bebali (lex. N. H. G. kindlein, N. E. baby) is 
perhaps to be explained as = bubali (—N. H. 6. biiblein) rather 
than as a new formation from the N. E. daéy-i, which would 
have become bébali in P. G. 

Note 2.—An interesting case of medial 66 is P. G. ebbeor, 
ebbas (lex. N. H. G. jemand, etwas, lex. N. E. some one, 
something), R. P. ebber, ebbes (N.), Westr. ebbes (Sch.), 
M. H. G., O. H. 6. etewer, etewas, eteswer, eteswas, cf. Goth. 
aippan and hwas, O. H.G. Awer. In P.G.,as in R. P., this word 
has undergone labial lenization or stopping, i. e. passage 
from (slightly) voiced spirant to the sonant stop. The process 
must not be identified with that formulated in Verner's law, 
though having some resemblance to the latter, inasmuch as 
the change in P. G. and R. P. seems in no sense connected 
with Indo-European accent. The change is still going on in N. 
English in the speech of American negroes and children; cf. 
neb(b)er, eb(b)er, for never, ever. The stages of the changes in 
P. G. and R. P., traced from the early forms, would be for the 
masculine as follows: Goth. aippan -+- hvas (not found in this collo- 
cation) > M. H. G., O. H. 6. etlewer (<*ettehver, cf. O. H. 6. Aver. 
Regular O. H. G. form would be *eddewer, cf. O. H. G. éddesuér, 
eddes waz (in Kero’s Glossary), Br. Gr. §295 d, W. Mhd. Gr. §314). 
In all these O. H. 6. forms the aspirate ὦ has disappeared). In N. 
H. G. this word is found only in the neuter and adverbial forms 
etwas, etwa, Thus efwer >R. P. and P. G. ebber (ὦ, originally 
slightly sonant > sonant stop and finally assimilated the 2). 

3. P. 6. ὁ final represents : 

(1) Germanic 4,and N. H.G. 6+-vowel. P.G. grub (N. H.G. 
grube, N. E. groove?), O. H. G. gruoba; P. G. heb (N. H. G. 
habe, N. E. have), R. P. habb; P. G. schd»b (N. H. G. staub, 
lex. N. E. dust). 

Note 1.—The combination schkd occurs as initial, medial, and 
final. For > cf. 825, 2. As might be expected from what was 
said above, there is some confusion between ὁ and 2, inasmuch as 
both are voiceless consonants. This fact was noted by Haldeman 
P. Ὁ. 85). 


§31.—1. Initial 2 in P. G. represents: 

(1) Germanic 2 (cf. Br. Gr. §131), N. H. G. 2, =P. 6. pund 
(N. H. G. pfund, N. E. pound), R. P. pund (N.), O. H. G. 
‘pfunt; P. G. pluk(g) (N. H. G. pflug, N. E. plough); cf. R. P. 
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plog, O. H. 6. pluag (Otfried) ; P.G. pen (N. H. 6. pfanne, N. 
E. pan), R. P. pann (N.), O. H. G. pfanna; P. G. ped (N. H. 
G. pfad, N. E. path), O. H. 6. pad (Otfried); P. G. perrsa (lex. 
N. H. 6. pfarrer; cf. M. H. 6. pfarre, lex. N. E. parson). ΚΕ. P. 
parre (N.); P. G. peif (N. H. G. pfeife, N. E. pipe), R. P. 
peif (N.). | 

Note 1.—P. G. 2 occurs in the initial combinations ~/, gr. P. 
G. pletz, or bletz (N. H. 6. platz, N. E. plot, lex. place) ; P. G. 
pleg(k) (N. H. G. plage, N. E. plague). 

(2) 2 in words recently introduced from other languages. P. 
G. poscht offis (N. E. post-office, lex. N. H. G. postamt) ; P. G. 
pudoa (lex. N. H. G. knospen, N. E. buds), would seem to bea new 
formation from N. E. bud; but cf. Dutch dof. The word is doubt- 
less older than the English influence on R. P. 

2. P. G. 2. medial occurs for the most part geminated, and 
represents : . 

(1) N. H. 6. pp older 29. P. Ὁ. pep(p)eal (N. H. 6. poppel, 
N. E. poplar); P. G. rep(pa)la (N. H. 6. rappeln; cf. N. E. rap, 
lex. clatter). These words are written with one 2 by many P. G. 
writers. I have preferred to follow the N. H. G. norm. 

(2) (a) N. H. G. pf < older Germanic pp. P. 6. kloppa (N. 
H. 6. klopfen, cf. N. E. clap, lex. knock). 

(ὁ) N. H. G. ~f by West Germanic gemination of 2. P. Ὁ. 
scheppa (N. H. 6. schopfen, lex. N. E. dip, shovel), O. H. 6. 
schepfen, skaphjan, skeffen (cf. Br. Gr. §130). 

3. Final 2 in P. G. represents : 

(1) N. H. 6. fp followed by a vowel. Ρ. 6. kepp (N. H. 6. 
kappe, N. E. cap, lex. bonnet); P. G. drupp (N. H. G. truppe, 
N. E. troop). 

(2) N. H. 6. pf, Germanic 22. P. 6. kopp (Ν. Η. G. kopf, N. 
E. lex. head), R. P. kopp (N.), pl. kobb (N.), O. H. G. choph, 
chupf, cf. Sch. M. B. §618; P. G. schdrupp (N. H. G. struppe, 
lex. N. E. hames-hook); P. G. schipp (N. H. G. schippe, 
schiippe). 

(3) N. E. 23. P. 6. dzhump (N. E. jump, lex. N. H. G. 
springen). 

Note 1.—P. G. schlep(p)<N. E. slop, swill, used of an 
untidy woman. This seems to be introduced from English, not- 
withstanding the fact that it could be consistently explained as the 
etymological equivalent of N. H. G. schlapp, schlappe ; cf. N. H, 
G. schleppe; cf. P. G. schleppich, Ν. Η. 6. schlappig, N. E. 
sloppy. 
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Note 2.—Under this head belong words which contain τη -+- 
2 (pp), N. H. G. mpf. In these cases P. Ὁ. and O. H. G. show 
the same stages of mutation (cf. Br. Gr. §131 δ). P. G.schdrump 
(N. H. 6. strumpf. lex. N. E. stocking), R. P. schtrumbe (pl.). 

Note 3.—P. G. 2. corresponds sporadically to N.H.G. Δ P. 
G. schep (N. H. G. schief; cf. §7, 6 (1)). 


I. 

§32.—1. P. 6. / initial represents: 

(1) Germanic /, N. H. G. Δ Ρ. 6. fora (N. H. G. fahren, N. 
E. fare), R. P. fahre, O. H.G. faran; P. 6. fella (N. H. G. 
fallen, N. E. fall), O. H. G. fallan; P. G. froga (N. H. G. fragen), 
cf. §12, 3 (a); P. G. fremm (N. H. G. fremd, lex. N. E. strange), 
R. P. fremd (N.), Westr. fremm (Sch.), O. H. G. framadi. 

Under this section belong compounds with the prefix far and 
other forms written in N. H. G. with initial z. 

(2) (a) f in words <N.E. P. 6. fernis (N. E. furnace, lex. 
N. H. G. schmelzofen) ; feerawell (N. E. farewell, lex. N. H. 
G. lebe wohl). 

(ὁ) ph in Greek and Latin and other words. P. G. feriseéor 
(N. H. G. pharisder, N. E. pharisee). 

2. P. G. medial / represents : 

(1) Germanic 2, Ν. Η. 6. Δ P. G. heufa (N. H.G. haufen, N. 
E. heap), O. H. 6. hafo. 

Note 1.—P. G. f= N. Η. G. #< Germanic 2 by gemination 
and mutation. P. G. leffal (N. H. 6. loffel); P. G. effentlich 
(N. H. G. Offentlich); P. G. effning (N. H. 6. oeffnung), cf. 
§13, I, note 3. 

Note 2.—P. G. f occurs sporadically for N. Η. 6. gin se¥so- 
frill (N. H. G. sassaparille, N. E. sarsaparilla, in analogy with 
sesofres 0). 

Note 3.—P. G. hefa (N. Η. 6. hefe?, lex. topfe, lex. N. E. 
pots, cf. A.-S. haef), O. H. G. heffo. 

3. P. G. final / represents : 

(1) (a) Germanic 2, N. H. 6. / (cf. Br. Gr. §132). P. G. schlof 
(N. H. G. schlaf, N. E. sleep), R. P. schlof (N.), O. H. 6. sié/; 
P. G. ref (N. H. G. reif, N. E. ripe). 

(6) Ν. Η. 6.7. P. G. pef(N. H. 6. pfaffe, lex. N. E. priest, 
cf. pope). 
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Dentals d, t (th). 


§33.—1. P. G. initial ὦ represents : 

(1) West Germanic d (Br. Gr. §162), N.H. 6. 4 P. 6. dog 
CN. H. 6. tag, N. E. day), R. P. dag (N.), Westr. dah (Sch.), O. 
H. 6. tac(g); P. 6. dél (N. H. 6. teil, cf. 88, 1 (4)); P. G. dal 
(N. H. 6. thal, N. E. dale), Westr. dal (Sch.), O. H. 6. fad. 

Note 1.—Exceptions are foreign words, as tekt (N. H.G. takt, 
lex. N. E. bar in music); teks (N. E. tax, N. H. 6. faxe, lex. 
steuer), R. P. tax; P. G. termin (N. H.G. termin, N. E. term, lex. 
limit), R. P. termin (N.); telenta (N. H. G. talente, N. E. 
talents). 


Note 2.—P. G. occurs initially also in the combination /r side by 
side with dr, thus giving rise to double forms, as drvk, trzg (N. 
H. G. trage, N. E. drag, lex. carry, wear); P. G. dreura and 
treurs (N. Η. 6. trauern). For dzch cf. 828, 1. 

2. Medial d in P. G. represents : 

(1) Germanic p, N. Η. 6. 4. P.G. oder or oddor (N. H. G. 
oder, N. E. other, lex. or), R. P. odder (N.), O. H. 6. odor; P. 6. 
schéda (N. H. G. scheiden, lex. N. E. separate, divorce, cf. N. 
E. shed, sheath), O. H. 6. scetdan; P. G. ef lvda (N. H. G. 
einladen, lex. N. E. invite), O. H. G. ladén. 


Note 1.—Germanic @d, N. Η. Ὁ. 4 P.G. mud (d) ar (N. H. G. 
mutter, N. E. mother), R. P. modd’r (N.), motter (Sch.), O. H. 
G. muotar; P. G. wed (d) or (N. H. 6. wetter, N. E. weather), R. 
P. wedder (N.), O. H. 6. wétar (cf. Br. Gr. §§163-4, an. 1). 

3. Final din P. G. represents occasionally : 

(1) Germanic d, N. H.G. 4 P. G. mud (N. Η. G. mut, N. E. 
mood), R. P. muth (N.), O. H. G. muot. This, however, gives 
rise to doublets, mud and mut, as d final and ¢ final are easily 
confused. 

(2) Germanic p in rare cases. P. 6. mod (N. H. 6. magd, N. 
E. maid), R. P. mahd (N.), cf. M. H. 6. mez? (maget), O. H. G. 
magad, Goth. mdgaps. , 

§34.—1. P. G. # initial represents: 

(1) N. H. G. in foreign words; cf. §33, 1 (1), note 1. 

(2) In a few words represents older ¢ P. G. turm (N. H. G. 
turm, lex. N. E. tower), O. H. 6. turra. 

2. Medial ¢ represents : 

(1) Germanic d, N. H.G. 4 P. G. bahita (N. H. G. behiiten, © 
cf. N. E. heed); P. G. nédich (N...H.(Gonsthig, N. E. needy. 
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lex. necessary). Here, too, double forms occur as in the case of d. 
P. G. bid(d)ar, bit(t)er (N. H. 6. bitter, N. E. bitter). 

(2) Ν. Η. 6. - 2. P.G.hitz (N. Η. 6. hitze, N. E. heat) ; 
P. G. sitz (N. H. G. sitz, N. E. seat); P. G. dids (Horn), tit 
(Rauch) (N. H. 6. zitze, N. E. teat). For foreign words cf. note 
under §33, 1, (1). 

3. Final ¢in P. G. represents : 

(1) (a2) Germanic ὦ, N. H.G. . P. 6. hut (N. H. G. hut, 
lex. N. E. hat); P. G. hgut (N. H.G. haut, N. E. hide), R. P. 
haut (N.) 

(6) N. H. 6. ὁ when following a consonant. P. G. krikt (N. 
Η. G. kriegt); kunscht (M. H. G. hunst). There are many 
forms in @, however (cf. §33, 3 (1)), especially where a liquid 
precedes. 


th. 


§35.—In P. G., as in N. H. G., the sound th is to be found only 
in foreign words. Even these borrowed words are usually so far 
Germanized in pronunciation as to lose the spirant quality of the 
th. Thus Rauch, the most English of all the P. G. lexicographers, 
gives only the isolated word theory (=N. E. theory, N. H. G. 
theorie) under #4 Orthographically ἐᾷ (dh) is of frequent occur- 
rence, but is pronounced as simple /(d@). In some localities, how- 
ever, the pronunciation of this df has at least a reminiscence of 
the aspirate as in N. E. daughter (cf. Br. Gr. §167 (b) (c), an. 1, 2); 
‘cf. Fisher, A. M. and K. Z. 


Gutturals g, k, ch (g). 


§36.—1. P. 6. initial g represents: 

(1) Germanic g, N.H.G.g. P. 6. gé, géna (N. H. G. gehen, 
N. E. go), Westr. geh (Sch.), O. H. G. gén, gan; P.G. géva 
(cf. 825, 2 (1)); P. G. gift (N. H. 6. gift, lex. N. E. poison; cf. 
gift). 

Note 1.—Initial consonantal combinations with g are g/, gn, gr. 
P. ἃ. glock (N. H. 6. glocke, lex. N. E. bell, cf. clock); P. G. 
πυρὰ (N. H. 6. gnade, lex. N. E. grace); P. G. στὸ (N. H. G. 
grau, cf. §25, 3). Doublets occur, as klock and glock, klick and 
glick. 

2. Medial g in P. G. represents: 

(1) Germanic g, N. H. G. g, more strongly guttural in P. G. 
than in N. H.G. P. 6. syga (N. H. 6. sagen, N. E. say), R. P. 
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sache, Westr. sah, sahe (Sch.), O. H. 6. s4gen; P. 6. droge (N. 
H. G. tragen, N. E. draw, lex. carry), O. H. G. fragan. 


Note1r. For Germanic g (in P. G. generally pronounced palatal), 
cf. §24, 1, (2)); P. G. morya (N. H. G. morgen; beerya (N. H. 
G. berge). 

(2) Germanic 4,N.H.G.g. P.G. schlogea (N. H. G. schlagen, 
N. E. slay); cf. R. P. schlage (N.), O. H. 6. slahan. 

3. Final g in P. G. corresponds to Germanic g. P.G. srg 
(N. H. 6. sage, N. E. say), R. P. sag; P. G. ἄγῃ (N. H. 6. tag, cf. 
822,1 (1)). This g is often pronounced as &; cf. 827, 3. 

§37.—1. P. 6. & initial represents: 

(1) Germanic 4, N. H. G.& P. 6. kefa (N. H. 6. kaufen, 
lex. N. E. buy, cf. adj. cheap and noun chapman), R. P., cf. ver- 
kaaft (N.), O. H. 6. choufén; P. G. korn (N. H. 6. korn, N. E. 
corn); P. G. kenna (N. Η. 6. kénnen, N. E. can); P. G. koch 
(N. H. 6. koch, Ν. E. cook). 

(2) N. E. ¢ in borrowed words. Ρ, Ὁ. kolik (lex. N. H. G. 
magenkrampf, N. E. colic); P. G. koppcho (N. E. cup, lex. N. H. 
G. tasse), a curious compound formed on the N. E. cup-+-P. German 
diminutive -cha; P. 6. kerviar (N. E. crier, lex. N. H. G. aus- 


rufer); P. G. krunor (N. E. coroner, lex. N. H. G. todten- 
beschauer). | 


Note 1.—Consonantal combinations with & are &/, kn, kr, kw. 
P. G. kloppa (N. H. G. kloppen, N. E. clap); P. G. kni (N. H. 
G. knie, N. E. knee); P. G. kreft (N. H. G. kraft, N. E. craft, 
lex. power); P. G. kwét (N. E. quoit, vulgarly pronounced quat, 
lex. N. H. G. wurfscheibe). 

2. Medial & (ck) in P. G. corresponds to Germanic & (c&), N. 
Η. 6. ck. P.G. knecks (N. H. G. knacken, N. E. knock, lex. 
crack); P. G.ricka (N. H. 6. riicken, cf. §9, 2); P. 6. schdecka 
(N. H. G. stecken, N. E. stick.) 


Note 1.—Simple & (not geminated) occurs in combination with 
a nasal or liquid. P. G. denko (N. Η. G. danken, N. E. thank) ; 
P. G. melko (N. H. 6. melken, N. E. milk). 

3. Final & corresponds to Germanic g or & alone, and in combi- 
nation with nasal or liquid. P. G. schdék (N. H. 6. steg, lex. treppe, 
lex. N. E. stairs, foot-bridge), R. P. schteeg (N.), O. Η. 6. stéc; P. 
G. schdterk (N. H. 6. starke, lex. N. E. strength, cf. starch) ; P. 
G. schbuk (N. H. G. spuk, N. E. lex. hobgoblin) ; P. G. schbunk 
and adj. schbunkich (« N. E. spunk, spunky, lex. N. H. G. 
heissbiliitig). 
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ch. 


§38.—1. P. 6. ch initial is wanting, as in N. H. G., except in a 
few foreign words. Even here it is pronounced regularly as &, 
unless the word be borrowed from N. English. P.G. kor (N. H. 
G. chor, N. E. choir), but cf. P. G. dzchecke (N. E. check, lex. N. 
H. G. wechsel); dzchif (N. E. chief, lex. N. H.G. haupt). These 
all belong under §33, though often written as in English. 

2. Medial c& in P. G. represents : 

(1) The older spirant ᾧ in a few words. P. G. hochi schul 
(N. H. G. hohe schule, hochschule, N. E. high school); P. G. 
hechor (N. H. 6. hoher, N. E. higher); P. G. nechor (N. H.G. 
naher, N. E. “nigher,” lex. nearer). 

(2) Germanic ᾧ (c), N. H. G. ch. Ρ. G. sucho (N. H. G. 
suchen, N. E. seek), O. H. 6. suohhan (cf. Br. Gr. §150 ff.). 

3. Final ch occurs in P. G. much more frequently than in N. H. 
G. because g of the adjectival ending is pronounced regularly cA. 

Final ch represents : 

(1) Germanic #, N. H. 6. ch. P. G. degich (N. Η. 6. teigich, 
N. E. doughy); P. G. méglich (N. Η. G. méglich, lex. N. E. 
possible); P. G. teglich (N. H. 6. taglich, N. FE. daily). 

(2) Germanic g, N. H.G. g. P. 6. kenich (N. H. G. konig, 
N. E. king), O. Η. 6. chunig; P. G. heifich (N. Η. 6. haufig, 
lex. N. E. frequently) ; P. G. trrich (cf. §19, 2). 


Note 1.—P. G. ch, both medial and final, represents Germanic 
A where the latter became chin N. H.G. P.G. lecha (N. H. G. 
lachen, N. E. laugh), O. H. G. /ahhen, lahhan; P. G. necht (N. 
H. G. nacht, cf. §4 (1)). . 


A. 


§39.—The letter ὦ is aspirate in P. G. and is written in the 
present work only where pronounced. Some writers, however, 
follow the earlier N. H. G. orthography and write it as a sign of 
length. In P. 6. ὦ is pronounced only when initial either of a 
word or of a syllable, and represents Germanic ἃ. P.G. hit (N. 
H. G. hut, N. E. hood, cf. §14 (1)); P. G. hend (N. H. 6. hand, 
N. E. hand, cf. §4 (1)). For Germanic 4 before vowels cf. Br. Gr. 
§153; for Germanic 4 which became P. G. ch cf. §38, 2, (1), note 1. 


S. 


§40.—P. G. s is the voiceless spirant in all positions. P. G. sel 
(N. H. 6. seele, N. E. soul, cf. §8,1); P. G. héssa (N. H. G. 
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heissen, N. E. hight); P. G. nvs (N. H.G. nase, N. E. nose). P. 
G. s occurs in the following consonantal combinations: sch, σελ, 
scht, corresponding to N. H. G. and Germanic sf, οί. P. Ὁ. 
schte™ (N. H. 6. stein, N. E. stone); P. G. schproch (N. H.G. 
sprache). This pronunciation of Germanic sf, s¢ is extended to 
these combinations in all positions in P. G. and not restricted to 
the initial syllable as in N. H. G.; cf. P. G. werscht (N. H. G. 
wurst); reschbol (N. H. 6. raspel, cf. Brandt, §24). 


Nasalized Vowels. 


§41.—The question of nasality in German dialects is too intricate 
to be discussed at length in this paper. It will be possible here only 
to outline the subject to form a basis for the treatment of the 
phenomenon in P. G. Schmeller and Weinhold mention various 
phases of this phenomenon: (1) medial nasalization heard east 
of the Lech, 4a~ina, so” nne (Sch. M. B. §548 ff., 554, 566-7, cf. 
W. A. 6. §§8, 200-201); (2) fizal nasalization (Sch. M. B. 554, 
581-5; W. B. G. §§169-71. Of this there are two developments: 
(a) from a vowel combination, zu~. bey”, brey~, g’nau~; (6) from 
consonant element (usually after omission of the consonant: "07 
(= noch), wez~ rauch (= weihrauch). 

In P. G. we find final nasalization the most strongly represented. 
This takes place in the stem in flexional elements. In P. G. 
the vocalic elements assume nasality without changing their 
vocalic quality (cf. H. §4). 

P. G. occurs medially only in cases where the nasalized syllable 
is separable. Ex.: P. G. o~fenga (N. H. 6. anfangen, lex. N. E. 
begin), and may hence be considered as one phase of final nasalt- 
zation, of which the following are examples: 

(1) Nasalization caused by x P.G.sché~ (N. Η. 6. schon, lex. 
N. E. beautiful), ΚΕ. P. schon (N. Z.), Westr. scho’ (Sch.) ; P. G. 
schté (N. H. 6. stein, N. E. stone), R. P. schteen (N.); P. G. 
hi~ (N. H. 6. hin, lex. N. E. hence); P. G. gé~ (N. H. 6. gehn, 
N. E. go) is sometimes heard for gens. So also schte~ for 
schtens. 

(2) Nasalization caused by other consonants. (4) by ch. P. 
P. no~ (N. Η. G. nach, lex. N. E. after) is heard instead of the 
more regular form noch. Fisher, P. D. G. and K. Z., Horn, and 
Rauch have regularly zach, if it occurs alone. 

M. D. LEARNED. 


NOTES. 
CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


1. It is well known that in fulness and explicitness of statement, 
Herodotus often reminds the reader of his great exemplar, Homer. 
Zeugmata and other modes of pregnant expression are practically 
unknown to his style. In VIII 124, however, we read: ἀριστήϊα μέν 
νυν ἔδοσαν Ἐὐριβιάδῃ ἐλαίης στέφανον, σοφίης δὲ καὶ δεξιότητος Θεμιστοκλέϊ, 
καὶ τούτῳ στέφανον ἐλαίης. In the present passage, ἀριστήϊα must be 
understood to mean the prize for general excellence, not for mili- 
tary excellence alone, for it has as its complementary genitives 
σοφίης xré. Thus, too, Schweighaeuser takes it in his lexicon: 
‘‘ praemium virtutis sive bellicae sive civilis” (VIII 123, 124, 11). 
While in his commentary Schw. passes by the words in question 
without remark, in his lexicon he quotes the passage with a com- 
plement of his own: “ ἀριστήϊα μὲν (NeMpe ἀρετῆς πολεμικῆς Vel ἀνδραγα- 
θίης) ἔδοσαν Εὐρυβιάδῃ κτέ. Blakesley (London, 1854) by his pointing 
shows that he feels the compression of the sentence and strives to 
render it as clear as possible: ἀριστήϊα μέν νυν ἔδοσαν Εὐρυβιάδῃ, ἐλαίης 
orepavov’ σοφίης δὲ καὶ δεξιότητος, Θεμιστοκλέϊ, καὶ τούτῳ στέφανον ἔλαίης. 
Baehr (Leipzig, 1861) points a comma after the first στέφανον. 
Stein practically supports the view of Schweighaeuser, but goes 
further in expressing it in his editing, for he assumes a lacuna 
before Εὐρυβιάδης The lacuna seems to be so evident that we 
have only to look for a specific correlative for σοφίης. In Attic it 
would probably have been ἀνδρείας, but Herodotus uses ἀνδραγαθίη 
seven times (Schweigh. 1. I 99; 1 136; IV 65; V 39,42; VI 128; 
VIII 166), whereas ἀνδρηΐη occurs but once, VII 99. 


2. In Dinarchus c. Dem. 28 there is an ἀναδίπλωσις;: μισθωτὸς 
οὗτος, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μισθωτὸς οὗτός ἐστι παλαιός. I would propose to 
bracket the second οὗτος, this probably being due to dittographia 
of acopyist. It is exceedingly awkward and renders heavy the 
rhetorical iteration of which it is a part ; the emphasis—and there- 
fore this contrivance of emphasis—is concentrated on the predi- 
cate, not on the subject. Cf. Dinarchus’ habit elsewhere: τότε, ὦ 
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. τότε, Dem. 76; καλῶς γὰρ &’A., καλῶς ol πρόγονοι περὶ τούτων ψηφισά- 
μενοι, C. Aristog. 24; ἐκεῖνοι ἦσαν, ἐκεῖνοι, ὦ ᾿Α., ἄξιοι σύμβουλοι, C. 
Dem. 40; ἀκριβῶς γὰρ ἴστε, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἀκριβῶς, ὅτι, ς. Philocr. 22— 
generally there is some one particular word. 


3. Din. c. Aristog. §15. The tradition reads: καὶ ris οὐκ ἂν 
ἐγκαλέσειεν ὑμῖν rots τοῦτον δεχομένοις σύμβουλον; This reading 
makes the participle attributive, and implies that the Athenians 
receive, or admit, Aristogiton (the defendant in the case) as an 
adviser, actually then, or habitually. But the context and the 
argument do not agree with this. The entire matter is in sus- 
pense; the efforts of the speaker are made to gain a verdict of 
guilty against Aristogiton, and thus avert that which is at the 
moment merely an ideal contingency. The participle δεχομένοις 
contains the protaszs to ἐγκαλέσειεν dv. A slight change, I believe, 
will suffice to restore to the participle its appropriate force: καὶ ris 
Gin dy ἐγκαλέσειεν ὑμῖν τοιοῦτον δεχομένοις σύμβουλον; and who 
would not blame you in case you should (acquit this man and 
thus) admit such a person as an adviser? 


4. In Din. c. Aristog. 15 I would suggest the insertion of οὐδὲν 
after οὐδεπώποτε : τὸν δὲ κατάρατον τοῦτον ὃς ἀγαθὸν μὲν ὑμᾶς πεποίηκεν 
οὐδεπώποτε « οὐδὲν.» ἐξ οὗ πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν προσελήλυθε, cf. Kriiger 
Synt. §67, 12. 


5. Plut. Lycurg. 13, 5: τρίτην δὲ ῥήτραν διαμνημονεύουσι τοῦ Λυκούργου 
τὴν κωλύουσαν ἐπὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς πολεμίους στρατεύειν, ἵνα μὴ πολλάκις 
ἀμύνεσθαι ἐθιζόμενοι πολεμικοὶ γένωνται. πολλάκις does not seem to be 
in the right place. In its present relation to ἐθιζόμενοι it is pleonastic 
and senseless, and it is absurd to assume that the Spartiates should 
have been enjoined from making war upon the same people, i. e. 
to limit all their wars against a particular people to a single occur- 
rence. I would therefore shift πολλάκις as follows: τὴν κωλύουσαν 
«πολλάκις» ἐπὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς πολεμίους στρατεύειν, ἵνα μὴ ἀμύνεσθαι 
ἐθιζόμενοι πολεμικοὶ γένωνται. 


6. Xen. Anab. I 10, 10: βασιλεὺς παραμειψάμενος els τὸ αὐτὸ σχῆμα 
κατέστησεν ἀντίαν τὴν φάλαγγα ὥσπερ «ὅτε» τὸ πρῶτον μαχούμενος συνήει. 
The ellipsis otherwise is very strained, and ὅτε could easily have 
dropped out through its juxtaposition to τό. 


7. Ib. 1 9, 10: καὶ ἔλεγεν ὅτι οὐκ dv ποτε « φίλους» mpooiro, ἐπεὶ ἅπαξ 
φίλος αὐτοῖς éyévero—if this is taken not as referring particularly to 
the Milesian exiles, but as describing the bearing of Cyrus towards 
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his friends in general, then, indeed, there is no visible reference to 
αὐτοῖς. φίλους may have lapsed on account of the proximity of 
φίλος. 


8. Ib. II 2, 34: For ἀκούσαθ᾽ ὧν προσδοκεῖ μοι read προσδεῖν μοι 


δοκεῦ ΟΥ προσδεῖν δοκεῖ μοι. 
FE. G. SIHLER. 


Thucydides VII 43, 16, παραγγείλας δὲ πένθ᾽ ἡμερῶν σιτία καὶ τοὺς 
λιθολόγους καὶ τέκτονας πάντας λαβὼν καὶ ἄλλην παρασκενὴν τοξεν- 
μάτων τε καὶ ὅσα ἔδει, ἣν κρατῶσι, τειχίζοντας ἔχειν. 


The commentators since Kriiger (Classen, Stahl, van Herwerden, 
Boehme, I.amberton) have generally considered the text corrupt 
here. Kriiger’s note on τοξευμάτων is simply, “ Hier erwart’ ich ein 
oder kein anderes Wort.” Madvig (Advers. Crit. I, p. 330) sus- 
tained Kriiger’s objection in the following words: ‘ Recte 
Kruegerus τοξευμάτων in muniendi apparatu munitionem miratur ; 
ad defendenda opera omni exercitu et omni telorum genere usuri 
erant. Videtur Thucydides μοχλευμάτων posuisse, machinas signi- 
ficans ad pondera movenda et sursum tollenda; etsi μοχλεύω, 
μοχλευτής, μόχλευσις apud scriptores reperitur, μόχλευμα non reperi- 
tur.” Stahl addsto Madvig’s comment: “ Jam ante eum Meinekius 
in Herm. III, p. 360, λαξευμάτων coniecit, quod quanquam in lexicis 
non inveniretur, recte tamen a verbo Aagevm derivatum esset idem- 
que significaret atque IV 4, 1, σιδήρια ABovpyd. Idem tamen 
dubitat, an τοξεύματα hic sint tormenta, ut apud Procop. B. Goth. I 
27, τῶν re τοξευμάτων τὰς μηχανὰς καὶ τοὺς ἀμφὶ ταύτῃ (ταύτας ὃ) τεχνίτας 
ἐν παρασκευῇ εἶχε. Sane iam Aen. Poliorc. 32, 8 πυρφόρα τοξεύματα 
inter μηχανήματα affert ; sed τοξεύματα nullo addito indicio pro tor- 
mentis esse posse exemplis non probatur, et expeditionis Siciliensis 
tempore tormenta ad expugnandas munitiones nondum in usu 
erant. Cf. Riist. et Koech. Hist. rei mil. Gr. p. 207, 29. Herw. 
Mnem. nov. ser. VIII, p. 298 delevit καὶ ἄλλην παρασκευὴν τοξευμάτων 
re, qualia conicere tam facile quam improbabile est. Quis enim 
talia adscripserit? Probabilis emendatio nondum inventa est.” 

Jowett, in his note on this passage, sustains the traditional reading, 
saying, ‘‘ The place of τοξεύματα between carpenters and siege 
implements affords no reason for doubting the reading. Archers 
were more needed in a siege than in battle.” Lamberton evidently 
has this note in mind when he says (note on the passage), 
‘Archers may be useful in a siege, but they have nothing to do 
with wall-building. The word is evidently wrong.” 
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I believe that Jowett is right in retaining the reading, but | 
would translate, not as he does, “supply of arrows,” but ‘ force 
of archers.” For παρασκενή = force, cf. Thuc. VI 31,6; VII 36, 3. 
τοξεύματα, Meaning “archers,” occurs Hdt. VI 112, 7, οὔτε ἵππου 
ὑπαρχούσης ode οὔτε τοξευμάτων; IX 49, 16, ἀπὸ τοῦ ποταμοῦ γάρ σφι 
οὐκ ἐξῆν ὕδωρ φορέεσθαι ὑπό τε τῶν ἱππέων καὶ τοξευμάτων ; Plut. Pyrrhus 
21, καὶ πολλὰ καταμίξας ἀκοντίσματα καὶ τοξεύματα τοῖς θηρίοις ἐπῆγε. Cf. 
ὅπλα for ὁπλῖται, Xen. Anab. II 2, 4; III 3,7; 4, 26, and αἰχμή for 
αἰχμητής, Pind. Ol. VIT 19. 

Nicias took a “force of archers” especially for the purpose of 
warding off attacks of cavalry and sharpshooters, who would be 
sure to harass the Athenians while building. Against these hop- 
lites would be useless. In VI 22, 4, Nicias asks for τοξότας πολλοὺς 
καὶ σφενδονήτας, ὅπως πρὸς τὸ ἐκείνων ἱππικὸν ἀντέχωσι, and in VII 11, 9 
he states that ἱππεῦσί τε καὶ ἀκοντισταῖς βιασθέντες ἀνεχωρήσαμεν ἐς τὰ 
τείχη. If we compare VI 44, 4 (λιθολόγους καὶ ὅσα ἐς τειχισμὸν ἐργαλεῖα) 
with our passage (καὶ τοὺς λιθολόγους καὶ τέκτονας πάντας λαβὼν καὶ ἄλλην 
παρασκενὴν τοξευμάτων τε καὶ ὅσα ἔδει, ἣν κρατῶσι, τειχίζοντας ἔχειν), We See 
that exactly the outfit Nicias took to Sicily for throwing up fortifica- 
tions Demosthenes took up on Epipolae, p/us the archers. (As to 
the archers of the Athenian army, 480 went out with Nicias (VI 
43, 13), others with Demosthenes later (VII 42,6). In VII 43, 
16, καὶ ὅσα ἔδει, ἣν κρατῶσι, τειχίζοντας ἔχειν 1S exactly equal to καὶ ὅσα 
ἐς τειχισμὸν ἐργαλεῖα Of VI 44, 4; and hence Classen is wrong in 
saying that “the context would lead us to expect σιδήρια λιθουργά,᾽" 
for this is implied in καὶ ὅσα ἔδει, ἣν κρατῶσι, τειχίζοντας ἔχειν. 

Furthermore, besides the fact that neither μόχλευμα nor λάξευμα 
occurs in any Greek author, it seems to me a strong argument 
against these or any other emendations, that Thucydides does 
not in any passage referring to wall-building name any special 
implements. In IV 4, 2-he says simply σιδήρια μὲν λιθουργὰ οὐκ 
ἔχοντες; VI 44, 4, καὶ ὅσα ἐς τειχισμὸν ἐργαλεῖα; VI 88, 37, καὶ τἄλλα 
ἐς τὸν περιτειχισμόν, πλινθία καὶ σίδηρον. If he had used μόχλευμα or 
λάξευμα or any like term here, we might have expected to find it 
in the similar connexions just mentioned. 

CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 
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Die Gliederung der altattischen Komoedie, von Dr. THEODOR ZIELINSKI. 
Leipzig, 1885. 


In an article on the Agon of the Old Comedy (Am. Journal of Philology, 
Vol. VIII, No. 2) I expressed a purpose to publish a second article on the same 
subject, and then to review the work of Zielinski. Unavoidable delay has 
rendered it necessary to combine the two articles, which is not to be regretted, 
inasmuch as I had very little to say not found in Zielinski. The article just 
referred to indicated sufficiently his views with regard to the Agon, except that 
the question of the absence of that part from three comedies of Aristophanes 
was deferred for future consideration. This part of his work we will now 
take up. 

As the plays which have no Agon may have lost it through a revision, Z. very 
. properly opens the discussion with an examination of the one play which all 
concede to have been revised—the Clouds. The essential part of Z.’s conclu- 
sions agrees with what has already been recognized as indisputable: that the 
Agon of the original play has been removed, but portions of it are found in 
the revised play. He assumes the following propositions as already settled: 
1. The extant play was never acted. 2. The whole Parabasis, the great Agon, 
and the closing scene, were not in the original play. 3. Vv. 110-120 have been 
inserted ; vv. 731-739 form a dittography of vv. 723-730. 

As to the scenery, he holds that the inside of the phrontistery is never seen. 
Where persons after entering are still in view, a yard (or garden) is meant. 
This theory removes some of the seeming inconsistencies which have been 
ascribed to the revision. ᾿ 

The principal change which the poet intended to make in the second play 
was this: in the first play the instruction of Strepsiades was successful; in 
the revised play it fails, in order that Pheidippides may be introduced. Hence 
the repetitions in the much discussed meditation scene, 694-803. In the 
Original play it was an external inconvenience that was encountered—the hed- 
bugs; in the new play it was an internal, insuperable hindrance—sleepiness. 
In this, as in some other parts of the discussion, too much stress seems to be 
laid upon mere jokes. I see no evidence that Strepsiades was inclined to sleep 
at all, and any one who sees in 705 f. evidence to the contrary, must find Aris- 
tophanes very dreary. The humor of the situation is exquisite. Still the con- 
clusions of Ζ. are not shaken by these minor considerations. He very properly 
disposes of the phallos difficulty by asserting that there was no phallos either 
in the first or in the second Clouds. But for the nonsense of a scholiast we should 
never have heard of a phallos in this play. 

As further consequences of the theory maintained by Z., not only the great 
Agon, but also the secondary Agon between Strepsiades and Pheidippides, 
belongs alone to the revised play. That such is the case is shown by the allu- 
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sions to the play in Plato’s Apology of Socrates, where it is clear that the charge 
of corrupting the young was not in the play as acted. Moreover, the secondary 
Agon is a mere echo of the great one. Elsewhere in his work Z. sets up the 
theory that the choric parts of each play are in the same rhythm, and that a 
revision always involved a change of the rhythm. This theory works well with 
his theory of the revision of the Clouds. The attempts of the author to remove 
the obstacles encountered by his theory, and also the discussion of the causes 
that induced Aristophanes to commence and to abandon the revision, though 
interesting and suggestive, I must pass over. 

The Parodos of the Clouds is shown to be a piece of patchwork. It contains 
the Zfithesis, or, as Z. calls it, the Epirrhema of the Agon! of the first Clouds. 
It is very similar to that of the Birds. In the lost Anéepithests or Antepirrhema, 
Chaos and the Tongue were no doubt added tothe gods. Vv. 439-456 probably 
formed the £fistasts or Pnigos of the Agon, though a Parodos as such may have 
a Pnigos. The theoretical substance of the whole Agon is given by the author, 
The Antode is 457-475; the Antikeleusma, 476 f. ’ 

Thus we have an analogy after which we may judge other plays that may 
have been revised. The three plays without Agon are the Acharnians, Eirene, 
Thesmophoriazousai. We begin with the Acharnians. There is no tradition 
of a revision, but the play bears marks of one. We find very formal prepara- 
tions for an important contest between Dikaiopolis and Lamachos; but when 
the latter actually appears the scene is a mere farce; and yet, when it is over, 
the Choros—the whole Choros too, although the Hemichoria were previously 
arrayed on opposite sides—says ᾿Ανὴρ νικᾷ τοῖσι λόγοισι. (These words, it is 
true, introduce the Parabasis, and of course do not constitute a formal Xrists 
or Sphragis.) Now, precisely this scene, 593-619, has already been recognized 
by some scholars as an insulated passage ; and here alone, according to Z., 
Lamachos is strategos, being elsewhere lochagos. Especially do vv. ro7r ff. 
prove that he was lochagos or taxiarchos,? as all the generals would have been 
present at the council whence issued the orders here served on Lamachos. 

Further, it will be remembered that the Dialysis or Epirrhemation is a pair 
of tristichs, each uttered by one of the antagonists. Now, if one compares the 
Dialysis of Lysistrate, 608-613, which immediately precedes the Parabasis, with 
the six verses that separate the insulated scene from the Parabasis in the 
Acharnians, it will be scarcely possible to doubt that these verses form the 
Dialysis of a formal Agon. 

But how did the play get into its present form? The Acharnians received 
the first prize at the Lenaia. The poet probably began to revise it for a reper- 
formance at the Great Dionysia—a thing which was actually done in the case 
of the Frogs—but for some reason abandoned the purpose. Changes of circum- 
stances may have rendered the Agon inappropriate. This view is confirmed 
by the choric ode 1150 ff., where curses are imprecated upon Antimachos, ὃς 
ἐμὲ Λήναια χορηγῶν ἀπέκλεισε κτέ. 


2 The nomenclature of Z. is as follows: Ode, Katakeleusmos, Epirrhema, Pnigos; Antode, 
Antikatakeleusmos, Antepirrhema, Antipnigos ; Sphragis, Epirrhemation. 
' 2There is room for difference of opinion here, and Z.’s treatment is not wholly satisfactory. 
The plural λόχοι, he says, is used in 1073 because several λάμαχοι are mentioned, 1071. He 
disregards σέ in 1073, and makes no allusion to 575, ὦ Λάμαχ᾽ ἥρως, τῶν λόφων καὶ τῶν λόχων. 
Of 568 he says: ‘‘ dass er verderbt ist, folgt schon aus dem gleichen Anfange mit v. 566.’’ This 
last is a sample of a species of too positive inference which mars the book in nota few passages. 
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It must be confessed that there is a difficulty in the fact that this play in its 
present form offers no place for an Agon except where the insulated scene 
stands. Where, then, was the new Agon to be inserted? Or, if a revised 
play may dispense with the Agon, why not an original play? Still this ἀπ - 
culty is not insurmountable, and it may be regarded as highly probable that 
the play at first had an Agon. 

Another play without Agon is Eirene. My own attempts to offer a plausible 
explanation of the present form of the play on the theory that it originally had 
an Agon, had proved fruitless. Zielinski’s theory is exceedingly ingenious, 
and his discussion displays much acuteness; but still we feel that this is the 
weakest case in favor of the universal use of the Agon. I shall give a brief 
outline. There were two plays which bore the name Εἰρήνη. That one of 
these was a revised form of the other, and that we have the revised play, is 
rendered probable by the allusions to Kleon, 268 ff., 313 ff., 647 ff., and, as Z. 
claims, 45 ff. Kleon was dead before the date assigned to the play. The 
objection that the play was nevertheless performed is not fatal; for the poet 
was vastly more likely to leave inconsistencies and inappropriate allusions in 
a revised play than he was to insert them in a new play. Another objection, 
however, appears more serious: it was performed as we have it, and it contains 
no Agon. But what if the play was reproduced, not as a comedy, but as the 
substitute for a festal oration (Festrede)? Such was, according to Z., actually 
the case. A statue of Eirene was to be dedicated, hence the figure that could 
not speak (657); it had been begun by Pheidias, hence the hitherto anex- 
plained verse 605 ; the dedicatory ceremonies were real, hence they take place 
in full view (not behind the scenes) and in the presence of women (963 f.). 
In this last passage, however, some will see evidence that women were sof 
there ; and as to the statue representing Eirene, Z. disregards a serious diffi- 
culty. In favor of his view he cites Schol. Plat. 331 B, κωμῳδεῖται dé (’ Ape- 
στοφάνης) ὅτι καὶ τὸ τῆς Εἱρήνης κολοσσικὸν ἐξῆρεν (ἐξηῦρεν ὃ) ἄγαλμα, Ebrrodec Αὐὑτο- 
λύκῳ, Πλάτων Νίκαις, This does, indeed, show that Eirene was represented by 
a statue ; but does it not disprove the theory that it was a statue of Pheidias, 
produced for the purpose of dedication? On the other hand, some of the 
details which I omit add strength to the theory. 

Finally, there is no Agon in Thesmophoriazousai, except an insignificant 
Epithesis introduced by a Kcieusma, 531 ff. The assumption that the two plays 
that bore this name were entirely distinct, rests on inadequate evidence. More- 
over, the fact that the lost play is cited as δεύτεραι does not prove that it was 
chronologically subsequent. The designations πρότεραι or a’, δεύτεραι (ETepac) 
or 8’, are frequently used to denote respectively the well known play and the 
less known. This usage was not uniform; accordingly the lost Thesmo- 
phoriazousai (Frag. 334 K) is called πρότεραι by Hephaistion. Now, if one 
was a revision, it is ὦ priors probable that it is the extant play. It will be seen 
that there are internal evidences that this is the case. 

The lost play represented the last day of the Thesmophoria—the Kalli- 
geneia; the extant play represents the middle day (Z. inadvertently says the 
third)—the Nesteia. This was a day of fasting, on which no sacrifices were 
offered; cf. Schol. Thesm. 376, and especially Ar. Av. 1§19, GAA’ ὡσπερεὶ Θεσμο- 
φορίοις νηστεύομεν, | ἄνευ θυηλῶν, (Mika’s wine bottle was smuggled in, and her 
food was partaken of stealthily.) And yet Mnesilochos) says, 284 f., ὦ Θρᾷττα, 
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τὴν κίστην κάθελε, κατ᾽ ἔξελε | τὰ πόπαν᾽, ὅπως λαβοῦσα θύσω ταῖν θεαῖν. 
This evidently belongs to the lost play, the Kalligeneia. Again, Mnesilochos 
bids the servant withdraw, δούλοις yap οὐκ ἐξεστ᾽ ἀκούειν τῶν λόγων, whereas 
slaves are present in the rest of the play. The λόγοι here belong to the saeri- 
ficial ceremony of the Kalligeneia; cf. Isae. de Phil. hgred. 49, 3; [Dem.] 
Neaer. 74 ff. The senseless verse 80, ἐπεὶ τρίτη ᾽στὶ Θεσμοφορίων ἡ μέση isa 
confusion of ἐπείπερ ἐστὶ Θεσμοφαρίων ἡ τρίτη (Kalligeneia) with 2. ἐ. 0. ἡ μέση 
(Nesteia). Ζ. points out other marks of revision, dwelling especially upon 
the amoebaean prayer 295 ff., which he redistributes with ingenuity; but the 
most important evidence is the following: At the opening of the play the 
Muses appear, prepared to take part in the Thesmophoria; for that the Choros 
(i. e. Hemichorion) which utters 104 ff. is composed of Muses is obvious from 
40 f., ἐπιδημεὶ yap | θίασος μουσῶν ἔνδον μελάθρων, and that they are to take part 
in the festival is shown by ror, ἱερὰν χθονίαις δεξάμεναι λαμπάδα κοῦραι. This 
is confirmed by a passage in the Βίος Εὐριπίδου: λέγουσι δὲ καὶ bre γυναῖκες διὰ 
τοὺς ψόγους οὖς ἐποίει εἷς αὑτὰς διὰ τῶν ποιημάτων τοῖς Θεσμοφορίοις ἐπέστησαν αὑτῷ 
βουλόμεναι ἀνελεῖν " ἐφείσαντο δὲ αὐτοῦ πρῶτον μὲν διὰ τὰς Μούσας, 
ἔπειτα δὲ βεβαιωσαμένου μηκέτε αὐτὰς κακῶς ἐρεῖν. That this is one of those 
absurd instances of confusion of the substance of a play with historical facts, 
is clear; nor can there be reasonable doubt that the play in this case is the lost 
Thesmophoriazousai, its substance, as here given, being the same as that of the 
extant play except as to the presence of the Muses. Now compare this with a 
fragment (344 K) of the Kalligeneia, μήτε Μούσας ἀνακαλεῖν ἑλικοβοστρύχους, | 

μήτε Χάριτας βοᾶν εἰς χορὸν ᾿ολυμπίας " | ἐνθάδε γάρ εἰσιν, ὡς φησιν ὁ διδάσκαλος. 
So the Muses and the Graces were already present ; and nine Muses plus three 
Graces make twelve Choreutai—a Hemichorion. And how appropriate, since 
Euripides himself says (Herc. F. 673), τὰς Χάριτας Μούσαις συγκαταμιγνύς, 
ἡδίστην συζυγίαν. In the Ravennas of the Nesteia, before the ode 659 ff. 
stands ἡμιχόριον γυναικῶν͵ as if the other half-choros were ποῦ of women. This 
came over from the Kalligeneia. 

The ἀντιχορία, thus established, points to an Agon in which the Muses and 
the Graces espoused the cause of Euripides, at least in so far as to save him 
from destruction. 

The fragments of the lost play fully confirm this view in several ways, and 
allude to the contest ; and the extant play, just like the revised Clouds, retains 
from the first play a Aeleusma (381 f.), which is followed by trimeters. 

At this point the author enters into a long and learned investigation as to 
the time of the performance of the Kalligeneia. He makes it tolerably clear 
that the Nestcia was never performed, and that the revision was never com- 
pleted. It must, however, be confessed that, as in the case of the Acharnians, 
it is difficult to see how or where the poet would have inserted the Agon; but 
my statement in the article on the Agon is sustained—that we are not justified 
in assuming that we know of any play of the old comedy that was certainly 
composed without an Agon. 

So far I have spoken of the author’s special discussion of the Agon. We 
now turn to the work as a whole. Its ultimate object is to lay the foundations 
and furnish well prepared materials for a history of Greek comedy as distin- 
guished from a mere history of comic authors. He holds that it is now time 
to cast aside the theories of ancients, in the, science of philology, as has long 
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since been done in other sciences, much less to strain their statements beyond 
their intended scope, as has been done by applying to comedy Aristotle’s 
treatment of tragedy. The difference between the form of tragedy and that 
of comedy Z. defines as follows: “ Wenn auf ein volles, aus Strophe und Anti- 
strophe bestehendeg Lied eine unbestimmte Anzahl gesprochener Verse folgt, 
dann wieder ein volles Lied, hierauf abermals gesprochene Verse, so haben wir 
es mit der epfeisodischen Composition zu tun; diese ist der Tragoedie eigen. 
Wenn dagegen auf die Strophe des Liedes unmittelbar eine bestimmte Anzahl 
gesprochener Verse folgt, und dieselbe Anzahl der Antistrophe angehingt ist, 
so dass der ganze Abschnitt in zwei gleiche Teile zerfallt, von denen jeder von 
einem μέλος und einer ῥῆσις besteht, und die sich zu einander wie Strophe und 
Antistrophe verhalten—dann haben wir die ¢pirrhematische Composition vor 
uns; diese kommt in der Komoedie zur Geltung.” 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first—‘* The Theory of Epirrhe- 
matic Composition "—are treated the Agon, the Parodos and Parabasis, Syzy- 
gies and Epeisodia; in the second—‘ The Influence of the Dance on the 
Form” (das Moment der Choreutik)—are treated Antichoria, Manner of Recit- 
ing, Errhythmy of Choric Odes, Eurhythmy and Symmetry. 

The treatment of the Agon has already been presented ; we next take up the 
Parodos and Parabasis. It is an error to apply to comedy what Aristotle and 
Anonymus XI say of tragedy. Wholly inadequate is the definition which 
makes the Parodos “ the first passage uttered by the Choros.” The Parodos of 
the Clouds, for instance, does not begin with v. 275, but with 263; nor does 
it end with 313, but 456. There may be a secondary Parodos when there is a 
secondary Choros, and a second Parodos when the Choros, after leaving the 
Orchestra, returns. 

The composition of the Parodos is looser than that of the Agon, but Z. finds 
Odai and Epirrhemata everywhere. He attempts to analyze every extant 
Parodos. That of the Acharnians, for instance, contains fart frst: Epirrhema 
(204-207), Ode (208-218), Antepirrhema (219-222), Antode (223-233), Epirrhe- 
mation (234-241); then follows an interscene (242-279); then fart second - 
Kommation (280-283), Ode (284-302), Epirrhema (303-318), Antepirrhema 
(319-334), Antode (335-346). Here, in the very first example, we see that the 
definition of epirrhematic composition has to be modified ; the second part (if 
we denote lyric passages by ὦ and tetrametric by ὁ) has the form ὦ ὁ éa, 
Most readers would see only a 4a, and the author’s separation of ὁ into two 
parts is not wholly convincing. The analysis of the other Parodoi I omit.' 

The Thesmophoriazousai has no Parodos—proof enough that the play is 
incomplete. The original Parodos was probably, like that of the Frogs, an 
adaptation of a mystic procession with appropriate hymns, hence not epirrhe- 


10n Nub. 291-297, Z. says: ‘‘ Hier mUssen einige Verse ausgefallen sein. Denn wihrend zu 
Anfang des Antepirrhemas die Wolken noch als unsichtbar gedacht werden, fragt Strepsiades 
im anapacstischen Gedicht, das vom Antepirrhema nur durch die Antode getrennt ist, ob sie 
Heroinen seien. Das setzt ihre Erscheinung voraus; aus dem Gesange allein konnte er ihr 
Geschlecht nicht entnehmen.’’ One would think Strepsiades might take their word for it 
without demanding ocular demonstration. The Antode, which he has just heard, begins 
Παρθένοι ὀμβροφόροι. Moreover, their voices could be (conventionally) female. Erroneous 
appears also the theory that in the Parodos of the Wasps the lamp-carriers actually ran off 
from the Choreutai, and that iway’, ὦ wai, ὕπαγε is a call for them to return. 
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matic. Here Z. discusses at length the question of the second performance of 
the Frogs, finding many marks of a revision, that is a διόρθωσις, not a dtackevh. 

The classification of Parodoi might be based upon the rhythm, which is 
adapted to the substance, some being trochaic, some iambic, some anapaestic. 
A complex Parodos, like that of the Wasps, may vary its rhythm. 

Another basis of classification might be the arrangement of the Odai and 
Epirrhemata. Some Parodoi, like the Agon, have the form a δα ὁ, as Vesp. II 
and ITI, Lys. I, Eccl. II: some, the form ὁ σα δα, as Acharn. I, Nub. I, Eccl. 1; 
some, by chiasm, a4 δα, as Acharn. II, and 5aa4,as Pax; finally δόσα occurs 
in Vesp. I. The remaining possible form aa ὁ ὁ does not occur. 

In the Agon only actors can take part in the Epirrhemata; in the Parabasis 
only Choreutai; in the Parodos, both may take part, though originally only 
Choreutai could take part. The change probably occurred with the introduc- 
tion of the Prologue. 

Down to B. Ὁ. 422, that is, in Acharn., Equit., Nub., the Choros enters and 
remains in the Orchestra during the Parodos. From B. C. 422 to 405, that is, 
in Vesp., Pax, Av., Lys., and Ran., the Parodos included an dvodog to the 
Logeion, and a κάθοδος. From B. C. 405 on, that is, in Eccl., Plut., the Choros 
is again restricted to the Orchestra. 

In the Parodos the Pnigos is rare, and still more the Katakeleusmos (bor- 
rowed probably from the Agon). Proodic and mesodic verses occur as in the 
Agon, subject to the same metrical restrictions. The Epirrhemation occurs, but 
has the metre of Epirrhemata, not the iambic trimeter as in the Agon. 

In some plays a sort of Parodos is provided for important actors, as Equit. 
1316-1334. 

The Parabasis has been more fully explored by previous writers. To the seven 
usually recognized parts, our author adds another Pnigos and an Antipnigos, 
of course as ἐκθέσεις to the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema. No Parabasis 
exhibits all the nine parts. In Pax 1127-1190 are found the Pnige. 

In the history of the Parabasis three periods may be noted: 1. The first 
six plays have a chief Parabasis with ἁπλᾶ and Syzygy, and a secondary Para- 
basis consisting of a Syzygy without ἁπλᾶ. 2. From B. (Ὁ. 414 to 404, three 
plays exhibit each only one more or less defective Parabasis. 3. After 404, 
two plays exhibit no Parabasis at all. In this period the Agon contains a 
simple Epicheiresis, and the Choros is restricted to the Orchestra. 

The Parabasis having originally been a sort of epilogue to the play, the later 
Exodos never received a full development. An analysis of the Exodoi yields 
no results except that they are composed in a long metre, and the nature of the 
ἐξόδια marks three periods: 1. when the ἐξόδια were existing familiar hymns ; 
2. B. C. 422-413, when the poet composed ἐξόδια of his own; 3. when the old 
usage was resumed, 

In the third chapter the author discusses the extension of epirrhematic com- 
position beyond the limits of the Parodos, Agon, and Parabasis, Three 
different kinds of composition are found. First, there are Syzygies in which 
the Ode and Antode occur as in the Parabasis, but the Epirrhemata are 
parallel scenes in iambic trimeters; and even the parallelism sometimes 
vanishes. Secondly, the epirrhematic composition is abandoned, and Epeisodia, 
alternating with Stasima, appear. There is no Epodos, because of the organi- 
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zation of the comic Choros, to be discussed in the sequel. Thirdly, the Inter- 
scene, a sort of Epeisodion without Chorikon, is sometimes employed. 

At this point the author gives a complete analysis of all the plays of Aris- 
tophanes. As a sample I give that of the Knights: Vv. 1-241 Prologue, 242- 
302 Parados, 303-460 secondary Agon, 461-497 Interscene, 498-610 Parabasis, 
611-755 Syzygy, 756-940 Agon, 941-972 Epeisodion I, 973-996 Stasimon I, 
997-1110 Epeisodion II, r111-11r50 Stasimon II, 1151-1262 Epeisodion [1], 
1263-1315 secondary Parabasis, 1316 ff. Exodos. 

Epeisodia occur only after the Parabasis. The Interscene was probably 
introduced to give the Choros a rest between the Parodos (originally recited 
entirely by the Choros) and the Ode of the Agon. As the Antepirrhema and 
Antipnigos of the Agon were recited by actors, the Choros indeed rested, but 
the flute-player did not; hence the Epirrhemation (διάλυσις) to give him time 
to catch his breath. Here it seems to me there is too much refinement. 

Comedy, then, had some parts that were characteristic of tragedy; did 
tragedy, in like manner, admit any epirrhematic passages? The author finds 
Syzygies representing Stasima, and Syzygies representing Epeisodia. The 
phenomenon does not appear in Euripides. The two species of drama, accord- 
ing to Z., did not borrow these features from each other. The question, in its 
relation to tragedy, he does not discuss; but the Epeisodia of comedy were due 
toa fusion of the Doric (epeisodic) with the Ionic (epirrhematic) comedy. 
As in architecture, and otherwise, the Athenians combined characteristics of 
both races, so in comedy are seen the effects of the Doric lyre and the Ionian 
flute. An ingenious but rather fanciful origin of Ode and Epirrhema from a 
flute contest is here proposed.! 

The first chapter of the second part treats of ἀντιχορία, First are investi- 
gated some of the theories as to the portion of the Choros that sung or recited 
the different choric parts, but especially the “ Einzelchoreuten” theory of R. 
Arnoldt is combated.® 

Z. sets up this law: 4 single Choreuctes may be represented by an actor, the whole 
Chores never ; that is, in passages which correspond to each other, if the Choros 
appears in one, and an actor at the same place in the other, “‘Choros” means 
a single Choreutes. This occurs in the γεφυρισμοί in the Parodos of the Frogs; 
cf. also Acharn. 929-939 ΞΞ 940-951. Further, in the Agon the Katakeleusmoi 
belong in form to the Epirrhemata (recited by actors), and hence must have 
been uttered by one Choreutes. It is thus rendered probable that the Epir- 
rhemata in other parts of a play were recited by single Choreutai, when they 
belong to the Choros. 

But who sang the Odai? In tragedy there are Strophe and Antistrophe, 
implying movement and countermovement of the same persons ; and then there 
is Epodos. In comedy there are ὠδῇ and ἀντῳδή, without Epodos, and it is 


11 do not understand the notion that in the song of the Chelidonizontes (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
IIT, p. 671) a certain part bears marks of improvisation, and if improvised, must have been 
sung by only one. Did it come to us through a stenographer? 

2 Unfortunately, in the midst of his triumph over Arnoldt, be exclaims, ‘Aber sollte es R. 
Arnoldt wirklich entgangsein, dass der Gebrauch von νὴ Δία in negativen Satzen absolut 
ungriechisch ist?’’ The examples known to me, some of which are nowhere cited, are: Pax 
218, Thesm. 551, 640, Lys. 3€0; Diphil. 32. 25; Antiph. 158. 6; Philetaer. 4; Plat. Theag. 
130 B (νὴ τοὺς θεούς). Some of these may be doubtful, and some due to special causes; but it 
is not possible to explain all away. 
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obvious that ¢gdecv and avrddew have reference to different sets of singers. 
Moreover, it is attested that in the διπλᾶ of the Parabasis the Choreutai 
arranged themselves ἀντιπρόσωπον ἀλλήλοις. Hence the Ode belongs to the 
first Hemichorion, the Epirrhema to its leader (Koryphaios) ; the Antode tothe 
second Hemichorion, the Antepirrhema to its leader. For the relative position 
of the Hemichoria, cf. Av. 352 f., Equit. 243. Such is Antichoria. Here Z. 
gives several further illustrations, and discusses the attitude of the Choros in 
Lysistrate, where there is d:yopia. He finds double Antichoria; but in the 
Agon, of course, ordinary Antichoria. In Ekklesiazousai there seems to have 
been but one Hemichorion: all the parts are single, and in the second Parodos 
the Epirrhemation is divided between the Choros and an actor (Praxagora). 
In Plutos only the Koryphaios is a singer; hence in the Parodos, the Antodai 
are sung by an actor (Karion). 

Where there are Stasima in comedy, Antichoria is still to be assumed. 
Before Sophokles a Choros consisted of twelve members. In comedy two 
such Choroi, called Hemichoria, were employed for the sake of Antichoria. 
The superiority of the comic to the tragic Choros was only apparent; but it 
would have been real if there had been no Antichoria in the Stasima of comedy. 
In some exceptional cases, however, such as the Ode Av. 400-405, and Exodia 
generally, the whole Choros seems to have sung. 

From this theory naturally flows another: in tragedy there was no Anti- 
choria. The author maintains that HMIX. in the MSS of tragedy means the 
Koryphaios or a single Choreutes. At this point C. Muff and O. Hense pass 
under review, and their doctrines are condemned. The nearest we have to 
Antichoria is in Aischylos, first in Suppl. 1018 ff., where it is Dichoria analo- 
gous to that in Lysistrate, which is there combined with Antichoria ; then in 
the Exodos of Eumen. we find Dichoria, and finally in the Exodos of Theb. 
Numerous details I omit here, as elsewhere. 

The manner of reciting (Vortragsweise) is discussed in the next chapter. 
Here are to be found many combinations revealing great acuteness and pene- 
tration on the part of the author; and if to me the conclusions do not in all 
cases seem secure, that may be due to my want of familiarity with the subject. 

The author finds in the Attic comedy all the four types of our day: song, 
recitative, melodrama, conversation. The melodramatic type, a recent crea- 
tion in modern times, was at Athens created between Archilochos and Aris- 
tophanes. 

The style of recitation is closely related to the form of verse and the 
structure of passages. Metrically comedy contains μέλη and ἔπη; as to structure 
it contains Odai and Epirrhemata. But μέλη and é77 do not correspond 
respectively with Odai and Epirrhemata; for μέλη, in addition to pure lyric 
verse, include what Z. calls the Ionic Strophe, composed in iambotrochaic or 
(anaclastic) Ionic rhythm, and this same rhythm may be used in Epirrhemata 
as well as in Odai. That is, μέλη include Doric Strophe and Ionic Strophe ; 
ἔπη include Epe proper (tetrameters and dimeters) and trimeters; while Odai 
include Doric Strophe and Ionic Strophe in part, and Epirrhemata include 
trimeters, Epe proper, and Ionic Strophe in part. 

A difference in the style of recitation was accompanied by a difference in 
metrical treatment of the same verse. For instance, when the Choros recites 
iambic trimeters, these are ἔπη as in tragedy, not ψιλὴ λέξις, and they have ἴδε 
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tragic structure. The neglect of Porson’s law I have spoken of elsewhere. 
The treatment of the iambic tetrameter is analogous. So the trochaic tetra- 
meter, which exhibits but two types, the other verses mentioned exhibiting 
three. The anapaestic tetrameter has but one form. Here I must pass over an 
interesting discussion of the three types of iambic tetrameter, and the differ- 
ence between the trimeters as ἔπη in tragedy and as ψιλὴ λέξις in comedy. 
Whenever in comedy we hear of ἔπῃ, tetrameters are meant. 

In the third chapter of the second part is discussed Errhythmy of the choric 
odes. Here the author points out the differences between Aeolo-Doric and 
Ionic composition, in Harmony, in Rhythmic, and in Structure. He enume- 
rates all the Ionic Strophai of Aristophanes, and discusses also the Doric. In 
the former Errhythmy—uniformity of rhythm—is invariably found; in the 
latter the exceptions are limited, and the μεταβολαί due to special causes. 

An examination of the choric parts of all the plays leads to the following 
conclusions: 1. Errhythmy is maintained not only through each choric pas- 
sage, but throughout the choric passages of each play. 2. The revision of a 
play always affects the music, and so the rhythm. This may be utilized in 
determining what is old and what is new in the case of a play, such as the 
Clouds, whose revision was not completed. 

The secondary Parodoi have a special law: they occur only when the main 
Parodos is trochaic, and they must be in Ionic rhythm. 

In the last chapter of this part are discussed Eurhythmy and Symmetry. 
The investigation begins with the Parabasis. As the tetrameter has four bars, 
so four verses make a Strophe, and four Strophai a Perikope (16 verses). In 
the Parabasis the Epirrhemata ordinarily have this number of verses, but 
sometimes eight and sometimes twenty. The Epirrhema and Antepirrhema 
have the same number, that is, the music repeats. 

In the Parodos the sailing is not so plain. In Acharnians I all is normal. In 
Acharnians II, vv. 303-334 are divided into two Perikopai, hence a64a¢. In 
Equit. 242-283 there is some trouble. In the Clouds a strange phenomenon 
occurs. The tetrameters of the Parodos, though not at all symmetrically 
divided by the lyric passages, still number 144—nine Perikopai. To omit the 
intervening Parodoi, we find also in Av. 268-386 that the tetrameters are not 
symmetrically divided by the chorika, but still number just 96—six Perikopai. 
On these facts Z. remarks: ‘‘Hier einen Zufall sehen wollen hiesse fir jede 
philologische Combination den Boden entziehen. Schon fir einmal w&re es 
héchst seltsam, wenn die Teilbarkeit durch eine so grosse Einheit, wie die 
Zahl 16 es ist, auf Zufall beruhen sollte; fir zwei derartige Falle ist es einfach 
unmdglich.” With this I must take issue. For one instance the chance is 1 
in 16; for two, 1 in 256, and 256 is far from infinity. But nothing convinces 
like examples ; so I give a few. The idea enters my head that Aristophanes 
wrote his entire plays by sixteens. I turn to Dindorf’s text (the one I always use) 
and find in the first play, the Acharnians, that the number is 1232 = 77 Χ 16— 
seventy-seven Perikopai. ‘‘ Schon fiir einmal wire es héchst seltsam,” u. s. w. 
I try the next play, the Knights, and find 1408 = 88 x 16—eighty-eight Peri- 
kopai! The law is proved, and we need not examine any further, for “ fir 
zwei derartige Falle ist es einfach unmdglich.” The hypothesis to Oidipous 
Tyrannos contains 16 verses ; the Oracle, the Riddle, and the Solution together 
make another Perikope. The Prologos of the Frogs contains 208 verses = 
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13 X 16, the Embaterion of the Persians 64, that of Agamemnon 64. That all 
these coincidences are due to chance is demonstrable. 

The Agon is still more stubborn. Eight Epirrhemata with their eight Ant- 
epirrhemata are indivisible by 16, and in only one instance of these eight is the 
number in the Epirrhema the same as that in the Antepirrhema. A panacea 
is found. All the figures are expanded to the next higher multiple of 16, by 
assuming a pause in the recitation while the music continued. In one or two 
cases this seems plausible, in some highly improbable. In the Knights 11 68 
is in this way expanded to 80, and in the Wasps pauses amounting to 11 tetra- 
meters are necessary. I do not deny the possibility of this; but it is the least 
satisfactory part of the whole work. And yet, according to Z., the whole theory 
of epirrhematic composition depends upon the correspondence of Epirrhema 
and Antepirrhema. It seems to me possible that there should be a corres- 
pondence of another sort, which I shall not discuss here. In any case it 
appears to me that there is an obstacle to exact musical correspondence: some- 
times the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema are in different rhythms, anapaestic and 
iambic, or vice versa.' 

The Pnigos of the Parodos shows neither Eurhythmy nor Symmetry, while 
that of the Parabasis shows Symmetry. In the Agon it shows Symmetry in 
some cases. In the παράβασις proper—the Anapaests—there is no Symmetry. 
The author challenges any one to produce Symmetry here as readily as he has 
done it in the epirrhematic parts. 

Likewise in the Syzygies, where there is no dance, there is no trace of 
Eurhythmy or Symmetry. 

The work closes with an adverse criticism of the ‘ grosse Responsion”’ 
theory. At the end are lithographs in the form of spectra, presenting clearly 
to the eye the complete analysis of several tragedies and comedies. 

In my article on the Agon I characterized Zielinski’s work as one of great 
importance. The perusal of several adverse reviews by German scholars has 
not changed my opinion. That the book contains numerous errors in details, 
I intimated in that article, and it must be conceded that the tone is rather 
vigorously polemic, and the self-confidence sometimes too great for security ; 
but it would be an easy matter to point out worse errors in some of the adverse 
criticisms of the work than in the work itself. Yet it is proper to state that I 
have not called attention to all the errors I observed, but have merely noted a 
sufficient proportion of them. To enumerate all the errors and give one-tenth 
of the truths would make on readers who have not seen it a false impression 
in regard to the merits of a book which, in my opinion, is destined to create 


an epoch in the study of the Greek drama.. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. The Archaic Inscriptions and 
the Greek Alphabet; edited for the Syndics of the University Press by E. 
5. Roberts, M.A. Cambridge, 1887. xxii, 419 pp. 


Not the least service rendered the science of Greek epigraphy by Sir Charles 
Newton, the eminent keeper of the antiquities of the British Museum, was 


1 The theory does not demand that the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema should necessarily 
have the same number of verses, but should each be made up of even Perikopai so that the 
same music could be used; but the rhythm surely could not change. 
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his papers on inscriptions in the Contemporary Review for December 1876, 
and in the Nineteenth Century, June and August 1878. These papers proved 
the stimulus to no less than two important works on epigraphy, the one in 
France, the other in England. Salomon Reinach, in his 7raite d’ Epigraphie, 
published in 1885, a work which created an epoch in the history of classical 
philology in a country renowned for its epigraphists, confesses with what admi- 
ration he perused the elegant and lucid essays which so happily collected the 
scattered rays of light cast by the inscriptions upon the political, social and 
religious life of Greece. Scarcely three years after the publication of Reinach’s 
comprehensive treatise, Mr. Roberts pays his tribute to the same sources of 
inspiration, now collected by their author in the volume entitled Zssays on Art 
and Archaeology (1880). 

Greek epigraphy is in factin theair. The Corpus is now progressing towards 
a second edition; England has already given us a manual of historical inscrip- 
tions ; Germany, the dialect collection of Cauer, and that of Dittenberger, of 
wider scope; and latest of all, the last work of Gustav Hinrichs was his 
Gricchische Epigraphik, rich here and there in its collection of material, but 
not animated by that freshness of contact with the inscriptions which is such 
a happy feature of Reinach’s 7rattéé. It is no fortuitous circumstance that 
within the brief compass of three years we should have become richer by 
no less than three treatises on a subject that had remained, not unexplored, it 
it is true, but not worked up as a whole and in its larger aspects, since the 
days of Franz’ Edementa, now nigh half a century. The last decade has been 
fruitful in discoveries of capital importance, and the time seems to have 
arrived when at least a preliminary sketch of the work accomplished is pos- 
sible. We retrace our steps to gain impetus. The great question in the 
history of the Greek alphabet—when and in what way the Phoenician char- 
acters were transplanted to Hellenic soil—has, it is true, as Kirchhoff says in 
the preface to the fourth edition of his Studien, not been settled, but it has been 
brought much nearer to a definite solution by the results of the work of the 
last ten years, even though the labors of Taylor, Clermont-Ganneau, Wilamo- 
witz, and Gardthausen be regarded as following a deceptive and unsatisfactory 
method. 

Students of literature are now alive to the necessity of keeping pace with 
the progress of epigraphical knowledge. Epigraphy and dialectology go hand 
in hand even in their treatment at the hands of scholars. Franz’s Liemenia 
remained unsuperseded by another manual for forty-five years, Ahrens’ 
Dialects for forty-two years. No one who has not made it his daily occupation 
to deal with the fascinating problem of the birth and growth of Greek forms, 
can realize to what extent the dialectologist is indebted to his brother epigraphist. 
Thus the delimitation by Meisterhans of the date in Attic inscriptions (§50 
B. C.) before which medial consonants are not geminated ; the supposed exis- 
tence of a sibilant expressed on the Teian devote inscription by T (θαλάτης), 
and on the Lygdamis inscription by the same character, ᾽θα Τάτιος, the E for 7 
(long δ) and nondiphthongal εἰ, Η ΞΞ ἢ from ἃ (or frome -ἰ a), are points of 
seeming trivial importance, and yet of no slight value to the investigator of 
the Hellenic dialects. 

Mr. Roberts’ volume aims at occupying a position midway between the 
selections of Cauer, Dittenberger, and Hicks on the one hand, and the treatises 
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of Reinach and Hinrichs on the other, which profess to deal with all the 
questions arising from a study of Greek inscriptions. Mr. Roberts aims at 
supplying the want indicated by Newton in the first of the above mentioned 
papers: ‘What is now wanted is a popular work, giving a classification of 
Greek inscriptions according to their age, country and subject, and a selection 
of texts by way of samples, under each class.” The first volume deals then 
solely with the form of the letters in the inscriptions prior to the adoption of 
the Ionic alphabet. The second volume will embrace such documents as are 
of importance from the point of view of subject, dialect, and time, and drawn 
chiefly from the post-Euclidean period. 

A brief introduction gives an historical sketch of the Greek alphabet, com- 
prising a geographical and chronological division of the subject ; remarks on 
the change of the Phoenician characters upon their immigration to Greek soil ; 
a discussion on the sibilants, and the evolution of the guttural and labial 
aspirates ; a statement of the various theories as to the interrelation of the 
Eastern alphabet (¢, 7, y= 9, x, ¥) and the Western alphabet (7, φ, Ψ ΞΞ &,9, 
X); and notes on the adecedaria. Then follow the inscriptions of the Zastern 
group (pp. 23-195), and of the Western group (pp. 196-309), annotated through- 
out, and a chapter on the Hellenizing alphabets of Phrygia, Lycia, Pamphylia, 
Cappadocia, Caria and Hispania (pp. 310-20), without citation of inscriptions. 
Appendix I deals inter alia with the age of the earliest inscriptions from 
Naucratis (p. 323); Appendix II with supplementary commentaries on such 
inscriptions as need more elaborate comment than was found possible in the 
body of the work. This second appendix is valuable for its extensive eluci- 
dation of the linguistic and other difficulties occurring in a portion of the 
Gortyna code, the Sigeum stelé, the devotio inscription of Teos, the Halicar- 
nassian law of Lygdamis, the Locrian tables, and especially the Elean monu- 
ments. Addenda nova present various latest views, a series of tables sums up 
the contents of the entire work, and a capital index concludes the volume. 

Part I supplies the material for estimating the worth of those portions of 
Reinach’s and Hinrichs’ works which deal with the outward form and make-up 
of the inscriptions ; and at the same time places the student in possession of the 
facts by which the various divisions of the alphabet made by Franz, Mommsen, 
Lenormant, Taylor, and Kirchhoff, may be critically estimated, and by which 
above all the great question of the origin and history of the complementary 
(non-Phoenician) signs YT, Φ, X, ¥, Q may be studied. 

Mr. Roberts’ entire first volume is a tribute to the genius of Kirchhoff. He 
has completely absorbed into his text the masterly treatise which has placed 
Kirchhoff first among living Greek epigraphists. There is no passage of 
importance in the Studies which is not either directly translated or whose con- 
tent is not reproduced in Mr. Roberts’ book. It is solely in the case of the 
Naucratis question that his allegiance wavers. The argument from proximity 
has here doubtless caused Mr. Roberts to suspend his judgment between 
Kirchhoff’s and Hirschfeld’s plea and that of Mr. E. A. Gardner, though to 
our thinking the Abu-Simbel inscriptions must be referred to a period prior to 
those discovered at Naucratis. 

With this single exception, then, the volume rests entirely upon the Kirch- 
hoffian arrrangement of the Greek alphabets. And not merely in its general 
features, but even in the smallest details Kirchhoff has, been followed, and side- 
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lights caught up and reflected with a devotion unique among the race of 
scholars. Kirchhoff’s views as to the genesis of the Odyssey have already been 
adopted s# fofo and worked out in detail, and it is his fortune to have a second 
book meet a similar fate. 

No one can resent such propaganda, for it carries with it the furtherance of 
the most cautious views, free from any bias as to the relative priority of the 
Eastern or the Western alphabet. But what the scholar might justly demand 
is that the author of this valuable work should have brought the question as to 
the origin of ‘‘complementary”’ signs somewhat nearer its solution. Personal 
contact with such a wealth of archaic material must beget original conclusions. 
Yet there is no distinct advance whatsoever. Mr. Roberts evidently holds that 
he is not called upon to present aught else than an “anticipatory sketch”; 
whereas a more positive gain to science would have been an attempt at winning 
new results rather than a collection of that which had already been collected. 
Of the five hundred inscriptions (without counting coin legends) there is not 
one that has not been published before. 

Now,we may not take issue with Mr. Roberts because he has reached no decision 
as to whether ¥ comes from the Cyprian Ψ or from an opened loop of 4ofppa. 
But if his acceptance of the Kirchhoffian division into an Eastern and a Western 
alphabet is a working hypothesis, so far as the student is concerned (p. 3), we 
hold that the student should have the views antagonistic to, or modificatory of, 
that of Kirchhoff, presented in more space than half a page of fine print. 
Imperfect though his description be, Reinach’s method of presentation offers a 
far wider horizon whereby the theories of Franz, Mommsen, Lenormant, and 
Taylor may be estimated ( 7rait?¢, p. 175-236). 

Mr. Roberts’ procedure in dealing with the views of other scholars is, in one 
particular at least, the opposite of that of Hinrichs. Mr. Roberts absorbs into 
his text whole passages, side comments and single observations of others ; 
Hinrichs, with an overwrought devotion to a sense of justice, quotes the verda 
tpsissima of his authorities, with an utter disregard of the effect upon the mind 
of the reader, whose nerves are tingling from the effort to read his labyrinthian 
sentences, rendered the more intricate by his persistent and detailed citation. 
Mr. Roberts’ volume is a model of clearness; every resource of the printer's 
and editor’s art has been called into requisition to clarify an intricate subject ; 
and yet, to our fancy, it had been better to inform the student at the outset 
that no inconsiderable part of the commentary upon the inscriptions had been 
directly or indirectly transferred from the pages of others to his own. The 
criticism on Clermont-Ganneau’s theory as to the supplementary signs, the 
note on the date of the Cretan inscriptions, the commentary on the Lygdamis 
inscription (No. 145), are nothing more than reproductions of previous com- 
ments by Taylor, Comparetti and others, though in the last case we are stimu- 
lated by the happy conjecture of ποιεῖν (1. 8). 

We sincerely trust that we are doing Mr. Roberts no injustice, for his aim 
throughout has been to refer the student to the numerous authorities, quoted 
with a fidelity that deserves the highest-praise, and a completeness that renders 
his work indispensable. This method of directing the student to other sources 
of information may have its advantages, but his gain would have been indubi- 
tably greater had his zeal been stirred by contact with the editor’s personality. 
The work offers then practically nothing that has not been published some- 
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where or other. But it is none the less on that account a desirable addition 
to our apparatus. It achieves a complete success in furnishing us with enlarged 
appliances for the study of the pre-Euclidean inscriptions found chiefly in 
Roehl. In felicitousness of grouping, clearness of presentation, completeness 
of citation of relevant literature, this work far exceeds anything heretofore 
published. In no other publication can be found such concise and yet 
such complete introductions to each inscription. The author has spared no 
pains to bring his book up to date, even to the very day of publication. It 
indicates the high-water mark of contemporaneous epigraphical science. Omis- 
sions to refer to pertinent literature are very rare. In No. 27 (page 67) we 
miss an allusion to Thuc. V § and Fick’s Odyssee (pp. 9-11), where in explanation 
of the occurrence of F in the Chalcidian Ionic of Magna Graecia (F:6, OFarine, 
Ταρυξόνης) it is plausibly suggested that the dialect was a mixed one, and 
that the F’s are in reality Doric. Certainly the a of TapvFdévn, which Kirch- 
hoff (Studien * 126) attributes to a peculiarity of Chalcidian Ionic, finds an 
easy explanation in the presence of an admixture of Doric in the western 
colonies of the Ionians. On page 262 (No. 261) Pischel, in ‘Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrage VII 332, might haye been adduced ; and p- 143 (No. 117), Ugdulena, 
Sopra una iscrizione Selinuntiana, 1871; p. 218 (No, 208), Schneider, de dialecto 
Megarica, 41-43 (referred to on No. 44a). To No. 145 (p. 174) add Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies 1. The appearance of the fourth edition of Kirchhoff’s Studien while 
Mr. Roberts’ pages were in press has enabled references to the Studien to be cor- 
rected to the paging of the fourth edition. A few passages have escaped Mr. 
Roberts’ cautious eye; 6. g., page 215 (No. 204), page 75 (two). In some others 
Mr. Roberts has failed to notice the change in Kirchhoff’s views: thus page 
228 = K.* 132, 133, whereas the passage in question is no longer found in 
K.* 140. Of far greater moment, however, is the accuracy with which the 
letters of the inscriptions are reproduced. It is well known that Roehl does 
not always represent the original with sufficient fidelity; but Mr. Roberts’ 
work fulfills all that might reasonably be expected, both in the facsimiles and 
in the type copies. In No. 14a, a coin of Gortyna, the με; and sigma's are 
not exact; in No. 145 we have a curious instance of the transmission of an 
error from book to book through mere carelessness. In the first line we have 
the following letters preserved: . AAEOZ[TJAAO...... A......, which the 
later editors almost without exception transcribe as follows: Τάδε ὁ σύλλο[γο]ς 
éBovdetoar[o] as if the τ of τάδε and the characters ZEB O EYZAT were visible 
and only ΓῸ and O had to be supplied; whereas on Mr. Roberts’ facsimile 
there is ποῖ ἃ trace of any letter between συλλο- and A,and none from A to 
the end. Furthermore, according to Newton, the A of ἐβουλεύσατο, which is 
undoubtedly preferable to ἐπίκλητος, should stand over the A of Σαλμ- in the 
line below ; and in the same inscription, line 16, I notice that instead of ¢ the 
final letter in Newton’s copy is =. It might have been well for convenience 
to have cited the numbers of Roehl’s /magines, as well as those of his Corpus. 

These are, however, points of trifling moment in comparison with the general 
trustworthiness of the whole. Mr. Roberts, I see, clings to the spiritus asper 
in transcribing Ionic inscriptions from Asia Minor, whereas Bechtel has at last 
broken with the traditional usage; an innovation which finds a partial support 
in the authority of Herodotus. Why the Doric accentuation should not be 
introduced is not clear, for forms like Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ᾿Αθαναῖοι (No. 258) are 
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clearly not in line with Doric usage; even if we do not go to the extent of 
writing ἐπολεμέον in the heading of the famous serpent-coil of Plataea, which 
Mr. Roberts, following Fabricius, now reads rofde τὸν πόλεμον ἐπολέμεον. 

The utmost care has been taken to reach the highest degree of accuracy in 
the make-up of the work. I notice that at least two passages quoted incor- 
rectly by Kirchhoff and G. Meyer, have been quietly corrected in passing. 
Only the teacher who has used Mr. Roberts’ work with students can realize 
how faithfully the laborious duty of commenting upon so large a number of 
inscriptions has been performed. 

The following observations were jotted down during the perusal of 
the work: P. xiv: for Adrens FR. read Akvens H. L. P. xv: insert 
Busolt’s Griechische Alterthttmer (Miller Handbttcher IV 1) Kuma- 
nudes looks strange under the guise of Cumanudes. P. 8, note 2: for 
J. Miller read J. Miller, The German original has slipped in here. It 
is correct on pp. xv, xvi. P. 33 (and 138): I do not see how there can 
be any doubt that Γρόφων is a proper name and not a participle. po 
for pa is not a Doric peculiarity, and from the base *ype@- or *yep¢- the ablaut 
verbal form would be ypo¢éw. The syntax too makes in favor of a proper 
name. The reference (top of page 33) to No. 113 should read 1136. P. 83, 
No. 46a: for πλύνευς read πλυνεύς. In the manumission decrees found recently 
on the Acropolis and published in the Am. Journ. of Arch. Vol. IV there is 
mention of the profession together with the name of the person, an occurrence 
rare in Attic epigraphy according to Kdhler, Mitth. X, quoted by Mr. Roberts. 
P. 107: the inaccuracy of Schitz’s tables of the Attic alphabet, reproduced 
on pp. 106, 107, is evinced in the case of 2, which, according to these tables, 
ought after 446 B. Ὁ. to have always four strokes ; whereas the o’s of Hicks, 
No. 33 = C.I.A. suppl. I, p. 37, have but three strokes (438 B.C.). P. 115: the 
change of σ to spiritus asper occurs also in Argolic, e. g. érotF7é, 1. ὦ. A 42; cf. 
also Cyprian φρονέώι διμώδις. P. 129 (No. 98): Mr. Roberts says that ἧς is 
apparently found in this inscription and inno other. This is scarcely correct : 
Arcadian CDI 1122,;, Cyprian Berl. Phil. Wochens. 1884, p. 671. P. 129 (No. 
98): +8 for A@ is not confined, as Mr. Roberts asserts, to the Greek of Sicily 
and South Italy with the exception of ἐνθών (Corcyra). We have προαπενθεὶν 
in Delphic, and even in.-the MSS of Alcaeus (84) we have ἦνθον, P. 129 (No. 
99): on ᾿Αράθθοιο cf. the suggestion of Allen, Versification, p. 77 (Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. IV). P. 143 (No. 117) : 
the w of réc, θεώς, Σελινώντιοε should yield to ov. See Schneider de dsalecte 
Megarica, p.57. The Megarian dialect follows the Attic procedure. In No 
113b Mr. Roberts reads τοῦ Madiov, but in 113 Δυκείω (gen.) P.154 (No. 130): 
If [auJa is correct, the H must be a slip. P. 159 (No. 132): against Mr. E. A. 
Gardner's suggestion that ᾿Απόλλω is a vocative, is to be placed Prof. Merriam’s 
happy conjecture that the sigma of the supposed σὸς is in reality a zs, Am. 
Journ. Arch. III 304. P. 169 (No. 142 B 1): The Ionic form is νοῦσος, as in 
Mimnermus. νοῦσος, Attic νόσος, by the way, cannot be explained from *voyxioc, 
*yovococ, but is from *ovuF rioc, cf. Old Norse snautr, dere/t, bare, Germ, schndde. 
P, 176, line 16 of No, 145, [Φο]ρμέωνος is an easy conjecture. P. 212 (No. 198): 
add Eretrian. P. 218 (No. 208): there can be no question that the κλει- 
forms come from κλεῖε-. P, 226 (No. 233): for P υρ[αι 7] read Y όρ[αι 2]. Roehl, 
No. 221, has  op[axc]. P. 231: for fragments read payments. P. 255 (No. 257): 
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this inscription is preserved, not in the BapPaxeiov at Athens, but in the Poly- 
technicum. P. 262 (No. 261): for 'Ολύμπιε read ‘OAbvree. P, 264: for Hin- 
richs (note on line 12) read Collits (Die Verwantschaftsverhdltnisse, etc.) P. 
278 (No. 277): ἐ[4] Mavrvéac, which Mr. Roberts adopts, is very questionable. 
év is at best very rare in Arcadian (see my paper on Arcado-Cyprian, Am. 
Phil. Assoc. Trans. Vol. XVIII), though it is true we have a case of ἐν in No. 
277 (epic, despite Meister). P. 287 (No. 291): Mr. Roberts’ expulsion of the v 
in line 10, and his reading toi <v>>ratrn [ye] ypap(u)évor is very doubtful. P. 298: 
by an omission, the age of No. 300 is not specifieally stated; from the context, 
especially Kirchhoff’s note, one might suppose No. 300 belonged to the sixth 
century, whereas K. expressly states that No. 300 is to be dated about 400 
B.C. P. $35: vdie is written in one case, Naie in the other. P. 338: προύδόμεν 
is not an Ionic form. P. 339: note on ]. 37 seqq. of No. 142. ‘This entire ὃ 
on -ἔ and - in the subjunctive will have to be modified in the light of 
Schulze’s paper in the twenty-second volume of Hermes. 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


The Fables of Avianus. Edited, with prolegomena, critical apparatus, com- 
mentary, excursus and index, by RoBINSON ELLIs, M. A., LL.D. Oxford, 
1887. Pp. xiii, 152. 

Mr. Ellis has added to the deep obligation under which all students of Late 
Latin must feel towards him by his present edition of Avianus, The edition 
is both critical and explanatory. It might have been thought that little 
yet remained to do in settling the text after W. Frohner [1862] had published 
collations of the Paris,and Bahrens [Poetae Latini Minores, Vol. V] of the 
Leyden MSS. Mr. Ellis, however, has had his usual good fortune as a discoverer 
of fresh manuscript material. From the MSS which he has examined or 
collated at Oxford, Cambridge and London, he selects one [Harley, 4967, not 
earlier than 1300] as of “ unique importance,” while three others [all in the 
Bodleian, and ranging from the eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth 
cent.] present numerous readings of interest. He has also collated the best of 
Frdhner’s Paris MSS [C, which he assigns to the tenth cent. at latest]—the 
enormous Tréves MS of the tenth cent., which Bahrens only collated 
“raptim ’—the St. Gallen fragment, etc. It will be seen that this is the 
fullest critical commentary that has yet appeared; but in spite of the number 
and comparatively early date of the MSS, the text often stands in need of 
emendation. The emendations which Mr. Ellis either makes or adopts fall 
into two classes: (a) emendations of obviously corrupt and unmeaning pas- 
sages; (3) emendations of metre and syntax, which are based upon general 
views of what is possible or not in Latin of the epoch of Avianus. (a) The 
following brilliant examples of the first class may be cited, VII 14: Tune 
insultantem senior de plebe superbum | Adgreditur tali singula uoce monens, 
MSS. Mr. Ellis suggests Adgreditur “ tali cizgu/a uoce moues?” He proves 
from Varro, as against Servius, that cingulum was used for a dog’s collar, and 
compares a similar corruption in the Codex Ambrosianus of Claudian. 
[Although this is almost convincing, it is perhaps worth while to mention the 
suggestion of a learned friend : Adgreditur csrta talia uoce monens. This is 
based on the view of the Censor of Wopkens that talia uoce monens was the 
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genuine ending, and that,a word after adgreditur having dropped out, the 
meaningless singula was inserted to prop up the metre. The omission of curta 
would be palaeographically very probable.] 

ΧΙ 8: Iurabat so/iéam longius ire uiam, MSS. The bronze pot is speaking. 
Mr. Ellis points out that solitam is impossible “as the pots were on a quite 
exceptional journey,” and restores certainly so/idam, " its metallic course.” 

XXI 5: Sed uox implumes turbauit credu/a nidos. Most of the MSS giye 
credula, but the vv. Il. pavida, sedula show that a difficulty was early felt. Mr. 
Ellis restores convincingly acredula (the poet apostrophizing the bird), which 
is glossed as luscinia [the Paris C gives De luscinia as the title of the fable] 
and sometimes corrupted in MSS to credula. Mr. Ellis follows the excellent 
advice of Cobet never to make a correction without giving a certain instance 
of a similar corruption. 

(8) The second class of emendations depends on the positions advanced in 
the Prolegomena, In these Mr. Ellis elaborately discusses the name and per- 
sonality of Avianus—his date, style, and metrical peculiarities. The MSS mostly 
give (in the genitive) Avian, though the ninth century V omits the name alto- 
gether, and the Bodleian R (eleventh to twelfth cent.) gives Aviens. Citations 
in a grammatical treatise of the ninth century [in Hagen’s Anecdota Helvetica] 
give Avienius or Avienus. (1) Fréhner believes that the true name was 
Avianiuns—a much commoner one, as appears from inscriptions, than either of 
the others. L. Avianius Symmachus was father of the orator, but the twenty- 
four lines which are cited from him by his son show no similarity to the writings 
of the fabulist. (2) ‘The Oxford MS O adds the praenomen fests, which 
would tend to identify the fabulist with the author of the Aratea. But the 
complete difference of style between the two writers, and the silence of all the 
other known MSS, negative this assumption. (3) The MSS testimony, how- 
ever, is not equally decisive against the spelling Azenus, in which case our 
author might be identified with either (a) a pupil and correspondent of Enno- 
dius, or (3) an interlocutor in the Saturnalia. Mr. Ellis prefers the latter; but 
his arguments against the friend of Ennodius are hardly conclusive, as they 
take for granted that the fabulist cannot be later than the fifth century—the 
very point which has to be proved. The Avienus of Macrobius—whose name 
is once at least written Avianus inthe best MS of the Saturnalia—" is described 
as a modest and virtuous youth ... who rarely speaks at much length himself, 
but keeps the conversation going by questions, interruptions, or whispered 
objections. Yet so far as his personality is introduced it is well suited to the 
character of a lover or writer of fables.” The probability of this identifica- 
tion is increased if the Theodosius to whom the preface is addressed is the 
author of the Saturnalia. Some have identified him with Theodosius the 
Great, and two good MSS add imperatorem after the ad Theodositum of the pre- 
face. This testimony is of no more value than the addition of Festi to the 
title in another MS. A mediaeval scribe would have no compunction in 
making such identifications without a tittle of evidence, or in introducing his 
jmpertinent guesses into the text which he was transcribing. Mr. Ellis is 
amply justified in the stress which he lays on the general tone of the preface, 
which is that of an equal, not a subject; cp. esp. ‘‘Habes ergo opus quo 
animum oblectes, ingenium exerceas, sollicitudinem leues, totumque uiuendi 
ordinem cautus agnoscas.” On these grounds Mr. Ellis assigns the fables to 
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the last quarter of the fourth century, and traces allusions to them in several 
writings of this epoch—the Gratiarum Actio of Ausonius, which was delivered 
in 379, and more probably in a letter of Symmachus, I ror [written in 380 or 
381]: Qui fieri potest ut os unum contrariis adfectionibus induamus? with 
which he cp. Av. XXIX 21,23. Mr, Ellis perhaps makes too much out of 
these references, as (whatever may be the date at which the fables took their 
present shape) their groundwork is at least as old as Babrius ; and the same 
consideration prevents us from attaching much weight to the allusions to pagan 
customs, which might suit with the pagan revival of 380 onwards, but might 
equally well have been taken on by a Christian copyist from his pagan prede- 
cessor. Mr. Ellis subjects the metre of the fables to a searching examination, 
which leads him to the same result. But it is here especially that the incon- 
clusive character of his evidence comes out most strongly. The traditional 
text ἐν βορβόρῳ βαρβαρικῷ κεῖται. It is full of sins against metre, syntax and 
sense. To what extent the last class should be corrected depends on one’s 
general estimate of the literary powers of Avianus. Mr. Ellis perhaps rates 
these somewhat too high. 

XVI 19, 20: Haec nos dicta monent magnis odsistere frustra paulatimque 
truces exsuperare minas, MSS, Mr. Ellis certainly improves the passage by 
reading subsistere fiuxa—the‘ first word being given in Bodleian O, and the 
second suggested by /usfra of Bodleian B. 

XXIV 4: Edita continuo forte sepulchra uident, MSS. Mr. Ellis restores 
very ingeniously the technical phrase continuo fronte; but is not this too 
abstruse for Avianus ? 

The metrical question is treated in the same way. He rejects or inclines to 
reject some fables—certainly XXIII, and less strongly XX XV and XXXVIII— 
which accumulate licenses of metre and grammar, In discussing the Epimy- 
thia and Promythia he shows a certain indecision, but ends by rejecting the 
latter, and leaving a stain on the character of the former. “ In the Promythia 
Ι seem to detect a forger. Three of them are tetrastichs and all contain the 
word alterius. He would seem to have wished to leave his mark on the 
bastard children of his creation ... The Epimythia, though at times and to 
some extent questionable, are not, like those in Babrius, so decidedly inferior 
to the bulk of the work as to justify us in rejecting them altogether” (p. xxxiv). 
What remains, however, is far from immaculate. Some faults are corrected 
by the help of the new MSS, XLI 18: sobilibus ut, MSS; nodilibus ne, B. 
XI 6: uagus amnis, MSS; uagans amnis, B. XXII 6: precibus ut peteretur, 


MSS; cum peteretur, Ellis, from the Bodleian X, which gives κε δἰ Habdioid 


But may not these MSS readings represent the attempts of scribes to 
improve the metre on their own account? Certainly, in XXVIII 12, B 
suspiciously obtrudes an impossible Aic between dominé and ora. In other 
cases Mr. Ellis resorts to more heroic remedies. In XXVII 10 the substitu- 
tion of cornix for uolucris is over-bold. In XXXVIII 6 the substitution of 
sannis for saliéus is specious, and is partially confirmed by a gloss over salsdus, 
cum veprehensionibus,in a late MS. In the same spirit Mr. Ellis suggests 
emendations of other places where the received text would seem to point toa 
very late origin. In XXXVI 4 he changes expositis to hace positis, and, though 
he doubts XX XVIII as a whole, yet he is ready to improve the Latinity by 
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changing /aboratis of v. 7 into saporatis, and debtle of v.12 into futtile. Such 
wholesale improvement seems hardly worth while; even if an originally fairly 
correct writer bas suffered from one or more mediaeval recensions—an hypo- 
thesis which the popularity of the fables renders not improbable—is it not 
hopeless, the tradition being what it is, to try to remove the barbarous super- 
foetations? Mr. Ellis has brought to the task a perhaps unique combination 
of literary taste, palaeographical insight and knowledge of Late Latin usage ; 
if his attempt carries so little conviction, it is not likely that another will be 
more successful, The commentary is in Mr. E.’s most thorough style. A 
peculiarly attractive feature is the use made of fresh MSS evidence, e. g. XXV 
14 on seulperet, XXXVI on pignera, 14 on nominatives like /wis. The only 
criticism that can be applied to it is that of Scaliger on Casaubon’s Persius : 
la sauce vait mieux que le poisson. An index verborum ends the book ; the 
commentary richly deserves one to itself. WALTER ASHBORNER. 


Crinagorae Mytilenaei Epigrammata ed. M. RUBENSOHN. Berolini, 1888. 


The editor gives us in this monograph of 124 pages the 51 epigrams which 
bear the name of Crinagoras in the Palatine Anthology. He has had the 
advantage of a new collation of the Codex Palatinus made by Stadtmiller, who 
is himself purposing a complete edition of the whole work. This collation 
has been executed with great care; the first hand has been scrupulously dis- 
tinguished from the second or later hands, erasures marked, and in every case 
an attempt made to recover the original writing. Explanations of the more 
difficult passages are given in Latin; and Prolegomena, amounting to 60 pages, 
discuss the life and times of Crinagoras, his diction and prosody, and some of 
the more disputed passages in the epigrams. On the whole, the work is con- 
scientious and in some respects new ; the writer, however, is obviously a very 
young man, and can hardly be said to settle many of the points which he has 
treated in the notes. Thus, in XXXI 5, οἱ δ᾽ ἄρα δουπήθησαν ἀολλέες, what is 
the meaning of δουπήθησαν ἡ It seems to be unique, and R. is therefore 
right in retaining it ; but it is not satisfactory to find that no suggestion of the 
meaning, whether it is a mere variation upon δούπησαν, or conveys some addi- 
tional notion, as is most likely, is attempted. Takeagain XXXVI 1-4, which 
the MS gives thus: 


τῆς διος γενεὴ μὲν ἀγαρρικὴ ἐντὸς ᾿Αρμάξεο 
ὕδωρ πιλυφόροις πίνεται ᾿Αρμενίοις " 

χαῖται 6 ov μήλοις ἃ ἅτε που μαλακοῖς ἐπὶ μαλλοῖς 
ψεδναὶ 0’ ἀγροτέρων τρηχύτεραι χιμάρων. 


Several years ago I suggested in the Cambridge Journal of Philology that 
ἀγαρρικὴ ἐντὸς is a corruption of ἀγαρρικόεντος. Dioscorides states that the 
agaricum, a kind of tree-fungus, grew ἐν τῇ ᾿Αγαρίᾳ τῆς Σαρματικῆς, and it is 
therefore reasonable that the Araxes should be described as abounding in it. 
The construction is of the condensed kind which, though perhaps not found 
elsewhere in Crinagoras, is sufficiently familiar to Greek scholars γενεὴ ὕδωρ 
wivetar— yeveq ἐστιν ὕδωρ ὃ πίνεται. 

‘In v. 3 the new editor accepts with no hesitation the conj. of Schneider, a 
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critic whose learning was greater than his natural feeling or dexterity, μαλακοὶ 
ἔπι μαλλοί, writing thus: 


χαῖται δ᾽ —ov μήλοις are που μαλακοὶ ἔπι μαλλόι---- 
pedvai & ἀγροτέρων τρηχύτεραι χιμάρων. 
This hardly commends itself to my judgment. I suggest as preferable, 
χαῖται & ov μήλοισιν Gr’, ov μαλακοῖς ἐπὶ μαλλοῖς, 


‘its hair is not as sheep’s, not with soft naps,’ or possibly ‘ not superposed on 
soft naps.’ In any case I would not alter the metrically sound μαλακοῖς ἐπὶ 
μαλλοῖς. 
In XL 1, 2, which the MS gives thus: 
θάρσει καὶ τέτταρσι διαπλασθέντα προσώποις 
μύθων καὶ τούτων γράψα éve πλέοσιν, 


the new editor rejects the conj. of Porson, γράψαι, and adopts Reiske’s γράψον, 
but without his ἔτε for ἔνε, 


μῦθον καὶ τούτων γράψον ἐνὶ πλέοσιν. 


This leaves us confronted with several difficulties of no light sort: for (1) what 
is the construction of the accus. uifov? Hardly, as Rubensohn suggests, like 
the Homeric ov dé θάρσει τόνδε γ᾽ ἄεθλον. (2) What can be the meaning of évi 
πλέοσιν) The editor thinks that ἐνὶ is trajected and refers back to διαπλα- 
σθέντα, like ἐν δ᾽ ἀμεθύστῳ Τέγλυμμαι, A. P. 1X 752, 1. Most readers, I apprehend, 
.will prefer to follow Diibner in reading: 


μῦθον καὶ τούτων γράψαι ἔτι πλὲοσιν, 


for (1) γράψαι is nearer to γράψα than γράψον ; (2) the double καὶ ‘either’ 
‘or’ comes out with perfect clearness ; (3) the infin. γράψαι depends on θάρσει. 
In XLII 1-3: 
Νῆσον τὴν et καί pe περιγράψαντες ἔχουσιν 
μετρῆσαι βαιὴν ἑπτὰ μόνον σταδίοις 
ἔμπης καὶ τίκτουσαν ἐπ᾽ αὔλακα πῖαρ ἀρούρης 
ὄψει. 
the editor translates τὴν by Aanc, comparing the Homeric ἤματι τῷ, Aesch. Sept. 
492 ἀνδρὶ τῷ. But it is obvious from the form of the sentence that it is the 
article, and refers to Bay in v. 2, νῆσον τὴν βαιὴν (οὖσαν) εἰ καί με ἔχουσιν 
περιγράψαντες μετρῆσαι. 
Equally dubious is the explanation given of the construction of XLIV 3, 4: 
. δεῖμα yap οὕπω 
ἄλλο τόσον γαίης old? ἐλελιζομένης, 


‘nondum alium terrorem quam terrae succussae (sive, terram succussam) novi 
tantum.’ This seems to make the difficult genitive depend upon ἀλλο. Surely 
this must be wrong. It really depends on δεῖμα; and τόσον, if not for ὅσον, 
which is perhaps impossible, is at least explained by the genitive γαιής ελελιζομένης, 
‘I know as yet no alarm so overpowering, the alarm of shaking earth.’ 

It is abundantly clear from these short extracts how full of difficulties is the 
language of the Greek Anthology. Interesting as I have found these poems 
of Crinagoras, I cannot profess to think they have yet been explained 
adequately. ROBINSON ELLIs. 


REPORTS. 


PHILOLOGUS XLVI. 
Heft 1. I.—TREATISES. 


I. Pp. 1-26. Duo Commentarii de Comoedia, by W. Studemund. These 
two commentaries, which were first edited by Cramer (Anecd. Paris. I, pp. 3- 
10), are re-edited by Studemund, and the variant readings from the MSS 
QRMPV are given in foot-notes. Valla’s rendering of §2-10 of the first comm. 
and of §19-25 and §33 of the second is also given. 


P. 26. Tac. Dialog. de Or. 10. For transit ct contentus est Th. Stang] pro- 
poses to read transisse contentus est. 


II. Pp. 27-34. Pseudo-Plutarchus De metro heroico, by W. Studemund. 
The commentary is re-edited according to Codex C (Paris. 1955), the variant 
readings of MSS P and M of Pseudo-Hephaestion being added. 


III. Pp. 35-47. On the Odyssey; a critical discussion of the Prooemium 
and of the introduction to e, by A. Scotland. Inthe Prooemium he rejects wv. 
5-10, proposes 44 for @ in 11, rejects 15, in Ig substitutes GAye’ ἀναπλήσαντι 
for ἐν σπέσσι γλαφυροῖσι and proposes ῥα for dé, and rejects 21, 23-25. Inthe 
introduction ἴο ε he makes wholesale rejections and would read 4, 28 (substi- 
tuting alwa μάλ᾽ for 9 pa καί), 29, 30, 31, 43. 


P. 4). Minucius Felix, Octavius 5,10; 8, 3; 11,6, emendations proposed 
by A. Eussner. 


IV. Pp. 48-56. Notes on Soph. Oed. Rex, by A. Spengel, who argues 
plausibly in favor of several emendations and interpretations. 


P. 56. Theophr. Char. 29. Emendations proposed by G. F. Unger. 


V. Pp. 57-69. τίς and b0n¢ in pronominal repeated questions in Aris- 
tophanes, by W. Uckermann. With regard to the rule of the grammarians 
(see Κύμη. Ausf. Gr. Gram. II Theil, 2 Aufl., p. ror7 ff.; Kr. Spr. 51, 17, 3), 
that in a question repeated by the one addressed before his answer regularly 
only the indirect interrogatives are used, Uckermann cites against the 40 exam- 
ples that sustain the rule 10 that have the direct interrogative. In 8 of the 10 
the direct interrogative is the reading of all the MSS (which the editors have 
emended, of course), in the remaining two the direct interrog. is due to conjec- 
ture. Uckermann’s conclusion is therefore fully justified, that in pronominal 
repeated questions the direct interrogative is correct, though less frequent than 
the indirect. 


P. 69. Callimachos, Delian Hymn, wv. 9, 10, C. Haeberlin proposes to read : 


Δήλῳ viv οἵμης ἀποδάσσομαι ὡς ἂν ᾿Απολλον 
Kapvei’ αἱνήσης ue φίλης ἀλέγοντα τιθήνης. 
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VI. Pp. 70-86. On the Monumentum Ancyranum, by Joh. Schmidt. This 
third article (cf. Philol. 44, 442 ff.; 45, 393 ff.) is mainly a critical discussion of 
the latest contributions toward the restoration of the Mon. Ancyr. by Woelfflin 
and v. Wilamowitz. 


VII. Pp. 87-97. Laeviana, by C. Haeberlin. This article discusses, on the 
basis of the fragments, the question who Laevius was and when he lived. 
‘“Crederes hominem esse Graecum, cui nomen fuerit Adio.” “ Florebat igitur 
Laevius priore primi a Chr. n. saeculi parte.” 


P. 97. Ammianus Marcellinus XXVI 6,15. Th. Stang] proposes cavationem 
for cavillationem, and thinks we should expect instead of mtctam some such 
adj. as snfimam. 


VIII. Pp. 98-106. The Roman Aedileship in the earliest times, by Ed. 
Moll. A critical discussion of the views of W. Soltau, E. Herzog, W. Ohnes- 
seit, and Mommsen. 


P. 106. Carmen de figuris, v. 42 (Rhet. Lat. ed. Halm, p. 65), A. Eussner 
proposes faméd for famam. 


II]L—REPORTs. 


54. Pp. 107-167. Research in the field of Greek History, 1882-86, by 
Hugo Landwehr. The article shows the widest acquaintance not only with 
the larger historical works that have made their first or renewed appearance 
during this period, but with the whole vast literature connected with the sub- 
ject, and so is of much value, especially for orientation. 


P. 162. Ὁ. Haeberlin proposes to emend Acharnians 1095, so as to read: 
σὺ δ' ἐγκόνει" δεῖπνόν τις εὖ σκευαζέτω. 


ITI.—MIsCELLANEOUS. 
A. Pp. 163-167. Latin Epigraphy. 
1. Cupula. Joh. Schmidt argues that cupsda is the technical name of a form 
of tomb found only in Africa, shaped like a trunk with high-arched cover. 


B. Pp. 167-177. Interpretation and criticism of authors. 

2. Soph. Electra. Several emendations and interpretations proposed by H. 
Deiter. 

3. A supposed citation from Polybios. In the passage cited by Eusebios, 
Praep. evang. X 10, 3, from Julius Africanus, G. F. Unger proposes Πολυίστορμος 
for Πολυβίου. 

4. The Periplus of Pseudo-Scylax. A. Wiedemann argues with much force 
in favor of the Περίοδος Τῆς of Hecataeus as source for the Periplus. 

5. Critical observations on Cicero’s Philosophical Writings. H. Deiter 
emends (12), restores (1), or interprets (1) a number of passages. 


C. Pp.177-179. Roman Chronology. 
6. Place of the 1st of March in the old Latin’solar year. L. Holzapfel 
argues in favor of Bergk’s view that March originally began Feb. 24. 


Ὁ. Pp.179-192. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Anzeiger flr schwei- 
zerische Alterthimer, 1885, 1-4; 1886,1, 2. Edinburgh Review, 1886, July. 
North American Review, 1883-1885. Journal of Philology, 1-21. Mémoires de 
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la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1882. Bulletin de la Société 
Nat. des Antiq. de France, 1882, 1883. 


Heft 2. I.—TREATISES. 


IX. Pp. 193-201. Mythology a Science, by W. Forchhammer. On the 
basis of Aristotle’s saying that the poets of the heroic epos had in enigmatic 
form “ represented the real in the guise of the incredible and the impossible,” 
the myth of the birth of Achilles is thus explained : Πηλεύς is the clayey, from 
πηλός, because the rain dissolves the soil into clay and sand, with the former 
of which the river unites, becoming yellow or clay-like in appearance. θέτις 
(from θέω) is the sea-current, especially observable in narrows, like the 
Hellespont. Where the plain about the mouth of a river like the Spercheios 
is scarcely higher than the sea-level, it is easily overflowed through the union 
of sea and river, and the division between sea and‘ river disappears; or, as the 
Greeks said, “ the river loses its lips,” (χείλη). “ This mouthless or lipless condi- 
tion was personified in the offspring of Peleus and Thetis, "A-xetAog = ᾿Αχιελ- 
λεύς, ᾿Αχιλεὺς, so called ὅτε τὰ χείλη μασταῖς ob προσήνεγκεν (μαστοί are also 
‘hills ').” 

X. Pp. 201-209. ᾿Αθήνη γλαυκῶπις, by R. Hildebrandt. For the earlier 
Athenians, who were prosaic and practical, Athene was “the goddess who 
guarded their city and protected their commerce from mishaps. They called 
her, therefore, with reference to the first function, Πολιάς, ToAot voc, etc.; with 
reference to the latter, Γλαυκοῶποις, i. 6. ἡ θεὰ ἡ τῆς γλαυκῆς θαλάσσης (Tl. 34), or 
*Srnc, the goddess of the clear sea.” 


P. 209. Th. Stang] emends Cic. Ep. ad Brutum I 17, 4, proposing haec 
nimirum videntur, etc., instead of haec mihi videntur. Madvig (Adv. Crit. IIT 
201) suggested devia. 


XI. Pp. 210-249. Critical discussion by Robert Unger of the Fabulae of 
Hyginus, continued from Philologus 35, p. 280 ff. The article is almost a 
polemic against Schmidt's edition. 


P. 249. A. Eussner emends a passage of Fulgentius. 


XII. Pp. 250-275. De Adamantii Physiognomonicis recensendis, by R. 
Foerster. Description of the source, character, and contents of the rr extant 
MSS of the work, followed by an account of the lost MS (S) known to us 
through Sylburg. 


P. 275. In Sen, De Clem. I 5, 5, instead of illam quoque infra terram 
deducit, Robert Petersen suggests t#/fractam, and compares Sen. De Trangq. an. 
11,10; Tac. Ann. X 3, 12, ete. 


XIII. Pp. 276-322. Mela and Pliny, by E. Schweder. The correspond- 
ence between Pomponius Mela and Pliny, N. H. 3-6, leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that both drew from a common source. Lately Mommsen expressed 
the opinion that Varro was the author of this work, which was not used directly, 
however, by Mela and Pliny, but in a secondary form, worked over by some 
intervening author. The necessity for this supposition arises from the circum- 
stance that many facts derived by Mela and Pliny from their common source 
are posterior to the death of Varro. The necessity of resorting to this supposition 
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renders Mommsen’s theory doubtful, and this doubt is increased by the manner 
and the frequency in which this unknown author cites other writers, especially 
Sallust, and by the peculiar attitude of Pliny toward his source. Schweder 
now seeks to find this source in a geographical work composed under the order 
and direction of Augustus to accompany his map of the world (cf. Pliny III 46, 
also III 17). This is the work, too, according to our author’s opinion, which 
is cited six times by Strabo as ἡ ywpoypagia or ὁ χωρογράφος, The latter part 
of the article discusses numerous passages in Strabo where the statements 
agree with those in Pliny and Mela, which strengthens the argument for a 
common basis for all three writers in these especial points. In this particular 
the article is a valuable continuation of the writer's Beitrige zur Kritik der 
Chronographie des Augustus. 


XIV. Pp. 322-354. Heinrich Matzat in a Progr. d. Landwirthschaftschule, 
Weilburg, 1882, and in his Rémische Chronologie, 1883 and 1884, assumed for 
the Roman republic a peculiarly movable year in consequence of an “ extra 
intercalary day.’ According to this theory, the 1st of March and so all the 
other days of the calendar passed gradually through all the seasons of the 
year, so that while the kalends of March corresponded in 400 B. C. to March 
18, the date had changed to July 11 in 300 B. C., and to Nov. 4 in 200 B. C. 
That this theory was entirely wrong and devised out of a false combination 
was shown by Unger in his review of the second vol. of Matzat’s Chronology 
(Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, June 28, 1884). At this late date Matzat returns, 
in another program (Weilburg, 1887), to the defense of his system. This 
program Unger subjects in the present article to a critical examination, based 
upon several dates between the years 218 and 215 B.C. for which Polybius 
stands as authority by the side of Livy. That he successfully refutes Matzat at 
every point will be the general verdict. One is not constrained to fall in love 
with a system of chronology that can throw Hannibal’s passage of the Alps 
and the harvest of 315 B.C. in the winter. The spirit of Unger’s attack is, 
however, greatly to be condemned. He passes far beyond the limits of pro- 
priety and his subject. 

II.—REPortTs. 


47. Pp. 354-370. Plotinos, by H. F. Miller. This report is a continuation 
from Vol. 39, 1 of the discussion of works bearing on Plotinos. ‘‘ One sees,” 
says Miller, “that at least something has been done for Plotinos. We have 
two new editions, a translation, analyses and arrangements of single books ; 
only readers are still lacking.” 


IITI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


A. Pp. 371-5. Accounts of MSS. 
7. Concerning the MSS of the Lexicon of Ammonius, by Xaver Kreuttner. 
He gives some examples showing the variant readings of Parisinus 2652. 


B. Pp. 375-384. Interpretation and criticism of authors. 

8. Emendation and explanation of several passages in Plato’s Theaitetos, 
by Fr. Susemihl. 

g. L. Tachau thinks that the song of the chorus in Sen. Herc. Oet. 304-72 
is clearly not Seneca’s, but the work of a second hand. This appears from 
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the awkward, sometimes absurd manner in which the thoughts are culled 
from other tragedies of Seneca and pieced together. 

10. A sensible defense of Nepos as a school-text for Quarta iu the 
Gymnasium. 

11. Petschenig emends Sen. De vita beata 12, 5, proposing ad/udescentiac 
instead of adulescentiae (Gertz, displicentiae ; Madvig, erudescentiac). 


C. Extracts from journals, etc. American Journal of Philology, No. 22. 


Heft 3. I.—TREATISES. 


XV. Pp. 385-400. Latin Secundus-MSS. J. Bachmann edits three 
Secundus-MSS from the Royal Library at Munich. In 1872, Revillout, in 
a paper entitled ‘“‘ Vie et sentences de Secundus,” endeavored to prove that 
the original Secundus wrote in some oriental tongue. This theory he based 
on the previously unknown Arabic and Ethiopian versions, and the Syrian 
fragment published by Sachau. Against this view appeared an article by G. 
Schepss (Philologus 37, p. 562 ff.), who called attention to several inedited 
Latin Secundus-MSS. in Munich. These Bachmann now gives to the world, 
but omits to draw from them any testimony as to the correctness of his own 
opinion which was laid down in a publication of last year, viz. that the 
original Secundus wrote in Greek and belonged to the second century of the 
Christian era. 


XVI. Pp. 401-420. Remarks on the observance of the word-accent in the 
older Latin drama, by P. Langen. This article is entirely devoted toa polemic 
against Wilh. Meyer, who undertook in a well written article (Abhandlungen 
der K. bayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften, I K1., 17 Bd., x Abth.) to combat 
the idea so prevalent since Bentley and Hermann, that the laws of word- 
accent were observed to a certain extent in connexion with the laws of versi- 
fication. 


P. 420. Sen. De ira. Six passages emended by M. Petschenig. 


XVII. Pp. 421-433. Critica] discussion of the Odyssey (continued from 
Philol. 45, p. 569), by A. Scotland. In this article the author argues that 
Mentor advises and Telemachos undertakes the journey to Pylos and Lake- 
daimon, not with the hope of learning that Odysseus is alive, but if possible 
to obtain certain evidence of his death, in order that Penelope might marry 
again. 


P. 433. Tac. Hist. II 4,19. A. Eussner proposes to strike out the second 
labor and change inexperti to inexpertum. 


XVIII. Pp. 434-444. On Aristarchos’ explanation of the meaning of 
Homeric words. Max Hecht maintains against Aristarchos’ explanation of 
λευγαλέος by ὀλέθριος, that the general meaning is end, which, when used in 
a contemptuous sense = kligtich, erbarmlich ( 281, 312, N 723, Y 109); ina 
good sense = erbarmungswirdig, jammervoll (x 273, p 202, 337, ὦ 157, 4 359, 
399, v 203). lend means schwack in § 61; and in the sense of unglichkch 
(= 387, N 97, I 119) = (by metonymy) ushei/voll. With regard to Aristarchos’ 
observation that φόβος and φοβεῖσθαι = φυγῇ and φεύγειν, he concludes that φόβος 
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means generally fight, but sometimes fear (A 402, 544, M 144, N 170, = 522, 
O 310, 327. Π 201, Ρ 118, Σ 247 (?)); φοβεῖν, generally put to fight, but some- 
times “rrify (0 οἱ, 230, Ν 300) ; φοβεῖσθαι and φέβεσθαι, regularly free. 


P. 444. Tac. Hist. III 18,1. A. Eussner proposes to strike out forte victs, 
which is perhaps a marginal note to μόξ fortuna contra fruit. 


XIX. Pp. 445-457. On the Pseudo-anacreontea. Fr. Hanssen brings 
further arguments in favor of the view expressed in his Habilitationsschrift 
(Anacreonteoruam sylloge, etc., Leipzig, 1884), that of the collection, 21-32 
belong to one author. This author, H. thinks, was probably a Jew, and 
possibly the same with the author of the Pseudo-phocylidea. 


XX. Pp. 458-490. The Editor of Thukydides, by Adolf Bauer. This 
excellent article is directed especially against the views of v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (Curae Thuc., Gdtting. index lect. Sommer 1885, and Hermes 20, 
Ρ. 477). Bauer’s conclusion is: “ The editor of Thukydides may therefore be 
likened to a ghostly apparition. It will frighten nobody who boldly attacks 
it; it has flesh and bone, only covered by odd and miserable rags ; if these are 
torn away, a well known personality is revealed—Thukydides, son of Oloros, 
of Athens,” 


P. 490. Sen. De tranq. animi 3,3. M. Petschenig conjectures insinuat for 
Haase’s instif/lat (Ambrosianus, isstituat), and cursies for curss. 


II.—REPoRTS. 


Pp. 491-587. Thukydides, by L. Herbst (fourth article). This report will 
be found of great value by all students of Thukydides, as was the case with 
the last report (Philol. 42, pp. 625-768), of which this is a continuation. It is 
devoted to a discussion of the chronological questions treated in the articles 
of Unger, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lipsius, and Muller-Striibing. Herbst 
is as vehement against the edifor-theory and the mischief it has worked as is 
Adolf Bauer. His general opinion is that with reference to the ultimate truth, 
the gain brought by the treatises under consideration is slight. “80 long,” he 
says, “as with the present craving to surprise with something unexpectedly 
new there is a lack of modest devotion, there will be a lack of understanding, 
and then some grammarian and interpolator, or even the historian himself, 
must bear the blame.” 


P. 587. Sen. Ad Marciam 11, 3; 18, 2. M. Petschenig proposes emenda- 
tions. 

III.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. Pp. 588-592. Extracts from journals, reviews, etc. Revue critique 
d’histoire et de littérature, 1887, 27-39. American Journal of Philology, Nos. 
23, 24. Academy, 1887, July 2-Sept. 24. Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Alter- 
thumskunde, No. 3, July. 

At the close will be found an explanation from Seeck and a reply from 
Unger. 


Heft 4. I.—TREATISES. 


XXI. Pp. 593-605. Color-terms among the Greeks and Romans, by O. 
Weise. The number of terms which the earliest-Greeks,and Romans had to 
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define colors was small. A careful compilation of all the passages in Homer 
gives for general terms for light and dark, as against real distinctions of color, 
the following proportions: bright 46 per cent, dark 40, red 8, yellow 6, while 
the occurrence of blue and green is doubtful. As general and comprehensive 
terms were gradually limited by usage to a definite color, new terms had to be 
found to express newly observed shades. To this end three ways were open : 
first, differentiation of roots; later, derivation and composition. The develop- 
ment in these three ways is traced in a very interesting manner. 


P. 605. C. Haeberlin proposes three emendations in Theocr. Id. 30. 


XXII. Pp. 606-631. Coniectanea ad comicorum Graecorum fragmenta, by 
O. Crusius. Invaluable to all students of Greek comedy. 


P. 631. Note by O. Crusius, “ De Constantino Manasse Planudae auctore.”’ 


XXIII. Pp. 632-643. Curae Exegeticae, scripsit R. Ehwald. Under this 
title are discussed various questions and passages: (1) The two hexameter 
lines “ De titulo Luxorii cum versibus ” (Riese, Anthol. Lat. I, No. 37), which 
are as follows: Priscos, Luxori, certum est te vincere vates ; Carmen namque 
tuum duplex Victoria gestat. Duplex Victoria has been interpreted as indi- 
cating two poetical contests or two classes of poets, Roman and African, that 
were surpassed by Luxorius. Ehwald revives a suggestion of Meermann and 
contends that there is here an allusion to two figures of Victory, as is often 
seen on coins, bearing between them a shield inscribed with the name and 
works of Luxorius. (2) Explanation in regard to the poems ascribed to 
Octavianus in the Anthology. (3) Remarks on the unintelligible jingle of 
words, No. 204, Riese. (4) An attempt to discredit the fact brought forward 
by Seyffert that Tibullus is referred to in the songs of Petrus Grammaticus and 
Paulus Diaconus not far from the year 781 A. D. (5) Plausible emendation of 
an inscription from Pompeii, C. I. L. 1V 106ga. 


P. 643. Stang] emends Hor. Carm. I 37, 24 by reading reservavtt for 
reparabit, 


XXIV. Pp. 644-9. Holzapfel emends and discusses eleven passages in 
Cicero’s Letters. 


P. 649. Petschenig emends Sen. Ad Marciam 18, 5. 


XXV. Pp. 650-665. The day on which the first of Cicero’s orations 
against Catiline was delivered is investigated anew by C. John. A considerable 
amount of discussion has been carried on in regard to this question within the 
past few years. Hachtmann in his first edition decides for Nov. 7; in his 
second (1886) he leaves the matter undetermined. Nohl thinks the proba- 
bilities are for Nov. 7. It is especially to the refutation of these views that 
John now turns himself, and succeeds in making out a strong case for Nov. 8. 


P. 665. Petschenig emends Sen. De provid. 6, 7. 


XXVI. Pp. 666-691. The confusion of the calendar at the time of the 
second Punic war, by W. Soltau. In regard to the years 218-15 B. C., Soltau 
agrees with Unger (cf. Heft 2) that the calendar had not at this time suffered 
any material disturbance. This he renders almost certain by the discussion of 
four dates within those years. This continued until about 207 B.C. At the 
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beginning of the year 203 B. C., however, a discrepancy of 29 days appears, 
which has increased to 125 by 189 B. C. Such rapid increase can only be 
explained by the omission of whole intercalary months. The effect of this 
omission would be to throw the beginning of the year, i.e. the kalends of 
March, earlier in the season, so that it was finally thrown into the beginning 
of winter. The cause of this Soltau finds in the fact that as a matter of strict 
precedent, if not of law, the consuls entered upon their term of office at New 
Year, and, as it was all-important that they should take the field in early 
spring during times of war, the “ salus reipublicae”” compelled the shortening 
of the year and the retrogression of New Year. The beginning of this change 
Soltau ingeniously argues was in 207 B. C. 


XXVII. Pp. 691-704. Investigation of the geographical books of Pliny, 
by D. Détlefsen. This article forms the second part to the writer’s paper on 
the world-map of M. Agrippa, Programm d. Gymnasiums zu Gluckstadt, 1884, 
and treats of Pliny’s sources in the description of the Pontus Euxinus. 


P. 704. Petschenig emends Sen. De ira II 9, 3 by substituting ex uno parte 
for ex una parte, 
II.— REPORTS. 


49. Pp. 705-752. Herodotus (continuation from Vol. 44, p. 717). Editions 
and conjectural criticism, by H. Kallenberg. 


P. 752. Ina note supplementary to p. 676, Herbst cites a third inscription 
in support of his view of the correctness of the number of hoplites (3000) 
furnished (acc. to Thuc. II 20, §2) by the Acharnians, 


ITI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


A. Pp. 755-764. Interpretation and criticism of authors. 

12. Concerning the date of the composition of Polybius’ History, by R. 
Thommen. This is a reply to Hartstein’s criticism (Vol. 45, p. 715) of Thom- 
men’s view that books I-X XX were written before 150. 

13. The Stoic definitions of the emotions in Suidas, by X. Kreuttner, who 
answers a criticism on the view expressed in his dissertation, that the defini- 
tions of Diog. VII 110-117 had been copied by Suidas. ᾿ 

14. Juv. Sat. III 297-301 explained, yet hardly in a convincing manner, by 
Hackermann, 

15. Linde discusses and emends several passages of Sen. Suasoriae and 
Controversiae. 

16. G. Helmreich adds to his list of glosses found in the text of Scribonius 
Largus. 


17. Extensive emendations of Apuleius by Petschenig. 


B. Pp. 766-775. History and mythology. 

18, Beginning of the reign of Cleomenes III, 227 B.C., by G. F. Unger. 
Plutarch says (Kleom. 38) that Cleomenes reigned 16 years and died a fugitive 
in Egypt, April 219. These 16 years are generally reckoned up to his death. 
Unger thinks his flight into Egypt is the “rminus ad quem. But the number 
of years given for the reign is too great. Plutarch wrote the cipher for ἐξ καὶ 
ἥμισυ, which the copyist misread as ἑκκαίδεκα, Cleomenes became king, then, 
Jan. 227. 
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19. On the legend of the Sirens, by G. F. Unger. 

20. Fulmina ex pelvi, by O. Crusius. The expression comes directly from 
the collection of proverbs of Erasmus (Chil. II, Cent. VII 90), ἀστραπὴ ἐκ πυέλου, 
id est, fulgur ex pelos. Erasmus got it from the compilation of the Ps.-Dio- 
genianus, who seems to have taken it from some lexicon which was the source 
also of Suidas (see 5. v. ἀστραπῇ). 


C. Pp. 776-784. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Mémoires des anti- 
quaires de France, 1886. Revue archéologique, 1887, Nos. 9, 10. Revue de 
lV Afrique, 1887, No. 32. Anz. f. schweizerische Alterthumskunde, 1887, Jan. 1. 
Revue de Philologie, 1887. The American Journal of Philology, No. 30. 
Hermathena. The Academy, 1887, Oct. 1—Nov. 10. 


Pp. 785-82. Indexes. ; 
C. F. SMITH. J. H. KrrKvanp. 


NEVE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1887. 
Fascicle 1. 


1. Nautisches zu Homeros. A. Breusing. Interesting suggestions as to 
the meaning of (1) οὐκ iduev ὅπῃ ζόφος ovd ὅπῃ HOC, (2) ἀκα χήμενοι ἥτορ, (3) 
ξείνιον or ξεινήιον, (4) the double wages in « 84 f. Both (2) and (3) have 
reference to the constant need of renewing the supply of provisions, felt by the 
voyagers in the Homeric war-ship. 


2. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos. A. Ludwich. In 234, for αὐτὸς 
᾿Απόλλων read αἰνὸν ἀπειλῶν. 


3. Zum Homerischen Margites. E. Hiller. The verses quoted from the 
Margites by Atilius Fortunatianus, p. 24 (Keil, Halle, 1885), are probably an 
introduction to the poem, added by some later writer than the first composer. 
There is no ground for the belief that Pigres was the author of the introduc- 
tion or the poem. 


4. Zu Euripides Medeia. F. Giesing. Proposed emendations in 39 ff., 
215 ff., and 824 ff. In 217 G. would read 


τοὺς δ᾽ ov θυραίους, οἵ γ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἡσύχου ποδὸς, 
understanding, with Meister, that ὀμμάτων in 216 refers to the proud look. 


5. Der beschlusz der phratrie Δημοτιωνέδαι. ΟΕ. Gilbert. An explanation 
of the inscription edited by Kohler, C. I. A. IT 2, ἢ. 841b. 


6. Zu Xenophon’s Hellenika. A. Otto. Textual criticism of 20 passages. 


7. Zur chronologie und geschichte der Perserkriege. G. Busolt. A study 
of the chronology of the events of 480 and 479 B. C., starting from the solar 
eclipse mentioned by Herodotus IX το. Busolt concludes that this eclipse 
occurred Oct. 2, 480, and the battle of Salamis, Sept. 27 or 28. Xerxes marched 
from Sardis toward the end of April, and the battle of Thermopylae took place 
in the last days of August. 


8. Der faden der Ariadne, O. Keller. The myth of the labyrinth and 
Ariadne’s thread was the outgrowth of travellers’ tales of subterranean mines, 
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where the miners used the same device for finding their way out. The Mino- 
taur and his human victims are a reminiscence of the Moloch worship in Crete. 
The growth of Athens under Theseus freed her from her annual tribute to 
Moloch. 


9. Dionysios Periegetes. G. F. Unger. The Periegesis of Dionysios was 
written in the time of Domitian, and not of Hadrian. The Hadrian men- 
tioned in the acrostic formed by vv. 513-532, θεὸς Ἑρμῆς ἐπὶ ᾿Αδριανοῦ, is not 
the emperor, but some Roman magistrate, perhaps the one who was proconsul 
in Asia, 58-57 B.C. The acrostic is to be translated “‘ Hermes became god (in 
Imbros) under Hadrian.” That Imbros is the locality meant, Unger infers 
from the fact that in 522 ff. Dionysios omits to mention the chief cultus of 
Imbros, while reciting those of the other islands. 


10. Zu Aristoteles Poetik. F.Susemihl. Notes on 18, 1455b, 32 ff., and 24, 
1459b, 8 ff. 


ΣΙ. Zur Griechischen Anthologie, A.Ludwich. In Paul. Silent. ἔκφρ. τ. μ. 
ἐκκλ. I 245, read ἡμιτμῆτι, not -τμῆγι. 


12. Carmen, Ἐς, Baehrens, Groningen. The opinion is advanced that 
carmen is contracted from carimenum, a pres. pass. partic. of an old Italic verb 
car, to measure, divide. Possibly from the same source are derived carina, the 
ship’s keel, which ἐμὰς the water ; carere, to be separated from, lack ; cardo, the 
dividing line, hinge. 


13. Zu Caesars bellum civile. H. Gilbert Meiszen. Some critical notes, 
on I 58, 9, 6; 22, 6. 


14. Zu Ciceros bitchern de oratore. W. Friedrich, Miihlhausen in Th. This 
is a supplement to his guacstiones in Οἷς, libros de oratore (Prog. des Gymn. in 
Mihlh. 1885). It fills some 15 pages. 


15. Zu Arnobius. F. Polle, Dresden. On adv. Nat. IV 21, pg. 157, 24 
Reiff. 

16. A letter written by Robert Schumann to a friend, in which he complains 
that with the rest of the philological world he was hard at work correcting and 


rummaging through Forcellini. The letter was written a few days after Schu- 
mann had passed his abiturienten-examen. 


Fascicle 2. 


17. Antiphon κατὰ τῆς μητρυιᾶς. B. Keil. An examination of Antiphon’s 
argument in reference to the quality of the guilt of the stepmother, followed 
by a general discussion of the logical and rhetorical character of the oration, 
which Κι admires greatly. 


2. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos. A. Ludwich. In 152, for ἐν παλά- 
μῇσι περ ἱγνύσι read ἣν πάλλῃσι rap’ ἰγνύσι. In 259, for ὀλίγοισιν read λυγροῖσι». 
In 427, for κραίνων read κραίνοντ᾽. 


18. Kallone. K. Timpel. T. calls the attention of readers of Usener’s 
“ Kallone” (cf. Plat. Symp. 206 D) to the gloss of Suidas: Κασσιδπεια" ἡ 
καλλονή " καὶ ὄνομα κύριον. 


19. Der Ursprung von ἀλλήλων. K. Brugmann. ἀλλήλων is ποῖ a genuine 
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compound from ἀλλ-αλλο-, but a union of two independently inflected words. 
The original ἢ. 5. was ἀλλος-αλλον, dAAd-aAAay, ἀλλοδ-αλλοῦ or ἀλλο-αλλο. 


20. Zu Thukydides. F. Polle. In II 20,4, the number of hoplites ascribed 
to Acharnai (3000) is too Jarge to be credible. For ὁπλῖται read πολῖται. 


21. Die archonten Nikodemos und Agathokles, und das stumme Iota. A. 
Schmidt. S. withdraws his previously expressed opinion (Jahrb. 1884) that 
the archonship of Agathokles should be placed in the second century B. C., 
and now agrees with Kohler that the correct date is probably 69-62 B.C. He 
offers several new arguments in defense of his former date for the archon 
Nikodemos (142-1 B. C.), laying particular emphasis upon the fact that the 
silent iota is regularly retained in inscriptions of his year. 


22. Lukianos als quelle fir die kentniss der tragddie. P. Schultze. The 
works of Lukian contribute much to our knowledge of Greek tragedy, in respect 
to the manner of representation, the costume and distribution of the actors, 
the seating of the audience, and the degree in which the dramas of the different 
tragic poets held their place upon the stage in the second century of our era. 


Fascicles 3 and 4. 
23. Zu den metamorphosen des Ovidius. H. Magnus, Berlin. Some twelve 
pages of critical notes on I 16, I 55, V 460, VIT 47, IX 415 f. 


24. Zur erkldrung von Martialis epigrammen. W. Gilbert, Dresden. Some 
suggested corrections and additions to Friedlainder’s edition. 


25. Zu Ciceros reden gegen Verres. K. Hachtman, Dessau. A critical 
note on IV 5, 9. 


26. Zur Odyssee. A. Scotland. (Continued from Jahrbicher, 1886, p. 531.) 
(6.) The twelve axes, in ¢ 120, were placed on a bank of earth (extending in 
front of the palace diagonally from the door) which had been thrown up by 
Odysseus himself before his departure for Ilium, expressly for the sake of prac- 
tising this feat of archery. The suitors and Odysseus shot outward from the 
palace. We must therefore read ἐπὶ μεγάροισιν for ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν in τ 573.— 
(7.) In y, Scotland suggests the following arrangement: 102-179, 278-285, 180- 
185, 193-198, 201-207, 210, 211, 218-231, 239-242, the verses omitted being 
regarded as interpolations. After 242 should come 253, followed by 212, 213, 
313, which however he reads: 
ὦ gid’, ἐπεὶ πολλοὺς σῆς μητέρος eiver’ ἔφησθα 
ἐν μεγάροις ἀέκητι σέθεν κακὰ μηχανάασθαι 
μνηστῆρας, μὴ δηθὰ, etc., 

and, finally, 314-328. 


27. Zu Theognis. J. Sitzler. A defence of his interpretation of 1013 ff. 
against the attack of Pomptow (N. Phil. Rundschau, 1886, p. 68). 


28. Technologisches zu Sophokles Aias. R. Paehler. In his essay, “ Die 
léschung des stahles bei den alten,” P. suggested the reading βαίνῃ for βαφῇ in 
Soph. ΑΡ, 651. He now makes an extended argument (24 pp.) in support of his 
view, and an attack on the opposing opinion of Blimner (Jahrb. 1886, p. 676 ff.) 
that ἐθηγάνθην should be read for ἐθηλύνθην. 
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29. Zur kritik der Griechischen tragiker. H.Stadtmiller. Notes on Aisch. 
Cho. 273, 515; Sap. 456; Ag. 1223; Soph. Trach. 528; Phil. 257; El. 28; 
Oid. Kol. 961, 1335; Eur. Med. 649; Iph. Αἰ]. 418, 668, 671. 


25. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos, R. Peppmiller. P. does not accept 
the emendation suggested by Ludwich for line 234 of the Hymn (see Jahrb. 
1887, p. 12), but declares the whole line to be an interpolation. 


30. Zu Epicharmos. E. Hiller. The quotation from Epicharmos, 
atta φύσις ἀνθρώπων ἀσκοὶ πεφυσημένοι, 


found in Clem. Alex. Strom. IV 45, is erroneously stated by Knaack to be 
‘‘ satis celebre.” It was copied from Clement by Theodoretos, and from the 
latter by the other writers, three in number, in whose works it is found. Its 
“celebrity” rests entirely upon its mention by Clement. 


- 31. Der idealstaat des Antisthenes und die dialoge Archelaos, Kyros und 
Herakles. F.Susemihl. An examination of the authenticity of certain dia- 
logues ascribed to Antisthenes. The latter is not responsible for the character 
of the ideal state described in the Archelaos, since this dialogue is probably 
spurious. 


32. Ein neuentdeckter codex des Aristoteles. G. Konstantinides, Philip- 
popel. Dr. Konstantinides and Dr. Papageorg, of Philippopolis, have found 
in a private library in that city,a MS of Aristotle, containing four books περὶ © 
οὐρανοῦ, two books περὶ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς, and three books περὶ ψυχῆς. The 
MS is of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and its discoverer asserts that 
it will contribute much to the improvement of the received text. 


33. Skylla in der Aristotelischen poetik, und der jingere dithyrambos. F. 
Susemihl. A brief and courteous rejoinder to Gomperz (see Jahrb. 1886, 
771-775). 


34. Zu Laertios Diogenes. F.Hultsch. Notes on several passages in the 
life of Arkesilaos. 


35. ἐπτόμην---ὡπτάμην. K. P. Schultze. ἑπτάμην is found repeatedly in 
Plato and once in Xenophon, but ee is nevertheless the proper form in 
Attic prose. 


36. Anz. v. H. Delbrick Perser- und Burgunderkriege. L. Reinhardt. 
Praise, mingled with criticism, of Delbritck’s effort to throw light on the his- 
tory of the Persian war from the analogous circumstances in the war between 
Charles the Bold and the Swiss. 


2. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos. A. Ludwich. Notes on 224, 225 
and the close of the poem. 


37. Ad Plutarchi de proverbiis Alexandrinorum libellum nuper repertum. 
O. Crusius. C. offers a large number of textual notes on this work, which he 
has recently edited. 


(25.) Zu Ciceros reden gegen Verres. H. Kothe, Breslau. A note on 
IV 8128. 


38. Emendationes Vergilianae. E. Baehrens, Groningen. Some twenty 
pages of critical notes on the third book of the Aeneid, 
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39. Zu Cicero de oratore. O. Harnecker, Friedeberg in der Neumark. A 
note on II 240. 


40. Zu Juvenalis satiren. A. Weidner, Dortmund. A critical treatment of 
a number of passages. This fills some fifteen pages. 


Fascicles 5 and 6. 


41. Anz. v. G. Curtius kleinen schriften, I-II. C.Angermann. The first 
volume, after a biographical introduction by Ernst Curtius, contains lectures 
and addresses of more general interest, while the second is confined to essays 
of a purely philological character. The work is highly praised in every respect 
by the reviewer. 


42. Zu Lukianos. HEI. Bliimner. A conjectural emendation. 


43. Zur erinnerung an Ludwig Lange. O. E. Schmidt. Lange was born 
in Hannover in 1825. He studied at Gittingen, lectured at Gottingen 1849—- 
1855, was professor at Prague 1855-1859, at Giessen 1859-1871, and at Leipzig 
from 1871 till the close of his life in 1885. A charming picture of his char- 
acter and personal traits is given by Schmidt. 


44. Mythographisches. G. Knaack. K. discusses (1) Charnabon, (2) Eri- 
danos als flusz der unterwelt. 


45. Zu Synkellos. K. Frick. Two proposed emendations. 


46. Angebliche widerspriche im Homerischen Hermeshymnos. A. Lud- 
wich. L,. had argued (Jahrb. 1886, 433 ff.) that the Hymn to Hermes affords no 
ground for the hypothesis that it is a compilation from fragments of separate 
hymns. He now further defends this view against the attack of O. Seeck (Die 
quellen der Odyssee, 380 ff.) He shows in particular that the numerous “ con- 
tradictions”’ discovered by Seeck do not really exist. 


(20), Zu Thukydides. F. Polle. In II 42, 4, read καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἀμύνεσθαι 
κακοπαθεῖν μᾶλλον ἡγησάμενοι ἣ ἐνδόντες σῴζεσθαι. In II 44,1, omit the comma 
after rpagévrec, and, for τὸ δ᾽ εὐτυχές read τόδ᾽ εὑτνχές. 


47. Die quellen des Diodoros in sechzehnten buche. H. Adams. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Haake (De Duride, Samio Diodori auctore), Adams, 
as the result of an extended analysis (34 pp.), decides that Duris was the 
principal authority followed by Diodoros in his sixteenth book, though Ephoros 
and Timaios were also largely employed. The article is followed by an 
appendix on the chronology of Diodoros. 


48. Zu den griechischen Orakeln. A. Ludwich. A few conjectures, refer- 
ring to the editions of G. Wolff and Henders. 


49. Zum Platoniker Tauros. C, Baumker. A brief note. 


50. Zur geschichte der tiberlieferung griechischer metriker. P. Egenolf. 
A review of Studemund’s Anecdota varia Graeca, of which E. gives a very 
favorable criticism. 


51. Catena = Calumniator. W. Roscher, Wurzen. In the Jahrbtcher for 
1885, page 379, Roscher proposed to emend Cic. pro Mur. 20, 42 by reading 
calumniatorum for catenarum ; this emendation he now supports by passages 
from Ammianus Marc. XV 3, 4, and XIV 5, 8. 
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52. Romulusdata. G. F. Unger, Wiirzburg. A refutation of Soltau’s theory, 
particularly his most recent advancement of it in Philologus XLV, pp. 439 ff. 


53. Dierdmischen schaltjahre. W. Soltau, Zabern im Elsasz. An attempt 
to show that in the tetraeteris of the Roman calendar, with the years con- 
sisting of 355, 377, 355. 378 days, the even years before Christ were the inter- 
calated years, whilst the odd ones were ordinary years. 


54. Zu Terentius. H. Gilbert, Meiszen. On Andr. 315, Ad. 125. 
5s. Zu Horatius. C. Nauck, Kénigsberg (Neumark). A defense of the 
accepted reading of Od. I 13, 2, and Sat. 11 5, 59. 


56. Zu den textesquellen des Silius Italicus. G. Wartenberg. This treats 
of a MS of Silius long known to be in the library of the Propaganda and 
examined by W. It contains Pun. IIT 331 to XVII 2. 


E. B. Capp. - W. E. WATERS. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


MEISTERHANS, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften (Berlin, Weidmann, 1888), 
appears in a second edition, more than twice as bulky as the modest volume 
which had so remarkable a success three years ago. The book was timely ; 
hence its great vogue. Soon after its appearance, however, corrections and 
additions shot up on all sides, and murmurs were heard as to the incorrectness 
of the references, so that a new edition became necessary if the book was to 
hold its own. Into this new edition the results of the memorable reviews by 
Riemann and von Bamberg have been incorporated, as well as the valuable 
list of verbs by Lautensach. It is to be hoped that this laudable effort at com- 
pleteness has been accompanied by a careful verification of the references. 
One, at least, of these remains unchanged ; p. 214, 1. 5 from bottom, should be 
Hermes XVI, and not Hermes VI. In the syntactical part a number of new 
categories have been added, but the author has not done all that might have 
been done in the interpretation of the phenomena with special reference to 
the conditions of inscriptional style. Such points as the absence of opt. and 
ἀν from prose inscriptions, as the natural preponderance of ἐάν in legal 
documents, might have been multiplied, to the profit of the student of Attic 
Greek. 


TS 


We welcome the appearance of the third edition of BLass, Ueber die 
Aussprache des Griechischen (Berlin, Weidmann, 1888), which comes to us 
enriched with the results of recent investigation. Especially interesting are 
the contributions of Professor Psichari on the subject of the modern Greek 
pronunciation, which show the difference between the artificial pronunciation 
of the cultivated Hellenes of to-day, who have not learned that death is neces- 
sary to quickening, and the faithful tradition of the people, which must in the 
end prevail. 


In the Principles of Sound and Infiexion as illustrated in the Greek and Latin 
Languages (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press), Messrs. KING and CooKSON have 
produced a useful summary of the results of recent investigation in these 
subjects, and, knowing their public as they do, have taken all possible pains 
to make neogrammatical methods plain to what we must call the palaeo- 
grammatical mind. 


The first of GOMPERZ’s Platonische Aufsdtee is entitled Zur Zeitfolge Platon- 
ischer Schriften (Wien, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1887). In this interesting study the 
author undertakes to show that the Meno is not only younger than the Pro- 
tagoras, with which it has in common the themes of the teachableness of 
virtue and the failure of great statesmen to teach it, but younger also than 
the Gorgias, in which the latter chapter is handled with a bitterness and 
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an indignation that are foreign to the Meno and point to an earlier and less 
tranquil period. The theory of irony Gomperz refuses to accept. The milder 
tone of the Meno is due to Plato’s feeling that he has found a congenial home 
for the work of his life. From this point, then, at which the threads are knotted 
that run out from the Protagoras and the Gorgias, there goes forth another 
line and we have 

Protagoras Gorgias 


M τ 
Phaedo 


This Gomperz considers as established by the reference of Phaedo 72 E foll. 
to the reminiscence doctrine of Meno 81 A—a point made long ago by Schleier- 
macher and reinforced by Ueberweg and Siebeck. But what does the Phaedo 
postulate? The doctrine of ideas. And that the Phaedo cannot have been 
the first dialogue in which that doctrine was promulgated appears from the 
memorable words: ἃ θρυλοῦμεν ἀεὶ xré. (76 Ὁ). Now, the dialogues that treat 
of the doctrine of ideas fully enough to come into consideration are Phaedrus, 
Symposium, Republic, Parmenides and Sophist, and as to these, Gomperz 
reaches the conclusion that the Phaedo or the Republic, or both, must have 
preceded the Phaedrus. He then takes up the criteria of the language, 
and after emphasizing the importance of Dittenberger’s researches (see A. J. 
P. III 376), proceeds to supplement them, and arranges the Platonic Dialogues 
into two groups according to the entire absence of all three combinations ri 
fav, ye μήν, and ἀλλὰ... μήν, or the presence of all or any one of them. The 
general result is that the criteria of thought and the criteria of language coincide 
except in the case of the Phaedrus—an important exception, which can only 
be explained on the hypothesis that we have the Phaedrus in a second, revised 
edition. 


THE management of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY finds it neces- 
sary to repeat the statement (see Vol. VI, p. 398) that it does not guarantee 
reviews of books, no matter how important, nor does it undertake to return 
books that are not reviewed. The review department is necessarily restricted 
in space and quite unequal to the task of characterizing all current philological 
literature. It has therefore been thought better to give extended criticisms of 
a few books than meaningless notices of many. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 


furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Demosthenes. Onthe Crown. New York, Scribner & Welford, 1885. 116 
pp. 12mo,cl. 60 cts. 

Horace. Translations from Horace, with Notes, by Sir Stephen E. De 
Vere. New York, 7. Whittaker, 1888. 172 pp. 16mo,cl. 40 cts. 

Nepos (Corn.) Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, by Oscar Browning. 3d ed., 
rev. by W. Ralph Inge. New York, Afacmilian ὃ" Co., 1888. 16mo, cl. 60 cts. 

Plutarch’s Morals; Ethical Essays; Tr. with Notes and Index, by Arthur R. 
Shilleto. New York, Scribner & Welford, 1888. 408 pp. 1I2mo,cl. (Bohn’s 
Classical Lib.) $2. 

Quintilian. The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Q., with 
Notes by Η. 5. Frieze. New ed., rev. and improved. New York, Appéeion. 
294 pp. r2mo,cl. $1.40. 

Terence. Andria et heavton timorvmenos; ed. with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Andrew F. West. New York, Harper, 1888. c. ed. 39 -+ 265 pp. 
ramo. (Harper’s Classical Ser.) cl., $1.§0. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book 2, ed. by A. 5. Walpole. New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1888. 12-+98 pp. 16mo, cl. 40 cts. 


BRITISH. 


Bosworth (J.) A Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary. 8vo. 
Reeves and 7. 12s. 

Caesar. De Bello Civili, an Easy Abridgment of. By H. Awdry. Fcap, 
175 pp. Aivingtons. as. Od. 

Caesar. The Gallic War. Books1and 2. Edited by Chas. E. Moberley. 
8vo, 123 pp. Frowde. 2s. 

Cicero. De Oratore. Book 1. With Introduction and Notes by A. S. 
Wilkins. 2ded. 8vo. Oxford Warehouse. 75. 6d. 

Euripidis Heracleidae. Edit., with Introduction and Notes, by C. 8. Jerram, 
M.A. Part 1. Introduction and Text. Post 8vo. Oxford Warehouse. 3s. 

Herodotus, Euterpe: being the Second Book of the Famous History of 
Herodotus. Englished by R. R., 1584. Edit. by Andrew Lang. (Bib- 
liothéque de Carabas.) Vol. 2. Cr. 8vo. Vsti. 105. 

Livy. Book XXII. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. 
L. Ὁ. Dowdall. Post 8vo, 266 pp. Bell & Sons. 2s. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXII. With Introduction and Notes by M. T. Tatham, M. A. 
(Clarendon Press Series.) 8vo,148 pp. Frowde. 25. 6d. 

Mayhew (A. L.), and Skeat (ΝΥ. W.) A Concise Dictionary of Middle Eng- 
lish, from A, D, 1150 to 1580. Post 8vo, 286 pp. . Frowde. 2s. 6d. 
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Ovid. Fasti. Books 1 and 2, with English Notes, by F. A. Paley. 3d ed., 
revised. (Cambridge Texts.) 12mo, 144 pp. Sell & Sons. 25. 

Books 3 and 4, with English Notes, by F. A. Paley. 3d ed., revised. 
(Cambridge Texts.) r2mo,154 pp. Sell & Sons. 2s. 

Raven (J. H.) Latin Exercises in the Oratio Obliqua. Fcap, 95 pp. iv- 
étngtons. 15. 6d. 

Rig Veda Sanhita: A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit by H. H. Wilson. Edited by E. B. Cowell and 
W. F. Webster. Vol. 5. 8vo. TZyi#bner. 215. 

Virgil. Aeneid IV, with Notes by H.M. Stephenson. Macmillan, 15. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book 3. With Introduction, Notes, εἰς. by J. Mar- 
shall. r12mo. Frowde, 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Book 4. (Elementary Classics.) 18mo,106 pp. Afac- 
millan. 15. 6d. 

Book 5, with Map. (Rivingtons’ Greek Texts, 5.) 16mo, pp. 58-04. 
6d.—With Notes and Vocabulary. Aivingtons. 15. 

—— Hellenica. Books 1, 2. With Introduction and Notes by G. E. Under- 
hill, M.A. (Clarendon Press Series.) Fcap, 186 pp. Frowde. 45. 


FRENCH. 


Arrivet (A.) Dictionnaire frangais-japonais des mots usuels de la langue 
francaise. Reva avec soin par S. Oyamada. In-32. Tokyo, Ollendorff. Cart., 
6 fr. 

Gieben (J. A.) Dictionnaire des termes difficiles de la langue francaise qui 
entrent beaucoup dans le discours. Texte francais-allemand, Gr. in-8. 
Schmidt. 6 fr. 25. 

Groff (F.) Contes arabes, extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale. 
In-8. Autographié. eroux. Cart., 5 fr. 

Groff (W. N.) Etude sur le papyrus d’Orbiney. In-4. Autographié. 
Leroux. 12 fr. 

Paris (Gaston). Manuel d’ancien francais. La littérature francaise au 
moyen Age (XI-XIV siécle). In-12. Hachette. 2 fr. 80. 

Vicakhadatta. Le Sceau de Rakchasa (Moudrarakchasa). Drame sanscrit 
en sept actes et un prologue. Traduit sur la derniére édition par Victor Henry. 
In-18. Maisonneuve. § fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. 2 Bd., 4 Hft. gr. 8. Breslau, 

Koebner. m. 1.80. (2 Bd. cplt. m. 9.60.) Inhalt: De Q. Asconii Pediani 
fontibus ac fide, scripsit Dr. Carl Lichtenfeldt. 88 5. 
3 Bd.,ru.2 Hft. gr. 8. Breslau, Koebner. τὰ. 3.60. Inhalt: 1. De 
pontificum romanorum inde ab Augusto usque ad Aurelianum condicione 
publica, scripsit Dr. Paul Habel. 100 S.—2. Die Quellen v. Cicero’s Schrift 
de deorum natura. Von Gymn.-Oberlehr. Dr. Leop. Reinhardt. 68 5. m. 
1.60.—3 Hft. Inhalt: Arriani γῶν μετ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρον libri VII fragmenta, e 
codice vaticano rescripto, nuper iteratis curis lecto, ed. Ric. Reitzenstein. 
465. m1. 

Aeschylos’ Perser, erklart L. Schiller. 2 Aufil., bearb. v. Dr. C. Conradt. 
gr. 8, 1535. Berlin, Wetduann. τα. 1.50, 
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Archiv f. slavische Philologie. Unter Mitwirkg. v. A. Briickner, J. Gebauer, 
C. Jirecek, etc., hrsg. v. V. Jagic. 11 Bd.,4 Hfte. gr. 8,1 Hft.160S. Berlin, 
Wetdmann. m. 20. 

f. das Studium der neueren Sprachen ἃ. Litteraturen. Hrsg. v. Ludw. 
Herrig. 81 u. 82 Bd.,a 4 Hfte. gr. 8,81 Bd. u.2 Hft.240S. Braunschweig, 
Westermann. ἃ Bd. m. 6. 

Asmus (Rud.) Quaestiones Epicteteae. gr. 8, vii, 51 5. Freiburg-i-B., 
Mohr. τῇ. 1.50. 

Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie. 
Verdffentlicht v. E. Stenzel. 73-76 Hft. gr. 8. Marburg, Zlwert’s Verl. 
m. 12. Inhalt: 73. Die Traiume in den altfranzésischen Karls- ἃ. Arthus- 
Epen. Von Rich. Mentz. 107 5. πὶ. 2.80.—74. Das Personal-Pronomen im 
Altprovenzalischen v. Wilh. Bohnhardt. iv, 136 5. τὰ. 3.60.—75. Das Ross in 
den altfranzdsischen Arthus- u. Abenteur-Romanen. Von Adf. Kitze. 48 S. 
ΤΩ. 1.20,—76. Li tornoiemenz Antecrit v. Huon de Mery, nach den Hand- 
schriften du Paris, London u. Oxford neu hrsg. v.Geo. Wimmer. 172 5. m. 4.40. 

Auswahl hebriischer Classiker. Mit den Glossen von Luzzatto, nebst 
Einleitg., Bibliographie u. Textvariationen versehen v. Sam. Philipp. 1 Thl. 
gr.8,128S. Lemberg. Wien, Lippe. τὰ. 2. 

Bachmann (Johs.) Die Philosophie ἃ. Neopythagoreers Secundus. gr. 8, 68 
u.97S. Berlin, Alayer & Afdller. τὰ. 9. 

Bartholomae (Chr.) Beitrige zur Flexionslehre der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, insbesondere der arabischen Dialekte. [Aus dem XXIX Bd. der 
Zeitschr. f. vergleich. Sprachforschg. abgedr. u. τὰ. ausfithrl. Indices versehen.] 
gr. 8, viii, 197 85. Guitersloh, Beriéelsmann. τὰ. 5. 

Becher (Ferd.) Ub. den Sprachgebrauch d. Caelius. gr. 4,41 5. Llfeld. 
Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. 1.25. 

Beitrige, Gdttinger, zur deutschen Philologie. Hrsg. v. Mor. Heyne u. 
Wilh. Miller. III. gr. 8. Paderborn, /. Schoningh. τὰ. 1.40 (I-III, m. 4.60.) 
Inhalt: Uber syntaktische Mittel d. Ausdrucks im althochdeutschen Isidor u. 
den verwandten Sticken. Von Dr. Henry Seedorf. 88 5. 
zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, hrsg. v. Adb. Bezzenberger. 
14 Bd., 4 Hfte. gr. 8,1 u. 2 Hft. 180 5. Gédttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht i 
Verl, τὰ. 10. 

Beyte (Frdr.) Quaestiones Appuleianae. Diss. gr. 8,67S. Leipzig, Facé. 
τῇ. 1.50. 

Bibliotheca philologica classica. Beiblatt zum Jahresbericht tb. die Fort- 
schritte der class. Alterthumswissenschaft. 15 Jahr.1888. 4 Hfte. gr. 8, 1 Hft. 
93S. Berlin, Calvary & Co. τὰ. 6. 

Blase (H.) Geschichte d. Irrealis im Lateinischen, zugleich e. Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis d. afrikan. Lateins. gr. 8, iv, 79S. Erlangen, Deichert. m. 2. 

Blass (Frdr.) Ob. die Aussprache d. Griechischen. 3, umgearb. Aufl. gr. 
8, vili, 150 5. Berlin, Wetdmann. τὰ. 3.50. 

Boltz (Aug.) Hellenisch die allgemeine Gelehrtensprache der Zukunft. gr. 
8, x, 325 5. Leipzig, Friedrich. τὰ. 6. 

Brambs (Geo.) Ub, Citate u. Reminiszenzen aus Dichtern bei Lucian u. 
einigen spateren Schriftstellern. gr. 8, 83S. Eichstatt, Sti//krauth. τὰ. 2. 

Brandenburger (Jul.) De Antiphontis Rhamnusii tetralogiis. gr. 4, 20S. 
Schneidemithl. Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. --- 75. 
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Braune (Wilh.) Althochdeutsches Lesebuch, zusammengestellt u. m. Glossar 
versehen. 3 Aufl. gr. 8, viii,141S. Halle, Miemeyer. m. 4. 

Brinkmann (Bernh.) De Antiphontis oratione de choreuta commentatio 
philologica. Diss. gr. 8,78 5. Jenae. Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. 1.50. 

Brugmann (Karl). Elements of the comparative grammar of the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages. I. Introduction and phonology. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Jos. Wright, Ph. D. gr. 8, xx, 562 S. Strassburg, 7r#éner. geb. πὶ. 18. 

Brugsch (Heinr.) Religion u. Mythologie der alten Aegypter. Nach den 
Denkmiailern bearb. 2 Halfte, mit 45 Holzschn. gr. 8, xxvi u. S. 281-758. 
Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verl. τα. 10 (cplt. m. 16). 

Bohler (G.) u. Zachariae (Th.) Ub. das Navasfhasankacharita d. Padma- 
gubta od. Parimala. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex-8, 50 5. 
Wien, Zempsky in Comm. τὰ. —80. 

Bittner (C.G.) Sprachfthrer f. Reisende in Damaraland. [Aus “ Zeitschr. 
f. afrikan. Sprachen.”] gr. 8, 45S. Berlin, Asher & Co. m. 1.50. 

Cicero’s ausgewahlte Briefe. Fir den Schulgebrauch erklart v. Jos. Frey. 
1 Aufl. gr. 8, viii, 254 S. Leipzig, Zeudner. τὰ. 2.25. 

Comicorum atticoram fragmenta. Ed. Thdr. Kock. Vol. III. Novae 
comoediae fragmenta. Pars. 2, Comicorum incertae aetatis fragmenta. Frag- 
menta incertorum poetarum. Indices. Supplementa. gr. 8, xix, 766 S. 
Leipzig, Teubner. τὰ. 16 (cplt. m. 48). 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca edita consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum regiae borussicae. Vol. XVII. gr. 8. Berlin, G. Reimer. m. 10. 
Inhalt: Johannis Philoponi in Aristotelis physicorum libros V posteriores com- 
mentaria, ed. Hieron. Vitelli. S. 495-997. 

Commentationes philologae quibus Ottoni Ribbeckio.. . congratulantur disci- 
puli Lipsienses. gr. 8, ἱν, 5657 9. Leipzig, Zeudner. τὰ. 12. 

Corpus antiquissimorum poetarum Polniae latinorum usque ad Joa. Cocha- 
novium. Editio academiae litterarum Cracoviensis, Vol. III. gr.8. Krakau, 
Friedlein. τὰ. 6. (II et III, m. 10.) Inhalt: Andreae Cricii carmina, ed., prae- 
fatione instruxit, adnotationibus illustravit Casimirus Morawski. lxiii, 302 S. 
glossariorum latinorum a Gust. Loewe incohatum, auspiciis societatis 
litterarum regiae saxonicae, composuit, recensuit, ed. Geo. Goetz. Vol. II. 
gr. 8. Leipzig, Zeubner. τὰ. 20. Inhalt: Glossae latinograecae et graeco- 
latinae, edd. Geo. Goetz et Ghold. Gundermann. Accedunt minora utriusque 
linguae glossaria. Adiectae sunt tres tabulae phototypicae. xlvii, 597 S. 

Corpusculum poesis epicae graecae ludibundae. Fasc. I. 8. Leipzig, Zesdner, 
τη. 3. (I et II, m. 6.) Inhalt: Parodorum epicorum graecorum et Archestrati 
reliquiae, recognovit et enarravit Paulus Brandt. Accedunt addenda ad fasc. I. 
x, 228 S. 

Cosijn (P. J.) Altwestsichsische Grammatik. gr. 8, viii, 20r u. vii, 208 S. 
Haag, Mijhoff. τὰ. 12. 

Crinagorae Mytilenaei epigrammata, ed., prolegomenis, commentario, verbo- 
ram indice illustravit Max Rubensohn. gr. 8,154 5. Berlin, Mayer & Miller. 
m. 3. 

Damocratis poetae medici fragmenta selecta, edente Guil. Studemund. στ. 
4.33 5. Breslau, Koebner. τὰ. 1. 

Decurtins (C.) Ratoromanische Chrestomathie. 1 Bd. Surselvisch, Sub- 
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selvisch, Sursettisch. 1 Lfg. Das XVII Jahrh. [Aus “ Roman. Forschgn.”] 
gr. 8, xii, 208 5. Erlangen, Detchert. τα. 8. 

Delbriick (B.) Syntaktische Forschungen. 5 Bd. Altindische Syntax. gr. 
8, xxi, 634 5. Halle, Buckhandlg. d. Waisenhauses. m.15. (1- 5, τὰ. 28.90.) 

Dinarchiorationes, adiectis Demadis qui fertur fragmentis ὑπὲρ τῆς δωδεκαετίας, 
iterum ed. Frdr. Blass. 8, xxiv,9§ 5. Leipzig, Zesbner. m. 1. 

Durr. Das Leben Juvenals. 4,305. Ulm. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20. 

Einzelbeitrige zur allgemeinen ἃ. vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft. 4 
Hft. gr. 8. Leipzig, Friedrich. τὰ. 12. (1-4, m. 36.) Inhalt: Ueber die 
Wechselbeziehungen der agyptischen, indoeuropdischen u. semitischen Ety- 
mologie v. Carl Abel. 1 Hft. S, 1-168. 

Ephemeris epigraphica, corporis inscriptionum latinarum supplementum, 
edita jussu instituti archaeologici romani cura Th. Mommseni, I. B. Rossii, O. 
Hirschfeldi. Vol. VII, Fasc. 1 et 2. gr. 8. Berlin, G. Reimer. τὰ. 8. Inhalt: 
Jo. Schmidt, additamenta altera ad corporis vol. VIII. iv, 271 S.m.2 Karten. 

Fedde (Frdr.) Der Finfkampf der Hellenen. gr. 4, 40 5. Leipzig, 
Fock, τὰ. 2. 

Fick (Ε.) E. jainistische Bearbeitung der Sagara-Sage. gr. 8, xxiii, 29 8. 
Kiel, Haeselers Verl., 1889. m. 2. 

Fischer (Bernard). Hebriische Unterrichtsbriefe. 2-5 Lfg. gr. 8, S. 33-96. 
Leipzig, C. 4. Koch. ἃ τα. —75. 

Fleischer (H. L.) Kleinere Schriften. Gesammelt, durchgesehen ἃ. vermehrt. 
2 Bd.,2 Thle. gr. 8,796S. Leipzig, Hirse/, m.20. (1 u. 2, m. 44.) 

Forcellini (Aegid.) totius latinitatis lexicon. Pars altera sive onomasticon 
totius latinitatis, opera et studio Dr. Vine. De-Vit lucubratum. Distr. 32. στ. 
4, 4 Bd. S. 81-160, Prati. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort. m.2.50. (1-32, τὰ. 79.) 

Forschungen, romanische. Hrsg. v. Karl Wollmdller. 4 Bd. 1 Hft. gr. 8, 
218S. Erlangen, Detchert. τὰ. 8. 

—— dasselbe. 6 Bd.,1 Hft. gr. 8,138S. Ebd. m. 5. 

Frobeen (Carl). Quaestionum Plinianarum specimen. Diss. gr. 8, go S. 
KSnigsberg, Kock. τὰ. 1.50. " 

Gabelentz (Geo. v.der). Beitrige zur chinesischen Grammatik. Die Sprache 
ἃ, Cuang-Tsi. [Aus “Abhandlgn. d. k. sachs. Gesellsch. d. ἮΝ 155. Lex.-8, 
60S. Leipzig, Hirzel, τὰ. 4. 

Geiger (Wilh.) Elementarbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache. Grammatik, Lese- 
stiicke u. Glossar. gr. 8, vii, 170S. Munchen, Aaiser. πὶ. 6. 

Gerber (A.) et Greef(A.) Lexicon Taciteum. Fasc. VII. gr. 8, 5. 705-816. 
Leipzig, 7Zeudner. ἃ τὰ. 3.60. 

Germania. Vierteljahrsschrift f. deutsche Alterthumskunde. Begrindet v. 
Frz, Pfeiffer. Hrsg. v. Karl Bartsch u. Otto Behagel. 33 Jahrg. Neue Reihe 
21 Jahrg. 1888. 4 Hfte. gr. 8,1 Hft.128S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. τὰ. 15. 

Gomperz (Thdr.) Zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. Ein Beitrag zur Kritik u. Erklarg. 
der Capitel I-VI. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d.k. Akad. d. ΝΥ 155. Lex.-8, 42 5. 
Wien, Zempsky in Comm. m.—70. 

Nachlese zu den Bruchstiicken der griechischen Tragiker. Kritisch u. 
exeget. Bemerkgn. [Aus “Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 52 S. 
Wien, Zempsky in Comm. τὰ, —8o. 

Grimm (Jac) u. Grimm (Wilh.) Deutsches Wérterbuch. Fortgesetzt v. 

Mor. Heyne, Rud. Hildebrand, Matth. Lexer, Karl Weigand u. Emst 
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Walcker. 12 Bd.,2 Lfg. Bearb. v. Dr. Ernst Wilcker. Lex.-8, 5. 193-384. 
Leipzig, Hirze/. ἃ τὴ. 2. 

Grodber (Gust.) Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, unter Mitwirkg. v. 
29 Fachgenossen hrsg. von G.G. 3 Lfg. gr. 8,1 Bd. xii u. S. 513-353, m. 4 
Taf. u. 13 Karten. Strassburg, 7rddner. τὰ. 6. (1 Bd. cplt. m. 14.) 

Haase (A.) Franzdsische Syntax d. XVII Jahrhunderts. gr. 8, vi, 286 5. 
Oppein, Franck. τὰ. 7. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft in systematischer Dar- 
stellung m. besond. Ricksicht auf Geschichte u. Methodik der einzelnen Dis- 
ziplinen. Hrsg. v. Iwan Miller. στα Halbbd. gr. 8,56 Bd., τ Abth., vii, 337 
9. Nordlingen, Beck. τὰ. 5.50. (1-9 u. 11, m. 56.50.) 

Halfmann (Herm.) Beitrage zur Syntax der hebriaischen Sprache. 1 Stiick. 
4,x, 33S. Wittenberg, Wunschmann. τὰ. 2. 

Halpert (Dav.) Der “Neid” der griechischen Gdtter. Eine psycholog. 
Studie. στ, 8, 16 5. Breslau, Zimmer. m.— 40. 

Hartel (Wilh. v.) Kritische Versuche zur funften Dekade d. Livius. [Aus 
** Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] gr. 8,80 5. Wien, 7Zempsky in Comm. 
m. 1.20. 

Hecht (Max). Die griechische Bedeutungslehre. Eine Aufgabe der klass. 
Philologie. gr. 8, vi, 166S. Leipzig, Zesbner. m. 4.40. 

Hess (J. J.) Der demotische Roman v. Stne Ha-m-us. Text, Ubersetzg., 
Commentar ἃ. Glossar, nebst e. Verzeichniss demot. ἃ. der ihnen entsprech. 
hierat. u. hieroglyph. Schriftzeichen. gr. 8, 18 u. 205 autagr. S. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs Verl. τὰ. 14. 

Hirzel (Rud.) Ub. die Stellung der classischen Philologie in der Gegenwart. 
Geh. in Jena am 5 Mai 1888, gr. 8,35 5. Leipzig, Hirse/. m.—60. 

Hoerschelmann (W.) E. Griechisches Lehrbuch der Metrik. gr. 8, 75 S. 
Dorpat. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ. 2. 

Hoffmann (Otto). De mixtis graecae linguae dialectis. gr.8,72S. Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeckh & Ruprecht? s Verl. τὰ. 1.60. 

Homer's Iliade. Erklart v. J. U. Faesi. 1 Bd. Gesang I-VI. 7 Aufl.v. F. 
R. Franke. Mit 1 Karte v. H. Kiepert. gr. 8, vi, 281 5. Berlin, Weidmann. 
m. 1.80. 

Hosius (Carl). Apparatus criticus ad Juvenalem, collegit et excussit C. H. 
gr. 8,118 S. Bonn, Cohen & Sohn. τη. 3. 

Jacobson (Max.) De fabulis ad Iphigeniam pertinentibus. Diss. gr. 8, 
54S. Ké6nigsberg, Xoch. m. 1. 

Jahresbericht iib. die Fortschritte der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
begriindet v. Conr. Bursian, hrsg. v. Prof. Iwan Miller. 16 Jahrg. 1888. Neue 
Folge, 8 Jahrg., §4-57 Bd., 12 Hfte. gr. 8,1 Hft.6% B. Berlin, Calvary S 
Co. Subscr.-Pr. m. 30; Ladenpr. m. 36. 

Institutionum graeca paraphrasis Theophilo antecessori vulgo tributa, ad 
fidem librorum manu scriptorum rec., prolegomenis, notis criticis instruxit E. 
C. Ferrini. Accedit epistula C. E. Zachariae a Lingenthal. Cum versione 
Jatina. Pars II, Fasc. 2. gr. 8. Doppels. 304-352. Berlin, Calvary δ᾽ Co. m. 
4. (I-III, 2, m. 17.40.) 

Kaegi (Ad.) Zur priechischan Schulgrammatik. 2 Artikel. gr. 8, iii, 94 5. 
Berlin, Weidmann. τῇ. 1.50. 
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Kalb (Wilh.) Das Juristenlatein. Versuch e. Charakteristik auf Grund- 
lage der Digesten. 2 erweit. Aufl. gr. 8,895. Nurnberg, Ballhorn. τὰ. 3. 

Kampfhenkel (Otto). De Euripidis Phoenissis capita II. Diss. gr. 8, 46 
S. Berlin, &. Heinrich. τὰ. 1.20. 

Kluge (Frdr.) Angelsichsisches Lesebuch, zusammengestellt u. m. Glossar 
versehen. gr. 8, vi, 194S. Halle, Miemeyer. τὰ. 4.40. 

Kluge (Herm.) Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Ilias. gr. 8, viii, 220 5. 
Cothen, O. Schulze Verl. τὰ. 4.50. 

Koch (A.) Lateinisch-deutsches Taschenworterbuch. 4 Aufl. 16, v, 222 
u. Anh. 825. Berlin, Friedberg & Mode. τὰ. 1.25. 

Korting (Gust.) Encyklopadie u. Methodologie der englischen Philologie. 
gr. 8, xx, 464 58. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger. ma. 8. 

— der romanischen Philologie m. besond. Bericksicht. ἃ. Franzésischen u. 
Italienischen. Zusatzheft, Register ἃ. Nachtrige zu den Litteraturangaben. 
gr. 8,190S. Ebd. m.3. (I-III ἃ. Zusatzhft., m. 24.) 

Koschwitz (E.) Neufranzdsische Formenlehre, nach ihrem Lautstande dar- 
gestellt. gr. 8, 34S. Oppeln, Franck. τὰ. 1.60. 

Kraffert (H.) Neue Beitrage zur Kritik u. Erklarung lateinischer Autoren. 
4,18S. Leipzig, Fock in Comm. m.1. 

——~~Krebs-Allgayer. Antibarbarus. 6 Aufl., besorgt v. J. H. Schmalz. 7-10 
(Schluss-)Lfg. gr. 8,2 Bd. S. 129-700. Basel, Schwate. ἃ τι. 2. 

Krieger (Bogdan). Quibus fontibus Valerius Maximus usus sit in eis 
exemplis enarrandis, quae ad priora rerum romanarum tempora pertinent. 
Diss. gr. 8,81 5. Berlin, Mayer & Maller, τὰ. 1.50. 

Kromayer (Johs.) Die rechtliche Begriindung d. Principats. gr. 8, 58 5. 
Marburg, Zlwerfs Verl. τὰ. 1.20. 

Kuhnert (Frz.) Ub. einige Lautcomplexe d. Shanghai-Dialektes. [Aus 
" Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8,17 5. Wien, Zempsky in Comm. 
m. —40. 

Kurz (E.) <A. Ueber den Octavius ἃ. Minucius Felix, m.dem Text v. Cap. 
20-26 incl. B. Die Persius-Scholien nach den Bernerhandschriften. 11. Die 
Scholien zu Sat. II u. III, nebst dem Text v. Sat. IL u. ILI, nach Cod. Bern. 
257. gr. 8, vili,59S. Burgdorf, Langlois. τὰ. 1.20. 

Landgraf (Gust.) Untersuchungen zu Caesar u. seinen Fortsetzern, insbe- 
sondere ib. Autorschaft u. Komposition d. Bellum Alexandrinum u. Africanum. 
gr. 8,136S. Erlangen, Detchert. m. 3. ; 

Lattmann (Herm.) De coincidentiae apud’ Ciceronem vi atque usu. gr. 8, 
116 5. Gédttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprech’s Verl. τὰ. 2. 

Lehmann (Bruno). Quaestiones sacerdotales, Particula I. De titulis ad 
sacerdotiorum apud Graecos venditionem pertinentibus. Diss. gr. 8, 57 S. 
Konigsberg, Xochk. τῇ. 1.50. 

Leichsenring (Osc.) De metris graecis quaestiones onomatologae. Diss. 
gr. 8,48 5. Greifswald. Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. 1. 

Ley (Jul.) Hilfsbuch f. den lateinischen Unterricht. 1: Hft. gr.8. Mar- 
burg, Zlwert's Verl. τὴ. —60. 

Ludwich (Arth.) Commentatio in Joanne Philopono grammatico. gr. 4, 18 
S. Kénigsberg, Akadem. Buchhandlg.v. Schubert & Seidel, τα. —20. 

Lueneburg (Alb.) De Ovidio sui imitatore. Diss. gr. 8, 89 S. Jena, 
Pohkle, τὰ. 2. 
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Meisterhans (K.) Grammatik der attischen Inschriften. 2 verm. u. verb. 
Aufl. gr. 8, xii, 237 5. Berlin, Wedmann. m. 6.50. 

Menge (Rud.) et Preuss (Siegm.) Lexicon Caesarianum. Fasc. V. Lex.-8, 
Sp. 513-640. Leipzig, Teubner. ἃ m. 1.60. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s πὶ. Angabe simmtlicher 
Stellen. 2 ΤΊ. Lexikon zu den philosoph. Schriften. 2 ΗΠ. [Lfg. 5-8]. Lex.-8, 
S. 161-310. Jena, Fischer. ἃ τὰ. 8. 

Mie (Frdr.) Quaestiones agonisticae imprimis ad Olympia pertinentes. 
Commentatio. gr. 8,61 5. Rostock. Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. 1.20. 

Milkau (Frdr.) De Vellei Paterculi genere dicendi quaestiones selectae. 
Diss. gr.8,100S. Kénigsberg, Murmbergers Sort, τὰ 1. ‘ 

Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erherzog Rainer. Hrsg. u. 
red. v. Jos. Karabacek. 4 Bd. Mit 6 Taf.u.4 Textbildern. gr. 4, iv, 148 5. 
Wien, /1of- «. Staatsdruckerei. τὰ. 10. 

Miller (Max.). De Apollinaris Sidonii latinitate. Diss. gr. 8, 1045S. Halis 
Sax. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.50. 

~——Neue (Frdr.) Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. 2 Bd. Adjectiva, 
Numeralia, Pronomina, Adverbia, Prapositionen, Conjunctionen, Interjectionen. 
3, ginzlich neu bearb. Aufl. v. C. Wagener. 1 Lfg. Adjectiva, gr. 8, 64 S. 
Berlin, Calvary & Co, Subscr.-Pr.m. 1.50; Ladenpr. πὶ. 2. 

Neumann (Hyacinth). De futuri in priscorum Latinorum vulgari vel coti- 
diano sermone vi et usu. Particula I. Diss. gr. 8,61 ὃ. Breslau, λίγ. τὰ. 1. 

Néldeke (Thdr.) Persische Studien. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. 
Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 39S. Wien, Zempsky in Comm. m. —7O0. 

Opitz (Gust.) Scholiorum Aeschineorum qui fontes fuerint quaeve origo 
conlatis glossographis graecis exploratur. Pars I. gr. 4,195. Leipzig, Fock. 
m. --ο0. 

Oxé (Aug.) Prolegomena de carmine adversus Marcionitas. gr. 8, §1 S. 
Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. I. 

Petzke (Paul). Dicendi genus Tacitinum quatenus differat a Liviano. Diss. 
8, 80S. Kénigsberg, Kock. τα. 2. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift f. das class. Alterthum. Begrindet v. F. W. Schneide- 
win u.v. Leutsch. Hrsg. v. Otto Crusius. Neue Folge. 1 Bd. [Der ganzen 
Reihe 47 Βα] 4 Hfte. gr. 8,1 Hft.,1 Halfte 80S. Géttingen, Dreterich’s 
Verl, τὰ. 17. 

Piehl (Karl). Inscriptions hi¢roglyphiques recueillies en Europe et en 
Egypte. Publices, traduites et commentées. 2 partie: Commentaire. hoch 
4, iv, 139 S. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ. 28 (cplt. πὶ. 68). 

Pischel (Rich.) u. Geldner (Karl F.) Vedische Studien. 1 Hft. gr. 8, 130 
S. Stuttgart, Kohlkhammer. τὰ. 4.50. 

Platon’s Apologie, Kriton, Phaidon. Uebers. v. Herm. Zimpel. 8, 187 S. 
Breslau, Moywod. m.2; σοῦ. m. 3. 

Platonis Laches. Scholarum in usum ed. Jos. Kral. 8, xii, 36S. Wien u. 
Prag, Zempsky. m.—40. 

-——— Plautus (T. Maccius), Ausgewahlte Komédien. Erklairt v. Jul. Brix. 1 
Bdchn. Trinummus. 4 Aufl., umgearb. v. Max Niemeyer. gr. 8, vi, 149 5. 
Leipzig, Zeudbner. m. 1.20. 

Pétzl (Karl). Die Aussprache d. Lateinischen. gr. 8, 129 S. Leipzig, 
Friedrich. ™. 3. 
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Polybii historiae rec., apparatu critico instruxit Frdr. Hultsch. Vol. I, Ed. 
11. gr. 8, lxxiii, 339 S. Berlin, Weidmann. m. 4.50. 

Porta linguarum orientalium, inchoavit J. H. Petermann, continuavit Herm. 
L. Strack. Pars V. 8. Berlin, Reuther. m.7. Inhalt: Syrische Grammatik πὶ. 
Litteratur, Chrestomathie u. Glossar v. Dr. Eberh. Nestle. 2, verm. u. verb. 
Aufl. der brevis linguae syriacae grammatica. xiv, 19§ S. 

Posnansky (Herm.) De Nemeseos monumentis, Diss. gr. 8, 30S. Breslau, 
Kohler, τα. τ. 

Prel (Carl du). Die Mystik der alten Griechen. [Tempelschlaf, Orakel, 
Mysterien, Damon ἃ. Sokrates.] gr. 8, viii, 170 5. Leipzig, £. Giuncher. τὰ. 3. 

Pseudo-Castoris excerpta rhetorica, edita a Guil. Studemund. gr. 4, 20 S. 
Breslau, Xoebner. τῇ. —75. 

Reinisch (Leo.) Die Kafa-Sprache in Nordost- Afrika. I. [Aus “ Sitzungs- 
ber. ἃ. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 93S. Wien, Zempsky in Comm. τὰ. 1.50. 
II. [Aus “Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 138 5. Wien, 
Tempsky in Comm. τὰ. 2. (Lu. II, m. 3.50.) 
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I.—THE INTERPRETATION OF THE TIMAEUS. 
I, 


So entziickt uns denn auch in diesem Fall, wie in den Uebrigen, am Plato die 
heilige Scheu, womit er sich der Natur nahert, die Vorsicht womit er sie 
gleichsam nur umtastet und bei naherer Bekanntschaft vor ihr sogleich wieder 
zuricktritt, jenes Erstaunen, das, wie er selbst sagt, den Philosophen so gut 
kleidet.—GokTHE. 


Dans les développements qu’il y donne, il me permettra de regretter que 
la, comme i] lui arrive d’ordinaire en pareille matiére, il se soit trop asservi aux 
formes philosophiques du jour, et que... il ne perce pas d’outre en outre, une 
fois pour toutes, ces expressions vagues et vaines, ces metaphores abstraites 
qui donnent un air de réalité 4 ce qui n’est que le nuage subtilisé du raisonne- 
ment.—SAINTE-BEUVE. Review of Rémusat’s Saint Anselme. 


If Mr. Herbert Spencer should turn from a perusal of Archer- 
Hind’s deduction of the pantheistic idealism latent in the Timaeus 
to Jowett’s brilliant but somewhat elusive essay on the philosopher 
of the fourth century B. C., or to Grote’s faithful but barren sum- 
mary, he would probably be confirmed in a scepticism similar to 
that which he has publicly expressed regarding the multiple mean- 
ings of Sanscrit roots. A work that, after exercising the ingenuity 
of commentators for two thousand years, still presents such Protean 
aspects to three disciplined modern minds, can hardly, he would 
argue, have contained any very definite or profitable meaning from 
the start. And his readers would doubtless readily acquiesce in 
this easy view. But those who, like Coleridge,’ “have no insight 
into the possibility of a man so eminently wise, using words with 
such half-meanings to himself as must perforce pass into no mean- 


1 Biog. Lit. chap. XII. 
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ing to his readers,” will be inclined to examine the conditions of 
the problem more closely and see whether they have ever really 
been complied with. The Timaeus isan admittedly obscure work, 
covering a vast range of topics, and composed in a style that com- 
bines many of the special peculiarities of poetry and philosophy. 
Much of its matter is obviously allegorical. Much of its expres- 
sion is certainly colored by allusion to other utterances of Plato 
and his contemporaries. The full significance of such a compo- 
sition can never be expressed in a series of metaphysical formulas, 
however happy. It can never be adequately rendered by mere 
literal translation into the misleading connotations of an alien 
vocabulary. It cannot be brought out by epigrammatic contrasts 
between the guesses of the primitive philosopher and the verified 
knowledge of the modern man of science. The work must be 
replaced in the medium where it grew. Its thought and feeling © 
must be viewed through the moral, literary and religious atmos- 
phere of its time. And all in its expression that strikes oddly on 
unfamiliar ears must be interpreted by definite and detailed com- 
parison with other writings of the same author and age. It is not 
claimed that the following paper realizes this high ideal of an 
adequate historical, literary and psychological interpretation of 
Plato’s great philosophic poem. My object is merely to avail 
myself of the occasion of the publication of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
convenient edition, in order to offer the English student of the 
three interpretations now open to him, some further aids to a full 
enjoyment and appreciation of a much neglected masterpiece. 
Of the three commentators referred to, Grote alone has assigned 
' due weight to the influence of Plato’s preconceived moral and 
religious ideas on his scientific statements. Jowett alone has 
brought out the fluid and purely literary character of many utter- 
ances which Grote accepts in bald literalness, and Mr. Archer- 
Hind allegorizes for the purpose of metaphorical construction. 
Mr. Archer-Hind alone has attempted to exhibit the philosophic 
framework which Plato has clothed with Pythagorean poetry and 
fourth-century science. For this he deserves all credit. But his 
exposition is based on the fatal misconception of the Hegelian 
school, that great works of the human spirit, whether in literature, 
art or action, can be adequately accounted for by abstract formulas. 
Instead of allowing the Timaeus to grow out of the dominant 
feelings, beliefs and literary methods of Plato's maturest time, he 
pieces it together out of a series of metaphysical propositions. 
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Each of the three chief pre-Socratics is made the symbol of an 
idea that is to be ingeniously dovetailed into the final formula of 
a Platonic creed. ‘And now,” he says (Introd. p. 12), “νὰ have 
lying before us the materials out of which, with the aid of a hint 
or two gained from Sokrates, Plato was to construct an idealistic 
philosophy.”’' But asa matter of fact the extant fragments of 
these philosophers do not supply us with such materials. Neither 
Mr. Archer- Hind, nor Zeller, nor Lassalle, nor anybody else, really 
knows whether Heracleitus’ fire was a symbol or an element. We 
do not know the relative importance in Parmenides’ doctrine 
of Being, of merely imaginative Pantheism on the one hand, 
and of the logical ambiguity of the copula on the other... We 
are quite unable to reconstruct the true order of the cycles in 
-Empedocles’ Sphaerus, and we do not really know what Anaxa- 
goras meant by his νοῦς. Plato makes these writers, as he does 
Protagoras, Gorgias, and Socrates, the dramatic mouthpieces of 
ideas he wishes to bring on the stage. It is impossible to say how 
far these ideas were really involved in their writings, how far they 
were due to the interpretative ingenuity of the Sophists and popu- 
lar teachers, how far to the still subtler ingenuity of Plato himself. 
We can only do as Plato does, “let them go since they are absent,” 
and take up the problems of the dialogues ourselves. 

The abstract method, however, treats the chief dialogues as it 
does the pre-Socratic thinkers. Each is made the representative 
of one generalized barren thought, and these thoughts are then 
ingeniously combined in the framework of the Timaeus. The 
Sophist, we are told, frees us from ideas of relation, the Philebus 
from ideas of evil; the Theaetetus teaches us that material objects 
are the perceptions of finite souls. Even if we concede these more 
than dubious propositions to be true, this is to make literary criti- 
cism very easy. The Sophist and the Theaetetus, to any one who 
takes them in their entirety, are an effort to free Athenian dialectic 
from the logical cavils based, or assumed to be based, on the 
alternative philosophies of Being and Becoming. The Philebus 


1 This is the old method of Diogenes Laertius: Μίξιν re ἐποιήσατο τῶν τε 
Ἡρακλειτείων λόγων καὶ Πυϑαγορικῶν καὶ Σωκρατικῶν. 

*Mr. Archer-Hind apparently does not think that the ambiguity of the 
copula, the relation of eivac to ὄντα, expressions like ὄντως and τῷ ὄντι, and 
similar verbal trifles, have anything to do with that philosophy of Being among 
the Greeks, wherewith Hobbes, Bentham, Buckle, Mill, and Matthew Arnold 
have made merry. 
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is an attempt to refute a merely hedonistic ethic by means of a 
close psychological analysis of pleasure and pain, and by bringing 
the idea of good in human life into correlation with our concep- 
tions of the order, design, and harmony of the cosmos. ΑἹ] these 
dialogues and many others are marked by a bitter polemic against 
materialism and ethical and religious scepticism. In order to 
express the heart and mind of Plato, then, as revealed in these 
writings, we must say, not that he undertook to reconcile Being 
and Becoming, which means just nothing, but that he endeavored 
to cut a clear path for logic through the maze of quibbles that the 
Sophists and clever young Athenians had created by playing with 
the catchwords of current philosophies. We must say, not that 
he undertook to construct a system of Pantheistic idealism, but 
that he employed all the resources of his consummate literary skill 
alternately in persifiage of dogmatic materialism and in lofty 
reprobation of outworn and immoral orthodoxies; not that he 
made the idea of Good the summum genus of a scheme of ideas, 
but that he intentionally confounded his highest ethical aspira- 
tions with his most beautiful cosmological imaginings, by symboliz- 
ing in the one word τἀγαθόν his ideal of a reorganized society 
disciplined and guided for good, and his vision of the ungrudging 
goodness that created the heavens and the earth: L’amor che 
muove sl sole 4 l'altre stelle. In short, before attempting to 
expound a systematic Platonism, we must recognize, and through- 
out our exposition we must bear in mind, that in Plato the instinct 
of metaphysical construction was controlled by two instincts at 
least equally strong, the fiery zeal of the moral reformer and the 
consummate skill of the literary artist. The form of expression and 
its ethical suggestions to other minds are quite as important to 
Plato as the thought. When Aristotle wrote the characteristic 
words δεῖ μὲν οὖν σκοπεῖν καὶ τὸ πῶς δεῖ λέγειν περὶ ἕκαστον, οὗ μὴν μᾶλλόν 
γε ἣ τὸ πῶς ἔχει (Met. 1030a, 27), he doubtless had his teacher in 
mind, whose principle and practice are expressed in the no less 
characteristic saying τὸ μὴ καλῶς λέγειν ob μόνον εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο πλημμελές, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ κακόν τι ἐμποιεῖ ταῖς ψυχαῖς (Phaedo 115 E). 

This constant concern for the ethical suggestions of his language 
is too often overlooked by the interpreters of Plato. It is because, 
as Protagoras says,' it is safer for our whole lives to assert that 
some pleasures are good and others bad; it is because the law- 
giver by custom, praise and argument must persuade the youth 


1 Protag. 351 Ὁ. 
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that the seeming delightfulness of wrongdoing is a delusion (Leges 
662 C); it is for these reasons, and not through logical confusion, 
as Grote thinks, that Plato in the Philebus insists on fastening the 
epithets false and true to pleasures, and refuses to employ “the 
utilitarian formula that pleasure gua pleasure is the good. In 
these matters he thinks first of what it is best and safest to say, 
and secondly of what we actually believe or can demonstrate.’ 
In fact, in default of proof, he would venture én’ ἀγαθῷ ψεύδεσθαι 
πρὸς τοὺς νέους (Laws 663 D), regardless of Aristotle’s warning that 
the simple truth is best not only for knowledge but for practice.’ 
Again, the would-be systematic expositor of Plato must beware 
lest his system lead him to exaggerate the dogmatism of his 
author. Cicero was nearly rightin claiming Plato for an Academic 
Sceptic. It was only in essential matters of morals and religion 
that, like his great Roman admirer, he bade that froward academy 
be silent.” The contents of dogmatic Platonism may almost be 
summed up in the single sentence ὡς χρὴ φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ ἀρετῆς ἐπιμε- 
AeioOa.* He will not insist on the doctrine of ἀνάμνησις and innate 
mathematical ideas.* The supra-cosmic vision of the Phaedrus is 
perhaps a jest.‘ God only knows the truth of the conceptions 
shadowed forth by the image of the quadripartite line and the 
strange prisoners of the cave.’ No sensible man will insist on the 
details of the eschatology of the Phaedo (114 D). The assurance 
of a God were needful to define with confidence the mortal and 
immortal part of the soul.* The constitution of the Republic 
and Laws may be the true one, but we can say only that it is at 
least consistently worked out in conformity with a rational ideal.’ 
But amid all these doubts he never wavers in his conviction, that 
from thinking we ought to combat ignorance by strenuous effort, 
we shall be better and braver and less slothful than if we believe 
that it is not possible to find out nor needful to seek what 
we do not know.”® And he is as certain that morality is of the 


1 Philebus 28 E, οὐκ ἄλλως ἔγωγ᾽ dv ποτε περὶ αὑτῶν... εἴποιμι οὐδ᾽ av δοξάσαιμε; 
cf. Sophist 265 DE, Laws 662-63. 

?Eth. Nicom. X 1, 4. 

°De Leg. 1, 39: Perturbatricem autem harum omnium rerum Academiam, 
hanc ab Arcesila et Carneade recentem, exoremus ut sileat. 

4Euthyd. 275 A; cf. 278 D. 


> Meno 86 B. 
® Phaedr. 265 C, τὰ μὲν ἀλλα τῷ ὄντι παιδιᾷ πεπαΐῖσθαι. 
1 Repub. 517 Β. 8 Tim. 72 D. 


9 Leges 812 A; cf. 64t D, 799 D. 1 Meno 86 BC. 
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nature of things, and that the just life is the happy life, as he is of 
the existence of the island of Crete.’ 

But the maintenance of these two simple articles of faith brought 
him into conflict with two of the leading tendencies of his time: 
(1) Misology or logical scepticism engendered by the misdirected 
dialectical ingenuity caricatured in the Euthydemus and analyzed 
in the Parmenides, Theaetetus, and Sophist.? (2) Practical ethical 
scepticism as exhibited by Thucydides’ aristocrats and defended 
by crude interpretations of materialistic philosophies of nature.” 
Now, there is an element of truth in these philosophies of relativism 
and nature which Plato, for ethical and artistic reasons, attacked so 
bitterly—an element on which it is unnecessary to dwell after 
Grote’s wearisome insistence—and Plato’s own systematic thinking 
often brought him dangerously near his antipodes. His method 
in such cases is either to restate what seems true in the offensive 
doctrine, in an exactly reversed terminology, wresting the language 
of his opponents to higher uses,‘ or to take refuge in the dream- 
land of myths. This is not the place to examine his dialectic from 
this point of view and show in detail how his paradoxical doctrine 
of ideas, so great a stumbling-block to those who do not recognize 
that it is the only alternative to a solution that Plato was resolved 
to reject at all costs, is logically simply a consistent reversal of the 
extremest form of associationist nominalism. Nor is there space 
to show how his ethic escapes the hedonistic calculus of the Pro- 
tagoras only by Schopenhauer’s pessimistic device of denying 
all positive value as pleasure to the satisfactions of our animal 
nature, of the appetite for life.° 

But in order to understand the Timaeus, it is necessary to show 
how his preconceived ethical and religious notions, and his aver- 
sion to the form even more than to the substance of the materialism 
of Democritus, would color any picture he might attempt to draw 
of the universe as it appeared to the imperfect science of the fourth 
century B.C. For the Timaeus is to be studied as a great scien- 
tific poem, a hymn of the universe, rather than as a masterpiece 
of metaphysical exposition. It or not “the focus to which the 

\: 

1 Leges 662 B. δ Repub. 538, 539 BC; Phaedo, 89 C, go C. 

3 Nubes 1427, σκέψαι δὲ τοὺς ἀλεκτρυόνας καὶ τἄλλα τὰ βοτὰ ταυτί, Philebus, 
67 B, οὐδ᾽ ἂν οἱ πάντες βόες... φῶσι, εἰς. 

‘Cf. infra pp. 406 and 414. 

ὁ Cf. Protag. 356-7 with Leges 663 AB, 733-4, and Philebus 40 sqq. Espe- 
cially 42 B, 44 C, 44 E, 45 E, 51 BCD. 
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rays of Plato’s thought converge”; it is not the “inmost shrine 
of the edifice,” but rather, as Jowett well says, a “ detached build- 
ing in a different style.” We must not look to it for revelations 
of the inner meanings of the Platonic philosophy. Plato is the 
wisest of philosophic writers precisely because he had no philo- 
sophy, but only a method of philosophizing. And that method 
is to be learned mainly from the Theaetetus, Sophist, Philebus, 
and Phaedrus, which embody, as far as the lifeless written word 
can, the living play of dialectic between active unprejudiced intel- 
ligences. Studied by “fitting souls,” ὁ these dialogues still gene- 
rate the only philosophy outside of practical ethics and religion 
for which Plato greatly cared, the living power in an active disci- 
plined mind to sift contrary opinions, and to deal with customary 
language as its master, not as its slave." The Timaeus is merely 
the grandest of those literary digressions which Plato allowed 
himself when he laid aside for a time the discussion of eternal 
realities (methods of abstract reasoning) and enjoyed a relaxation 
that brought in its train no repentance, in hunting the trail of 
plausible conjectures about the things of generation. As in the 
Menexenus, Plato rewrites the typical Athenian funeral oration 
and charges it with moral meanings of his own,’ so, to compare 
great things with small, the Timaeus is his περὶ φύσεως or περὶ τοῦ 
παντός. But, as he himself says, all the greater arts require the 
stimulus of what the multitude would regard as idle and airy 
prating about nature,‘ and his genius is more at ease amid the 
mighty movements of cosmic agencies than in devising consola- 
tions for the average Athenian. It was not to write the discourse 
of Agathon, the dramatic introduction of the Protagoras, or the 
splendid digression of the Theaetetus, that he trained himself in 
all the tricks of Isocrates, learned the art of words of Prodicus, 
and made himself master of every note in the compass of the 
Greek language. These easier and more obvious beauties are 
Still οὐκ ἀηδέστερα ἀκούειν, not merely to the many, but to critics like 
Jowett and Matthew Arnold. But Plato himself would have said 
‘of such literary cleverness, ob yap 87... ὁμοδούλοις δεῖ χαρίζεσθαι 
μελετᾶν τὸν νοῦν ἔχοντα, ὅ τι μὴ πάρεργον. His aim was rather θεοῖς 
κεχαρισμένα λέγειν," and the Platonic gods were well pleased with the 
inimitable dialectic subtlety of what Arnold calls “the barren 


1 Phaedr. 276 E. * Rep. 534 BC. 
3 Cf. 236 E, 237 A, 240 Ὁ, 246 DE, 248 A, and passim. 
4 Phaedrus 270 A. 5 Phaedrus 273 E. 
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logomachies of the Theaetetus,” and with the stately magniloquence 
worthily lavished on worthy themes which Jowett finds abrupt 
and clumsy in the Timaeus. Besides the grandeur of his theme, 
Plato had, to quicken and stimulate his literary talent here, a dis- 
tinct sense of opposition to his models. There is, after all, no very 
deep ethical or philosophic contrast between the Menexenus and 
the Periclean or pseudo-Lysian funeral orations. But in setting 
forth his general conception of the universe and man’s place therein, 
Plato was conscious of a distinct and typical antithesis between 
himself and the predecessors he sought to imitate or surpass. 
When men have passed out from the mythologic stage in which 
they ask not what is the cause of rain but who rains, there remain 
for thinkers but two typical cosmogonies: (1) That which treats 
the universe as a vast machine sufficiently explained when we have 
ascertained the mechanical laws of its action. (2) That which 
looks upon the cosmos as a living organism guided or informed 
by a purpose that bears some intelligible relation to man’s ideas 
of order, beauty, and right. The Timaeus is the earliest and 
grandest statement of the teleological view qutside of the Bible. 
But, as Lange and Benn, after Bacon, have recently shown, the 
Opposite or mechanical interpretation of the universe had been 
constantly gaining in Greek thought from the time of Thales. Jn 
Empedocles it is but faintly disguised by the mythical garb. 
Empedocles is essentially an “‘ esprit positif.” As such he is com- 
mended by Renan and disparaged by Hegel. The νοῦς of 
Anaxagoras is hardly more of a spiritual force in physics than the 
God of the discreet and mechanical Descartes. In Democritus, 
whose influence is felt the more strongly throughout Plato that he 
is never named,’ all disguises are thrown off. All other things 
exist νόμῳ, in reality (ére7) there exist only ἄτομα καὶ xewiy— van- 
ishing atom and void atom and void into the unseen forever.” 
The issue of such a philosophy was to substitute Δῖνος ᾽ for the 
avenging Zeus with whom Aeschylus and Plato sought to replace 
the lover of Leda and Alcmene; a redistribution of the atoms for 
that mystic journey to Cronos’ tower or Lethe’s plain which Pin- 


1Cf. e. g. Democ. apud Diog. Laert. IX 7, 37, Λόγος ἔργον cxf, with Plato, 
Republic 473 Α, ἢ φύσιν ἔχει πρᾶξιν λέξεως ἧττον ἀληθείας ἐφάπτεσθαι κὰν εἰ 
μή τῳ δοκεῖ; cf. Tim. 565 D with Diog. Laert. IX 7, 44. 

? Aristoph. Nubes 829, Aivog βασιλεύει τὸν A? ἐξεληλακώς. Cf. Cratyl. 439 C, 
οὗτοι avroi Te ὥσπερ εἷς τινα δίνην ἐμπεσόντες κτὲ, Diog. Laert. IX 7, 45, πάντα 
TE κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην γίνεσθαι τῆς δίνης aitiag οὔσης. 
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dar sang and the dying Socrates half ventured to affirm ; and τύχη, 
τὸ αὐτόματον, συγκρίματα, ὄγκοι, ANd ῥῦμαι, and other ugly names for 
those Doric and Pythagorean ideas of order, harmony, system, right 
reason, and purposeful adaptation to ends which were as dear to 
Plato then as they have been to Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew 
Arnold in our own day. Nor was this the worst. In our time, 
the cant of the latest scientific philosophy, such terms as natural 
selection and survival of the fittest, is rarely wrested to inten- 
tionally immoral or sophistic ends, unless it be by German socialists 
or ‘‘les petits struggleforlifeurs”’ of Paris. In literature, at least, 
the radicals of the new doctrine profess their allegiance to all that 
is best in the old sanctities, while their opponents urge that they 
are logically bound to renounce it. This was not the case with 
the generation for whom Plato wrote. The Sophistic education 
had freed their spirits without giving them the command over them- 
selves.’ For the safe ἀπειρία of an earlier generation had been substi- 
tuted, not the slow and graduated discipline of the Platonic state, 
but a πολυπειρία καὶ πολυμαθία μετὰ κακῆς ἀγωγῆς. The young Athen- 
ians of the Peloponnesian war had learned enough rhetoric to try 
to make the worse appear the better reason, enough logic to refute 
anything that might be said, true or false,* and enough physics to 
laugh at the invocation of Ζεὺς dpxcos. They had lost the moral 
sanctions of religion without throwing off its superstitions. They 
would no longer accept the word of moral truth from Delphi's 
rock or Dodona’s tree,’ nor give credence to the myths which they 
had imbibed with their mothers’ milk,’ but they still sought to 
purchase from heaven condonation of crime, and retained enough 
faith in the immoral parts of Hesiod’s Theogony to cite scripture 
for their purpose.” Their ideal of life was power and intellectual 
keenness subservient to boundless appetite.” Their ethical theory 


1*All which merely frees our spirit, without giving us the command over 
ourselves, is deleterious.”—Goethe apud Matthew Arnold. 

? Cf. Leges 819 A, and the startling ovdev ye ἐβλάβης of ignorance of the arts 
769 B, the similar treatment of literature 886 B, and the irony directed against 
πολυπειρία Tim. 19 E, 55 C, Repub. 557-58. 

?Euthyd. 272 A, ἐξελέγχειν τὸ ἀεὶ λεγόμενον ὁμοίως ἐάν τε ψεῦδος ἐάν τε 
ἀληθὲς ἡ. 

$Nubes 1211: καὶ Ζεὺς γελοῖος ouviruevog τοῖς εἰδόσιν, 

§ Phaedr. 275 C. 

* Laws 887 D; cf 881 A, καταφρονῶν τῶν παλαιῶν, 

7 Laws 886 C, with Aristoph. Nubes 1080, eit’ ἐς τὸν Δί᾽ ἐπανενεγκεῖν. 

8 Gorgias 492 A and passim; Repub. Bk. I; Theaetet. 176 C, with Rep. 519 
A, and Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the subservience of the intellect to the will. 
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was that of La Rochefoucauld in its crudest and most cynical 
form. Such at least was the opinion that Plato held in common 
with Aristophanes, Thucydides, and Isocrates.' And it was the 
belief, whether historically justifiable or not, that kindled in him 
the fiery moral and religious zeal of the Republic and Laws, and 
imparted to all his more elaborate works their characteristic and 
inimitable unction of style. 

These harmful tendencies in the teaching and thought of his 
time Plato personified in the rhetorician, the Sophist, or the over- 
clever physicist, to whom he opposed the dialectician, the philo- 
sopher, or the true statesman. In his later writings the tendency 
grows upon him to seek the root of the evi] in the decay of true 
religion, and its cure in religious reform. No man who really 
believes in the gods, he tells us,* can be guilty of impious crime, 
unless he thinks them either careless of mankind or corruptible by 
incense and burnt-offerings. Between the immoral ideas that have 
been handed down to us from the time ὅτε περὶ θεῶν ἦν ἀνθρώποις 
διανοήματα πρῶτα, and the materialistic scepticism of τῶν νέων ἡμῖν 
καὶ σοφῶν who came after, (οἱ δεύτεροι) his ideal legislator estab- 
lishes the religion of Pindar, ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἄπορα γαστρίμαργον μακάρων τιν᾽ 
εἰπεῖν (Olymp. I 52; cf. Leges 672 Β), and of Aeschylus, οὐκ ἔφα 
ris θεοὺς βροτῶν ἀξιοῦσθαι μέλειν .. . ὁ δ᾽ οὐκ εὐσεβής (Ag. 360, Leges 
go5 ΒΟ). ᾿Βυῖ while he reprobates unworthy forms οἱ religion 
equally with the rejection of all religion, it is the latter that chiefly 
engages his attention. The dogmatism and assurance that has 
always been held characteristic of materialists offended him.“ The 
picture of a mechanical universe was displeasing to his imagina- 


1Cf., to take one parallel from many, the famous Corcyra passage, Thucyd. 
III 82, τὴν εἰωθνῖαν ἀξίωσιν τῶν ὀνομάτων ἐς τὰ évya ἀντήλλαξαν Ty δικαιώσει, with 
Plato Repub. 560 D, 348 D, and Isoc. De Pace 31. 

? Leges 885 B. 

ὃ Epin. 988 BC; cf. Leges 886 BC. 

4Leges 881 A, ὡς εἰδὼς a μηδαμῶς olde; gos C, περὶ θεῶν ὡς οὐκ οἶσθα ὃ τι 
λέγεις. Οἷς, de Nat. Deor. 8: fidenter sane ut isti solent. Sainte-Beuve on 
Tocqueville and Littré, Causeries, 8, p. 508. Plato uses δεινός ironically to 
characterize “ the ability and pugnacity of the partisans of physical science,” 
as he reserves πάσσοφος for his mock admiration of the ἀντιλογεικοί, Cf. Phileb. 
29 A, Phaedr. 245 C, δεινοῖς μὲν ἄπιστος σοφοῖς dé πιστῇ. Δεινότης is also used of 
the cynical Thucydidean ethics which Plato associates with the materialists. 
But as the wicked like to be called esprits forts (ἀγάλλονται yap τῷ ὀνείδει 
Theaet. 176 D), Plato is careful to classify their cleverness as auaia—the igno- 
rance that is aggravated by conceit of knowledge (Laws 689 and 886). 
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tion. And, above all, he had come to regard all forms of ethical 
scepticism and cynicism as ultimately traceable to the doctrine of 
the priority of matter over mind, taught by these clever men.’ 
It was, he believed, in the school that taught “that as art and 
reason come from nature, nature cannot come from art and reason,’ ἢ 
that Callicles and Thrasymachus learned to contrast the grace of 
nature with the tvranny of human law,’ and thus to set in harmful 
opposition two terms whose suggestions ought to be blended in 
reason and the good.‘ It was from hearing that matter and its 
movements are prior to soul and its movements, and that the 
gods exist τέχνῃ οὐ φύσει," that these advanced thinkers had come 
to regard human legislation as an art whose positions are not true,’ 
or true only as maintained by power in the interests of selfishness.’ 
To refute this scepticism, it was necessary to establish by argu- 
ment, and maintain by consistent use of language, the priority 
everywhere of soul, art, design, and intelligence, to matter, 
chance, and blind nature.’ In a matter so essential to the welfare 
of society, the slightest show of plausible proof must be welcomed, 
and here, if anywhere, the lawgiver would be justified, as Emerson 


1 Leges 891 C, οἷον πηγήν τινα ἀνοήτου δόξης ἀνευρήκαμεν. Cf. 886 AB. 

(ἢ, Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. I, p. 303, and Leges 889 C, 
τέχνην δὲ ὕστερον ἐκ τούτων ὑστέραν γενομένην. 

5 Gorgias 482 E, 483 E; Repub. 344 C; Leges 890 A. 

4 νόμος and φύσις are impressive terms, both of which Plato would enlist in 
the service of morality. Such phrases as χρῷ τῇ φύσει Nubes 1078, τῇ φύσει 
χρῆσθαι (Isoc. Areopag. 38), implying that the lower man is the natural man, 
are distasteful to him. Hence, while Callicles, after affirming the opposition 
of nature and human law, appeals triumphantly to the Jaw of “ nature red in 
tooth and claw” (Gorg. 483 E, κατὰ νόμον ye τὸν τῆς φύσεως), and the materialists 
affirm art, justice and religion to be mere conventions (cf. Leges 889 DE, and 
Critias apud Sext. Empir. IX 54), Plato endeavors to prove that the life approved 
by Callicles is λυπηρότεμος.. κατὰ φύσιν (Leges 734 A), asserts that law, art, 
and religion exist φύσει ἣ φύσεως οὐχ ἥττονι (Leges 890 D), defines law as τὴν 
τοῦ vou διανομήν (Leges 714 A), and declares that the very term φύσις (ἣν οὐκ 
ὀρθῶς ἐπονομάζουσιν αὑτὸ τοῦτο, Leges 892 B) belongs to the soul which is natsera 
naturans, rather than to the visible body of the satura naturala. 

5 Leges 897 A, Epin. 988 C. 

® Leges 888 E, with Critias apud Sext. Empir. 

1 Leges 889 E, ἧς οὐκ ἀληθεῖς εἶναι τὰς θέσεις. 

8 Leges 715 B; Rep. 338 E, θέμεναι δὲ ἀπέφηναν τοῦτο δίκαιον τοῖς ἀρχομένοις 
eivat τὸ σφίσι ξυμφέρον. Theaetet. 177 D, ἃ ἂν θῆται πόλις δόξαντα αὑτῇ ταῦτα καὶ 
ἔστι δίκαια τῇ θεμένῃ. 

® Leges 891-2, 966 E, Tim. 34 BC, 33 D, ἐκ τέχνης γέγονεν. 
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says of Plato, in “ playing providence a little with the vulgar sort. 
The teleological view of nature, then, was not merely consonant 
with Plato’s intellectual beliefs and imaginative sympathies (Phaedo 
97 E)—it was a fundamental ethical postulate of the lawyiver, to 
be maintained at all costs. The mark of that view, as Martineau, 
the ablest of its recent defenders, shows, is the explanation of the 
universe by means of the higher rather than the lower elements 
in the constitution of man. The simplest statement of this analogy, 
borrowed from Xenophon’s Memorabilia,’ is to be found in Socrates’ 
question in the Philebus (30 A): Whence came the soul in our 
bodies unless the body of the all has asoul? But to appreciate 
its full moral significance in Plato, we must read again the fine 
passage of the Phaedo where Socrates, criticising the philosophy 
of Anaxagoras, and discriminating between causes and conditions, 
declares that the true cause of his presence in prison is his own 
conviction of right, immortalized in the Crito, and not the struc- 
ture of his body or the physical force that holds him in his narrow 
cell. The detailed application to the universe of this view of 
causation, in antithesis to the prevailing mechanical theories, is 
suggested but not attempted there. The theory of ideas offers a 
safe and non-committal position between the two extreme doc- 
trines.2 For the theory of ideas is logically nothing but the sub- 
stitution of the ground (causa cognoscendt) for all other concep- 
tions of cause, final or mechanical. And though the language of 
the doctrine conveys spiritual rather than materialistic suggestions, 
it does not, if carried out with unflinching consistency, commit us 
either to final or mechanical causation. There is no reason for 
assuming that Plato ever receded from this position. He always 
felt that the mechanical explanation of the world put forth by the 
science of his time was vulnerable. He always recognized that 
the teleological interpretation of things belonged rather to the 
world of poetry and aspiration than to that of exact thought, and 
for this reason his main intellectual effort was spent in working 


1Cf. Leges 887 B, διαφέρει δ᾽ οὗ σμικρὸν ἁμῶς γέ πὼς πιθανότητά τινα τοὺς 
λόγους ἡμῶν ἔχειν, etc.; cf. 890 D, εἴπερ τυγχάνει γε οὖσα καὶ σμικρὰ πειθώ τις 
περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα, etc.; cf. 663 Β, πιθανός γ᾽, εἰ μηδὲν ἕτερον 663 C, καὶ πείσει 
ἁμῶς γέ πως; εἴ. 664 A, παράδειγμα τοῦ πείσειν ὃ τι ἂν ἐπιχειρῇ τις πείθειν τὰς 
τὼν νέων ψυχάς, etc., with Repub. 414 C, γενναῖον te ἕν ψευδομένους, etc., and 
415 CD. 

31 4,8; 1V 3, 14. 

8 Phaedo 100 C, ov δύναμαι τὰς ἄλλας airiag... γιγνώσκειν, Cf. 100 Ὁ, ἀσφα- 
λέστατον. 
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out psychological and dialectic problems of method with the non- 
committal language of the theory of ideas. 

But it was natural that he should make one attempt to fix in 
words the vision of creation in which his imagination sought refuge 
from the vortices of Democritus, and that attempt, owing perhaps 
quite as much to the unique conditions of the time as to the 
genius of the author, issued in a consummate literary masterpiece. 
The brilliant guesses of the Ionian physicists supplied him with all 
the general conceptions that we have to-day, while “his imagina- 
tion was not checked by the immense body of verified fact of 
which modern science requires the constructive philosopher to take 
account. It was still possible for a gifted amateur to speak with 
authority. He could still argue with confidence that all attempts 
at a history of creation were merely guesses at truth, and that his 
guesses were quite as consistent as those of.his opponents, and 
infinitely more beautiful. The verified detail of science makes it 
impossible for the modern controversialist to compose an alterna- 
tive picture to the universe of Haeckel or Spencer. And modern 
chemistry and biology force a Martineau back upon subtler 
defenses than the defiant assertion that he who attempts creative 
synthesis and analysis ignores the difference between man and 
God (Tim. 68 D), or the naive suggestion that nails and hair were 
given to man in prevision of his degeneration into animals needing 
claws and fur (Tim. 76 DE). The modern can only murmur 
with trustful hope “ behind the veil, behind the veil,” where Plato 
could boldly affirm. For these reasons, and on account of the 
incomparable splendor and majesty of its diction, the Timaeus will 
probably remain the finest statement of the teleological idea in 
literature. It is certainly the most important document for the 
history of philosophy. The Stoic world-soul, and the Aristotelian 
primum mobile, self-centred in cogitation of itself, are derived 
directly from the conceptions of the Timaeus and the Laws. From 
this source Cicero and Seneca drew their pictures of the universal 
order revealed to the gaze of the newly emancipated soul after 
death. To the Neo-Platonists it was a sacred text, every letter 
of which was charged with mystic meanings. Its suggestions and 
its very phrases haunt the memory of every one of the Greek 
fathers with the slightest pretensions to literature. Through the 
translation of Chalcidius and the commentary of Macrobius on 
the dream of Scipio, it was the chief source of the mystic and 


1Cic. Somnium Scipionis ; Seneca, Consol. ad Marciam in fine, 
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pantheistic tradition of the middle ages.’ After the revival of 
learning it became the Bible of those fiery renaissance spirits 
whose intellects rejected the catholic interpretation of Aristotle, 
and whose imaginations found no satisfaction in Epicurus. Through 
Philo Judaeus, Origen, and the long series of Hexaemera from 
St. Ambrose to Abelard, its poetic and religious symbolism was 
imported into the interpretation of the book of Genesis, so that 
the two cosmogonies were fused and blended in the consciousness 
of medieval Christendom, as the Miltonic and Biblical cosmo- 
gonies in the imagination of Puritan England. 

But the modern scholar who cares little for the history of ancient 
and medieval philosophy finds the Timaeus repulsive and obscure. 
It has now become almost a commonplace of criticism to contrast 
the flexible beauties of Plato’s Socratic style with the rigid 
monotony of his later elaborate manner. That Grote should see 
in the Timaeus only a foil to the superior brilliancy of the Repub- 
lic, and that John Stuart Mill should be repelled by “the fog of 
mystical Pythagoreanism in which the noble light of philosophy 
in Plato was extinguished,” is natural. They had too little feeling 
for imaginative style, and were too much preoccupied with modern 
polemics to understand anything of Plato’s later work. And the 
Timaeus in Grote’s summary hardly makes a better showing than 
in the sapient résumés of Draper and Bain. But when a scholar 
like Campbell finds in the Timaeus ‘‘a labored march in the dia- 
logue and a degree of confusion and incompleteness in the general 
design,” one asks in amazement whether he can ever have read 
the work aloud and felt the swift bounding rhythm of the preg- 
nant sentences, whether he has adequately considered the nature 
of the literary problem involved in the attempt to condense into 
ninety pages a teleological cosmogony and an enumeration of the 
chief results already won by nascent Greek science. It is com- 
paratively easy to be at ease in lauding love to youthful enthusiasts, 
as in praising the Athenians at Athens (Menex. 235 D), but to put 
soul, life, movement, and organic unity into the enormous mass of 
subtle thoughts and concrete details of the Timaeus required a far 
different and not less noble “art of words.” It is time for our 
literary criticism of Greek style to emancipate itself from the 
Dionysian canons that would confine all artistic speech within the 
intellectual limits of an average Athenian audience. The urbanity 
that was the ideal of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of Pollio, and of 


1 Hauréau, Histoire de la Philosophie Scholastique, 1872, Vol. I, Ῥ. 92. 
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Sainte-Beuve, is an exquisite thing. But it is as unreasonable to 
censure Plato for not contenting himself with the Attic simplicity 
and πλοῦτος κυρίων ὀνομάτων Of Lysias, as to expect Tacitus to write 
in Ciceronian periods, or Renan and Victor Hugo to confine them- 
selves to the vocabulary of Racine and Madame de La Fayette. 
The problem of style in the Timaeus was not by lightness of 
touch and dramatic vivacity to bring down a great theme to the 
intelligence of readers who had no part in the ways of discipline 
whereby such things must be set forth (Tim. 53 C); but to lend 
unity, dignity, and rhythm to what in other hands would have 
proved a mass of jarring and discordant details. Unity, speed, 
moral unction, and religious awe are the keys to the art as well as 
to the thought of the Timaeus. Ei δεῖ δι᾽ ὀλίγων περὶ μεγίστων ὅτι 
τάχιστα ῥηθῆναι (Phileb. 31 D) is its motto. The swift resonant 
periods flow on through the strophe of design and the antistrophe 
of necessity, to the epode of the glory of the cosmic God, almost 
with the movement of a Pindaric ode. And if the unavoidable 
details of the physical constitution of the elements and of animal 
anatomy and pathology threaten sometimes to mar the stately 
harmony of the whole, they yet serve, like Pindar’s enforced 
enumerations of the victor’s trials and triumphs, to give us a sense 
of truth and of fidelity to realities. Unity and speed are attained 
by frequent rapid anticipations and parallelisms of expression,’ 
back references,? and résumés* which, as it were, by invisible 
γόμφοις (43 A), combine the discordant elements into an organic 
whole; bya subtle and discriminating use of the particles ;‘ by the 


127 A; 17 D-70 B; 49C, ὡς doxotuer-s1 C; 31 A-5§ D; 30 C-39 E-q1 C- 
92 B; 37 C-46 D; 41 C-69 CD; 43 A-80 E; 42 B-or; 57 AB-69 AB. 

300 E, 28 Ὁ, 40 B, 65 C-§9 E, 72 D-69 C-61 Ὁ. 

348 AE, 61 D, 64 A, 69 AB. 

* IT have not been able to find any instances of the unmeaning employment 
of the particles, of which Jowett complains. Very characteristic is the use of 
δὴ οὖν and av, the force of which is repeatedly ignored in Jowett’s version. 
Throughout the dialogue, purposes, preliminary conditions, and right methods 
are first generally stated, and conformity, result, and specific application follow 
in sentences introduced by δή. οὖν frequently supplies the transition from a 
general distinction or principle to its specific application with 67, and av 
introduces a second or parallel condition, or a second step in the process of 
application; cf. the instructive page 27 D-29 B, where not a particle can be 
spared, though Mr. Archer-Hind has ignored some, as οὖν 28 B, ai 28 C, and 
Jowett nearly all. Cf. also 52 D-54 B, especially 53 Ὁ, where translators have 
gone astray through missing the full force of dei δὴ and τοῦτ᾽ οὖν; cf. my note 
‘adloc. Ford cf. further 29 A, D, E; 30 B, 33 A, 34.A, 39 DE, 40 B, 45 A,47 A 
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frequent employment of concrete linked participial constructions ;' 
and by an occasional well-calculated abruptness relieving the 
monotony of an uninterrupted Isocratean rhythm.” Moral and 
religious unction are secured by a conscious discrimination of 


ὄψις δὴ, 48 B, 51 E,53 E,64 BC. ov», besides its familiar transitional and illative 
force, is employed impatiently in sense of at any rate, or ut ut haec res se habet, to 
mark the one point to be considered in a subject otherwise abandoned; cf. 
28 B, 38 E,50C, 54 A. From this use it passes to the meaning “*‘for that 
matter,” 65 C ὥσπερ υὖν τὰ πολλὰ, and soto a full regretful (84 E) or concessive 
use: 48 A, 77 B πᾶν yap οὖν ; cf. Symp. 180 E. The frequency of re combining 
two substantives has been observed by Prof. Gildersleeve on Pind. Olymp. IX 
43, with the perhaps fanciful suggestion that it is due to Timaeus being an 
Epizephyrian Lokrian, It serves for speed in enumeration and description. 

1 Prof. Campbell, Soph. and Statesman, p. xxxvi, has noticed the frequency 

of participial constructions in Plato’s later style. Such expressions as ὑπῆρξε 

. ἡ γένεσις οὐκ ἔπηλυς οὖσα (Menex. 237 B), so distasteful to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, constantly recur in the Laws, Sophist, etc. The Timaeus is 
polymetochic and pyknometochic beyond any other Platonic composition, 
and, if I can trust a hasty count, offers more participles to the page than any 
other important work in Greek prose, though Isocrates often maintains as high 
an average for several pages. This is due partly to the use of the participle 
with the auxiliary verb (cf. 30 A ei7 . . . ἀπειργασμένος, 31 B, 77 D ein διαδιδό- 
uevov, 77 E), partly to merely redundant or explicit use of participle (47 E, 
66 C, 89 B), partly to the concrete Latinism of λογισθεὶς λόγος (cf. 37 E, 52 D; ef. 
51 D ὕρος ὁρισθείς ; cf. 24 A, 25 Ὁ), partly to complicated constructions with zapé- 
yew, ἀποτελεῖν and γίγνεσθρι (79 E, 83 D,§8 E-89 A; 44 B, 58C, 74 B,77 D), but 
mainly to description put in the form of action and process; cf. 38-39, 62-63, 
65-66, 68, 71, 74, 81, 84, 85, etc.; cf. in particular 63 E,66C, 68 A, 77 D, 80E, 
89 B, 33 C, 57 ©. 

? This is what Jowett complains of as the putting of sentences side by side; 
cf. 28 A; 28 B yeydvev; 29 E ἀγαθὺς ἣν ; 31 A ἔνα, cf. §1 E dbo; 33 A πρὸς δὲ 
᾿ robrace, cf. 38 B, §7 E; 33 C οὐδὲ yap ἦν; 39 E; 60 B γῆς δὲ εἴδη. These are 
but a few of the devices whereby the swift-linked harmony of the Timaeus is 
produced, and the impression is conveyed of rapid pregnant treatment of a 
great theme; cf. 51 C, 55 D, 69 AB, 38 Ὁ, 80 E, 89 E. Compare the use of 
genitive absolute noted at 87 A, the uses of the cases at 81 A, the pregnant 
use of οὕτως, οὕτω δὴ, κατὰ ταῦτα and similar expressions to sum up a series of 
conditions. For the rest, every device of the rhetorician is employed to give 
emphasis and impressiveness to the style: Antithesis, 21 A, 41 B, 55 C; juxta- 
position of associated words, 18 D, 22 B, 24 Ὁ, 29 Ὁ εἱκόνος---εἰκότως, 29 E ξυνιστὰς 
ξυνέστησεν, cf. 30 C, 33 C, 30 B ὅλον ὅλον, 34 B, 74 B, 77 A, 86 D; alliteration, 
22 D πυρὶ πολλῷ, 52 D, 50 D and passim; chiasm, 38 D, 59 CD ὄντων---εἰκότας, 
37 A, 37 D. The most noted feature of the whole, perhaps, is the Ciceronian 
device of interposing unemphatic and uninflected words between emphatic 
and inflected words, so as to avoid the monotony of like endings and give to 
every word the most emphatic position consistent with the harmony of the 
whole. A detailed commentary would be needed to illustrate this. 
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synonyms,’ by a subtle use of the particles, by pregnant use and 
emphatic positions of qualifying adjectives and adverbs,* and by a 
never-failing Aeschylean grandeur of poetic diction.* But the 
chief artistic instrument of the Timaeus is the Demiurgus, He is 
no abstract metaphysical principle. He is an embodiment at once 
of Plato’s favorite conception of artistic purpose as opposed to 
lawless chance or arbitrary convention, and of the purer mono- 
theistic aspirations which the great religious poets of the preceding 
generation had associated with the name of Zeus. He is the 
scientific workman of the Cratylus, the αἰτία of the Philebus,‘ the 
ἔντεχνος δημιουργός Of the Laws (903 C), the τεχνίτης implied by the 
Θεία τέχνη Of the Sophist, the supreme χειροτέχνης of the Republic 
(596 C), who made all other things and also himself. But he is 
all this conceived no longer as a vague abstraction, but as a true 
God, mundi meliorts origo, who has checked the violence and 
injustice that prevailed in the world,* διὰ τὴν τῆς ἀνάγκης βασιλείαν 
(Symp. 197 B), and by the power of wise persuasion (ὑπὸ πειθοῦς 
ἔμφρονος, Tim. 48 A) has partly redeemed things from the dominion 
of chaos and ancient night. And he is also the Lord of heaven 
and earth, who abideth in unchanging unity,° untouched by the 
blasphemies of anthropomorphic poets ; the moral ruler of the 
universe, whose eye no evildoer shall escape though he take the 


128 Β δέχοιτο, 40 A κόσμον ἀλήθινον, go C εὐδαίμονα, 37 C εὑὐφρανθείς, 80 B 
εὐφροσύνην, 25 C ἀφθόνως, cf. ἄθυμος, Leges 868 A; 85 Β ἱερόν, cf. 45 A, 67 Ὁ 
εἰκὸς---ἰπιεικῇ; cf. further for moral tone of Timaeus 29 E, 33 D, 34 B, 48 D, 
53 B, 53 Ὁ, 54 A, 59 D, 60 E, 68 E, 69 D, 68 B, 72 A, 75 C. 

252 C ἀληθῶς φύσιν ὑπάρχουσαν, cf. Leges 892 B ; 37 C οὐκ ὀρθῶς, 34 C νεωτέραν 
and passim. 

3Cf. 22 B, 28 C, 37 E-38 A, 40 BC, 41 ABC, 42 E, 47 AB, 52 B, 68 E, 69 CD 
with Swinburne’s “ Before the beginning of years,” 70 C, 71 A, 90 A, 92 B; cf. 
especially such phrases as μάθημα χρόνῳ πολιὸν 22 B, λόγων ἑστίασιν 27 B, μονο- 
γενὴς οὐρανὸς 31 B, δεσπότιν 34 C, θείαν ἀρχὴν ἀπαύστου---βίου 36 E, πτηνὸν καὶ 
ἁεροπόρον 40 A, ἀθάνατον ἀρχὴν θνητοῦ ζῴου 42 E, 69 C, ὑγροῖς τε ὁλισθήμασιν 
ὑδάτων, etc. 43 C with the famous periphrases of Aeschy. Persae 612@15 and 
those in 60 A, dwoddpa . . . ὄμματα 45 B, βραχυόνειρος ὕπνος 45 E, γράμμασιν 
ἀφώνους 23 C, ὕβρει πορενομένην 24 E with Soph. O. T. 883, τιμαλφέστατον κτῆμα 
59 B, ἀμεταμέλητον ἡδονὴν 59 D, λόγων νᾶμα 75 E, ὀξυήκοον αἴσθησιν 75 B, ἡμῶν--- 
ὁ κηροπλάστης 74 Ὁ. 

427 A, τὸ δουλεῦον εἰς γένεσιν αἰτίᾳ, Cf. 27 B, where αἰτία is replaced by τὸ. 
δημιουργοῦν ; cf. Tim. 29 A. 

5 Polit. 273, ὅσα χαλεπὰ καὶ ἄδικα Ev οὐρανῷ γίγνεται. 

5 Tim. 42 Ε, where ἤθει is characteristic, and 37 D. 

™Leges gor A, θεὸν ov ῥητέον ἔχειν ἦθος τοιοῦτον, etc.; cf. Timaeus 29 E, 
Phaedr. 247 B, and Repub. passim. 
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wings of the morning or dive to the uttermost depths of the earth τ 
the well-wishing but awful judge, who hath set man’s feet on the 
way of wisdom,” made him the arbiter of his own fate, and estab- 
lished forever the law of learning through suffering and of woe 
for the worker of evil.‘ By his operation and that of his created 
ministers, description is, in accordance with the precept of Lessing, 
transformed into action ; the causal relations of things are revealed 
to us as the preconceived purposes of God contending with the 
limitations of necessity ;* anatomy is transfigured into a poetical 
making of man before the beginning of years (69 CD, 42 E), 
and pathology into an ethical lesson.° 

But what were the thoughts on which Plato lavished this stylistic 
ingenuity? And what is their significance for us? I cannot 
better conclude this general introduction to my exegetic notes, 
which will appear in the next number of this journal, than 
by a brief presentation of the leading ideas of the Timaeus as | 
conceive them, stripped of their mythologic garb and rendered 
into an explicit modern terminology. Such a summary, of course, 
must not be pressed too closely. It is designed as a clue to the 
perusal of the Timaeus, not as a substitute therefor. It may at 
least assist a few readers who desire some compromise between 
the allegorical tenuity of Archer-Hind’s revelation that ‘“ blueness 
is the mode in which the good reveals itself to the faculty which 
perceives blue,” and the literal list of scientific absurdities com- 
placently recited by Grote, Draper, and Bain. 

In this attempt to restate Plato’s thoughts we have to guard 
rather against underrating than overrating the intelligence of their 
author. Recent criticism amply proves that the difficulty for us 
is, not to realize the extreme naiveté of the early thinker face to 
face with nature and her problems, but rather to understand how 
his profound insight was compatible with the obvious ignorance 
of facts known to every modern schoolboy. Jowett’s clever 
paper on the aspect which nature wore to a Greek philosopher of 
the fourth century B. C. will probably to many readers seem to 


1 Laws 915 A, οὐχ οὕτω σμικρὸς dv δύσει κατὰ τὸ τῆς γῆς βάθος, etc.. 

2 τὸν φρονεῖν βροτοὺς ὁδώσαντα, Aeschyl. Ag. 176; cf. Tim. 47 ΑΒ, 42 BC. 

’Tim. 42 D, Repub. 617 Εἰ, Laws 904 C. 

‘Republic 619 D, 620 CD, Laws 728 CD. 

530 A, 32 B, 37 D, 38 B, 42 E, 46C, 48 A, 53 B, 56 C, 68 E, 69 B, 71 D, 
75 AB. 

* 86-87 B, Plato seems to believe with Diderot that precepts of medicine are 
precepts of morals. 
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touch lightly the just mean between the allegorical mysticism of 
the Neo-Platonists and the credulous literalness of Grote and his 
followers. But it will mislead the student οἵ Timaeus. The naive 
philosopher depicted by Jowett is an ideal compound of Thales, 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and the modern physicist’s 
a priori unhistoric conception of the thoughts of a man who 
believed that the sun moves around the earth. It is not Plato. 
Plato was not incapable of resisting an analogy, but repeatedly 
and expressly warris us against the trusting to mere analogies. He 
did not realize abstractions in the only logically objectionable 
sense of realizing some abstractions without realizing all. He 
was not the victim of words and their analogies. There is no 
verbal paralogism in all Plato that is not either (1) obviously 
intended as a dramatic lesson in logic, or (2) accompanied by a 
sufficient hint that the speaker is resolved to make a show of proof 
at all hazards. He was not a Pythagorean mystic who assigned 
magical properties to numbers. His mathematical analogies are 
either mere stylistic playfulness, or they are the natural adoption 
by a great thinker of the terminology of the foremost and most 
progressive science of his age. These propositions admit of 
demonstration. Here I must be content with assertion. 

The judicious student, therefore, while he will not seek in the 
Timaeus for anticipations of the Copernican astronomy, of the 
circulation of the blood, and of the discovery of the synovial 
glands,’ need not be surprised at the modern tone and the logical 
coherence of the following summary of its leading general con- 
ceptions: 

Cosmogony, psychology, and physics admit only probable 
and approximate statements,’ as contrasted with the accuracy of 
puredialectic’ and the conscious certitude of moral truth.‘ Weshould 


1Cf. Martin on 70 B and 74 A. 

248 Ὁ, 59 Ὁ, 56 A, 68 Ὁ, 44 D; cf. Repub. 530 AB, a notable anticipatory 
protest against the rigid dogmatism of Aristotle’s de Coelo. 

2 Philebus 58 BCD, Repub. 511 C, 533 B, 499 A. 

Grote, 2d ed., IV 218, contrasts the modest pretensions of the Timaeus 
with the to him distasteful confidence manifested in the Republic, where a 
herald is hired to proclaim the conclusion (580 BC) and the “ overbearing dog- 
matism of the Laws.” But he fails to observe that this dogmatism is limited 
to the triumphant assertion of moral faith; cf. Leges 662 B, Phileb. 67 B, 
Phaedo 72 E, Apol. 30 Ὁ. The word ἀδαμάντινος expresses the difficulty of pre- 
serving this faith and the absolute assurance of its happy possessor; cf. Repub. 
360 B, 618 Εἰ ἀδαμαντίνως, Gorgias 509 A σιδηροῖς καὶ ἀδαμαντίνοις λόγοις. 
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approach these great and uncertain themes with a reverent sense 
of our limitations as beings of “ dim faculties and bounded knowl- 
edge,”? and our chief prayer in beginning should be to speak 
things pleasing to the gods.*. Here, as everywhere, we are con- 
fronted with the fundamental antithesis between mind and matter. 
purpose and mechanism, the good and the necessary, the perma- 
nent intelligible and the transient sensible.’ A probable cosmogony 
will have to admit‘ the operation of both of these factors in the 
generation of the universe. But the constant contemplation of 
the diviner element is the chief means to a happy life.* We must 
endeavor, therefore, always so to speak as to imply " the priority 
of soul to matter,’ of design to reality,* and of moral purpose to 
the material conditions on which it works.° And on principle we 
shall allow to the material forces which, viewed in relation to 
beneficent design, seem, like the multitude compared with the 
philosopher, to work blindly and at random,” only so much 
operation as will explain (1) the inevitable residuum of evil which 
design was unable to expel;*' (2) the specific action of known 
secondary causes which may be treated as ministrant to design.” 


'Cf. Tim. 29 Ὁ, 53 D, Phaedo 65 BC, Leges 897 D ὡς νοῦν ποτὲ θνητοῖς 
ὄμμασιν ὀψόμενοι. 

3 Τίμα. 27 D; cf. Phaedrus 274 A, Leges 672 B, 821 D μέχρε τοῦ μὴ βλα- 
σφημεῖν. 

8 (ῇ, 27 D, πρῶτον διαιρετέον τάδε. cf, Repub. 624 C, Phaedo 83, Phaedr. 245 E, 
Leges 897 B, Phileb. 28 D, Sophist 255 CDE, 247 B, 248; cf. infra on 75 D. 

4 οὖν 48 A; cf. Polit. 269 Ὁ. 

5 46 E, 68 E, 87 C, Theaetet. 176 E. 

640 E dei λέγειν, 46 D λεκτέον ψυχήν; cf. supra p. 400, 405. 

730 B, 34 C, 36 DE, 38 C, where stars are made before their σώματα, 4o A, 
41 E, 43 A, 45 A, 69 Ὁ, 73 BCD the vital μυελός is shaped before the bony 
framework destined to contain it. 

8 30 A λογισάμενος οὖν, 34 A λογισμὸς θεοῦ, whence the Stoic λόγος: 34 A ἐκ 
τέχνης γέγονεν; cf. πῦρ τεχνικόν. 

945 A. The structure of head is designed to express the superiority of 
higher to lower, of front to back; cf. 69 E, where similar reasons determine 
the tripartite division of the body; cf. 47 AD for moral design in senses, 75 Ὁ 
purpose of mouth, 72 E of intestines. 

10 τὸ τυχὸν ἄτακτον 46 E; τὸ τῆς πλανωμένης εἶδος αἱτίας 48 A; ὅταν ἀπῇ τινὸς 
θεός 53 B; πλημμελῶς καὶ ἀτάκτως 30 A; οὗ. the strange use of ἐξ ἀνάγκης 89 B; 
cf, ὅτι ἂν τύχῃ of vulgar love, Symp. 181 B and Protag. 353 B. 

11 Theaetet. 176 A, Lysis. 221 A, Polit. 269 D, Tim. 37 D, 75 B, 42 A. 

13 οἷς θεὸς ὑπηρετοῦσι χρῆται 46 C ; cf. 68 E, 73 E, 76 C, 79 A αἷς χρώμενον αἰτίαις: 
cf. Phileb. 27 A. 
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The most noteworthy exemplifications of design are to be found 
in the movements and structure of the heavens,’ and in human 
anatomy, especially in the organs that minister to the foresight of 
the soul (47 A, 75 E). The intelligence revealed in the heavens 
(τὸν . . . εἰρημένον ἐν τοῖς ἄστροις νοῦν, Leges 967 D) first roused the 
human mind from its corporeal stupor,’ and its contemplation and 
intelligent study still affords the best intellectual discipline, the 
best sedative for the lower, the best stimulant to the higher 
element in the composite human soul.’ The reason that dwells 
in the stars can be fully apprehended only through pure mathe- 
matics, a science all-important as the basis of all accurate arts and 
sciences, and as the best propaedeutic to the higher dialectic.‘ 
The generality of men and Greeks are swinishly ignorant of this 
science (Repub. 528 D, Leges 819 DE) and must be urged to its 
active pursuit. The exact relation of the human soul to this 
universal soul, the precise classification of its faculties and the dis- 
crimination of its mortal and immortal parts, are known only to 
God.* In default of a divine revelation, the best human λόγος (cf. 
Phaedr. 85 D, Gorg. 527 A) will be the assumption of the ante- 
natal existence of the higher intellectual soul, and of a Pindaric 
judgment whose dooms are pronounced, not by the caprices of 
the gods of the popular theogony, but through the operation of a 
self-acting law whereby soul ever rises and sinks in the scale of 
being according to desert.° A like ignorance involves our con- 
ceptions of the gods.” Our chief worship should be reserved for 
the supreme intelligence declared by the visible heavens,° but no 
wise man will ever disturb the ἀκίνητα of popular belief except 
where necessary to proscribe doctrines dangerous to morality.® 


1 Cf. Leges 967 B, Repub. 530 AB, Tim. 33 Ὁ with Sophist 265 E, Tim. 38 C. 

*Tim. 39 B, 47 A, Phaedr. 247 A, Epin. 978 Ὁ οὐρανὸς οὐδέποτε παύεται 
διδάσκων... πρὶν av καὶ ὁ δυσμαθέστατος ἱκανῶς μάθῃ. 

347 A, go D, Repub. δοο C. 

4 Repub. 529 D, 525 D, Phileb. 57. 

552 Ὁ : cf. Phaedrus 246 A. 

6 Tim. 92 B with Leges 904 B, Repub. 617 sqq., Phaedo 81-82. 

1 Critias 107 B, Phaedr. 246 D; Tim. 40 E, Leges 899 AB. 

8 Leges 930 E, τοὺς μὲν γὰρ τῶν θεῶν ὁρῶντες σαφῶς τιμῶμεν : cf, Tim. 41 A. 

9Leges 738 B, οὐδεὶς ἐπιχειρήσει κινεῖν νοῦν ἔχων : οἴ. 771 C, 772 C. Hence he 
has nothing to say against helpful superstitions 927 A, carelessly remarks of 
witchcraft οὐκ ἄξιον ἐπιχειρεῖν πείθειν 933 B, and accepts with a smile the genealogy 
of Hesiod, Tim. 42 E; but pronounces the popular belief in atonement by 
incense and burnt-offerings the worst of impieties, Leges 907 B. 
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In view of these facts we shall best enforce the esssential analogy 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm, best satisfy our ethical 
postulates and comply with our canons of artistic probability, if 
we attribute the intelligence of the stars to an indwelling soul, and 
describe the elements and functions of that soul in terms studiously 
confounding the ordered movements of the heavens so far as 
understood a the chief categories of the higher cognitive 
faculties in man.’ 

In the explanation of ὙΠ things we accept the four elements 
from contemporary science, though they are obviously not elemen- 
tary in any proper sense.” The only real elements involved in 
objects of sense are space and the mathematical relations. So 
far we accept the results of Democritus. But the atomists cannot 
really claim to have proved their specific doctrines with regard to 
the shapes and sizes of their atoms. The atomic chemistry has 
nothing to go upon but the obvious analogies between a smooth 
body and a soft sensation, or between a rough jagged body and 
a harsh sensation.’ In order, then, to maintain against the theory 
of flux and vortex, our principle that God geometrizes and intro- 
duces proportion and harmony wherever possible, we shall arbi- 
trarily base our atoms on an a priori geometrical construction 
(53 DE). But we shall willingly yield the palm to the surer 
science that shall demonstrate a better method (54 A). Further- 
more, the atoms of Democritus are particles of unqualified matter 
in space, and suffice in themselves for the production of all quali- 
ties. We recognize no abstract matter apart from space. Our 
atoms are purely mathematical relations. They explain only the 
connections and changes of things. The essential qualities that 
make each thing what it is are derived from the absolute eternal 


1Cf. Archer-Hind on go D: “ Plato frequently fuses in his language the symbol 
with what it symbolizes, the περιφορὰ with the διανόησις." Cf. 47 B, Repub. so0C, 
Leges 897 A, 897 E 9 προσέοικε κινήσει νοὺς, Tim. 39 C φρονιμωτάτης κυκλήσεως, 
40 A εἰς τὴν... φρόνησιν, ibid. τὴν μὲν... ἀεὶ τὰ αὑτὰ ἑαυτῷ διανοουμένῳ, 80 A, 
46 D ἄσχιστον εἴασε, cf. Sophist 221 E, 40 Β πλάνην, 47 C πεπλανημένας, Phaedr. 
263 B τὸ πλῆθος πλανᾶσθαι, etc. 45 D; cf. also infra note on 35 A, and compare 
with the terminology Sophist 249 A, 250 B, 254 D, 255 D, 258 B. 

*Tim. 48 B. Perhaps because they are not γένεσιν τὴν περὶ τὰ πρῶτα, Leges 
892 C. 

361 E, ὅτι---οξύ τι τὸ πάθος πάντες σχεδὸν aicbavéueba; cf. 60 A λεῖον, 56 A, 
65 C; cf. Lucretius, de Rerum Nat. II 400-405, and Epicurus apud Diog. 
Laert. 
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idea.’ We were forced to assume such fixed eternal unities in 
logic, and we cannot dispense with them here (51 B). In neither 
case are we able to state clearly how their virtue is infused into 
transient things.” Assuming these atoms and the cosmic agency 
of the Demiurgus, a few general forces will enable us to give a 
plausible analogical explanation of the chief phenomena brought 
before us. 

Among these are the attraction of similar bodies (63 E, 53 A), 
the constant revolution of the heavens (58 A), which maintains a 
plenum (58 A, 79 B, 80 C), sets up a περίωσις (80 C, 79 C), and 
makes impossible a positive actio in distans (80 C, ὁλκὴ μὲν οὐκ 
ἔστιν οὐδενί ποτε); the far-reaching distinction between mobile and 
stable bodies (64 AB), and the principle of the stability of the 
homogeneous and the instability of the heterogeneous (57 A, 58 C). 
In human physiology and anatomy the prime fact is the distinc- 
tion between the intellectual, emotional, and appetitive or vegetable 
soul, and our study should be directed to tracing the designs of 
our makers in providing instruments for the first, discipline for the 
second, and the necessary conditions for the harmonious working 
and due subordination of the third. Diseases are explicable on 
purely physical grounds ; they are of the nature ofliving organisms, 
and are to be treated as far as possible by flexible regimen. Moral 
defect is in the main due to removable physical conditions (87 B). 
There is a certain continuity throughout the animal kingdom 
indicated by rudimentary organs (76 DE). The Democriteans 
evolve the higher from the lower by the operation of chance. 
Proof there is none, and we will therefore substitute for the 
guess of transmorphism the assertion of a metaschematism inten- 
tionally devised for ethical ends by the moral ruler of the world. 


It will perhaps surprise the reader that, after protesting against 
the analysis of the Demiurgus into self-evolving thought, I have 
wholly ignored his personality in this abstract. But the fact is 
that the distinction between pantheism and theism was not a living 


' Combine Sophist 247 Ὁ, where ὅν is defined as δύναμις, with Phileb. 29 C 
πάσῃ δυνάμει τῇ περὶ τὸ πῦρ οὔσῃ, Tim. 32 D, 33 A, 52 A. Compare also Zeller 
on Die Ideen als Krafte, op. cit. 581 sqq. 

3506, The atomists reduce the ultimate qualities of things to two or three. 
Plato, applying his theory of ideas to this new theme, uses it to express the con- 
viction of Mill and Schopenhauer, that infinite variety cannot be conjured out 
of homogeneity, and that the ultimate properties of things cannot be fewer in 
number than the irreducible differences which we perceive. 
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question for Plato. His theism is ethical. He employs theistic 
language in the manner of Cicero and Seneca, not with the 
attempted precision of Leibnitz and Malebranche. Reading his 
works simply and noting the things on which he lays stress, we 
see that the problems which preoccupied him were not those which 
the contemporaries of Spinoza were called upon to solve. Nothing 
is to be gained by confounding concrete historical differences in a 


common metaphysical formula. : 
PAUL SHOREY. 


IIl.—THE DIMENSIONS OF THE BABYLONIAN ARK. 


The eleventh tablet of the Babylonian Nimrod epic containing 
the cuneiform account of the Deluge is the most perfect of the 
whole series, but, unfortunately, the beginnings of col. I, ll. 25 and 
26, giving the number of cubits of the length, breadth and depth of 
the vessel, are hopelessly mutilated. We read in this passage : 


elifpu sa labdnisi atta 
-. . . ammat mandida minktisa' 
.. . ammat mitxar® rupussa τ maragia 


“ The ship which thou shalt build ” 

“|, . cubits in length her shape” 

“, , . cubits the measure for both her breadth and height (or 
rather depth).” 


In the new edition of Geo. Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis 
(London, 1880), Prof. Sayce translates (p. 280): 


“600 cubits (shall be) its measure in length,” 
“60 cubits the amount of its breadth and its height.” 


These numbers are likewise given by Jules Oppert and the late 
Francois Lenormant in their various translations of the Flood- 
tablet." But they ought at least to have been marked as doubtful. 
In his first paper on the Deluge (read before the London Society 
of Biblical Archaeology, Dec. 3, 1872), George Smith expressly 
stated‘: ‘the dimensions of the vessel in the inscription are unfor- 
tunately lost by a fracture which has broken off both numbers,” 
and in the notes to his edition of the cuneiform text published 


1Cf. for this word the American Oriental Society Proceedings, Oct. 1887, 
p. xli, n. 14.—[For mstxarts cf. Halévy, ZA. ITI, 350.] 

3 The expression m#txar indicates the equality (cf. ms¢xart¥) of the measures 
for both the width and depth. [For mitxaru (and mitxartu II, 46, 37; 48, 47; 
IV, 19, 47; V, 39, 21, etc.) see also Delitzsch’s Assyr, Gramm. pp. 178, 179, 208.] 

8See Fragments de cosmogonie chaldéenne traduits par M. Jules Oppert, p. 15 
(appendice ἃ l’AH¢stotre d’ Israel, par E. Ledrain); Le poceme chaldéen du déluge 
traduit de l’assyrien par Jules Oppert (Paris, 1885, Imprimerie typographique 
Joseph Kugelmann), p. 8; Les origines de l'histoire par Francois Lenormant 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 394 and 603 (appendice V). 

4 Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch. (cited as TSBA) Vol. 11, p. 230. 
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in Vol. III of the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
aeology he remarked (p. 590) with reference to ll. 25 and 26: 
“number of cubits very doubtful.” ' 

The numbers are indeed very doubtful, and if we had not a 
parallel passage which has been entirely misunderstood heretofore 
it would be impossible to determine the dimensions. 

The lines 25 and 26 are only preserved on two copies of the 
Flood-tablets, on the tablet K. 8517, which I call text C in my 
edition, and on the Babylonian Deluge fragment of the Spartoli 
collection (SP. II 960) first published (after a copy made by Mr. 
Pinches) in my inaugural lecture? delivered before the University 
of Gottingen. I copied all the fragments of the so-called Izdubar 
legends in the spring of 1882, and last summer I spent several 
weeks again in the British Museum re-examining the originals in 
order to complete my edition of the Babylonian Nimrod epic. 
The results of this new collation are given in the first part of the 
Bettrage zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, which I am editing with my learned friend Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig. 

In examining the text of the Flood I found that the number 600 
is quite probable; on text C as well as on the Babylonian dupli- 
cate the traces before ammat mandéda, “cubits in length,” lend 
themselves very well to the ideogram for ner (Greek νῆρος)," the 
name of the number 600 in the Babylonian sexagesimal system. 
The number 60, however, finds no support in the original. Besides, 
the proportion 60 cubits wide and 600 cubits long is @ priori 


1Cf. also Smith’s translation in the Records of the Past (RP), Vol. VII, p. 
136, and in his Assyr. Discoveries, p. 185. Op. cit. p. 213, Smith remarks: “I 
conjecturally read 600 cubits for the length of the vessel and 60 cubits for its 
breadth and height, but no dependence can be placed on these characters.” 

® Der Keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht (Leipzig, 1881), translated into Eng- 
lish by Chas. H. H. Wright in Zhe Mineteenth Century, No. 6, Feb. 1882, pp. 
232-241,and by 5. Burnham in Zhe Old Testament Student, Vol. 111, No. 3 
(Nov. 1883), pp. 77-85; French translation by G. Godet in his Motes sur ἴα 
Genéese (Lausanne, 1881), pp. 28-21 (Appendice ἃ l’ouvrage intitulé: Les origines 
de histoire sainte d’aprds la Genese par H. Thiersch). Cf. also A. H. Sayce, 
Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, Ὁ. 29 ff. (German edition: Alte Denk- 
mdlerim Lichte neucr Forschungen, p.28),and M.L. Kellner, The Deluge in the 
Isdubar Epic and in the Old Testament (reprinted from The Church Review, Nov. 
1888), pp. 22-26. 

δ Article V: Ergebnisse ciner erneuten Collation der Indubar-Legenden ; cf. esp. 
p. 125. 

“Cf. my paper on The Assyrian E-vowel( Baltimore, 1887), p. 9 ΞΞ Ams. Journ. 
of Phil. VIII 271. 
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most improbable.’ In the account given by Berossus the propor- 
tions are 5: 2 (five’ stadia in length, and two in breadth), and in 
the Biblical narrative (Genesis VI 15) we have 300 cubits for the 
length of the ark, 50 cubits for the breadth, and 30 cubits for the 
height or depth, the proportions of the length to the breadth con- 
sequently being 6:1. Now we find about the same proportions 
in the cuneiform account: the breadth (as well as the depth) of 
the Babylonian Ark was not 60 cubits (as conjectured by Geo. 
Smith, Sayce, Oppert, Lenormant), but twice as much, viz. 120 
cubits, thus making the proportion 10:2 or 5:1. This is plainly 
indicated in 11. 55 and 56 which have been universally misunder- 
stood. Geo. Smith translated this passage : 


In its circuit 14 measures... tts sides 
14 measures tts measure... over 12. 


I do not pretend to know what these words may mean. Nor is 
Prof. Sayce’s translation much clearer : 

In its circuit 14 in all (were) its girders 

14 7” all it contained above it.’ 
Lenormant in his Origines de [’histotre gives: 


Dans sa couverture quatorze en tout ses fermes, 
gquatorze en tout tl comptaitt ... par dessus lut. 


Oppert translates : 


Puts sur le chantier, je disposat dix toises pour les briques 
Dix totses furent mesurées (pour les poutres). 


All that is quite impossible, of course. Oppert, however, is right 
in one important point. He has at least perceived that the group 
mistaken for the number 14 by Smith, Lenormant, and I dare say 
nearly all Assyriologists, is to be divided into the corner-wedge, 
the symbol for 10, and the character $a‘ or gar,’ the ideogram of 


1See my commentary on the Deluge published in the second edition of 
Eberhard Schrader’s Die Ketlinschriften und das Alte Testament (Giessen, 
1883), p. 68. 

3 Eusebius gives 15 instead of 5. 

3Cf. Fresh Light, p. 30: ‘in its circuit (Ὁ) fourteen measures its hull (meas- 
ured) ; fourteen measures measured (the roof) above it.” [Cf. ZA. IIT, 418.] 

4Cf. Lepsius, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Ldangenmasse nach der Tafel von 
Senkereh (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1877), pp. 116 and 126 ff.; also 
Agypt. Zeitsckr. 1877, Ὁ. 3; 1878, p. 61,n. 1; and Monatsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy, Dec. 6, 1877, p. 16; Oppert, L’éalon des mesures assyriennes (Paris, 
1875), pp. 9 and 27. 

5 The reading z¢#w or rather ἐμ (Akkadian mandi or rather μέρα) as pro- 
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the double-gazZ@' or ‘‘double-rod”’ = 12 cubits. This is proved 
beyond all doubt by the Babylonian duplicate. There we find, 
jyst as in the Assyrian copies, the corner-wedge u followed by 
$a or gar. Now in Assyrian z-gav might represent the number 
14, but in Babylonian it is impossible, as the Babylonian form of 
$a or gar has but 3 wedges and 15 accordingly never used for the 
number 4.* Consequently we must read 10 gar or double-gand, 
i. 6. 120 cubits, and the two lines 55 and 56 should be translated 
in the following way: 


‘120 cubits were high her sides” (Sagqgé igarétt3a)’ 
“120 cubits also was the measure of the extent of her upper 
part or deck, i. 6. her beam” (imtdxir kibir muxxi3a). 


The verb zmidxzr, like its derivative mitxar in 1. 26, again 
refers to the equality of the measures for the depth and breadth, 
both dimensions of course taken amidships, which seems to be 
the meaning of the term iza ganxisa’® at the beginning of 1. 55 
translated by Smith, Oppert, and Lenormant as “ czycuzt” or 
“‘chantier” or “ couverture” respectively. So we know now that 
the length of the Babylonian ark was ἃ zer or 600 cubits, and the 
breadth as well as the depth two sosses or 120 cubits. 

According to Lepsius,‘ the Babylonian cubit was = 0.5328 
meters ; 600 X 120 cubits would accordingly be = 319.68 Χ 63.936 
meters, in round numbers 320 X 64 or (counting the meter = 40 
American inches instead of 39.368) —= about 1066 X 213 feet. 
According to Oppert, however, the sign U is not the ideogram for 


posed by Delitzsch in Lepsius’ Laéngenmasse, p. 116 (cf. Agypt. Zeitschr. 1877, 
p. 2, ἢ. 1), is untenable. Delitzsch seems to have considered the ideogram for 
the double-rod as identical with the ideogram for namandu and itt (Sb 197, 
Ν ΚΕ. 29, 63 g. δ). Cf. Amiaud, Zadleau compar¢, Ὁ. 21, No. 53; Briinnow’s 
Classified List, p. 204; also Jensen, ZA. I 403. 

1Cf. Greek ἄκαινα and Ezechiel XL 5: TOR2 DION WY MIA MP Wray ὙΔ 
1130) “the measuring-rod in the man’s hand was six cubits (each of one cubit 
and an hand breadth)’’; also ΡΠ Shere Ez. XLI 8, where the following 
(ΣΥΝ (ἢ ION WW evidently is an explanatory gloss. See Comill’s Ζεξελιί, 
P- 459. 

*See the Stg#-Zist in Pinches’ Zexts in the Babylonian Wedge- Writing (Lon- 
don, 1882), p. v below and ibid. No. 251. 


3Cf. for this word (= Arabic ANF) Delitzsch’s Assyr. Stud. p. 138.— 


[M. reads, ZA. III, 418, Aarxisa instead of ganxisa.] 


“See the tables appended to Lepsius’ paper Die Langenmasse der Alten (Proc. 
Berlin Acad. Nov. 22, 1883). 
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the full cubit (ammat),’ but for the half-cubit or span (Hebrew 
nu), and after mature consideration I have reached the conviction 
that Oppert is right.2. The Telloh statue of an architect with a 
graded rule clearly shows that the Babylonian half-cubit was 27 
centimeters.? Accordingly, 600 U X 120 U would be = 162 X 32.4 
meters or (counting the meter again ΞΞ 40 American inches) = 
about 540 X 108 feet.‘ 

We can even determine the draught of Xisuthros’ vessel. At 
least it seems to me that the words zlzku SMnipatsu at the end of 
this paragraph describing the building of the Ark can hardly 
mean anything but that the ship when everything w3taddalu elis u 
$aplis ‘was brought up and down,” i. 6. with full cargo: ἡ κι 
Sinipatsu ‘went in two thirds of it,” 1. e. the zgarzu or “‘side’”’; so 
if the sides were 120 (half-)cubits, the Babylonian Ark drew 80 
(half-)cubits of water. 

I may add here that it is my firm belief that the Babylonian 
account of the Flood is the poetic description of an historical 
event which actually took place in the valley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Of course, it was no universal flood as the orthodox 
theologians of the old school would have us believe. Some years 
since the well-known Vienna geologist, Professor Edward Suess, 


'Oppert, therefore, reads the ideogram U: axwu (cf. II R. 48, 48c, and 
Delitzsch’s Assyr. Worterbuch, pp. 277 and 283, n. 7) instead of ammat, and it 
must be admitted that the two passages in the East India House inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar (col. VI, 25 and col. VIII, 45 ; cf. C. P. Tiele’s Badyl.-assyr. 
Geschichte, pp. 447 and 449) are by no means sufficient evidence for the 
identity of U and ammat. Cf. for this Oppert’s remarks on Die Maasse von 
Senkereh und Khorsabad in the Monatsberichte of the Berlin Academy, Dec. 6, 
1877, p. 5; Lepsius, tbid., pp. 8 and 17; Monatsberichte, Feb. 4, 1878, p. 5; 
Schrader, in the Jena Literatureettung, 1878, article 239; Lepsius, Vochma/s 
uber die Babylonische halbe Elle des Herrn Oppert in the Sitsungsbertchie of the 
Berlin Academy, Oct. 19, 1882 (cf. Nachtrdgliches, ibid., Nov. 16); Oppert, Les 
mesures assyriennes de capacité et de superfice (Paris, 1886), p. 26 (Tirage & part de 
la Revue @assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale, Vol. 1, No. IV. 

3 Cf. Delitzsch’s remarks on p. 179 of his Paradies. 

See Oppert’s remarks in the Transactions of the Berlin Oriental Congress 
(Berlin, 1882), Part II, Section I, p. 246; Dr. Martin Schultze, Chalddtsche 
Bildwerke im Museum des Louvre (Jahresbericht des Realprogymnasiums zu 
Oldesloe, Ostern, 1883), pp. 6-g; Hommel, Semifen, p. 501, ἢ. 264. 

‘JI have been informed that a vessel of these dimensions would have a dis- 
placement of more than 80,000 tons. It is well known that the “ Great Eastern,” 
which was built on the lower Thames by Scott Russell in 1860, was 207 meters 
= ca. 690 feet long and 17.67 meters = ca. §9 feet deep. Her displacement 
was 27,384 tons. 
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made a special study of the Flood-story, on the basis of my inter- 
pretation, from the geological point of view. He devotes the first 
chapter of his great work on the surface of the earth' to a sober 
and critical explanation of the cuneiform account of the Deluge, 
and arrives at the following conclusions: 

1. The catastrophe known by the name of the Deluge hap- 
pened at the lower Euphrates, entailing an extensive and devas- 
tating inundation of the Mesopotamian valley. 

2. The chief cause was a considerable earthquake in the region 
of the Persian Gulf or farther south, preceded by several slighter 
shocks. 

3. During the period of the most vehement shocks a cyclone 
very probably came up from the south out of the Persian Gulf. 

4. The traditions of other peoples in no way justify the belief 
that the flood extended beyond the lower course of the Euphrates, 
let alone over the whole earth. 

I hope to treat of these questions more fully in the introduction 
to my revised translation of the Deluge which I expect to publish 
in the new edition of the Records of the Past. 

Pau Haupt. 


1 Das Antlitz der Erde (Prag und Leipzig, 1883) p. 92 (separate edition under 
the title Die Sintfuth. Eine geologische Studie von Eduard Suess, p. 68). 
Cf. The Old Testament Student, Vol. 111, No. 3 (Chicago, 1883, p. 76, and 
Franz Delitzsch’s Meuen Commentar dber die Genesis (Leipzig, 1887), p. 164. 
A. Dillmann’s objections (Genesis δ 135) can hardly be considered valid. 


IIIL—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN DIALECT. 
IV. 
INFLECTION. 


I. Declension. 
1. Nouns. 
A. Strong (or vocalic) declension. 
(a) a-declension. 
§42.—a-stems : 


Masculine. Neuter. 

Sg.N. dog wert hols 
G. (dpgs)! (werts)! (hols)! 
D. dog wert hols 
A. deg wert hols 

Pl. N. dpg(a) wtrta helsar 
G. (dpg(a))! (werta)! (helsar)! 
D. dpg(a) werta helsar 
A. dpg(a) werta helsar 


Note 1.—For the corresponding P. G. equivalent of the gen. 
cf. Syntax, §80, and Dative, §89, 1; for infin. as possible case of 
gen. cf. 892. 

Note 2.—In P. G. wort (like O. H. 6. masculines, not neuters) 
has only the ending -a in the plural, while in N. H. G. it has 
gone over to the class of the a-declension, which forms the plural 
with -er (<< O. H. 6. -ir, cf. Br. Gr. §197). Here belongs also 
the plural Averzar (sg. heerz) which belonged originally to the 
consonant declension, as is still the case in the pl. in N. H. G. 
(cf. Br. Gr. 8221). For plurals in -s cf. English Mixture. 

§43.—Diminutive neuter plurals. Diminutives in -cha (=N. 
Η. 6. chen<O. H. 6. -ich +-in, cf. Brandt, §510) occur but 
rarely in York and Lancaster counties, while in Berks and 
Lehigh they are quite frequent and form the plural in -a7, as for 


1 The gen. forms are found only in following: 

(1) In poetry. meines Lebens Sunn. 

(2) In compounds: hunnshols, frédenszeita. 

(3) In adverbs: willens, moryats, pvats. 

(4) In possessive construction both with and without (generally without) the 
noun: ns Breuns, ens dadis Heus, 
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example schwanzchar, endchar, bartchar (Keller, Kal. 25). The 
regular P. G. diminutive sufhx is -/7 (= N. H. 6. lein, cf. Br. Gr. 
§195, an. 3), forming plural in -len. Ex.: ketzli (sg.), Retzlan (pl.) 


(Horne); schetzli, sehetzlan. 


§44.—7a-stems : 


This is remarkable as the only 
occurrence of flexional 2 in P. G. nouns. 


Masculine. Neuter. 
Sg. N. wéza rick end 
D. wézo rick end 
A. wéza ᾿ rick end 
Pl, N rick(a) end(a) 
D rick(a) end(a) 
A rick(2) end(a) 


Note.—The 7 has disappeared after having effected umlaut as 
in N. H.G. This umlaut has taken place also in denominatives, 
as fischer (<< fiskari O. H. G.). 


§45.—wa-stems : 


Masculine. Neuter. 
Sg. N.  schné kni 
Ὁ. schné kni 
Α. schné kni 
Pl. Ν. schné kni 
D. schné kni 
A. schné kni 


Note.—Here the tendency of the language to contract asserts 
itself. This process of dropping the ὁ (2), which had begun as 
early as the oth century (cf. Br. Gr. 8204, a. 1), has obliterated 
almost all traces of the wa-declension. It remains as hiatus, 
however, in the declension of the adjectives belonging originally 
to this class of stems; cf. 4/6, d/oar (N. H. 6. blau, blauer). 

(δ) 6-declension. 

§46.—Pure 6-stems, all feminine: 


feu 
- 


Sg. N. 
D. 
A. 
Pl. N. 
D. 
A. 


Note.—For the ὁ and Ὁ of forms like fvvava (pl. of ford) cf. 825, 
2; §30, 3, and note τ. While in Gothic (Br. Got. Gr. §56) the 
medial voiced spirant became voiceless when final, and in M. H. G. 
it was dropped on becoming final, P. G. retains it as a media. 


or ὧι oF ὧι Mm 
~~ SS = 
oe 0 © 
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§47.—76-stems : 


Sg. N. sind (or sinn) = N. H. G. siinde ; 
D. sind 
A. sind 
Pl. N. sinda 
D.  sinda 
A. sinda 


Note.—Derivatives with the suffix -iz (< injé-), like sind, have 
lost all trace of -74, and are declined as the pure d-stems. 
§48.—Abstracts originally in -7: 


Sg. N. meng Pl. mengo 
D. meng menga 
A. meng ; menga 


Note 1.—Forms in -zzg have in some cases replaced the older 
forms in -i, as difung for dif (=N. H. 6. tiefe). 
(¢) The z-declension. 


§49. 
Sg. N. gescht fiss (cf. $50) meus 
D. gescht fiss meus 
A, gescht fuss meus 
Ρ]. N. gescht(a)- fiss _leit (« luiti, O. H. 6.) meis 
‘D. gescht(s) fiss leit meis 
A. gescht(a)  fiss leit meis 


Note 1.—Forms like mvus, sou, guns belonged formerly to the 
consonant declension, but since O. H. G. times have been de- 
clined as z-stems (cf. Br. Gr. §219, an. 1). 

Note 2.—In P. G. as in N. H. G. some nouns take the umlaut 
and drop the original pl. ending -e (-z, O. H. G.), as efpel (ebdal, 
Horne), N. H. 6. apfel (<< O. H. G. ephili, cf. Br. Gr. §216-217). 
This dropping of the final -e (<< O. H. 6. 2) of declension 
extends to the greater number of the nouns belonging to the 
#-declension. Ex.: sg. unscht, pl. nescht; sg. nocht, pl. necht; sg. 
bvm, pl. bém; sg. schdock, pi. schdeck. Plurals in -a are few. 

(2) The z-declension. 

§50.—In O. H. 6. only traces of the z-declension remained (cf. 
Br. Gr. 8228 ff.) In P. 6. asin O. H. 6. and N. H. 6. the mas- 
culine fuoz (cf. Br. Gr. §229, a. 2) and feminine Aon? (cf. Br. Gr. 
§231) are declined according to z-declension. The N. H. G. vor- 
handen, survival of the original z-declension dative, does not 
occur regularly in P. G. Used “sparingly ” (Horne). 

§51.—(1) Words expressing relationship, or 7-stems, are de- 
clined in P. G. asin N. H.G.: Fatar (n.d. a. sg.), fétar (n.d. a. pl.). 
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(2) Participial stems. 

Words which were originally participles, as freind, feind, have 
no special declension, but form their pl. in -e like nouns of the 
a-declension. 

(3) Isolated stems are declined as in N. H. G. mvnn (n. d. a. 
sg.), mennar (n. d. ἃ. pl.). 


B. Weak (# or consonant) declension. 
§52.—This declension shows no change in the singular, and 
adds -a in the plural for all cases. 


Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Sg. N. hyna mensch zung og or 
D. hgna mensch zung rg or 
A. hgno mensch zung Dg or 
Pl. N.(G.) Ὁ. Α. hgna menscha zunga pga ore 


Note 1.—Afverz in the plural has gone over to the strong declen- 
sion, and forms its plural in -ay, in analogy with -ay plurals from 
old os-stems (cf. Brandt, §431). This is not to be understood as 
indicating an increase of -27 plurals in P. G. In the case of wort, 
P. G. unlike N.H.G., has but one plural ending in -a, thus showing 
conservative tendency. Herza, the weak plural, is also in use. 

Note 2.—The genitive form of the weak nouns occurs only in 
compounds, as for example 2gahetdal (ΞΞ N. H. 6. staar), menscha- 
Jreind (=N. H. G. menschenfreund). 


2. Article. 
§53.—1. Indefinite. 2. Definite. 
Mas. rea Neut. Mas. a ie Neut. MOEN. 
N. an, (9) an, (2) 9η, (9) dor di 95 di 
D. ama ora ome om der, (dar) om de, (d) 
A. an, (a) an, (2) an, (9) dar,(den) di 95 di 


Note 1.—For the genitive the article with the possessive pro- 
noun is employed; ex.: 2% mvun set hat==N. H. G. der hut des 
mannes; dar muddar ir buch=N. H. 6. das buch der mutter. 

Note 2.—In the gen. and dat. pl. of the definite article the 
forms de and @’ are written. Where in the printed literature den 
is found it may be ascribed to N. H. German influence. Den 
occurs frequently as acc. sing. mas., though dar is the regular 
form. In the phrase den mvrya, den is to be regarded as the 
demonstrative (—N. H. 6. diesen morgen), cf. 861. 

Note 3.—The form a is heard in the unaccented positions and 
used very frequently for both mas. and neut. nom. and acc. This 
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unaccented form is sometimes employed also for the feminine and 
dative, thus breaking down utterly the flexional forms of the 
dialect. 


3. Adjective. 
A. Strong declension. 


854. . 

Mas, ar ah Neut. MEN. 
N. gitar giti(a) git giiti(>) 
Ὁ. gitom gitar gitem giits 
A. giiter giti(a) git guti(a) 


Note 1.—This near approach to the z-sound in the ἢ. and a. sg. 
fem. and pl. would seem to be an intermediate form between 
O. H. G. zu and N. H. G. e (cf. M. H. G. iu = ii). 


B. Weak declension. 


955: Singular. Plural. 
Mas: Fem. Neut. .FLN. 
N. dar git (menn) di git (frz) (d)as git (kind) di guta 
ς. 4. dem giita (menn) der gita (frz) dem giita (kind) de guta (leit) 
sei~ ir sei ir 
D. dem gita (menn) der guta (frz) dem guta (kind)  de(da)guta 


A. dar (de) gut(s) (menn) = di gut(a) (τῷ) (d)as gut(a) (kind) — di guta 

Note 2.—Participles when used attributively follow the declen- 
sion of adjectives in same position. Only the past participle is in 
common use in P. G. 

Note 1.—In the mixed declension the strong form of the adjec- 
tive occurs where the preceding form is uninflected ; ex.: a gular 
monn, but énar vita frp (dat.) 


C. Comparison of adjectives. 

(1). Regular comparison. 

§56.—(a) In P. G. the comparative and superlative are formed 
regularly by suffixing -ar (O. H. 6. -6r) and -(e)scht (O. H. G. 
-dst) respectively to the stem; ex.: pos. vezch, com. reichar, sup. 
reichscht. 

Words like sché~ whose stem ends in a nasal immediately pre- 
ceded by a vowel drop the nasal in the uninflected form of the 
positive, but add it in the comparative and superlative ; ex.: sché~, 
comp. schenar (4 short), sup. schenscht. (Note that the stem vowel 
becomes short in the comp. and sup. forms of this word.) 

(6) Certain adjectives in P. G., as in N. H.G., take the z-umlaut 
in comp. and sup. (O. H. G. endings -ir, -ist); ex.: gvoss, comp. 
gressar, gresscht ; volt, comp. eltar, sup. elischt, 
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(2). Irregular comparison. 


§57. 
git, comp. besser, sup. bescht. 
vil, mé.(ménoar) ménscht. 
hdch, héchar,' héchscht. 
np(h), néchar,! néchscht. 


There is- some irregularity in the quantity of the vowel in 
ménar and menscht. Horne, for example, writes ménar, but 
menscht (e short), which seems to show a tendency to shorten 
long-stem syllables, as in the case of schenar, etc. (cf. 856). 


4. Numerals. 

A, Cardinals. ᾿ 

§58.—Ens, zwe, dret, fir, finf (jini), sex (cf. Br. Gr. §271), szva, 
veht, nein, zén, R. (2é, H.), elf (elaf), zwelf (zwelaf), dreizen (or 
dreize”), foerzin, foofzén, sexzén, stwazén, vchtzin, neinzen, 
swonsich, énunnzwonztch, etc., dreisich, foerzich, etc., hunnart, 
dvusend, million. 

Note 1.—The form /#r occurs only when used as a separate 
word ; in compounds it follows the regular phonetic law of vowel 
changes before 7 (cf. §17, 3) and > ae. 

Note 2.—Z¢z is put first in order because it is the full form, 
though zé~ with but slight nasality is perhaps of more frequent 
occurrence. 

Note 3.— £7 (é~) in P. G., as in N. H. G., is declined strong, 
énar, ént, éns, when standing in the pronominal relation; ex.: zz? 
kep sin bessar vs énar, wonn Ὁ énar an groutkopp is (H. 36, ror). 
(For the use of és, dar énd, etc., cf. Pronouns.) In P. G. the 
cardinals up to zzedf are declinable when used in the pronominal 
relation. The plural ending is -e. 


B. Ordinals. 

§59.—dritt (< drittio O. H. G.), erscht, zwet(t), drit(t), feert, 
finft, sext, sivet, acht, neint, zént, elft, zwelft, dreizént, feerzént, 
fafzént, sexzént, etc., zwensichscht, dreisichscht, etc. 

Note 1.—The ordinals in P. G., as in N. H. G., are declined like 
adjectives. | 


5. Pronouns. 
A. Personal. 


1Cf. 838, 2 (1) for treatment of the spirant. 


ὄπ 
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§60. 
First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 

Singular. N. ich di aer (ar), 51, es (95) 

G. mei ἀεὶ" sei, ira, sei 

D. mir (mor) dir (dar)! Im(m), ir (ira), Im(m) 

A. mich dich in(n), si, es (as) 
Plural. Ν. mir (mar) Ir (ar, dir, dor) si 

G. unser εἰν (eiar) ira 

D. uns eich (ich) Ina (ana) 

A. uns eich si 


Note 1.—The genitive forms are inflected like the indefinite 
article, when limiting a noun. 

Note 2.—The form mir (mar) is regularly used for the nom. pl. ; 
dir (dsr), on the other hand, is not so frequent as 27 (a7), cf. §83. 


B. Demonstrative dver = this, se/ = that. 


§61. 
Singular. Plural. 
Mas. em. Neut. M. F.N. 
N. dver di des di 
G. (dem sei~ ) (dvera Ir) (dem sei) (dena fra) 
D. dem dvero dem dena 
A. den at des di 
N.  selar _seli sel seli 
G. (selom sei” ) (selar fra) (selom sei)  ἀ(βε19 Ira) 
D. selam selor selom selo 
Α. seloar seli sel seli 


Note 1.—Mark that the peculiar form ve in nom. mas. and gen. 
and dat. sing. is due to the influence of the 7 (cf. §17, 3). It 
may be regarded as a survival of older forms (cf. O. H. 6. dér, 
déra, etc., Br. Gr. §287). 

Note 2.—The form des has been explained as a genitive used 
for the nominative. This is quite contrary to the spirit of the 
P. G., which regularly avoids genitive forms. If any more than 
a natural palatalization of @ before s, it would be best explained 
as analogical with the forms dver (O. H. G. dér), dem, den. 
For confusing das and es in P. G., which has as for both, cf. Hald. 
PP. 35-36. 

Note 3.—Se/ is a word of much disputed origin. At least three 
explanations have been suggested: (1) that it is the Provengal 
cel, Fr. celut, etc.; (2) that it is from the German dasselde or 
selbiger or selber (this last is preserved in P. 6. in the form of 
selvar(f)); (3) that it is the N. H. German solch. Haldeman 


1Cf. Sch. M. B. §717. 
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explained it to be = se/dig, and regarded its Alsatian form ἐξέ as 
= dasselbe (cf. Hald. p. 35). But No. 3, the explanation accepted 
by Fischer and others, seems to be the correct one. P. G. 
86] «ζ O. H. G. solik through the intermediate stages *sedich, 
*selch. Cf. 826, 3 (1)(4); cf. also wel (<< O. H. 6. wélich). 


C. (1) Interrogative pronoun. 


§62. 
Mas. and Fem. Neut. 
Sing. and Plural. N. weer wes (indeclinable). 
G. (wem sei) 
D. wem 
A. wen 


(2) Interrogative pronominal adjective. 


Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Sing. Ν. welor weli wel 
G. (welom sei” ) (welera Ir) (welam sei’ ) 
D. welom welar welom 
A. welar weli wel 
Plur.M. F.N. weli 
(wela ir) 
wela 
weli 


Note 1.—For the origin of this form wel, etc., cf. §26, 3 (1) (4), 
and 61, note 3. 


D. Indefinites. 
$63. 
Sing. moar (= man, einer) 

sich 

ém, am (= einem) 

Note 1.—This indefinite mar (ΞΞ Ν. H. G. man) can be dis- 
tinguished from the mar (=N. H. 6. wir) by the fact that the 
former requires the 3d sg., the latter the plural of the verb. 

The form am seems to be a dative used for the accusative. 
Cf. F. A. Z. 107: 

Dor wet”, der hot’m schléfrich gamucht, 

Dar seidar [=N. H. 6. apfelwein] hot’m ufgawncht. 

Jedar, jeda, jedas, each, every, is declined like an adjective. In 
the mixed declension the nom. mas. often drops the flexional r: 
qn schmidt-schop hot an 649 munn (F. K. 7). 

Enich, any, is declined according to the strong declension. It 
is often used with ¢dégr in the sense of ‘anything whatever.’ 

Ebbsr, ebbas, anything, something (N. H. G. etwas), is used in 
“he mas. and neut. only. 
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All, viel, monich, wenig, are inflected and used as in N. H. Ὁ. 
They may be used attributively and remain uninflected, as /i/ 
Jjor(a) (ΞΕΝ. Η. 6. viele jahre). /Jemand and nimand are regularly 
uninflected. 


Ila. Conjugation. 

§64.—The P. G. verb has the following forms: 

1. Two voices: active and passive. 

2. Four moods: indicative, subjunctive, conditional (cf. §66 (b), 
note 1), imperative. In reality the conditional belongs to the 
subjunctive, thus reducing the number to three. 

3. Six tenses: present (imperfect), perfect, pluperfect, future, 
future perfect. 

4. Three persons: first, second, third. 

5. Two numbers: singular and plural. 

6. The infinitive: present and perfect active, present and per- 
fect passive. 

7. The past participle. P.G. has no present participle. 

§65.—Deviations from N. H. G. to be noted here are: 

(1) P. G. employs regularly the perfect for the imperfect, 
except (4) in poetry (not frequent); (4) in the indicative of the 
auxiliary sez, to be, and (4) in the subjunctive of all auxiliaries 
including dz(7). 

(2) As a corollary of (1) the P. G. pluperfect is formed with 
the perfect participle and perfect (not the imperfect) as auxiliary. 

(3) The passive forms with sez” as auxiliary are used with the 
present passive force much as in English (or by the use of other 
forms of expression, as man-+-verb); while the form with waerra 
(werden) are felt to have a future force, and are denominated 
future by Horne (cf. H. p. 94). 

(4) The imperfect subjunctive passive has the auxiliary between 
the two perfect participles in the transposed position. Ex.: wonun 
ich gschloga weer worra (H. p. 94) (wenn ich geschlagen worden 
ware). 

Other differences occurring in the paradigm will be easily ex- 
plained by the general laws of P. G. phonology. 

P. G. has the three historical classes of verbs: adlauting, re- 
duplicating, weak. The z-umlaut of the pres. sing. indicative is 
found only in a few verbs, the tendency being to employ un- 
umlauted forms, perhaps in analogy with the plural. 

§66.—1. Strong (ablauting). 2. Weak (not ablauting). 

A. Active voice. 
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(a) Indicative. 


ἱ 
ἰ 
i 
Present. 
Sing. ich ném (schleg) such 


I. 

2. di némscht (schlechst) ᾿ς suchscht 

3. ver némt (schlecht) sucht 
Plur, 1. mar néma (schlego) sucha 

2. ir néma (némt) (schlega, schlagt) sucha (sucht) 

3. si néma (schlega) sucha 

Perfect. 
Sing. 1. ich heb ganuma Plur. 1. mer hen gonums 

2. di hascht (hoscht) ganuma 2. ir hen (dar hent) ganume 
3. ver hat (hot) ganume 3. si hen gonuma 


Same auxiliaries with p. p. gasucht. 


Pluper fect. 
Sing. 1. ich heb ganuma ghet Plur. 1. mor hen gonumo ghst 
2. du hascht gonuma ghet 2. ir hen (dar hent) ganumoa ghet 
4. aer hat gonumoa ghet 4. si hen gonuma ghet 


Same auxiliaries with p. p. gasucht. 


Future. 
Sing. 1. ich weer néma Plur. 1. moar weerra néma 
2.. dii weerscht néma 2. ir weerra néma 
3. ter weert néma 3. sI weerra néma 


Same with sucha instead of némo. 


Future Perfect. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonuma heva Plur. 1. mor weerra ganuma heve 
2. dii weerscht goanumoa heva 2. ir weerra gonuma heva 
3. ver weert gonuma htva 3. si weerra gonuma heva 


Same with gasucht instead of ganuma. 


(6) Subjunctive. 


Present. 
Sing. 1. ich ném (schleg)' Plur. 1. thar néma (schlega) 
2. di némscht (schlegscht) 2.irnéma  (schlegs) 
3. ver némt (némsa) (schlegt) 3. sinéma (schlega) 
Pluper feet. 
Sing. 1. ich het gonuma Plur. 1. mor hen ganuma 
2. du hetscht ganuma 2. ir hen goanuma 
3. ver het ganuma 3. si hen gonuma 


Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


'This is the subjunctive form as given by Horne. The simple subjunctive 
is supplanted in most cases by the modal auxiliaries and the verb dx (dina) 
used with the infinitive of the verb in question. Ex.: leh dét sel met nim 
= Ich nahme das nicht) (cf. §87). Also néma 3 sg. subj. (Horne). 


«ΗΝ». 
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Conditional mood (more correctly’subjunctive of the auxiliary 42). 


Present. 
Sing. 1. ich dét némoa Plur. 1. moar déta néma 
2. dii détscht néma 2. ir déta néma 
3. ver dét néma 3. si déta néma 


Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


Note 1.—The imperfect conditional is the same as the pluperf. 
subj. 


Imperative. 
Present. 
Sing. 2. ném, ném di such, such di . 
Plur. 2. némt, némt ir, nemon ir sucht, sucht ir, suchan ir 
(c) Infinitive mood. 
Present. 
zu némo zu sich 
Perfect, 
ganumsa zu heva gasicht zu heva 
Participle. 
Perfect. 
genuma gasucht 
B. Passive voice. 
(a) Indicative mood. 
§67. 
Present, 
Sing. 1. ich bin ganumo Plur. I. mor sin gonuma 
2. di bischt ganuma 2. ir sin, seid (dar, sint) ganuma 


3. ver is (isch, ischt) ganuma 23. 5] sin ganuma 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. ich wer gonuma Plur. 1. mar wore ganuma 
2. di wprscht ganuma 2. ir wera ganuma 
3. Ber wer gonuma 3. si were gonums 


Same with exchange of perf. participle. 


Perfect. 
Sing. 1. ich bin ganuma werra  Plur. 1. mor sin ganuma werra 
2. di bischt gonuma werra 2. ir sin ganuma werra 


3. ver is (isch, ischt) ganuma werra 3. 51 sin gonuma werra 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


« 
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Pluperfect. 
Sing. I. ich wer gonume gowest Plur. I. mar wera ganumoa gowest 
2. di wprscht ganuma gowest 2. ir wpra ganumoa goawest 
3. ver wer gonums gowest 3. si wore gonume gowest 


Same with exchange of perf. participle. 


Future. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonuma Plur. 1, mar wverra ganumea 
2. di weerscht ganuma 2. ir weerra ganuma 
3. Ber weert gonume 3. SI weerres gonums 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 
Future Perfect. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonumoa weerra  Plur. 1. mor weerra gonuma weerra 
2. di weerscht ganumoa weerre 2. ir weerre gonuma weterra 
3. ver weert gonumoa weerra 3. sl weerra gonumea weerre 


Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


(4) Subjunctive and conditional. 


Present. 
Sing. I. ich weer ganumoa Plur. I. mar weera gonuma 
2. di weerscht ganuma 2. ir weera gonuma 
3. Ber weer gonuma 3. 81 weers gonuma 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 
Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. ich weer ganume werra Plur. 1. mar weera ganuma werre 
2. du wterscht ganume werra 2. ir weera ganuma werra 
3. ver weer gonuma wetrro 3. si weera gonums wtrre 
Same auxiliary with gesucht. 
Imperative. 
Sing. 2. wver ganumo weer gasucht 
Plur. 2. weeran ir gonuma weeron ir gasucht 
Infinitive. 
Present. 
~~ o~ 
gonums zu sel gesucht zu sei 
Perfect. 


ganumo gawest zu seis gasucht gawest zu sei 


116. Zense-formation. 

A. Ablaut series. 

§68.—P. G. has preserved intact the six series of ablauting verbs 
only in general outlines. As the imperfect is regularly replaced 
by the perfect, only the principal parts in actual use, the present 
and past participle, will be given here. 


I (a). 


(ὃ) 


II (α). 


(4) 
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i 
beissa 
gleichs 
reisso 
bleiva 
dreivo 
schreivo 


i 
fliga 
Ζῖρο, zija 
schissa 


z 
bedriga 
liga 


t 
gabissa 
gaglicha 
garissa 
gabliva 
gedriva 
gaschriva 


oO 
gafloga 
gozoga 
gaschoss2 


6 
bedroga 
galoga 


. 
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III (a). Verbal stems ending in nasal combinations, mm, nz or 
m,n - ἃ consonant: 


schwimma 


binna 
finna 


“ 
goeschwumma 
goabunna 
gofunna 


(6) Verbal stems ending in a liquid combination, 7 or 7 -Ἐ con- 


sonant: 


IV (a). Verbs whose stems end in a single nasal or liquid: 


é 
hélfs 
(wérfa) 
schtérva 


ὃ, &, ᾿Ξ. 
némo 
schdéla 
kumoa 
(farhéla) 
(schéra) 


Q 
gaholfa 
(gaworfa) 


gaschtorva (gaschterva) 


tl, 0 
gonumm9a 
gaschdola 
(go)kuma 
(farhola) 
gaschora 


(6) Verbal stems ending in ch (44 == Germanic &) : 


é 
brécho 


schprécha 


0 
gabrocha 
goschproche 
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V (a). Verbal stems ending in other consonants than those in- 
cluded in III and IV: 


δ  ᾿ é,é 

ess gesso 

géva (go)géva 

léso golésa 

weva gawéva (F.) 
(4) 

= e 

sitza gasesso 
VI. 

D,D D,v 

{pra gofpre 

wechso gawechsa 
B. Reduplicating verbs. 
§69.—Ia. 

a a . 

fella gofvlls 

fengo gofengs 

heldo gohelds 
(δ) 

6(< 4, εἴ. Br. Gr. 8351) 6 

schlofa (= schlafen) gaschlofa 

rota (= raten) garota 

broda (= braten) gabroda 

losso (Jessa) (lassen) = galosst (galusst) 

c 
ὦ ὅ (Ο. H. 6. e) é(O. H. 6. εὖ 
hésa (héssa) (= heissen) gohésa (gahéssa) 


Ila. Verbs with “ dark” stem-vowel originally (Br. Gr. §353). 


v (O. Η. 6. au, on) o (O. H. 6. ox) 
lofa golofa 
(ὁ) : 
é (O. H. 6. so) 2 (O. H. 6. wo) 
rifa gorifs 
(c) 
au 0 


svufa (cf. §9, 2, note 2) gasofs 
(O. H. G, séfan, cf. Br. Gr. §334, ἃ. 3.) 


C. Weak verbs. 

§70.—Of the weak verbs little need be said. All differentiation 
into classes with the infinitive ending in -j»m, -on, -én as in O. H.G. 
has practically disappeared in P. G. Traces of the -jv2 class may 
still be seen in those verbs which have the z-umlaut or gemination 
or both according to length of stem-vowel (cf. Br. Gr. §91 ff.). 
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Ex.: decka (O. H. 6. decken < Goth. *pakjan); setza (O. H. G. 
sezzen, cf. Goth. satjan, cf. O. 5. satian); ἀέγϑ (O. H. G. héren 
< hérjan, cf. Goth. hausjan); &zssa (O. H. 6. kussen, cf. O. H. G. 
kus, O.S. cus, cos). The -é” and -én classes have, like -jon, 
become -a by the levelling of endings of flexion. For this levelling 
in N. H. 6. cf. Brandt, §454-5. Of the three verbs in N. H. G. 
belonging to the class having no connecting vowel in O. H. G. 
(Brandt, 8454, 3) only denka and dringa are in use in P. G. 
Denka, like brenna (cf. Brandt, 8455), forms its past participle 
with the present (i. 6. umlauted) stem. Ex.: P. G. gadenkt (N. 
H. G. gedacht, O. H. 6. gidaht); gabrennt (N. H. G. gebrannt, 
O. H. 6. gibrennit). Bringa, however, retains the older partici- 
pial form gabrocht. As there is practically no imperfect (cf. δός (1)) 
in use in P. G., the conjugation of the weak verb will be found 
to agree with that of the strong, after eliminating the flexional 
umlaut and substituting the weak participle for the strong. Of 
course, that class of verbs which are conjugated with the auxiliary 
sezi~ are exceptions and not included here. 

The P. 6. forms new verbs regularly with the infinitive ending 
-2. Ex.: exschpecta (<C English expect); separvta (<C English ° 
separate); edita (<( English edit); difenda (<C Eng. defend). 
P. G. has also a class of verbs from Romance roots forming their 
infinitive in -i7a (N. H. 6. iren). Ex.: kvvasira (<CN. H. G. 
karessieren) ; 45v/vira (N. H. G. barbieren). 


D. Irregular verbs. 

(a) Preterite-presents. 

First ablaut-series. 

§71.—1. Indic. 1 and 3 sg. wés, 2 sg. wéscht, 1, 2, 3 pl. wissa; 
infin, wzssa ; past part. gawiss?. 

In this verb the perf. part., as in the case of denka (cf. §70), 
seems to be formed by analogy with the present infinitive. 

Second ablaut-sertes. | 

1. Indic. 1 and 3 sg. Aunn, 2 sg. konnschi, τ, 2,3 pl. henna; 
subjunc. 1 and 3 sg. kennt, 2 sg. kenntscht; infin. Renna; past 
part. *gakonnt, not used. 

2. 1 and 3 sg. dvrf, 2 sg. dvrfscht, 1, 2, 3 pl. dverfa; infin. 
dverfa; past part. not used. 

Third ablaut-series. 


Indic. pres. 1 and 3 sg. sol/, 2 sg. sollscht, 1 and 3 pl. solle, 2 pl. 


soll; infin. soll ; subjunc. preterite 1 and 3 sg. set, 2 sg. setschi, 
pl. sefa; perf. part. not in use. 
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Fourth ablaut-sertes. 

Indic. pres. 1 and 3 sg. mpg, 2 sg. mpgscht, 1 and 3 pl. méga; 
subjunc. pret. 1 and 3 sg. mecht, mechscht; 1 and 3 pl. mechta 
(2 pl. mecht or mechia). 

Fifth ablaut-sertes. 

Indic. pres. 1 and 3 sg. muss, 2 sg. muscht, 1 and 3 pl. mezssa, 
2 pl. misst; infin. missa, 

Note 1.—The verb ὅσ (Horne), égza (Rauch and Harbaugh), 
defective in O. H. 6. (cf. Br. Gr. §377) and supplemented by 
habén, is weak in P. G. and used in the sense of ‘to own.’ From 
it has been formed also the substantive égnar (as in N. H. G. 
eigner). There seems to be a confusion of the two forms éga and 
égna (eigen and eignen) in P. G. 

(6) Mi-verbs. 

§72.—1. The verb sez~ in P. G., as in N. H. G., is used instead 
of O. H. 6. wésan, which is still represented in the N. H. 6. by 
the strong perf. part. gewesen. P.G., however, uses regularly the 
weak form gawest. True, gawesa occurs in Wollenweber ; but, like 
much of his P. G., it is too highly tinged with N. H. G. 


PARADIGM. 
Indicative Present, 
Sing. 1. ich bin Plur. I. . mar sin 
2. di bischt 2. irsin, or seid (H. 41), (dor sint) 
3. ver is, isch (ischt) 3. 5] sin. 


Note 1.—The form zs may be considered the more general 
form, as it can be heard in almost every locality. It is the regular 
form, for example, in the writings of Rachel Bahn, of York County; 
of Zimmerman, of Reading, Berks County; of the Allentown 
“Kalenner” (poems by Keller); of Horne, of Allentown; of 
Rauch, of Mauch Chunk. 

The form zsch has been referred to the Mennonites and Dunkers, 
who were mainly of Swiss origin (cf. Hald. p. 41). This seems 
correct, as 7sck is most common in Lancaster and York counties, 
where the Ahmish, Mennonites and Dunkers constitute the larger 
portion of the German population. ‘ The form zscht I have found 
less common (cf. Wollenweber’s Gemalde, S. 63, etc.; H. H. 66). 
It would seem to be the N. H. 6. ist in the P. G. garb, s¢ being 
regularly pronounced sch¢. It might be regarded as Suabian. 

§73.—2. The verb dan (R.), da (H.). 

Lndicative Present. 


Sing. 1. ich di Plur. 1. mar dina 
2. di discht 2. irdine 
3. ver dit 3. 51 dina (din 51, H. H. 21, 18). 


mor “ 
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Subjunctive Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. ich dét Plur. 1. mor déta 
2. du détscht 2. ir déta 
4. mar det 3. si déts 
ver ‘“ 
Past Participle, 
gedu 
The verbs gé and schie. 
.- 3. gé. 
574.-3. Ε Indicative Present. 
Sing. 1. ich gé Plur. 1. mer gena (gea, 11.) 
2. di gésht 2. irgena 
3. Ber (mar) gét 3. 5] genoa 
Past Participle. 
gango 


Note 1.—The P. G. verb schtvenda (<c Eng. stand =N. H. G. 
ertragen, aushalten) must not be confounded with this. 


§75.—4. schté. 


Indicative Present. 
Sing. 1. ich schté Plur. 1. mor schténo 
2. di schtéscht 2. ir schténs 
3. ver (mor) schtét 3. 51} schténs 
Past Participle. 
goschtenna 


§76.—5. The verb séna (séa or “27 }. 
Indicative Present. 


Sing. 1. ich sén Plur. I. moar séna 
2. di sénscht 2. irséna 
4. ver (mor) sént sicht (ΕἾ, sit 3. si séna 
Past Participle. 
geséne 
§77.—6. The verb wolla (wells). 
Indicative Present. 
Sing. τ. ich will Plur. 1. mor wolla (wella, R. H. 183) 
2. di wit(t) 2. ir wollt (wellt) 
3. ver (mor) will 3. si wolla (wells) 
Imperfect. 
Sing. r. ich wot Plur. 1. mor wotts 
2. dt wotscht 2. ir wotta 
3. ver (mar) wot 3. si wotto 
SYNTAX. 


§78.—Pennsylvania German possesses a freedom of syntactical 
structure unknown to N. H. German, since it is permissible to use 
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either the accusative or nominative of nouns in the direct regimen 
of verbs and prepositions, while in N. H. G. only the accusative 
would be allowable. So too in points of idiomatic expression and 
vocabulary the P. German feels quite at liberty to employ the 
term or expression, whether English or German, which will be 
most intelligible to himself and his hearers or readers. As stated 
in the introduction (pp. 17-18), the extremes of this freedom are 
toward the predominance of N. H. G. speech and traditions on the 
one hand, and English language and life on the other. Thus in 
localities like Bethlehem, for example, where German schools have 
kept alive German culture, life and institutions, the speech of the 
Moravians, especially, is rigidly conservative and much freer from 
Anglicisms, In fact, till within the last forty or fifty years the 
Herrnhut community at Bethlehem and Nazareth was an exclu- 
sive German society. No more fitting example of the levelling 
power of language could be chosen than the town of Bethlehem 
itself, where the P. German, the vernacular of the neighboring 
country and towns, is fast making its way into the commercial and 
social centres of Moravian life, thus rapidly crowding out the 
literary German, forcing the educated classes to adopt English, 
and drawing the illiterate into the stream of the vulgar P. G. idiom. 
For further treatment, cf. English Mixture. The most charac- 
teristic features of P. G. syntax will be treated in this chapter. 


Nown. 
Nominative. 


§7y.—1. The syntax of the nom. case, as subject of a verb, in 
P. 6. agrees essentially with that of N.H.G. Ex.: Dver vram 
menn hat ké hémet (R. H. 160). 

The nominative case is used in exclamation. Ex.: O du liwer 
kindhéts-krischdog / (H. H. 39). For nom.=ace. cf. 882. 


Genttive. 


§80.—This case is rare in P. G. except (1) in compounds: 
zeitsfrog, nechborsweib, mennsleit, weibsleit ; (2) adverbs: 
dzgs, nechts, heitichdvgs (or heitichsdzgs), Lv/t ver seis 
wegas widdsr fort (F.A.M. 53). Heitichdtgs Aa?'s (= N. H.G. 
giebt’s] schir gpr ke méd mé (R. H. 168); (3) special idioms: 
Juscht nékscht ens dedis hous (H. H. 1). Jch muss naif ens 
Breuns ρὲ (R. H. 182). Di schqueirs offs wvr build (ball) voll 
menscha (ὟΝ. 55). 
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Wi sché, im einsoma gamit, wirbelt di drossals owetlid / (F. 
K. 136). 

pwer weil ver so vil sucha vn der kinnor krischtbvm dit (H. 
H. 41). 

Odar’s alta Beckors alti ki, kv, ka (H. 53). 

Bis meinas lebans' sunn farsinkt. 

In schtillar dodasnacht (H. H. 8). 

The place of the genitive in regular P. G. syntax is supplied by 
the prepositional construction. Ex.: Far di sé/a fon unser 
gegnor zu fargelschtera (um die seelen unserer gegner zu ver- 
wirren), R. H. 219. For the gen. of possessjon cf. §81, 1. 

Dative. 

§81.—The dative plays a very prominent réle in P. G. syntax, 
and is used : 

1. To denote possession. Ex.: πὴ bin deim dodi sei” schpuk 
(R. H. 220). £z, der Mrs. Jenkins ira dress zs fon dem veri 
sém shtick (R. H. 198). On mar sit [ΞΞ Ν. Η. 6. sieht] grvd for 
sich dem elt2 Dockt or Leisering sei wvssarheilonschtolt 
(W.77). Do klopis em ptrra seiner tir [427] [da klopts an 
der thiire des pferrers] (W. 44). 

2. As the object of certain verbs, gafvlla, galinga, etc., as in 
N.H.G. Ex.: Hiv howich wos meim heerz g2fellt [gafvilt] 
(H. H. 30). In the case of idioms borrowed from N. E. we find 
a nom. (=acc.) where the strict German idiom would require a 
dative: So enar of kors [ΞΞ Ν. H. 6. natiirlich] dz ich net sata 
[ΞΞ Ν. H. 6. gefallen] (R. H. 218). So the P. Ὁ. gletcha (used in 
the sense of the English ize, not that of vesemé/e as in N. H. G.) 
governs the acc. (or nom. for acc.). 

3. Of indirect object,asinN.H.G. Der rigal [riggal] hot uns 
schposs gamocht (H. H. 31). It occurs as dat. of interest in ex- 
amples like. the following: Un schivgt em in di 6é~ (und fahrt 
einem in die beine], F. A. Z. 107. 

4. Where we should expect the accusative after verbs like 
mecho. Ex.: 

Dar wet, der hat am schléefrig gamvcht, 
Dar seidar hatam ufgawacht (F. A. Z. 107). 

This seems to be the P. German word for einem, used by 
analogy for ez (einen), and not the P. G. form of English Azm. 

5. After prepositions (cf. §89). 


1 This is, strictly speaking, not P. G., but N. H. German. P. Ὁ. would 
regularly require Bis ai sunn fon meim lév9, etc. 
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Accusative, 


§82.—Professor Horne says (Μ Horn sei~ Buch, p. 84): ‘All 
the cases are like the nominative.” It must be remembered that 
this statement applies only to the form of the zounz. In the 
direct verbal regimen (as the article or other gender-bearing word 
shows), either the nominative or accusative may be used. Ex.: 
Wrr dear heersch (nom. ΞΞ δος.) g’schossa hot g’hot (H. p. 43). 
Ja, ich sén der krischtbzm (nom. = acc.) funkla (H. H. p. 39). 
Dnort is’ ima sumpicha blots nunnar gsunka bis on der hels 
(nom. = acc.) (H. p. 42). 

While in the unconscious idiom the nominative is the regular 
form, the accusative is nevertheless frequent. Ex.: Doch sén ich 
den krischtbvm (accysative) funkla (H. H. 41); Mor hot ké ra de 
genso dvg (—N. H. 6. den ganzen tag). 


Mor schoua uf den schénd wold (F. K. Z. 145), 
δ᾽. for den schqueier £um(m)a (H. H. 71). 

The prepositional regimen (cf. §89) seems to have conserved the 
accusative (or dative) form more generally than the verbal regimen. 
In the case of the pronouns, however, the oblique forms are 
employed with great regularity. 


PRONOUN. 


§83.—The pronoun in P. G., as in English and French, has 
retained most of the older inflected forms. In use, however, there 
is some deviation from N. H. G. 

1. Personal pronouns, nom. case. In addition to the regular 
forms corresponding to N. H.G., P. G. has mar (= N. H. G. man, 
when accompanied by a verb in the singular number; N. H.G. 
wir, when used with the plural form of the verb), 427 (= N. H. G. 
lhr, older form of address, for the present Sze). 

Doar hend’s net gwisst ; bis juscht vet wonst (N. H.G. auf einmal] 

Flend ir's gagesst's wér (wover) mich. 

You did not know who it could be, 

But all at once you guessed ’twas me (R. H. 216-217, Witmer’s 
poem). 

Ich giv dar λυ fon sella. 

(Ich glaube sie haben solche vorrithig), R. H. 194. 

The 2d pers. sg. of the pronoun is usually amalgamated with 
the ending of the verb, or perhaps omitted altogether, when 


‘This acc. for nom. is an Anglicism (cf. English, ἐξ was me). 
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the verb occupies the inverted position. Dann kennscht 

{[=kennscht du] mir [mar] farleicht svga, wo ich won? (R.H.) 
Wescht doch, es gebt in deitsch ἐξ lv (N. H. 6. recht gesetz]. 
Loss mir di schpuchta wek (H. H. 74). 


2. Genitive.—The genitive of the personal pronoun is found in 
isolated constructions. OUnz unser éns is dort (H. H. 62). Do 
gebt ver um an toler net mér vis unserens um én zent (W. 33). 
Unser is here gen. plural. 

In one important case the P. G., like R. P., has the gen. of the 
personal pronoun where the dative would be expected. 

Hoscht du ἀεὶ dél? howich mei” dél? 

Di ghéra mei”, di dei~ (F. K. Z. 89). 

Compare R. P. Hascht du dein dheel, haww ich mein dheel, 

Die ghore mein, die dein (N. 83). 

Schmeller (M. B. §720) regards this construction as in analogy 
with the M. H. 6. genitive-construction after Aoeven, and cites 
Nibluny. 9053: So; hort min, her Dietrich. Cf. also Mart. 168: 
Er hiez héren der martyr. 

3. Dative.—The syntax of the dative of the personal pronoun 
in P. G. agrees in the main with that of the same case in N. H. 6. 

As indirect object : 

per singtmoar van lidli sche (F. K. Z. 25). 

Wi mar sich denka mpg (H. H. 71). 

As object of verbs : 

Unn ich im helfa kann 

Ich helf’m unn farleug τὰ ᾿ς net (F. K. Z. 33). 

p bar weil ver dir so gut bekum(m)t (N. H. G. steht] mogscht’n 
Sholta far vcht un a holvar (R. H. 192). 

For the dative with prepositions cf. 880, 1. 

For dat. used as nom. cf. §83, 1. 

4. Accusative.—The syntax of the accusative of the personal 
pronoun in P. G., as compared with N. H. G., differs from that of 
the latter in some interesting features. Both verbs and preposi- 
tions require an oblique case' of the pronoun and do not regularly 
allow the nominative as in case of nouns (cf. §82). Examples of the 
regular use of the acc. of pers. pron. are: Meind, juscht, du 
schwetzt vom schqueisr un juscht schick an, ich waer gawtss vrich 
Sro (W. 66). Wie eich hot betroga 
Das sucha um geld bei dem goldene boge (H. H. 57). 


1Cf. So enor of kors du ich net suta (R. H. 218). 
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Si Roschta mich ken geld (F. K. Z. 27). 

Wos dvt mich [N. H. G. hilft, nutzt mir] vunar dings (F. K. Ζ. 27). 
Muss ich mich widar ufgeva (R. H. 220). Peculiar to P. G. is: 
Woerscht séna wi ver’s (’s = es acc.] gleicht (F. K. Z. 25). 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 


§84.—For ¢hzs, the nearer demonstrative, N. H. G. der, die, das 
(dieser, diese, dieses), P. G. employs dver, di, des (the mas. and 
neut. distinguishable from the definite article by the omission of 
the initial ὦ in the neuter form of the latter and by a lighter accent 
on the mas. form, cf. §55). Des zs an bild fom Henri Horbuoch 
(H. 76). (For case of the article, cf. qs buch hésst “ Di Herfo.”) 
So gét’s in dera rvouha Welt, wo villas muss fargé (H. H. 84). 
Ich kum(m) di woch (R. H. 175). 

For that, the remote demonstrative, N. H. G. jener, jene, jenes, 
P. Ὁ. employs regularly 4227, selt, sed. 

as vit morik-hous gét boll “ down below” (N. English]. 

An selor hunnartjérich “ show” (N. English] (F. A. M. 37). 

Dort in selam schéna fotarhous (H. 77). 

Cf. der sém, determinative pronoun. 

P. G. has adopted here the English word same in the form sé 
and employs it with the definite article as a strong determinative 
pronoun=N. H. 6. derselbige, etc. 


Interrogative Pronouns (cf. 862). 


Woer (wer), wos (indecl.), who, what, and welar, welt, wel, 
which, are used much the same as in N. H. G., except that P. G. 
employs a dative for the N. H. G. genitive. Wem sei /7? ἃς 
gestorwa? (Wessen frau ist gestorben?) For the feminine 
welera ir is used (cf. Horne’s paradigm, 862). For N. Η. G. 
warum ? the P.G. employs far wus ? Cf. also cases like For wns 
ἐς wert isch (For what it is worth), F. K. Ζ. 4. English influence 
is possibly to be looked for here. 

Welor preis ?—Do is far finf un zwonsich, etc. (R. H. 202). 


Relative Pronouns. 


§85.—For the N. H. 6. relative welcher and der in all cases the 
popular P. G. idiom employs the forms vs and wo (wu). 

Un woer hets gadenkt es [= dass] di pennsyluonisch deitsch 
schproch schir fir dvusend worta het, biseids a dvusend mensr es 
[= welche] juscht vus am Englisch ganuma sinn (R. H. 186). 
Horn, Fischer and others, however, write regularly dvs instead of 
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vs, even in referring to a masculine antecedent. This is quite 
analogous to the English use of the relative ‘ha/, referring to both 
persons and things. 77; wor selli zeit dar bescht galvernt govarnir 
des noch uf am stil wer (H.73). Met~ érbvr, hochgalobtunn for- , 
wondtar Herrbvch wer dar erscht des sich’s unnarnuma hot an 
. pennsyluvnisch-deitscha litervtur zu ergrinda (F. K. Z. 3). 

Some authors, particularly Harbaugh and Wollenweber, employ 
the relative in its full N. H. G. form, but this is evidently a 
reminiscence of N. H. G. influence. 

Mei herts trécht wi an heilich ding, 
Di gafila dz ich mit mir bring 
Hém fon dar lenge reis (H. H. 31). 

P. G. supplies the place of the genitive of the relative by the 
use of the dative. This dative takes the place of the genitive of 
both relative forms dver, wo, as in R. P. (cf. Nadler, p. 216, §11). 
Sie erzéla es waer 2 Monn in Revding gawesa, dem set nome 
wor L, (W. 61). 

For the N. H. 6. welchen, welche, the P. G., like R. P., employs 
also the relative wo (wz): 

Ο ’ horcht ir leit; wii noch mir lébt, 

Ich schretb noch des schtick (H. H. 19). 

Der wit [welcher] am vnnera sei” vi farbrecht krikt’s vi (H. 45). 
O! loss mich gt! Jv loss mich gé! 

Noch meinera hémat zi, 

Wu μιά (ἢ) dort ἄγου, uch wi sche” / (R. B. 195.) 


Note 1.—Nadler has pointed out (Ged. in Pfalzer Mundart, S. 
216, §11), the identity of this relative wo (wz) with English who. 
In R. P. and P. G., however, it is indeclinable. The same is found 
in other dialects; cf. Hunz. Aarg. Wbch.: die wo wend chd, selle's 
sage. 

The use of vs for das (or dass, cf. §85) in P. G. seems to indicate 
Swiss influence (cf. Hald. p. 37). Aarg.: 7 wets niemer as chont 
ché, es git fil das (as) furt génd (Hunz. Aarg. ΝΌΟΝ. 47). 


Indefinite Pronouns. 

§86.—1. nar (éna), éns. Only the masculine and neuter forms 
are in general use as indefinites. The masculine is used much as 
in N. H. G., except that for the genitive the dative is used. Js 
@nor dé vs net an Romvon is? Wonn so énoar dé ts, loss an rvus 
schwetza (R. 218). For nom.= acc. cf. §81, 2. Dar ént (ΞΕ Ν. 
H. G. der eine), dar vanar (=N. H. G. der andere), kenar (= 
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N. H. G. keiner), and the various flexional forms are also used in 
P. G. 
2. Ebbar, ebbas, N. H. Ὁ. jemand, etwas (cf. §30, 2, note 2). .5 
_ wer ebbar zn sellam schtul—ebbor wvr dort, so gawiss vs ich 
léba (R. Rip van Winkel, p. 14). A curious case of agreement 
is seen in the following example : 


Allas ts schtill—si wissa net, 
Doss eppor (¢6527) fremmas kum? (H. H. 79). 


This is explainable either as the survival of the older genitive, 
or as analogous to P. G, ebbas fremmas (= N. H. 6. etwas frem- 
des, cf. 7s muss ebbas ’bettich’s sez~ [es muss efwas besonders 
sein]), H. H. 66. Uf émol kochts un plumps! plumps! kumt 
ebbas wermas 27, de schimuchar gafolla(W. 54). Ennig ebbas 
sunscht? [sonst etwas ?](R. 192). The P. G. usage here is the 
same in the main as that of R. P. (cf. ebdar, ebdas). The neuter 
form is of more frequent occurrence than the masculine. pc, 
Louro ! dvs ich hier so ebbes hore muss / (Ν. 5. 94). Nou’ geht 
er frech uf ebbes vanerscht [etwas anders] aus, Sch. 18. 
Jemond, nimond, jedar ( 7242), jedarmonn are all in use in P. G. and 
agree in the main with N. H.G. With Fischer and Harbaugh 
the form 7éda is quite common. Deina gita, deina wunnar singt 
jo jéeda kinnarzung (H. H. 41). wx schmidtschop hot an 649 
monn (F. K. Z. 7). Jédar muss δεῖ" égna hvut zum gaerver 
dyvga (Horne, 35). Los jedarmenn wos ver ts, so bleibscht di 
p~ wwrer di bischt (Horne, 36). 

3. Enig, etlich, monig. P.G. enig =N. Ἡ. 6. irgend welch or 
trgend ein(ig), N. E. azy, and hence is clearly distinguished from 
etlich. Gur ké~ diphtheria, unn in foect gor nix gaferlichs fon 
enigor 77/ (R. H. 196). 

Dorch enig rissli gét ver net~ 
Unn get v~ uf di schték (R. B. 185). 

Cf. Unn wonn di mer an schtick bobbir ( popir) gebscht, will ich 
etlich pil/ferlin prapvera far si (R. H. 197) for an ex. of etlich. 

In the peculiar force of en7g English influence is doubtless to be 
traced (cf. the N. E. απ»), which is much more convenient than 
any corresponding N. H. G. expression). 


qn menchor ruyat unnar im, 
Wonn mol di hits ts gross unn schlimm (R. B. 188). 


Of P. G. ol, vid nothing need be said in particular. 


| 
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VERBS. 


§87.—The most interesting features of the syntax of the P. G. 
verb consist in forms borrowed from English. These will be 
treated in the chapter on English Mixture. Here it will be neces- 
sary to note only a few points in the use of moods in P. German. 
As was seen in the paradigm of the verb, the indicative is decidedly 
the regular form of the P. G. verb. The subjunctive is in use, 
but is expressed by the aid of auxiliaries, which alone have pre- 
served the subjunctive forms in their conjugation. For the use of 
tenses cf. §65. The Sudjunctive is used in P. G as in N. H. G. 
in the unreal or ideal condition, either with or without the 
hypothetical conjunction (won, vs wonn, in the condition, dynz 
in the conclusion); while the vea/ condiion is expressed by the 
indicative asin N.H.G. Present condition : 

Het ich niks vs mei~ Lisli met~ Peif unn met~ wei. 
Es woer mar doch ollas so hibsch unn so git. 
Unn wenn ich di heb, bin ich luschtich unn fret. 
Si schtverk] mar immar mei~ hverz unn met~ mit. 
(F. K. 62.) 


The last two lines of the stanza illustrate the use of the indica- 
tive in the vea/ (general) condition. The same rule for the use of 
moods extends to elliptical conditions: /ch kennt dar an schtori 
[< English story ΞΞ Ν. H. 6. geschichte] /farzéla [N. H. 6. 
erzihlen], So vs’s garingschta wort Dir dei~ sél ufreisa det; 
dei ~ jung’s δία kult frira (R. H. 221). 

In the last example the form ἐξέ (N. H. 6. thate) is the auxiliary 
regularly used in P. G. to fill the place of the subjunctive forms of 
the verb. 

Past unreal condition: Du hetscht an por jor frier a~ fonga 
solla, dunn weer villeicht ( farleicht, Horne] ebbas drvus worra 
(Ziegler in Hald. p. 28). The following will illustrate the elliptical 
past condition: Un ich hvd gfilt (N. H. G. gefiihlt] juscht grva 
dvs wonn ich mich foll hésar ἐξ gsof(f)2 het (Rauch in Hald. p. 
38). 

Subjunctive in indirect discourse : 

Es wor vusgeva, vs ich gschlofa het in meim bomgvrda (N. H. 
G. baumgarten]. 

Unn vs an schlong on mich gakroddalt [= N. H.G. gekrochen] 

weer, 

Unn het mich dot gabissa (R. H. 221). 
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Subjunctive of desire: Do will ich etch amal an por sucha froga, 
di ich gvern wissa det (Hald. p. 53). 

Infinitive. P. G. often omits zu before the infinitive in con- 
structions beginning with /a7 after certain verbs: ἡ ὀνμέ am 707 
1870, hvb ich mei~ meind afgamocht far'n buch schreiva unn 
publischa (R.H.VI). δὰ hob v~ fonge scheffa (Hald. p. 39). 
Ona di brill uf ἀπ (Hald. p. 40), cf. §91. For infinitive-substan- 
tive, cf. 892. 

ADVERBS. 

§88.—1. Adverbs of time. P. G. like N. H. 6. employs the 
adverbial genitive muryats (or morgends) (N. H. G. morgens), 
puats, vvets or vuends (N. H. G. abends), jémodls (N. H. G. 
jemals), ebmols (N. H. Ὁ. manchmal), 9~ fangs (N. H. G. anfangs), 
heidigsdpgs (N. H. G. heutigen tages). Ex.: Fon muryats fri 
bis νυείς schpot (R. B. 181). 

Di foeschans ΓΝ. E. fashions, N. H. G. moden], di farennera sich 
Gor oft so heidigsdzgs (F. A. M. 58). 

In the case of the following example the adverb és (N. H. G. 
einmal, N. E. once) might be either gen. or acc. as far as the form 
is concerned. D6 guck nur éns de ρυγ ν᾿ (W. 6). 

The Ρ, 6. like N. H. 6. makes use of the acc. or nom. in 
expressing definite time. J/ch svg itch will kenar ellaweil (N. 
Η. 6. jetzt), R. H. τοι. So mprya (N. H. G. morgen), dver 
négscht dvg (N. H. G. den nachsten tag), den mvrya (N. H. Ὁ. 
diesen or heute morgen), minwetl (N. E. meanwhile, N. H. G. 
indessen), Minweil hot des ufkotta ΓΝ. E. cutting up, N. H. G. 
possentreiben a~ gofenga](W.74). Sidder and sinter (== N.H.G. 
seither, seitdem). Un sidder hen moar gloteis dé (R. B. 190). Di 
Morgret muss sinter sela hupps (Eng. hoops = N. H. 6. krino- 
linen, reifrock] selbert gakrigt hvva (W. 100). Getrvut wor 
siddar munches por (W. 40). Unnerweils= Eng. meantime 
(N. H. 6. inzwischen), numma = nur einmal, selmdl = damalds, 
nimma = zimmer. Un unnerweils hat enar gsvd (F. K. 77). 

2. Adverbs of place: dé (N. H. G. da, hier), τὸ (N. H. G. wo), 
dvrt (N. H. 6. dort), Aunna (N. H. 6. unten), drunnoa (N. H. Ὁ, 
darunter, unten), δῦ (N. Η. G. oben), dvava (N. H. G. droben, 
darauf ), πος (N. H. 6. hinaus), drvus (N. H. G. daraus, draus- 
sen), hous (N. H. 6. aussen), zez~ (N. H. 6. hinein), middadrin 
(R. B. 189) (N. H. 6. mittendrin), forma (N. H. 6. forn), Ainna 
(N. H. 6. hinten), kér (N. H. 6. her), ἀξ, Ain (N. H. Ὁ: hin), 
hinnadrv~ , hinnadrin, hinnadruf, hinnanet~, hinnané~ (N. H. G. 
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hintendran, hintendrin, hintendrauf, hintennein, hintennach), 
vnnarschwo (H. H. 67) (N. H. G. anderswo), déhkiva (N. H. G. 
hiiben). 

3. Adverbs of manner. Besides the regular use of adjectives 
as adverbs of manner, the following deserve special mention: 
fetz, used also as an adjective, (N. H. 6. verkehrt). Favletcht 
géscht du selvar 1612 (R. H. 181), juscht (N. H.G. gerade), grvd, 
inschtvendig (N. H. 6. instandig, sogleich), zvarzwerch (N. H. G. 
tiberzwerch). Most interesting among P. G. adverbs of manner 
are those borrowed from N. English: ennihvu (N. E. anyhow, 
N. H. 6. auf irgend eine weise, often concessive, N. H. 6. es sei 
wie es wolle), somhvu, w. (N. E. somehow, N. H. G. irgendwie), 
haerli (N. E. hardly, N. Η. 6. kaum). per kennt sit heerli mé 
(F.A.M.55). orpas (N. E. (on) purpose, N. H. Ὁ. absichtlich). 

P. G. has a curious class of adverbs belonging here: panarsch(t) 
(N. H. 6. anders), drunnarscht drivarsch, hinnarscht-fedarscht 
(N. H. 6. hinterst, forderst, cf. P. G. fedrafiss, N. H. 6. vorder- 
fiisse), hoppfedarscht (N. H. G. mit dem kopf voran, képflings). 
Dor soddal hinnerscht-federscht druf (F. A. M. 93). Kopp- 
fedarscht nez~ vm schpundaloch (F. A. M. 91). Si wéna ἘΠ" 
nersch-w0! (H. H. 67). 

Di volta socha hen si dé 
pls drunnorscht drivorsch με (H. H. 66). 

These forms are formed from the base drunter, driber; cf. 
N. H. G. analogies Das unterste zu oberst, Das oberste zu unterst 
(kehren). 

4. Adverbs of degree of special importance in P. G. are vrich 
(N. H. 6. arg, lex. sehr), mar hen trich kultas weltar vllaweil (R. 
H. 178); fudlans (N. H. 6. vollends, vollig, cf. N. E. fully), Unz 
ich denk es is v~ fullens so fil mé waert (R. H. 199) ; veri (N. E. 
very, N. H. 6. aller + superlative form of adjective), /ch inschur's, 
vs si di veri dbeschta [Ν. Ἡ. 6. die allerbesten] szzz (R. H. 202). 
P. G. employs also the form aller ++ superlative as N.H.G. κα 
hob, unn fon der ellarbescht guovliti (R. H. 202); advui (N. E. 
about, N. ΗΠ. G. ungefahr), used very frequently as a preposition ; 
schir (N. H. 6. fast), So wor’s schir gvr di letscht woch (R. B. 189). 

5. Relative adverbs. P.G. usually forms its relative adverbs 
on the base forms der-, as derfo (= N. H. G. davon), derfor (N. 
Η. G. davor), derzu (N. H. 6. dazu), derwéga (N. H. G. deswe- 
gen), dernéva (N. H. G. daneben). 

6. Adverbs of direction: anna, wu onna, dortonna (= N. H. G. 
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hin, wohin, dorthin). Loss mich dortennd gé (ΚΕ. Β. 195). Hémtsus 
(= N. H. 6. nach haus). 


Donn sinn die schilar hémtsus gaschprunga (F. K. 7). 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§89.—Inasmuch as P. G. evades the use of the genitive case, it 
naturally extends the same principle to the genitive construction 
with prepositions. The relations expressed in N. H. G. by this 
construction are distributed, for the most part, among the prepo- 
sitions governing the dative. 

1. Dative only pus (N. H. G. aus). puar nou hob ich's 
selvar gsé,unn mit meina égna ora hob tch di wurta selvar héra 
eus der metschin rous kuma (R. H. 228). 

Bet. So bei der hviet wun der vern [N. H. G. ernte] (H. 
H. 69). Unn geht nou in di koscht bei seiner Fre (H. H. 22). 
Doer schun bei der get (N. H. G. gartenthiir] vardez wor (W.15). 
Bei is also used in sense of the English dy (—N. H. G. durch, 
von). 

Nou is dar wintar fon unsar unri 
Gloreich gmocht bei der sonn fon York (R. H. 219). 

Fon. This preposition, besides performing its usual preposi- 
tional functions, as in N. H. G., has to supply toa great extent 
the place of the genitive construction in P.G. Dar Pélar Milan- 
berg wor an sin fom petrierch Milanberg, am grindar fun der 
Ludrischa Keerch in pmerkp (H. 81). 

For fon wéga cf. wega. 

Mit. Loss si mit frida [N. H. G. frieden] (R. H. 222). 

Noch. Das noch seim dot ax frommer krischt zarick losst an 
echo (Weiser in H. H. 10). 


Sami. 
Ste wissa niks fon ponnkhps dort, 


Juscht blonawverscht fon alla sort, 
Fon hund semt hor unn heut (F. A. M. 45). 
Mit samt is also used: Mit semt deim beeltens-schtee~ 
[= balance-stone] (F. A. M. 67). 
Sidder. 
D6 brechta n noscht [N. H. 6. ein ast], 2 vnnera dort, 
So mocht's schun sidderm [N. H. 6. seit dem] freidzg /ort. 
(R. B. 191.) 
Wega. Di vita leit wera vlsemal ΓΝ. H. G. allzumal, lex. 
zuweilen] vrch gabvitart [<N. E. bothered] weéga iram bu 


h 
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(W.11). Sel τοῦς end fom verschta profeschanal [N. E. pro- 
fessional] gschpréch wega am Mr. Mock seim schwigafvder 
seinor eschtet [N. E. estate] (R. H. 207). 

Von wéga. Bikés[=N. Ἡ. 6. denn, weil, English vulgar for 
because] si werden [more correctly wverra] just [better juscht] 
gejust [Eng. used] von “ city ladies”? von wége selam (W.. 99). 

Zu. Besides the usual construction with 2% which P. G. has in 
common with N. H.G., the former employs this preposition in 
many constructions borrowed from English. Ex.: Wonn enar 
in der farsommlung is, vs an gitar freind zum Ceestr wr, zu 
im svg ich, vs ver ken bessarar freind Ζιι τῆ wor, vs ich selvar 
(R. H. 218). τόνε in the expression: 7 ὀυμέ am jor 1870 (R. H. 
VI) is perhaps best explained as an adverb (= N. H. 6. ungefahr), 
the full construction being 7 dvut im jor 1870 (cf. §89, 2). 

2. Accusative only. As in the case of the direct verbal regimen, 
so here the nom. form instead of the acc. frequently follows the 
preposition. The prepositions belonging regularly to this category 
are bis: Unn erlich bis uf’s hor (H. H. 69); dvrch, dvrich: 
Sts net mé so; mar gebt juscht notis dtrich di editors (H. H. 22). 
Far: Ens far mich selvar (R. H. 186); far an loyar schtudira 
[=N. E. to study for (to be or become) a lawyer], F. K. 129. 
Wonn net schick ich far dar Dr. Schmidt [N. H. G. wenn nicht, 
so schicke ich nach Dr. 5. oder lass Dr. 5. rufen], R. H. 196. 
Géga: Nou wi's so in der welt gét, hat dver “ὁ so a ort libschoft 
gegea di Sus (Susten) gafilt(W. 11). Um: Donn kumt dir éns 
um’s ®nner 76 (Weiser in H.H.10). Ux hot ’n um dar hels 
gkrikt (R. H. 223). In addition to the above prepositions the 
following must be mentioned as belonging to this class: vuschintt, 
Finf hob ich schun dod gamvcht euschtett in (R. H. 220). pout: 
this preposition is taken directly from English and is frequent for 
um: wbhout {γε ar (W. 55). 

3. Dative or accusative—The distinction between dative when 
position is implied and accusative when direction is involved, 
found in N. H. G., is retained in the main in P. G., excepting, of 
course, frequent cases of nominative for accusative. The preposi- 
tions belonging to this class are: vn, hinnar (hinnich), in, twar, 
néva (névich), ovich, unnar, for, zwischa. 

pn has in P, G., as in N. H. G,, the usual significations. 

Dei horf hengt en der wond im eck (Weiser in H. H. 9). 

Unn en di wend ins eck ei” ρὲ (Weiser, H. H. 10). 

Besides these there are other significations peculiar to P. G. 

Unn di gschwischtar—vll zarschtreit. 
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Farsommils en ΓΝ. H. 6. zu] der evatzeit ! (H. H. 30). 

Ich muss naf ans [N. H. 6. zu] Breuns [supply heus] σέ 
(R. H. 182). 

Ich ném a por fon denna en finf unn dreisich (R. H. 192). 
Cf. Engl. Mixture. 

Is met” égnar brudar, dei” onkal en mich nufgaschnikt (Engl. 
sneaked] kuma (R. H. 222). 

A curious collocation is found with prepositions, ex.: Do klopts 
em porra seinor tir (W. 44) ΞΞΝ. H.G. Da klopft’s an der thiir 
des pfarrers (cf. §81, 1). /var. 2 vit hufeisa ivar der dir, Unn 
hommer unn zong dobet (F. K. 8). Dver sché” régaboga im 
wolkagadimmal, Weist 1war di erd(9) zum goldena himmal (H. H 
°57). Hinnar and hinnich. Dver kennt ke hund- hinner dem 
Ofe rvuslocke (W.14). Do kommt (kummt) an Ὁ {27 munn hinnich 
mir 427 (W. 60). ΕΣ: ἐς a” an hvus hinnich 9m grosse htus 
(H. 49). 

Es sét mich nimond, wonn ich hetl (N. H. G. weine) 

Flinnar der drousronk (H. H. 80). 

/n has been sufficiently illustrated in examples under ®n. 

néva, névich, Unn stellita sich grad neva mich (W. Vorred. 1). 

Nevich mir a2 Lrar schtal (F. K. 30). 

* * [Hob ich mich nebig (nevich) in hi gasetzt (W. 60). 

Ovich. Unn henk's hufeisa ovich di dir (F. A. M. 66). " 

Unnar. Unnoar da settlers [N. H. Ὁ. ansiedlern] in Berks-kounts 
[N. H. G. grafschaft] (W. 137). 

For. Bin vous schép [Engl. shape] gemucht, unn for meinor 
zeit in di welt kuma (R. H. 219). 

Uf. Proveided [N. H. G. wenn, unter der Bedingung dass| mar 
kann si kvfe uf berriks [N.H.G. auf credit] πη farkofa ferkvesch 
(N. H.G. gegen bar] (R. H. 234). Ufan erschte 4pril (W. 47). 
Versa uf si gamvcht (W. 126). Zwischa, Plons (N. H. 6. plane] 
hab ich galéchd for mn ufror vésa (N. E. raise] zwischd meim 
brudar Clerence uz 9m kénich (R. H. 219). 

Standing in a certain sense between the prepositional and ad- 
verbial relation are expressions like zum singa gén di bord- 
keerch [N. E. board-chirch] nuf [N. H. G. zur bretterkirche 
hinauf] pyr dbuva unn por méd, (H. H. 62). 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


§90.—P. G. vs for dass is very frequent. Haldeman (p. 36) 
attributed this to Swiss influence. It thus assumes the same form 
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as vs (—N. H. 6. als). The P.G. ads like Swiss als ΞΞ Ν. H. G. 
friiher, immer, is not leveled to vs (cf. Haldeman, p. 37). The 
P. G. vs (for 4955) is the regular (but not exclusive) form with 
Rauch, while Horne, Wollenweber, Rachel Bahn, Fischer, Har- 
baugh employ vs, dvs (dvss) regularly. Examples of the special 
uses of vs in P. G. are: (1) vs = Ν. Η. 6. dass. Es wor vusgéva, 
es ich gaschlofa het in meim bymgvrda (R. H. 221). (2) vs 
ΞΞ Ν. H.G. rel. dev, die, das, welcher, etc. Is enar dé, es net an 
Roman is? (R.H. 218). (3) vs==N. H.G. als. par sé bvl es 
dver ἐδ sinv kuma is, etc. (R. H. 224). (4) in comparison: 

O wos ts schenar uf der welt 

Vs blimlin rot unn weiss (Witmer in ΒΕ. H. 216). 


Special constructions with dvs were noted briefly by Haldeman 
(p. 37-8). Dvos==N. H. G. als frequently. OUnn ich hob k'filt 
juscht grod des wonn ich mich foll hésar huldar té gasofa het 
(Rauch as quoted by Hald. p. 38). Haldeman, in his treatment 
of this word (p. 38), has suggested three possible explanations, (1) 
advs=vls, dosz or dv(r)vls; (2) dvs==dv with adverbial suffix 
(cf. Hald. Affixes, p. 213); (3) Ziegler’s explanation that it arises 
from the juxtaposition of the two words grvd vs (= v/s), the d being 
transferred to the following word as in the French liaison. But 
examples like Net weinichar des stva hunnart far dich unn mich 
(Rauch, quoted by Hald. p. 38) are against this explanation. It 
seems to me unnecessary to seek for such far-fetched explana- 
tions, and more reasonable to regard this as a construction in 
which dos has included in its meanings the force of v/s in com- 
parison (cf. the history of N. H. G. denn and αἷς in comparison). 
It is much more plausible to suppose that the confusion of dvs and 
vs (as Haldeman, p. 38, suggests) is analogous to the “cutting 
down” of the pronouns des and es to as, and that vs (<< v/s) was 
then confused with vs (< des or dess). 

Interesting collocations with vs are farwos vs (=N. H. G. 
weshalb, warum), vaschtvt vs (ΞΕ Ν. H. 6. statt—zu with infin.). 

P. G. employs regularly dunn, wonn (= N. H. G. wann and 
wenn), wze, wezl, s6 dvs ud sé vs, vs wonn (=N. H. 6. als wenn). 

§91.—Of especial importance are P. G. idioms borrowed from 
N. E. as far—(zu) (=N. H. 6. zu um—zu) with the infinitive. 
Ich hob vn pion far 'n neia sort poetent hinklasup kocha (R. H. 
229). Provided: Provided [=N. H. G. wenn, unter der 
bedingung, dass] mar kun si kofa uf bvrriks (R. H. 234). Jar— 
odar (ΞΞΝ. Ἡ. 6. entweder—oder ; {7 «( N. E. ezther); Rauch 
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employs enfweddar, however, although he is the most English 
of all P. G. writers. Of the remaining conjunctions (copulative) 
and conjunctive adverbs little need be said. P. G. does not 
employ the N. H. G. correlative weder—noch, but net—unn net. 
ver iss net neich unn net vrm (Hald. p. 40). 


Infinitive-Substantive. 


§92.—P. German, like many other Rhenish dialects, makes fre- 
quent use of the infinitive-substantive. 


as fora in dar trén [N. E. train] (H. 61). 
Nein treppa- as broucht ké zeélas do. (H. H. 31). 


For cases of this construction in other dialects, ef. 


Was e’ Dranges, was e’ Treiwes, 

Wo nor all das nauser soll? (Sch. 7). 
Des letschtmol auwer is keen Blut 

Ufs Schlage mehr geloffe (N. 65). 

Ich kann mich fors Mahle 

So selber bezahle (Lennig, 90). 

War so en Winterdag recht lang, 
Wars’ mauchem vorr em Schaffe bang (Zeller, 34). 
Wann aber ich im Z@h/e so 

Bis δεν verzich kumm (Kobell, 24). 
Des werd e Suches koschte (Woll. 47). 


M. D. LEARNED. 


IV.—MISCELLANEA GRAECA. 
SCRIPSIT 
FRIDERICUS HANSSEN. 


1. De carmine Locrico populari. 


Perpauca quoniam antiquorum Graecorum carmina popularia 
servata sunt, operae pretium me facturum esse confido, si iucun- 
dissimo illi Locrensis Musae exemplo ab Athenaeo XV 697 B 
tradito, quod nunc adeo in tenebris iacet, ut ne metri quidem ulla 
probabilis ratio agnoscatur, aliquid lucis attulero. Cui rei operam 
navaturo disquisitionis initium longius mihi repetendum videtur. 

Udalricus de Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in libro, qui inscribitur 
Philologische Untersuchungen IX, in suum locum restituit pedem 
metricum --- -- -- , quem gemellum esse pedis ionici a minori v vy—- 
ostendit. Itaque ionici metri aliquam speciem deprehendere mihi 
videor in cantico Aristophaneo, quod Thesmophoriazusarum versi- 
bus 101-129 comprehenditur. Manifesta quidem est ionici metri 
nota in versibus 117-119: 


Ἕπομαι κλήζουσα σεμνὸν 
γόνον ὀλβίζονσα Λατοῦς 
“Aprepiy ἀπειρολεχῆ. 
SI Sa ee ie Ve 
3 
μῳω «.- -; om Woe = 


e ee 
“-τψω Wow VW Vem 
ὡς Λ 


quibus respondent versus 123-125: 


Σέβομαι Λατώ τ᾽ ἄνασσαν 
xiOapiy τε ματέρ'᾽ ὕμνων 
ἄρσενι βοᾷ δόκιμον. 
ων. =, ome VS oe oe 


Ve Ξν ae WS oe oe 


~~ 
oe IS oe UV oe 
9 A 


Primum enim et secundum colon dimetra ionica (anaclomena) 
esse quis infitias ibit? In tertio autem colo dipodia iambica cum 
ionico pede conexa est, sicut exempli gratia in Alcmanis frag- 
mento 83: 

Περισσόν᾽ at γὰρ ᾿Απόλλων ὁ Λύκηος. 


ἡ σα όσα" va WI Jan «αὶ 
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Eandem metri formam prae se ferunt versus 104-106, nisi quod 
id intercedit discrimen, ut in locum ionici pedis successerit cognatus 


ille, quem statuit Wilamowitz, pes -v-—: 
Τίνι δὲ δαιμόνων ὁ κῶμος ; 


λέγε νυν᾽ εὐπείστως δὲ τοὐμὸν 


μάκαρας ἔχει σεβίσαι. 


΄- 

oy, v—=, ees ee 

n7-~, 

WIS Wee =) oe QS oe oo 
σα" 

ws Sw Vo, J όσα y 


His respondent versus 111-113: 
Χαῖρε καλλίσταις ἀοιδαῖς, 
Φοιβ᾽, ἐν εὐμούσοισι τιμαῖς 
γέρας ἱερὸν προφέρων. 


> 
—_ — aa ae J ee «τῷ 
Y 3 
=~, 


Simili condita sunt metro versus 107-110: 
“Aye νυν ὄλβιζε Μοῦσα 
χρυσέων ῥύτορα τόξων 
Φοῖβον, ὃς ἱδρύσατο χώρας 
γύαλα Σιμουντίδι γᾷ. 

GS “ῳ- —v-= 
are een ee 
-- μα»... VV — 


3 9 
~— 


Quibus praemissis eo revertor, unde profectus sum. 


Etenim 


mira quaedam metrorum similitudo intercedit inter hos versus 
Aristophaneos atque carmen illud Locricum, cuius verba, sicut 


mihi constituenda esse videntur, proponam : 


φ ~~ 
“"O ri πάσχεις ; 


“Ma προδῷς dup’ ἱκετεύω" 
πρίν κα μολὲν κεῖνον ἀνίστω, 
μὴ κακὸν μέγα ποήσῃς 
σὲ κημὲ τὰν δειλάκραν. 5 
ἀμάρα x’ ἤδη" τὸ φῶς 


(a ras θυρίδος οὐκ ὁρῇς; " 


In versu tertio legebatur πρὶν καὶ μολέν, ego particulam Locricam 
κα restitui. Eandem in versum sextum intuli, libri manuscripti 


λ 
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praebent ἁμέρα καὶ ἤδη. Pronomen σέ, quod desideratur in codi- 
cibus, in capite versus quinti ponere malui, cum Bergkius μὴ κακὸν 
σὲ scripsisset in versu superiore. In reliquis verbis scribendis 
Bergkium secutus sum. Itaque hoc effeci schema : 


ee VJ me oe 


? 2 
ασσ" 
τ τα τ᾿ WII A ae oe 


Vai; el 5 


ee, 


Cuius carminis metra artissimo cognationis vinculo cum eis, 
quae descripsi, Aristophaneis cohaerere hoc me probaturum esse 


conspectu spero: 
Carmen Locricum v. 2: 


Μὴ προδῷς dup’ ἱκετεύω -“--, YY—-- 
Aristophanes Thesm. v. 108: 

Χρυσέων piropa réfoy —-Y—-—-, YY—— 
Carmen Locricum v. 3: 


Πρίν κα μολὲν κεῖνον ἀνίστω —,VY—--,YY—-— 


Aristophanes Thesm. v. 109: 


Φοῖβον, ὃς ἱδρύσατο χώρας --, YY——-, YY-— 


Carmen Locricum v. 4: 


Μὴ κακὸν μέγα ποήσῃς πύου, COUR. 


Aristophanes Thesm. v. 107: 
“Aye νυν ὄλβιζε Μοῦσα OV Vi, -v -¥ 


Carmen Locricum v. 5, 7: 
Σὲ xnpé τὰν δειλάκραν Vevn-, πύ-ς 
Za τᾶς θυρίδος οὐκ opns ; vey Go, --ςῷ 

Aristophanes Thesm. 106, 110, 113, 119, 125: 
Μάκαρας ἔχει σεβίστι YOU V-, VU 
Γύαλα Σιμουντίδι y@ «ὥσυπ,υν-ς 
Γέρας ἱερὸν προφέρων VOD v=, στα 
Ἄρτεμιν ἀπειρολχ -ούπιυν- 
“Apoen βοᾷ δόκμν -ῦσπ, νας 
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Carmen Locricum v. 6: 
᾿Αμάρα x’ ἤδη" τὸ φῶς -υ-σοὺτυ-- 
Aristophanes Thesm. v. 111, 112: 
Χαῖρε καλλίσταις ἀοιδαῖς -υ- π,-ὐν-- 
Φοῖβ᾽ ἐν εὐμούσοισι τιμαῖς --“--, -κ- - 


2. De Anacreontis fragmento 75. 


In Anacreontis carmine, quod in Theodori Bergk Poétis Lyricis 
Graecis (III *) sub numero 75 inter Teii poetae fragmenta receptum 
est, ita tres strophae distingui solent binorum versuum, ut prior 
sit tetrameter trochaicus acatalectus, alter tetrameter trochaicus 
catalecticus. Sed tetrametri trochaici acatalecti a Graecorum arte 
metrica omnino alieni sunt. Sane probabilior metri conditio esset, 
si constituerentur hypermetri trochaici quaternorum dimetrorum, 
sed obstat hiatus, qui fit in fine verbi ἐμβάλοιμ. At proximum 
quoque colon ita traditum est, ut hiatu ab eo, quod vicinum est, 
divideretur.. Quem ut tollerent, viridocti pro στρέφοιμε scripserunt 
στρέφοιμ᾽ ἂν vel στρέφοιμί σ᾽ Vel στρέφοιμ᾽ dv σ᾽. Mihi in utroque colo 
eadem medela adhibita hiatus ita tollendus esse videtur, ut termi- 
natio activa -~ in mediam -μην mutetur. Itaque hanc secundi 
hypermetri constitutionem propono: 


Ἴσθι rot, καλῶς μὲν ἄν τοι 
τὸν χαλινὸν ἐμβαλοίμην, 
ἡνίας δ᾽ ἔχων στρεφοίμην 
ἀμφὶ τέρματα δρόμον. 


3. De Theophanis Grammatict carmine ἀπαςγδογιζξεο. 


Magnus numerus carminum Anacreonticorum Byzantina aetate 
conditorum servatus est codice Barberino 246 saeculi XI (confer 
quae adnotavi in Philologi supplemento V pag. 202). Quem 
librum manu scriptum olim multo copiosiorem fuisse quam nunc 
intellegitur ex pinace ipsi codici praefixo (ed. Matranga in Spicilegii 
Romani tomo IV pag. xxxvi-xxxix). Huius pinacis auctor testis 
est Constantini Siculi duo carmina, quae nunc ex aliis codicibus 
edita in Theodori Bergk Poetas Lyricos Graecos III* pag. 348 
sqq. recepta sunt, olim comprehensa esse codice Barberino. 
Quorum carminum alterum (φδάριον ἐρωτικόν) nunc legitur cum in 
codice Parisino suppl. gr. 352 bomb. saeculi XIII tum in codice 
Laurentiano plut. 32 nr. 52 chart. saec XIV'). Excipitur autem 


'In errorem incidit Theodorus Bergk, cum (in Poét. Lyr. Gr. III4 pag. 
351) illud carmen in Laurentiano codice non:legi contenderet. 
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in Laurentiano codice carmine anacreontico satis puerili (pag. 354 
in editione Bergkiana), quod quidem in codice Constantino adscri- 
bitur, a Bergkio autem, qui recte intellexit poétam a Constantino 
Siculo diversum esse, in adespotorum numerum redactum est. 
Equidem confido me verum poetae nomen restituere posse. 
Etenim in illo, de quo supra egi, codicis Barberini pinace post 
Constantini carmen alterum enumeratur: Θεοφάνους γραμματικοῦ 
Gvaxpedyriov’ ὡς φίλος φιλεῖται (φίλον φιλεῖτε COdEX) καὶ οὐ ποθεῖται ἐκ τῆς 
ἄγαν φιλίας. Qui titulus ad hoc nostrum carmen, quod alteri Con- 
stantini vicinum esse monui, non male quadrare mihi videtur. 

Ipsius autem carminis verba hoc modo scribenda esse mihi 
videntur: 

᾿Ανακρεόντειοι χωρὶς ἀνακλωμένων πρός τινα ἐρῶντα: παρθένου κατὰ ἀλφά- 
βητον. 


cw 


Ayapat μόνην ὁρῶν σε 
ἀγλαὸν φέρουσαν εἶδος " 


βέλεσιν "Ἔρωτος, οἴμοι, 

κατὰ καρδίας ἐδήχθην. 4 
γέγονας λίθος μαγνῆτις 
ἀνέρας ἄγουσα πάντας " 
δέομαι, κόρη, καλῶ σε 

σὺν ὁλοψύχῳ θελήσει. 8 


ἐπὶ σοὶ γέγηθα χαίρων, 
πανυπερτάτη γυναικῶν. 
“Ζιζάνια ταῦτα, φίλε, 
ὄφιος πονηροτάτου, 12 
ἦλοί μοι τάδε καρδίας 
πεπυρωμένοι δοκοῦσιν.᾽" 
““ Θανατηφόρα ποθοῦντι 
τὰ λελεγμένα τυγχάνε. 16 
ἵνα τί λόγους προσάγεις 
ἀπάδοντας οἷς προσάγω ; 
κεκρατηκνΐα χερός με 
μεγάλα παρηγορήσεις, 20 


λιγυρῶς δ᾽ ἅμα λαλοῦσαν 
ὁπόση χάρις ἐπέλθῃ. 
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pia μοι παραμυθία 
φάος ὀμμάτων ἐμῶν τε 24 
νενικηκυίᾳ περ ἄκρως 


ἔπεσι, χάρισι, τάξει 


ξένον οἷον αὐγαζούσας 
κόρας ἁπάσας ἐνεῖδον. 28 


ὁ μὲν οὖν "Ἔρως ἀνῆψε, 
σὺ δ᾽ ὕδωρ μέσον φλογός mov.” 


. “ Περιεκράτησε φεῦ pov, 
φρένας ἐξέκοψε, γνῖα᾽ . 32 


ῥὶς ἅμα γνάθοις γελᾷ σου 
ἐπίχαρι τοῖς ὁρῶσι. 


συνεμειδίασε τούτοις 
ὀφρύες, μέτωπα, πώγων, 36 


τὰ ῥοδόχροά τε χείλη, 
στόμα, λευκότης ἐπανθεῖ. 


e 5 ᾿ 
ὑπεμειδιασε πάντα 


ἀνέρι φίλα λαλοῦντι, 42 


φρονιμωτάτῳ, λογίῳ, 
ἀγλαῷ, σοφῷ, peyiore.” 


“Χάρισιν ἅμα χορεύων 
χρύσεον πλέκω τὸν ὅρμον, 44 


ψυχαγωγίαν ὀλίγην 
ἐπισυνάγων ἐρώσῃ. 
ᾧ λόγος δίδωσιν ὦτα, 


ὁ πόθος ἄλυτος ἔστω." 


De verbis χωρὶς ἀνακλωμένων vide quae adnotavi in Philologi sup- 
plemento V pag. 208. Versus I-10, 15-30, 43-48 adulescentis 
sunt, versibus 11-14, 31-42 respondet puella. V. 21 scripsi 
λαλοῦσαν, λαχοῦσα codex. V. 22 coniunctivus ἐπέλθη, sicut apud 
scriptores Byzantinae aetatis non raro fit, loco futuri positus est. 
V. 25 SCripSi νενεκηκυίᾳ, νενικηκυΐα Codex. V. 28 scripsi ἐνεῖδον, ἐν εἴδει 
codex. V. 48 scripsi ἄλυτος, δ᾽ ἄλυτος codex. 
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4. Emendationes Philoneae. 


In Philonis libro de opificio mundi §26 (pag. 18 editionis Pari- 
sinae) I. G. Muellerus'(Des Iuden Philo Buch von der Welt- 
schépfung, Berlin 1841) repudiata interpolatione illa, quae ex 
libris manu scriptis deterioris notae in editiones recentiores irrep- 
serat: Ἔστι δ᾽ ἠδικηκότων εἰς κόλασιν τὰ τῶν ἀναγκαίων δυσπόριστα, 
editionis principis lectionem Ἔστι δ᾽ ἠδικηκότων ἀναγκαῖον δυσπόριστον 
restituit. Quae lectio bonis codicibus defenditur et ferri potest, 
quamquam duraest. Neque tamen ego dubito, quin vera Philonis 
verba servata sint codiceVindobonensi theol. gr. 29. Cuius auctori- 
tate confisus ego propono: “Ἔστι δ᾽ ἡ δίκη τὸ τῶν ἀναγκαίων δυσπόριστον. 
Quae verba optime ad ea, quae vicina sunt, quadrare nemo non 
videbit, qui Philonis librum evolverit. 

In eiusdem libri §56, qua de homine voluptatum cupido et edace 
agitur, Muellerus scripsit : τέλος οὐχ ὅρον ἄλλον (ἄλλον legitur in pag. 
407, Cum in pag. 105 per errorum dAdo typis excusum sit) ἢ τὸ 
μηδὲν ὑπολείπεσθαι τῶν εὐτρεπισθέντων ποιούμενος. In editione principe 
et in eis codicibus, in quibus similis est verborum Philoneorum 
conditio, scriptum est: ody ὅρον ἄλλο; in codicibus quibusdam 
deterioris notae neque non in editionibus recentioribus praeter 
Muellerianam legitur: οὐκ ἄλλος Sed vera lectio adhuc ignota, 
quam servavit codex Laurentianus 10, 20, haec est: τέλος οὐ κόρον, 
ἀλλὰ τὸ μηδὲν ὑπολείπεσθαι τῶν εὐτρεπισθέντων ποιούμενος. 

In eiusdem libri §60 extrema scribendum esse mihi videtur: 
Τοιοῦτος μὲν ὁ βίος τῶν ἐν ἀρχῇ μὲν ἀκακία καὶ ἁπλότητι χρωμένων αὖθις δὲ 
κακίᾳ ἀντ᾽ ἀρετῆς, προτιμώντων ὧν ἄξιον ἀπέχεσθαι. Ego Scripsi κακίᾳ, 
κακίαν COdices et editiones exhibent. | 


V.—GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES IN THE ANNALS 
OF TACITUS. 


Following the method of the paper on Gerunds and Gerundives 
in Pliny’s Letters, in Am. Jour. of Philology, Vol. IX, No. 2, 
there is here given a classified list of the corresponding construc- 
tions found in the Annals of Tacitus. The difference in the 
frequency of use of certain constructions by the two authors is 
very noticeable and interesting. In general Tacitus is much more 
free in his usage than Pliny, as will be observed in detail below. 
The same numbering and classification is used in this paper as in 
the previous one. 

1. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive and 
used absolutely, without any modifying or dependent words. 

Dependent upon causa: deprecandi 1. 13, hortandi 3. 46, accu- 
sandi 12. 65, epulandi 14. 57, festinandi 16. 15; with cupido - domi- 
nandi I. 10, 15. 53, vivendi 2. 63, novandi 4. 18, ulciscendi 12. 28, 
visendi 12. 56; with species: adulandi 1. 8, venandi 2. 68, 
detestandi 6. 24, manu mittendi 13. 27; with copia: mutandi 6. 
17, vendendi 6. 17, dicendi 12. 62, diluendi 16. 24; with sfes - 
dominandi 4. 7, capiendi 4. 48, fallendi 11.12; with vis - statuendi 
3. 70, dicendi 13. 3, noscendi 15. 34; with zecessitas : silendi 3. 67, 
adsentiendi 3. 22, certandi 14. 20; with zus-: perorandi 2. 30, 
sedendi 6. 3; with avs: nandi 2. 8, medendi 12. 61; with cura: 
sepeliendi 6. 28, visendi 14. 6; with consi/ium: coercendi 1. 11, 
moriendi 6. 26; with /icentia : absolvendi 14. 49, habendi 14. 50; 
—condicionem imperandi 1.6; signum prorumpendi 1. 63, stipen- 
dium parendi aut imperitandi 1. 64, auctorem corrigendi 2. 33, 
locus querendi 2. 71, damnandi officio 3. 22, peccandi necessitudo 
3. 40, comprimendi-praesidium 3. 43, aemulandi amor 3. 55, con- 
farreandi adsuetudine 4. 16, sorte noscendi 4. 20, socius populandi 
4. 23, auspicandi gratia 4. 36, materies criminandi 5. 4, iuvandi 
nocendive potentia 6. 8, insolentia parendi 6. 10, modo credendi 
_ possidendique 6. 16, moriendi rationibus 6. 26, pretium festinandi 
6. 29, materiam praedandi 11. 5, potestas deligendi 11. 22, initium 
condendi 12. 24, spatium vivendi 13. 30, pangendi facultas 14. 16, 
iudicandi munus 14. 20, imaginem retinendi largiendive 1 5. 14, 
exemplum praecavendi 16. 32. 
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(a) In the few following cases—cupido eundi in hostem 1. 49, 
initium agitandi adversus M. Lepidum 3. 32, consilium proficiscendi 
in provincias 4. 4, potestate statuendi de Caeciliano 6. 7, veniam 
dicendi ante alios 12. 5, ius statuendi de procuratoribus 12. 54, ius 
ducendi in hostem 13. 54, copia mittendi ad Neronem 13. 54— 
modifying words occur, dependent upon the gerund. 

This construction occurs 77 times and makes up 42 per cent of 
all the gerund uses in the Annals. The same construction makes 
59 per cent of the gerund uses in Pliny. Another very noticeable 
point of difference between the two writers is that in Pliny we 
find in nearly half (48 per cent) of the cases of this construction, 
the gerund dependent upon one of these six words—causa, tempus, 
vatio, tus, necessitas, studium—while in the Annals, tempus and 
studium do not occur at all in this connection, and the other four 
words occur only 14 times, 17 per cent of all. Tacitus’ dislike of 
anything resembling stereotyped and formulated expression is here 
plainly shown. 

(6) There area few cases of the genitive of the gerund depending 
upon an adjective: ambiguus imperandi 1. 7, nescia tolerandi 
3. I, Orandi nescius 3. 67, prudens moderandi 3. 69, orandi validus 
4. 21, furandi melior 3. 74, nescius exercendi 6. 11, dominandi 
avida 6. 25, vetus regnandi 6. 44, arguendi peHticr 15. 56, audi- 
endi-insolens 15. 67. 

This construction is not found at all in Pliny, and occurs oftener 
in Tacitus than in any other author, and only once outside of the 
Annals (ct. Draeger, Hist. Syntax, 5976). 

2. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive and 
used transitively with a dependent accusative. 

(a) With a substantive object: expugnandi hostes spe 1. 67, 
cupidine-locos-noscendi 2. 54, cupido augendi pecuniam 2. 62, 
locus invocandi leges 2. 71, aemulatione muliebri Agrippinam 
insectandi 2. 43, auctor sacerdotia tribuendi 3. 19, licentia-populum 
agitandi 3. 27, leges-apiscendi-honores.aut pellendi claros viros 3. 
27, licentia-invidiam-excitandi 3. 36, licentia-asyla statuendi 3. 60, 
cultus-Dianam aut Apollinem venerandi 3. 63, spem-arma sine 
noxa ponendi 3.73, ambitu-clientes-honoribus-ornandi 4. 3, specie 
dedicandi templa 4. 57, tempus subeundi iudicium 6. 23, mittendi- 
nuntios validissimus auctor 6. 31, spatium exuendi pacta 6. 43, 
casus occupandi Armeniam 11. 9, edendi gladiatores necessitas 13. 
5, efflagitandi Graeca certamina-causam 14. 21, cupidine-scaenas 
frequentandi 15. 33, impetum-Neronem adgrediendi 15. 50, verum 
noscendi cura 15. 73. 
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(6) With an adjective: regendi cuncta onus I. 11, cupido- 
solvendi suprema 1, 61, summa apiscendi libido 4. 1, studio pro- 
bandi cuncta 4. 42, materiam-multa disserendi 6. 28, libidinem 
cuncta-agendi 13. 57. 

(c) Here too may be classed those three cases of what Draeger 
calls the “ elliptical gerund” (Draeger, Ueber Syntax und Stil des 
Tacitus, 204)—nec grave manumissis per idem obsequium reti- 
nendi libertatem 13. 26, Vologaesi vetus et penitus infixum erat 
arma Romana vitandi 15. 5, maneat provincialibus potentiam suam 
tali modo ostentandi 15. 21—where an infinitive might be expected 
(Hist. Syntax, Ἶ 597. 3). 

This use of what is called the “final genitive” is peculiarly 
Tacitean, occurring 29 times (a and δ) and making nearly 15 per 
cent of all the gerund uses, 

3. Gerund used with prepositions. 

(2) With ad :—after a verb or past participle—ad coercendum 
erexit 2. 25, ad satisfaciendum-miserat 4. 26, ad precandum veniret 
2. 42, ad consultandum datos 2. 85, ad accusandum delectis 3. 67, 
ad perpetrandum quaeri 4. 54, ad enitendum dato 5. 1, ad visen- 
dum venisset 14. 8, ad praecavendum exterritus erat 16. 8; after 
a noun: nullo ad resurgendum nisu 3. 46, libertas ad paenitendum 
erat 3. 51, nullo ad paenitendum regressu 4. 11; after an adjec- 
tive: accommodatiorem ad fallendum 2.66. In all but one of 
these 13 cases the gerund is used without any modifying adjunct. 

(6) With zz: gnarus lentum in meditando 4. 71. The only 
case found. 

This usage forms only 7 per cent of the gerund uses, against 17 
per cent in Pliny. 

4. Dative of the gerund denoting a purpose or object to be 
attained: testificando quam honesta praeciperet 13. 11, quos testi- 
ficando rex mississet 15. 16, nemo e familia restaurando sufficeret 
3.72. (This last case is doubtful on account of the possibility of 
supplying ¢heatro from the ¢heatrum in the preceding clause.) 
An exceedingly rare construction, found nowhere else in Tacitus, 
and not at all in Pliny. 

5. Ablative of the gerund without a preposition, denoting man- 
ner or means. 

(2) With an object accusative: cuncta-vocando 1. 6, infimos- 
iuvando 2. 55, offerendo filias 2. 86, culpam-gravi nomine-appel- 
lando 3. 24, nihil abnuendo 2. 22, consulatum offerendo 2. 26, 
interrupta et impervia clamitando 3. 31, postulata-mittendo 3. 60, 
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cohortes-conducendo 4. 2, artes spectando 4. 6, mutando-merces 
4. 13, alterum-extinguendo 4. 15, eadem actitando 4. 21, coetus 
arcendo—aut receptando facultatem 4. 41, reos tutando 4. 52, 
tribuendo pecunias 4. 64, adiciendo me 5. 6, mentem-objectando 
6. 38, adsidendo castellum 6. 43, imitando amorem 6. 45, exer- 
cendo agros 11. 7, plus potentiae ostentando 11. 29, dissolutionem- 
docendo 13. 50, deterrendo Veterem 13. 53, minitando vim 13. 54, 
praesumendo remedia 14. 3, naufragium-obiciendo 14. 7, orando 
causas 14. 19, amores exercendo 14. 20, servos appellando 14. 31, 
inferiora populando 15. 38, ignotos protegendo 15.57, visendo eius 
tormenta 15. 63, prohibendo C. Cassium 16. 7, alendo seditiones 
16. 30. 

(4) With a dependent infinitive clause: censendo 11. 38, dicendo 
15. 67. 

(c) With a relative clause, the antecedent of which is the 
implied direct object of the gerund: exsolvendo quantum quis 
damni professus erat 2. 26, percursando quae obtineri nequibant 
15. 8. 

(4) Used absolutely without modifiers: monendo suadendo 2. 
67, adeundo appellando 4. 2, experiendo 1. 11, 15. 59, ignoscendo 
12. 19, remanendo 12. 52, dicendo 13. 42, interpretando 13. 47, 
nando 14. 5, praevaricando 14. 41. 

(¢) Used with some modifying word or phrase: ruendo in tela 
4. 25, apud senatum ordiendo 6. 8, transferendo huc 11. 24, 
monendo secum If. 25, ad eum ventitando 12. 3, modice quer- 
endo 15. I. 

This construction occurring 57 times makes a large (29) per 
cent of all the gerund uses, a much larger proportion than is found 
in Pliny. | 

6. Genitive of gerundive agreeing with substantive expressed 
or understood and dependent upon another substantive (a), adjec- 
tive (δ), or verb (ὦ). 

(a) abolendae magis infamiae-quam cupidine proferendi imperii 
1. 3, specie defendendae provinciae 1. 44, tempus oblitterandae 
seditionis 1. 51, remedium coercendi fluminis 1. 76, petendae pacis 
consilia 2. 26, materiam apiscendi favoris 3. 31, tradendi arguen- 
dique rumoris causa 4. 11, repetundarum criminibus 4. 19, visendi 
sui copiam 4. 74, cuius apiscendae otium 6. 20, administrandae 
Suriae imagine 6. 27, pecuniam-omittendae delationis 6. 30, auct- 
orem interficiendi C. Caesaris 11. 1, ius apiscendorum honorum 11. 
23, 14. 50, ius exuendi ordinis 11. 28, causa suscipiendorum liber- 
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orum 11. 27, diluendi criminis facultatem 11. 34, lege repetundarum 
12. 22, 13. 33, sulcus designandi oppidi 12. 24, reciperandae liber- 
tatis initium 12. 34, casum invadendae Armeniae 12. 50, repe- 
tundarum crimini 12. 59, exempla capessendi imperii 13. 4, susci- 
piendae accusationis operam 13. 21, revocandae libertatis ius 13. 
26, constantiam sumendae mortis 13. 30, gerendae rei casum 13. 
36, elus opprimendi gratia 13. 42, crimina repetundarum 13. 43, 
materiam arguendae sententiae 13. 49, ius dicendae sententiae 13. 
43, tempus evocandorum testium 13. 52, ardore retinendae poten- 
tiae 14. 2, interficiendi domini animum 14. 44, causa suscipiendi 
ludicii 14. 50, constantiam opperiendae mortis 14. 59, spem sociandae 
classis 14. 63, metu repetundarum 15. 21, condendae urbis et 
appellandae gloriam'15. 40, occidendae matris ministros 15. 51, 
initium detegendae saevitiae 16. 10, adquirendae pecuniae iter 16. 
17, ambitio conciliandae provinciae 17. 23, capessendae rei publicae 
iter 16. 26. 

(δ) ceterorum immunis nisi propulsandi hostis 1. 36, erogandae- 
pecuniae cupiens (equivalent to anadj.) 1.75, interficiendi Agrippae 
conscius 3. 30, relinquendae vitae certus 4. 34, navandae operae 
avidior 3. 42, apiscendae potentiae properis 4. 59, praecipuus cir- 
cumveniendi Titii Sabini 6. 4, luendae poenae primus 6, 4, inter- 
ficiendae matris avidus 13. 20. 

(c) repetundarum aliqui arguerentur 3. 33, repetundarum a sociis 
postulatum 3.66, Cordus repetundarum damnatur 3. 70, turbandae 
rei publicae accerserentur 4. 29, occupandae rei publicae argui 
non poterant 6. 10, repetundarum tenerentur 11. 7, absolutus repe- 
tundarum 13. 30, repetundarum damnatur 14. 28, damnatus repe- 
tundarum 14. 46, repetundarum interrogant 16. 21. 

The infrequency of any gerundive except that of γέῤείο in this 
construction is very noticeable. 

(4) There are also in the Annals a very few cases of the geni- 
tive of the gerundive with its noun denoting a purpose, where it is 
hardly possible to construe the genitive as dependent upon any 
noun or verb, but rather as dependent upon the idea contained in 
the whole clause. This “final genitive” is plainly present in 
several of the cases given under (a) and (δ), but in none of them 
does the construction seem so harsh and disconnected as in the 
following : Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis 2. 59, 
erectis Omnium animis petendae-ultionis 3. 7, ab Narnia vitandae 
suspicionis devectus 3. 9, spectatus et Sacrovir ciens ostentandae 
virtutis 3. 41 (compare Nipperdey, Tacitus’ Annals II 59). 
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72 cases in all, about 22 per cent of the whole number of 
gerundives. 

7. Dative of gerundive and substantive, used as final clause 
after verb (a) or adjective (6). 

(a) temporibusque-dicendis non defuere 1. 1, venisset si neque 
augendis-stipendiis neque adlevandis laboribus 1. 26, retinendis- 
sacris sodales instituerat 1. 54, edendis gladiatoribus praesedit 1. 
76, firmandae amicitiae miserat 2. 1, componendae Armeniae deli- 
gitur 2. 4, fabricandae classi praeponuntur 2. 6, subducit legionem 
faciendis castris 2. 21, precante annum efficiendis coeptis 2. 26, 
ministrandis cibis fierent 2. 33, spatia exercendae industriae quae- 
rendisque aut potiundis honoribus statuerint 2. 36, ista-conciliandae 
misericordiae refero 2. 37, augendae dominhtioni certaretur 2. 46, 
dies insumpsit reficiendae classi 2. 53, sanciendo foederi convivium 
adicit 2.65, veherentur coercendis-latrociniis 2. 85, patrandae neci- 
mitteretur 2. 88, adiutorem datum rebus administrandis 3. 12, 
criminibus obiciendis statuitur 3. 13, solita curando corpori exe- 
quitur 3. 15, egressus repetendis auspiciis 3. 19, exemit Drusum - 
dicendae sententiae 3. 22, quam-incitandis poenis et augendo 
aerario sanxerat 3. 25, corrigendis moribus delectus 3. 28, firmandae 
valetudini concessit 3. 31, Cordum-postulaverat repetundis 3. 38, 
adsumendis auxiliis vagabantur 3. 39, parando regno finguntur 4. 
I, aestuaria-traducendo graviori agmini firmat 4. 73, componendis- 
actis delectus 5. 4, sufficere-statuendis remediis 6. 4, regendis 
cohortibus-obeuntem 6. 8, castigandae plebi compositum-consultum 
6. 13, pecuniam mercandis agris condiderant 6. 17, reciperandae 
Armeniae-deligit 6. 32, equum placando omni adornasset 6. 37, 
delectum capiendo diademati 6. 43, reddendae dominationi venisse 
6. 43, aestimando-detrimento-delecti 6. 45, recreandae defectioni 
cibum adferrent 6. 50, Suillium accusandis utrisque immittit 11. 1, 
opprimendo bello-misit 11. 1, quibus abluendis-egrediens 11. 2, 
conciliandae misericordiae videbantur 11. 3, capiendis pecuniis 
modum statuit 11. 7, recluserat specus quaerendis venis 11. 20, 
creati supplendo senatui 11. 22, dissimulando metu-digrediuntur 
II. 32, 15.69, dextram petendae veniae delegerit 12. 19, exstruendis- 
praesidiis relictas 12. 38, adquirendis-studiis edebatur 12. 41, 
turbandis animis praebuerint 12. 48, contrahendae multitudini 
editur 12. 57, refovendisque viribus-pergit 12. 66, forent firmando- 
imperio 12.68, quaesitam supplendis legionibus 13. 7, Corbulonem 
retinendae Armeniae praeposuerat 13. 8, religionem-incohando 
anno retinuit 13. 10, sinum offerre contegendis quae etc. 13. 13, 
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apiscendo imperio praepararentur 13. 21, adhibendo remedio 
delectus 13. 48, edendis gladiatoribus finitum 13. 49, incohatum- 
coercendo Rheno 13. 53, additurum-cetera ostentandae pietati 14. 
3, occultando facinori nox adhiberetur 14. 4, neque coniugiis susci- 
piendis neque alendis liberis sueti 14. 27, composuit-legioni 
praeficiendo 14. 28, capessendis honoribus destinatus 14. 40, 
tuendae Suriae parantur 15. 4, rapit exercitum reciperandis- 
Tigranocertis vastandisque regionibus 15. 8, ponti iniciendo impedi- 
mentum adferrent 15. 9, quos visendis copiis praemiserat 15. 10, 
optinendae donandaeve Armeniae egerant 15. 14, augendae infamiae 
composita 15. 16, dissimulandis-curis-frumentum iecit 15. 18, usur- 
pandis hereditatibus prodesset 15. 19, accipiendo diademati venire 
15. 24, gerendae rei praeficitur 15. 25, ruderi accipiendo-destinabat 
15. 43, subsidia reprimendis ignibus-haberet 15. 43, abolendo 
rumori subdidit reos 15. 44, conferendis pecunlis pervastata Italia 
15. 45, efficiendo operi adsumptus 16, 3, habiti supplendis-legioni- 
bus 16. 13, portui-aperiende curam insumpserat 16. 23, accipiendo- 
regno adventabat 16. 23. 

(δ) perferendis mandatis-idoneus 1. 23, agendo-censui intentum 
I. 31, celerandae victoriae intentior 2. 5, accipiendisque copiis- 
opportuna 2..6, aptae ferendis equis 2. 6, accendendis offensionibus 
callidi 2. 57, spernendis rumoribus validum 3. 10, apta temperandis 
animis 3. 31, egregium resumendae libertati tempus 3. 40, infer- 
endis ictibus inhabiles, accipiendis impenetrabiles 3. 43, validum- 
coercendis seditionibus 3. 60, validus spernendis honoribus 4. 37, 
aptus alliciendis-feminis 5. 2, facilis capessendis inimicitiis 5. 11, 
callidum-et tegendis sceleribus obscurum 6. 24, regendis exercitibus 
idoneum 6, 27, subdolum fingendis virtutibus 6. 51, potiorque- 
retinendo regno 11. 9, adoptando Britannico paratum 11. 26, 
accipiendis-suspitionibus-promptior 12. 4, capessendae rei pub- 
licae habilis 12. 41, vehendo commeatu opportuna 12. 62, veram 
dignamque-suscipiendo-imperio 13. 14, nudus exercitando corpori 
14. 59, proprium-tuendae Armeniae 15. 6, umidum gignendis aquis 
15. 42, faciendis sceleribus promptus 15. 67, occulta augendis- 
bonis 16. 1. 

Tacitus exceeds all other Latin writers in his constant use of 
this construction, particularly after verbs (4). In the Annals there 
are 93 cases of a and 29 of ὁ, making 28 and 9g per cent, and 
together 37 per cent of all the gerundive uses, against 3 per cent 
in Pliny. 

8. Gerundive used in a passive sense in the predicate after cer- 
tain verbs to denote the object of their action: 
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With praebere - agnoscendum se 3. 41, exsolvendas venas 4. 
22; with serve: multa-imitanda 3. 55; with permittere . contre- 
ctandum vulgi oculis 3. 12; with kadere;: (compare A. J. P. ΙΧ, 
Pp. 217, 8): tolerandum 4. 40, statuendum 14. 44; with sumere: 
suis artibus id perpetrandum 12. 5. 

This usage is quite rare in Tacitus, and makes in the Annals 
but 2 per cent of all gerundive uses, against 12 per cent in Pliny. 

9. Gerundive used asa simple attributive adjective without so 
close a relation to verb as in 8. 

metuendi 1. 74, miseranda 2. 30, 6. 49, pudendam 2. 38, -1 3. 53, 
spernendam 2. 52, -a 4. 72, 15. 4, -um 12. 39, -uS 14. 40, scrutanda 
3. 12, vindicandum 3. 12, detestanda 3. 23, 4. 69, 16. 28, intoleran- 
dam 12. 10, memorando 12. 44, 15. 70, iactandi 13. 11, flammandi 
15. 44, vivendo 16. Io. 

The lines between this usage and another not being always 
clearly drawn, some difference in the classification might result, 
but as counted here there are 21 cases or 6 per cent of all. 

10. Gerundive and substantive used with prepositions. 

(a) With ad: tuendam plebem 1. 2, visendum Agrippam 1. 5, 
introspiciendas voluntates 1. 7, concilianda studia 1. 41, vulnera 
facienda 1. 64, ducendum agmen I. 64, accipiendum Segimerum 
1.71, supplenda damna 1. 71, ostentandam saevitiam movendasque 
offensiones 1. 76, transmittendum bellum 2. 6, spes coercendas 2. 
43, dicendam causam 2. 79, 3. 38, 11. 37, 15. 58, proferenda quae 
etc. 3. 22, capessendos honores 3. 30, exsolvendum obsidium 3. 39, 
dicendum testimonium 3. 49, capessendum munus 3. 56, sacrandam 
memoriam 3. 63, capessendas caerimonias 4. 16, vitam degendam 
4.41, augendam formidinem 4. 48, sua tutanda 4. 73, opprimendos 
ministros 5. 11, corrumpendum morem 6. 3, internoscenda utilia 
6. 46,opprimendum Seianum 6. 48, capienda primordia 6. 50, excin- 
denda ardua 11. 9, augendam invidiam 12. 8, expetendum Meher- 
datem 12. 10, exuendam fidem 12. 14, vim exsequendam 12. 20, 
sanciendum foedus 12. 46, causam orandam 13. 5, accipiendas 
copias 13. 8, offerendos obsides 13. 9, retinendam fidem 13. 31, 
convincendum scelus 14. 5, gratandum sese 14. 8, capessendum 
imperium 14, 26, intorquenda pila 14. 36, reliqua perpetranda 14. 
38, spectandum statum 14. 39, visendum eum 14. 51, exsequendas 
obsidiones 15. 4, eliciendam favorem 15. 53, eum opprimendum 
15. 56, prodendum Rufum 15. 66, convincendum eum 15. 66, 
eliciendam cupidinem 16. 14, coercendos Silanum et Veterem 16. 
22, excipiendum principem spectandumque regem 16. 24, oppri- 
mendum amicum 16, 32, exprimendam imaginem 16. 32. 
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(6) With 05; rem iudicandam 4. 31, causam orandam 11. 5. 

(c) With zz destruendo eo 2. 63, tradenda morte 4.10, conlo- 
canda filia 4. 39, re publica capessenda 11. 24, perpetiendis sup- 
pliciis 15. 68. 

(4) With de: pecuniis repetundis 1. 74, mathematicis pellendis 
2. 32, 12. 52, praetore subrogando 2. 51, sacris pellendis 2. 85, 
moderanda. Papia Poppaea 3. 25, reddenda re publica 4. 9, flamine 
legendo, roganda lege 4. 16, praemiis abolendis 4. 30, tradenda re 
publica 6. 46, supplendo senatu 11. 23, immunitate tribuenda 12. 
61, obtenenda Armenia 13. 34. 

(¢) With super: petenda Armenia et firmanda pace 15. 5, optin- 
enda Armenia 15. 24. 

(J) With ἃ. visendo eo prohiberetur 15. 61. 

There are then 84 cases of the gerundive used with some prepo- 
sition, or about 26 per cent of all its occurrences. 

11. Ablative of gerundive and noun used after (a) verbs or 
verbal phrases, or (6) with an adjective. 

(a) largiendis pecuniis 1. 52, efficiendis pontibus 2. 8, semet 
adflictando 2. 81, componendo .animo 3. 1, ulciscenda morte 3. 19, 
capessendis accusationibus 4. 52, mandendo tomento 6. 23, regendis 
provinciis 6. 32, minuendo metu, accendenda-spe 12. 34, carmin- 
ibus pangendis 13. 3, coercendo filio 13. 13, laudandis fundamentis 
13. 31, corripiendis pecuniis 13. 31, tuendis civibus 13. 42, explenda 
simulatione 14. 4, tradendis rebus 14. 19, rebus gerundis 14. 39, 
administrandis negottis 16. 17. 

(5) fessas-ministrandis equis 2. 5, postulandis reis tam continuus 
4. 36, insignis-orandis causis 6. 29, exercendis sectionibus famosus 
13. 23, gignendo sale fecundum 13. 57, serendis frugibus incu- 
riosos 14. 38. 

Classified thus there are 25 cases of this construction (7 per 
cent). In Pliny we find only 3. 

In all the Annals we find 101 cases of the use of the gerund 
and 331 of the gerundive, with a marked preference for the con- 
structions classified under §§1, 5, 7 and Io. 

9. B. PLATNER. 


NOTES. 
JoHN HEYWooD AND CHAUCER. 


In Heywood’s Pardoner and Frere, the long speech of the 
pardoner, beginning 
‘*God and saynte Leonarde sende ye alle his grace,” 


and ending, 
“Οὐ els can ye no maner profyte take,” ! 


is borrowed almost word for word from Chaucer (Pardoner’s Pro- 
logue, Ὁ. T. 12,26y ff. T., C. 335 ff.) This was pointed out by 
Fairholt* more than forty years ago. Two other places, however, 
in which Heywood seems to have had his eye on Chaucer, have 
not, so far as 1 know, been noticed at all. One of these is in this 
same interlude. ‘‘ But some of you,” says the friar to his hearers, 


“But some of you so harde be of harte 
Ye can nat wepe though ye full sore smarte; 
Wherfore some man must ye hyre nedes 
Whiche must intrete god for your misdedes. 
Ye can hyre no better in myne oppinion 
Than vs goddes seruauntes men of religion ; 
And specially god hereth vs pore freres.” ὃ 


Compare the well known passage in the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales: 
‘For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
He may not wepe although him sore smerte. 
Therefore in stede of wepyng and preyeres, 
Men moot γίνε silver to the poure freres.” (Vv. 229-232.) 4 


The second case is not so certain, but is sufficiently striking. In 
Heywood’s “ Dialogue conteyning the number of the effectuall 


1Child, Four Old Plays, 1848, pp. 94-7; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, I 2o1 ff. 

?Some Account of John Heywood (prefixed to A Dialogue on Wit and Folly, 
Percy Society, 1846), p. Ixix. Recent criticism is inclined to give the clever 
plagiarist at least as high a rank as he deserves; see some remarks on Hey- 
wood and Chaucer in J. A. Symonds, Shakspere’s Predecessors, 1884, pp. 
184-6, 188. 

$Child, Four Old Plays, pp. 118-19; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, I 227-228. In the 
original this speech, here given continuously, is constantly interrupted by the 
harangue of the pardoner. 

+The passage in The Pardoner and the Frere beginning “And all thy sermon 
goth on covetyce” (Child, p. 114; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, I 222-3), reminds one of 
the Pardoner’s Prologue (C. T. 12,357-67'T.; C. 423-33.) 
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Prouerbes in the Englische Toung,” we have the following line, 
containing two capital saws: 

““Vnknowne vnkyst. it is loste that is vnsought.” (Pt. II, chap. 11, Woorkes, 
ed. 1562, sig. Diij; Spenser Society reprint, p. 31.) 
Curiously enough, Chaucer has the same pair of proverbs in a 
single line of his Troilus and Criseyde : 

* Vnknowe vnkyst and lost that is vn-sought.”’ (i 809.) 
GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 


ELEGIA IN MAECENATEM, ν. 61, 2. 


Sum memor, et certe memini sic dicere thyrso, 
Bacche puer, pura candidiora niue, 


That candidiora may be applied to other than sensuous objects, 
to words, not merely to things, follows from Mart. VII 25, 1, 2: 
Dulcia cum tantum scribas epigrammata semper 
Et cerussata candidiora cute. 
Martial is here speaking of epigrams which are innocent and do 
no harm by their gall, Wullague mica salts nec amari fellis tn 
illis Gutta sit. He compares their guileless candor to a skin 
painted with white lead. Very similar is the same poet’s ‘snow- 
white simplicity,’ Ep. VIII 73, 1, 2: 
Instanti, quo nec sincerior alter habetur 
Pectore, nec niuea simplicitate prior. 
ROBINSON ELLIs. 


1See A. J. P. IX 270, 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Deutsche Altertumskunde, von KAR. MOLLENHOFF. Zweiter Band mit vier 
Karten, von Heinrich Kiepert. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1887. 


Seventeen years have elapsed since the publication of the first volume of 
Mitilienhoff’s Deutsche Altertumskunde, years devoted to farther study and 
unwearied research, undertaken in the hope that a careful comparison of 
ancient and modern authorities, or perhaps some fortunate discovery, 
might throw a new light upon doubtful points or conclusively settle vexed 
questions. And yet the. second volume has Jain in the desk ready for the 
press ever since the publication of the first, and could have immediately 
followed it in nearly the same shape as at present. It was somewhat 
enlarged in 1878-79, and the first appendix added in 1883, just before the 
master passed to his final rest. It represents the life-long labor of one of 
Germany’s indefatigable investigators, and the long delay lends an added 
value to the volume now before us. It is to be hoped that the remaining 
volumes of this learned and scholarly work will soon follow and complete 
the magnificent monument of this master-mind. It wiJl] not be what he 
would have given us had he lived to put the finishing touches upon it him- 
self, and yet the plan and the materials, though left in a fragmentary state, 
are his. 

Millenhoff even hesitated to give the first volume to the public, and 
began his preface with a justification, because it barely touched upon the 
Germans themselves, though it thoroughly discussed the nations dwelling 
in the basin of the Mediterranean, and their earliest information about their 
northern neighbors. It was necessary, he argued, to understand the earliest 
relations of the Germans to the cultivated world of the south. Nations, like 
individuals, are awakened to a consciousness of an important mission by an 
impulse from without. The splendor of Olbia and her sister cities on the 
Pontus, of Massalia in France, and contact with the Phoenicians, lured the 
Skiri and the Bastarni of the east, andthe Kimbri and the Teutoni of the 
west, from their homes, till the greater splendor of Kome concentrated all 
their efforts to itself and held their attention for seven centuries. After 
the Germans had once entered the world’s history, it was easy to follow 
their onward march, from the various notices in the ancient historians. 
But these needed to be supplemented by heroic ballads of Germany and the 
national spirit as seen in the writings of their own mother-tongue. The 
heroic ballads and epics of the middle ages are of inestimable value in 
solving the problem of the early history of the Germans, and the works of 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm and Kar} Lachmann have done much to prepare 
the way for German Antiquities. Here, in the natural, simple poetry of 
the nation we find its actual life, the living book of its true history before 
us, out of which we can read its early faith and. construct its mythology. 
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The folk-poetry is the key to the nation’s inner life, while the art-poetry 
shows its progress in civilization and the germ of its philosophical life. 
The historical parts of the epics describe the times of the migrations, the 
German heroic age, while the mythical parts bear witness to ancient tra- 
ditions and beliefs This first great period also forms the turning point in 
the life of the nation. The simplicity and unity of nature-life are left 
behind, and education, culture, moral and intellectual progress—in fine, 
civilization, call forth the noblest forces and the greatest minds of the 
nation. The early destiny had led to the combat with the Roman Empire 
and to absolute power ; now the ideal held before them was the conquest of 
intellectual Greece and Rome, best seen in Schiller’s letters on aesthetic 
culture, and in the works of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

The adverse criticism with which the first volume was received may 
explain in part the long delay in the appearance of the present volume. 
And yet the complete work will justify the plan. The foundation had to be 
broad and generous to support such a superstructure as the six volumes 
planned by Mullenhoff. The aim of the author has been to show the early 
beginnings and later development of the Germans down through the heroic 
age. 

In the first volume he dwelt especially upon the earlier civilized nations 
which came in contact with them, and discussed their mutual relations and 
their knowledge of the Germans. Book I is devoted to the Phoenicians, 
the discussion of the fabled swan-song, clear nights, heroic traditions, the 
tradition of Troy, the myth of Odyssey, the Grecian heroic age, Avienus’ 
Ora Marittima, the old Periplus, in their bearings upon the early history of 
the Germans, and in a8 far as they serve to explain German traditions, 
beliefs and myths. Book II considers Pytheas of Massalia and his voyage, 
tin and amber trade, the age of Pytheas, geography before Pytheas, the 
pretended Eudoxan division of the spheres, the geometry of Eratosthenes, 
the scientific importance of Pytheas, geography after Pytheas, the voyage 
of Pytheas, Timaeus in Diodorus, Pytheas on the German North Sea coast. 
Such are ia brief the contents of the first volume; the subjects are indeed 
far enough removed from the real theme of the book, though gradually 
converging upon ancient Germany and preparing the way for its entrance 
into the world’s history. 

Volume II follows closely “ The Germans and the Neighboring Tribes ” of 
Zeuss (Munich, 1837), and in its results and rich material offers an excellent 
opportunity for further research. The indices, both of subjects and names, 
and the beautiful and clear maps render it an extremely handy book for use. 
History, geography and philology are all laid under contribution to define 
the boundaries of ancient Germany and show the relations of the early 
German tribes to their neighbors. Book III treats of ‘‘The Northern and 
Eastern Neighbors of the Germans.”” The statement of Tacitus that the 
Rhine divides amcient Germany from Gaul, the Danube from RKhaetia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, and the old tradition that the Vistula formed the 
eastern boundary between Germany and Sarmatia, leads Millenhoff to 
choose the mouth of the latter river as the basis of his discussion. It was, 
however, first necessary to determine the early home of the German tribes, 
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and Tacitus furnishes him a clue in placing the Goths to the north of the 
Lygians or Lugians, thus within the great bend of the lower Vistula, which 
Jordanes corroborates by his statement that the Goths settled in this very 
place when they left Scandinavia. According to the same author, again 
corroborated by Pliny and Jordanes, the powerful naval state of the Suiones 
(Swedes) follow, though Tacitus leaves us in the dark about their home in 
Scandinavia. Tradition and the later migrations from this region lead to 
the conclusion that Scandinavia, even at that day, was a very powerful and 
populous country (Pliny 4, §96, calls it the offcina et vagina gentium). North- 
᾿ ward from the Suiones and their neighbors the Sveans were the Sitones 
(Goth. sitans, settler), who are recognized to be those Finns of Karelian 
descent extending northward from Sweden about the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The name is employed more in contradistinction to the mountain Lapps than 
to the eastern, non-Karelian tribes of Suomalaiset and Haemaelaeiset, or, 
in their own language, Kainelaiset, i. e. Lowlanders or Plainlanders; the 
Germans and the Norsemen, misinterpreting the name, called them Kvénir 
or Kvenir, A. S. Cvénas, and then built the fable of a northern Cvénland, 
Cvénrice, feminarum terra, regio vel regnum. Traces of this tradition are 
found in the 4sth chapter of Tacitus’ Germania. He, as well as the other 
writers on these early Germans of the north, got his information from south 
and east Germans. 

Passing back to the mouth of the Vistula, Mullenhoff considers the 
boundaries of the northern and eastern neighbors, the Finns, Aestii, and 
Slavs. Here again the information came from the east Germans who were 
encountered by the ancients on their way to the amber isles. Aestii is the 
general name forthe Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts, but disappeared 
later in the west, being superseded by the Slavonic name of Pruzzi. The 
Gothic form would be Aisteis, τῆς Just.” The treatment of this difficult 
problem is scholarly and bears the evidence of deep and patient research. 
The Aestii were in possession of the coast land from the mouth of the 
Vistula to the Gulf of Finland. Ptolemy’s mistake of putting the Venedae 
in their place is corrected, and Mullenhoff explains it as arising from a 
desire to make a symmetrical map. Lack of space for the many names of 
his eastern Sarmatian kingdom caused the transfer of the name Venedae 
from its proper place in the swampy region of the Pripjet to the coast land, 
but this conjecture is weakened by the later assumption that Marinus- 
Ptolemy arbitrarily transferred German tribes from the west to the east 
bank of the Vistula. Ptolemy undoubtedly made a mistake, whatever may 
be the cause. The Slavs of the oldest time are assigned to the region of 
the Pripjet swamp as central point. They thus extended from the Carpa- 
thian mountains and the upper Vistula to the heights of Waldai and the 
upper Volga, surrounded on the north, east and west by Germans, Aestii 
and Finns, while on the south they were spread along the Dnieper. After 
the evacuation of the east Germans towards the south and west, the Slavonic 
tribes moved into the coast region of the lower Vistula, and either drove 
out or absorbed the few remaining Germans. 

The next link in the chain is to settle the relations of the Finns and the 
Germans, and also of the Finns and the Slavs. It would lead us too far 
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from the purpose of this review to enter into a description of the life and 
manners of the early Finns. The Germans encountered them as they 
penetrated to the north; for the Finns could not have occupied central and 
southern Europe, as some think, else they would have been driven westward 
and not northward. The Germans gave them their name from their snow- 
shoes and the swiftness with which they sped on them (Finn is the Latin 
penna, the English fm, hence the “winged’’). Mllenhoff seeks support 
for his assumption that the Germans first met the Lapps (a kindred tribe) 
on Scandinavian soil, in the derivation of the name Scandinavia from the 
Lappish Skadesi Suolo (cf. Anhang II, p. 357). The Germans occupied the - 
southern part of Sweden and the southern and most of the western coast 
of Norway, while the Finns held the eastern plains of middle and northern 
Sweden, and the Lapps the central districts. The Germans settled there 
about soo A. D., or during the first centuries of our era. Miullenhoff leaves 
the question of which first reached Scandinavia, Finns or Germans, 
unsettled. 

The Finnic Esthonians, Livonians and Courlanders were nearly related 
to the Finns of Scandinavia, and occupied all the coast land eastward from 
the Aestii. Inland again were the Slavs, with their capital at Smolensk on 
the south side of the heights near the sources of the Volga, Duna and the 
upper Dnieper, and connecting with the tribes of the Pripjet swamp and 
lower Dnieper. Eastward from these tribes, and extending in the same 
general direction, were the Finns again, thus surrounding the Slavs on the 
north and east and occupying the whole region of the Volga, while the 
Slavs had the Dnieper. 

In Book IV Mullenhoff grapples with the difficult question of the boundary 
and relations of the Gauls and Germans. The Bastarni receive the first 
attention, and the first notice of them is taken from Polybius. This tribe 
was known among the Greeks and Romans as Kelts, Galatae, but must have 
been Germans. This is shown by their expedition outside of the Carpathian 
mountains and the possibility of explaining their proper names from the 
German. They were the first Germans who left their home and appeared 
in the world of culture, and must have gone forth in the beginning of the 
second century B. C. from the east Germans (Ostrogoths) on the lower 
Vistula. They were joined by the Skiri, as we learn from an inscription of 
the city of Olbia on the Bug river, which they besieged with their confbined 
forces. 

Two generations later the invasion of the Ximéri et Teutont {rom the 
west occurred, which, like a devastating cyclone, swept almost all western 
Europe, from the entrance into the Graeco-Thracian peninsula on the Drave 
and Save to the Ebro and lower Seine, then passed over the Alps into the 
plain of the Po. ‘*The Kimbrian wars in the beginning of our history 
resemble the gigantomachia of Greek mythology: they are the beginning 
of our combat with Gaul and Rome, which has continued uninterrupted 
ever since, the duration of which can be reckoned at two thousand years, 
from the first shock of the Kimbri with a Roman army in the Julian and 
Norican Alps in 113 B. C. to the present time ”’ (1887, see p. 112). Aftera 
lengthy investigation Mullenhoff concludes-that both names (Kimbri et 
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Teutoni) are of Keltic origin (cf. pp. 115, 116, 117), given by the Gauls to 
these invading German neighbors, but their own proper names are German. 
Kimbri may mean robbers, and the Irish glosses bear out this conjecture 
(117). Their expedition and battles with Marius and others we can omit, 
as the historical facts are well known. These facts, according to Millen- 
hoff, are taken from Livy, who, as well as Plutarch in his Marius, drew his 
facts from Posidonius of Rhodes, though often leaving his authority for the 
Roman annalists. 

The first appearance of the name “Germans’”’ was in the servile war 
(from 73-71 B. C.), therefore it cannot date back earlier than 80 or 75 B.C. 
The proof adduced is that Posidonius does not mention it in his historical 
works from 146-06 B. C., and he was the one main source for all the wars 
of the Kimbri and Teutons and gathered his information from traditions 
then current in Rome. Much has been said and written about the origin 
and causes which led to the migrations of these two nations. Roman tradi- 
tion says they were driven from their home an the ocean by a great flood- 
tide. Posidonius objects to this theory as contrary to his explanation of 
the tides, and conjectures that the Kimbri had ever been a restless robber- 
folk, the principal tribe of the Kimmerians. Doubtful seems Mullenhoff’s 
explanation of a passage in Strabo. The text has been corrupted by an inter- 
polated negative, but cannot refer to ordinary tides, as Millenhoff makes it, 
since the context is discussing the physical rise and fall of the sea; Strabo 
may possibly refer to a tidal wave. The statement of Posidonius that the 
Kimbri and Kimmerians are one and the same people Millenhoff again 
takes up in discussing Plutarch’s eleventh chapter of Marius. The text is 
here ful] of mistakes and gaps which Millenhoff corrects and fills out from 
the sure fragments of Posidonius, mostly found in Strabo and Diodorus, 
the latter of whom drew mainly from Posidonius. Here Millenhoff shows 
at his best in analyzing the works of these different authors and assigning 
to each his own part and tracing to its true source each statement and fact. 
Bat in the great obscurity which shrouds that early period it is difficult to 
arrive at positive results. On pages 186, 187, 188 he gives a summary of 
the origin and development of the different traditions which arose about 
these two tribes, from which one can see the impossibility of arriving at the 
truth. 

We have seen that the name ‘‘Germans”’ did not appear till after 90 
B.C., nor later than 73 B. C., perhaps about 80 B.C, This Jeads to a con- 
sideration of its origin. Our author rejects the Latin germanus, It is of 
Keltic origin, and is the name of a small tribe dwelling in Iberia, and in 
Caesar’s time it was the name of a small band of Belgians. In Millenhoff’s 
opinion the name “ Germans’”’ had a wide application westward from the 
Rhine before Caesar, and was originally the cognomen for Gauls dwelling 
apart in the more northern regions. It is uncertain whether it means βοὴν 
ἀγαθοὶ, according to Leo and Grimm, or “neighbors,” according to Zeuss. 
Both meanings will do. One can imagine how the name through greater 
intercourse might be farther extended to the transrhenian neighbors, while 
gradually disappearing at the same time on its western bank. 

The late appearance of the name explains why the Kimbri and Teutons, 
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though German tribes, are never mentioned as such. They came from 
Germany and belonged to the west Germans (Visigoths). Their irruption 
was the result of the advance and spread of the Germans toward the west 
and south, similar yet more evident than that of the Bastarni in the east. 
But it will be necessary to settle the soldest home of the Germans before 
entering into the causes of this general migration. Mallenhoff attempts to 
do this by a comparison of the names of rivers and places, Of the rivers of 
Germany the Vistula is Slavonic; the Oder, the Elbe (Albis, white, clear), 
the Havel and the Spree are German. The Saale (Saal) is probably Keltic; 
the Rhine, the Main, the Taunus, i. 6. the Rhine and its branches, are Keltic. 
The region of the Lippe is not originally German; the Vlie is German. 
Single exceptions do notimpairthe result. ‘Ifthe Main, Lahn, Sieg, Robr, 
Embscher, Lippe, are not German, but originally Keltic names, the Gauls 
must have dwelt on the right bank of the Rhine before the Germans occu- 
pied it, and we can extend their region to the watershed of the Rhine and 
Weser, so that the upper Ems and its surroundings are included.”” Asa last 
test our author collects the Keltic compounds and derivatives in afe and af, 
which he considers Keltic. Aja, O. H.G. afa or affa, must mean the same 
as aha; still it cannot be the Skr. aga, water. ‘Netherland aga, O. H. G. 
afa, affa, as wellas O.S. apul, A. 5. apulder, O. N. apaldr, O. H. G. affeltera, 
Irish aéa//, are all related to the Irish ad, river, Skr. σόν, ambhes (Gr. 
ὄμβρος, Lat. imber), whence the Humber is in Ptolemy "Afoc, the Avon in 
Tacitus Abona, etc. But apple, like the Lat. pomum, potus, potare, poculum, 
is related to ad, adal/, meaning juicy fruit. Butif the Keltic media in αὐ and 
aball, as the Skr. ambhas, water, abhra, cloud, mist, Gr. ἀφρός, foam, clearly 
prove, first arose from the aspirate, then apa, affa, and apul, apfol, are 
necessarily borrowed words in German, because with an original ancient 
communality of the words we should have here only a media and no tenuis. 
We must only accept a change of gender in German, as Irish αὖ is masculine. 
This offers no difficulty, since asva, aka, leads to it. If these words are 
derivatives, the result remains exactly the same. For there is no derivative 
in German in aga, etc., but in Keltic in -ad, -2ό, -0b, «μὸ, and also in -αὐ, -ép, 
τω, and the Germans comprehended both under -ap or «ἐρ.᾽" Philology is 
thus called upon to aid in solving the vexed question of the boundary 
between the ancient Gauls and Germans, with what success we leave to 
philologians. The spread of these formations, confined to a certain region 
of northwest Germany, will afford a means of deciding the former extent of 
the Keltic kingdom in those regions. 

From the foregoing Millenhoff decides that a Keltic population occupied 
the region about the Harz, the Thuringian forest, and the mountainous 
regions eastward as well as westward of the Khine. 

Having settled as definitely as possible the boundary between the Kelts 
and the Germans, the various movements within the land of the Kelts 
demand attention. However, these cannot be understood without a most 
careful investigation of the three great Keltic expeditions to the three 
southern peninsulas of Europe. Miillenhoff undertakes this and carries it out 
with masterly skill. They are known asthe Iberian or Keltic (about 600 B, C. 
or in the fifth century B, C.), the Italian or Gallic (396 B. C.), and the 
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Grecian or Galatian (281-279-8 B. C.). The old Periplus which forms the 
basis of the Ora Maritima of Avienus does not mention the Kelts, but does 
mention the founding of Massalia in 600 B. C.; farther, the Greeks had heard 
of the Kelts in the fifth century B. C., which settles the date of the Iberian 
expedition as somewhere in the fifth century B.C. The Iberian expe- 
dition set out from the Loire and Garonne, passed over the west Pyrenees 
into Spain. There seems to be no inner relation between the Keltico- 
Iberian and Gallic names of tribes and places which would give a def- 
inite solution of the real place where the expedition originated. The 
British Isles and northern Gaul, at least above the Loire, were inhabited by 
Kelts in the time of the Periplus. For Ireland was then inhabited by the 
Hierni, and Great Britain (Albion) by the Albioni, so that Kelts must have 
been settled on the opposite continent and included under the Ligures. 
The common speech which connected the inhabitants of Albion, the real 
Britons, with the Gauls, and distinguished both from the Irish, can scarcely 
have been so regularly formed on both sides of the Channel; it must have 
been carried over to the island from the mainland on one of the migrations. 
It is conceivable that the same stream which flooded Iberia separated in 
western Gaul and one body went northward and spread over the island. 
This is, however, only conjecture, as there is no positive proof (cf. p. 238). 

The Greeks had no information about the Alps until comparatively 
late, and this probably came with the Italian expedition of the Kelts. 
Herodotus had no idea of this part of the world, and Aristotle shared his 
errors about this little-known region. The mountains of northern Italy and 
northern and southern Geymany were known at this early date as the Her- 
cynian mountains. After the name of the Alps had been applied to the 
present range of that name, the Hercynian range was confined to the heights 
of middle and southern Germany. The name Hercynia is undoubtedly 
Keltic (kym. cw#—=cun, height, cy##—cunu, surgere; argwn = ar-cun, 
apex). Alpes is also said to be Keltic, but this is very doubtful. As Hero- 
dotus knew nothing of the Kelts either in upper Italy or in the eastern Alps, 
and as he furthermore knew nothing of the Rhone changes, this expedition 
cannot be placed further back than 400 B, C., and probably 396 B. Ὁ. is the 
proper date. The direction of the expedition is determined by a careful 
consideration of the different tribes in and about the Alps. It seems 
evident that the shock of the Gauls against the Ligurians, before which the 
latter had to retire, started from the north and northwest. The traditions 
concerning the causes of the expedition are various ; the one deserving the 
most credit is that during the reign of the good king Ambigatus over Gaul, 
the land became so fertile and populous that he decided to send his two 
brave nephews, Bellovesus and Sigovesus, each with a strong army, to find 
other homes for themselves. It is true that there were two divisions in the 
general movement. “The common point of departure of the Bellovesus and 
Sigovesus expeditions lies on the middle Rhine. The Boii stood in, or 
immediately at, this point, because they took part in both... When we 
consider the position of the nations pressing forward into Italy, and, on the 
other hand, into Bohemia (Boii-home), it is apparent that a great southward 
movement on both sides of the Rhine took place, spreading out to left and 
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right, east and west. At last, and only as the actual possession or nearness 
of the Alpine passes became too enticing, did it turn into an invasion of 
Italy. Parallel to this movement, the Belgians could have reached the 
lower Seine and the Marne about the Arduenna ; then those cognate tribes 
coming after them could have abandoned the right bank of the Rhine, jast 
as on the other hand the Kelts from the region of the Weser followed south- 
ward those (Kelts) who marched into the Alps and to Bohemia, thus making 
it possible for the Germans to spread towards the Khine ”’ (p. 268). 

The Japudes and other Kelts had penetrated into Illyricum and the 
Scordisci had settled near the Morawa in the beginning of the third 
century B. C. Strengthened by accessions from home, these Kelts, or 
Galatae as they were called by the Greeks, advanced over the Balkan 
peninsula and penetrated into Asia Minor. Miillenhoff seeks his proof for 
this statement in the name of the Volcae Tectosages. ‘‘ The double name 
shows that Caesar’s Volcae Tectosages in the Hercynian forest were only a 
remnant of a larger family of Volcae Tectosages comprising several tribes 
who had remained in or near the old home. The name does not disappear 
in Greece and Asia Minor (assigns several tribes to this family) . . . But 
of all the tribes of the Volcae, the so widely scattered Tectosages must have 
been the most powerful and important. About 300 B. (. their seat can only 
be placed westward from the Boii, where Caesar found the Suebi, in Hesse 
and the region of the Main. Their tribal brothers who migrated with them 
to Asia Minor must have dwelt southward from them on the Danube, per- 
haps even across it. The migrations drew them thence over the Alps to the 
Grecian peninsula and farther, while another portion of the Tectosages 
pressed forward through the valley of the Rhine and along Mt. Jura to the 
lower Rhone and toward the Pyrenees”’ (pp. 277-8). 

Millenhoff connects Volcae with wa/h, i. 6. welsch, stranger (O. N. Val- 
land = France; Vallir== Frenchmen), a word which the Germans employed 
just as the Greeks their βάρβαρος. Others go farther and connect Gadlus, 
Galatae, wath, with the Irish ga/—vir pugnax. There seems to be no 
philological objections to these different derivations and the different mean- 
ings given to the word, hence there is no way of deciding positively. “If, 
therefore, the Germans called all Gauls and Kelts Walckhe (i. e. Welsh), the 
Volcae must once have dwelt next to them, and set out from their neigh- 
borbood toward the south” (p. 282). 

“Τῆς last great movement of the Kelts, therefore, reaches to the imme- 
diate boundary of the Germans. But the Kimbri and Teutons take almost 
the same road as the Tectosages and their associates, and follow the routes 
of the earlier Kelts: they had heard of their invasion of Italy, and there- 
fore at last try the same. Thus their expedition, though undertaken two 
hundred years later than that of the Tectosages or Galatae, only represents 
the continuation of the expedition of the Kelts, or at least there is a cer- 
tain relation between the irruption of the Germans and these earlier move- 
ments of the Kelts which cannot be disregarded. Just as was said of the 
Gauls in Italy and of the Galatae in Greece, so they say of the Kimbri and 
Teutons on their first appearance, viz. that they came from the extreme 
end of the world, from the ocean ; only, in connection with them the Gallic 
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flood is added. Pytheas testifies that the Teutoni dwelt on the North Sea 
in the fourth century B.C., or at least that the non-Keltic population of 
the coasts beyond the Rhine, known as Scythians, bore that name among 
the Gauls. The Kimbri lack this testimony. The flood tradition remains 
as the first and oldest witness of the coming of the Kimbri from the ocean, 
and would be decisive if it did not come from the Gauls and was then trans- 
ferred from the Teutons to the Kimbri”’ (p. 283). 

Thus Mullenhoff seeks to clear up the early German migrations and con- 
nect them with the earlier Keltic movements as following in the natural 
course of events. He found it necessary to change their supposed seats 
and separate the two grand divisions. But let him sum upin his own words: 
The Kimbri and Teutoni “must also be of different descent, and if the 
Teutons came from the ocean, the Kimbri, who formed the advance-guard 
and long remained at the head of the expedition, can only have come from 
the region of the Elbe, since the first shock fel] upon the Boii in Bohemia ; 
they came also from the north, as we shall see farther on. The Volcae 
Tectosages, who must have been settled on the Main and in Hesse west- 
ward from the Boii when the latter still possessed Bohemia, were driven out 
in Caesar’s time by the Suebi; Chatti and Marcomani occupied their 
places, both O. H. G. peoples. 

“The Vagiones in Wormfeld (Plainlanders), the Nemetes in the plain 
of the Rhine about Speyer and further southwards, the Triboci (Hill- 
dwellers) along the Vosges Mountains, both with Gallic names, were 
evidently settled (along the Rhine) by Ariovistus. The ancient girdle of 
the Hercynian Forest, which once enclosed Old Germany, was broken by 
the outpouring Chatti and Marcomani, and thus the face of the nation, 
which had hitherto been turned to the north and partly to the west, was 
suddenly directed south and southwestward. The resistance tothe culture 
which there met them did not avail. The nation has entered universal his- 
tory and started upon a career that admits of no change. Forward is the 
cry. The expedition of the Kimbri and Teutons proves that this great 
change, the most eventful and richest in the whole life of the nation, had 
become an historical fact. This knocking atthe gates of Italy and bursting 
through them gave the astonished old world its first knowledge of the 
unknown Germans and forced them to recognize a new power in the world’s 
vhistory. The outbreak of the Chatti and Marcomani from the Hercynian 
Mountain Forest is the beginning and the result of the Kimbrian movement. 
The road to Southern Germany was opened, and fate alone in the breast of 
man pressed on to win, once for all, by plunder and force all that a poor 
and bleak home refused. But if the Chatti and Marcomani were O. H. G. 
peoples, and if the Teutons came from the North Sea, belonging, therefore, 
to the Ingvaeans ; but if, on the other hand, the Kimbri are of different 
descent and belong to another branch, then the latter must—indeed there 
is really no other choice—have gone forth, like the former, from the nations 
on the middle Elbe, and included Hermunduri, Cherusci, Longobardi” 
(pp. 300-303). 

Such is the result of Millenhoff’s investigations, in which he seeks to 
connect the movements of Kelts and Germans((Kimbri,-Teutons, Chatti, 
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Marcomani, and other German tribes) in one uninterrupted chain of events 
caused by a barren and uninhabitable home, which induced these people to 
wander forth in search of a milder climate and more fertile lands. Some 
links in his chain of evidence are doubtful, and his proofs may meet with 
Opposition among specialists. But we Jeave all corrections and opposition 
to his opinion to such, and will briefly sum up the results of the book. 

According to Miillenhoff, the ancient boundary of Germany was, then, the 
Vistula on the east, and a line passing through the Carpathian Mountains to 
the sharp bend of the Danube at Cripi (modern Waitzen). The soutbern 
boundary was the Danube, and the western the Rhine. 

When we examine carefully the conclusions here reached in regard tothe 
direction of the three Keltic expeditions, the invasion of the Kimbri and 
Teutons, the movements of the Chatti and Marcomani and other German 
tribes, we can see much confirmatory evidence for the school of Wilser and 
others (Die Herkunft der Deutschen) who advocate a Scandinavian home 
for the race. We find no confirmation in history that the different nations 
wandered from the east to the western and northwestern coasts of Europe, 
and then, repelled by the ocean and the barren soil, recoiled to the south 
and eastagain. But the veil which shrouds the earliest movements of these 
nations will never be lifted, and we can only give the Scotch verdict of 
“not proven” for either an Asiatic or Scandinavian home of the race. 

The present volume only brings us down to the beginning of that long 
struggle between the Germans and the Roman Empire which finally 
resulted in the overthrow of the latter. It is regrettable that Professor 
Millenhoff could not have lived long enough to have completed his work. 
But we hope that Dr. Roediger will soon give us the fragments still left on 
this very interesting stage in the development of the Germans. As far as 
it is possible to determine the master’s plan, the third volume will treat of 
the wars with Rome ; the fifth, of German mythology; the sixth and last, 
of the development and history of the German epics, leaving the national 
development for the fourth. Magazine articles and different essays left by 
the author'will furnish material for carrying out the general plan of the 
work, which will certainly be amonument of erudition and untiring research. 

SYLVESTER PRIMER. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part III, the Antigone. With 
critical notes, commentary, and translation into English prose by R. C. 
Jess. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1888. 


In the brief space of five years, Professor Jebb has edited three parts of 
his complete edition of Sophocles, which embraces, besides a commentary, 
notes on textual criticism, introductions and appendices, also an English 
prose version of the Greek dramatist. It is the purpose of this notice 
briefly to review the part latest issued, the Antigone. The editor’s object 
throughout the entire work, as stated in the preface of the first edition of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, is to present the wark of Sophocles “ both in its 
larger aspects and at every particular point” as it appears to his mind, free 
from ambiguity and ina form appreciable not only to classical students, but 
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also, in part at least, to educated readers. The translation, which faces the 
Greek text page for page, is made with the greatest possible fidelity to the 
original—which is very different from bald literalism as well as from poetic 
paraphrase—and is to be the means, it is hoped, of inducing students of 
literature to read a play of Sopbocles as they would read a great poem of a 
modérn poet. The twofold aim, then, of this great edition is first to fur- 
nish the classical student with all the apparatus essential to a thorough and 
critical appreciation of the Greek dramatist, and secondly, to give the non- 
classical student the interpretation of the work of a master-poet at the hands 
of a competent critic, and by such an interpretation to stimulate him to seek 
a first-hand knowledge of the poet. 

How much stimulus to direct study of the text a thoroughly faithful ver- 
sion will produce, is a question that admits of different answers. Inde- 
pendently of this, however, the aim to present a Greek poem before an 
English reader simply as a masterpiece of literature, with as much of the 
original form and aroma upon itas can be saved in the process of translating, 
is itself a worthy one, and one quite distinct from an ordinary version. 
That Professor Jebb has succeeded in doing this to a remarkable degree, 
both by his illustrative material and by his discussions of interpretations, as 
well as by his felicitous and exact renderings, no one will be disposed to 
question. As instances of especially happy rendering, we single out the 
following: V. 68, “ For ’tis witless to be over-busy ”’; v. 263, ἔφευγε μὴ εἰδέναι, 
“ pleaded in defense that he knew nothing of it.” Sointhe notes. Here the 
pregnant and legal sense of égevye is better reproduced than in the transla- 
tion given in the body of the text.—V. 318, “And why wouldst thou define 
the seat of my pain ?”—Vv. sgof. “And there is a sullen roar from wind- 
vexed headlands that front the blows of the storm.”’— V. 816, ““Whom the 
lord of the Dark Lake shall wed.” Not so good is “denounce” for 
xaraida (86), which here means “‘ declare”; nor “ with acrash ” for ἀντιτύπᾳ 
(134), which-is rather *‘ with a rebound.” 

An examination of the critical apparatus shows how carefully the editor 
has brought everything that promised the least aid under contribution. In 
the Antigone he has consulted the modern Greek editions of Pallis (Athens, 
1885), and of Semitelos (Athens, 1887), and at first blush with apparently 
meagre results. But results in textual emendation are not to be measured 
by the gross nor weighed in hay-scales. In their order we shall] notice the 
improved readings, some of which prove the wisdom of the rule, son multa 
sed multum, The temper in which Prof. Jebb treats the text of Sophocles 
is best stated in his own words in the introduction to the Ο, T., pp. lviil: 
* All students of Sophocles would probably agree at least in this, that his 
text is one in which conjectural emendation should be admitted only with 
the utmost caution. His style is not seldom analogous to that of Vergil 
in this respect, that when his instinct felt a phrase to be truly and finely 
expressive, he left the logical analysis of it to the discretion of grammarians 
then unborn. Such a style may easily provoke the hand of prosaic correc- 
tion ; and if it requires sympathy to interpret and defend it, it also requires, 
when it has once been marred, a very tender and very temperate touch in 
any attempt to restore it.”?.... “Instances have not been wanting in 
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which, as I venture to think, editors of Sophocles have inclined too much 
to the side of unnecessary or even disastrous alteration. On the other 
hand, it is also a serious fault to place our manuscripts above the genius of 
the ancient language and of the author, and to defend the indefensible by 
‘construing,’ as the phrase is, ‘through thick and thin.’”? Comparing the 
three plays already edited, we observe more conservatism in the treatment 
of the text in the later than in the earlier part of the work. In the O. T. 
the editor places nine emendations of his own in the text and suggests five 
others in the notes. In the O. C. the number of emendations made by the 
editor in the text is six, transpositions three, emendations suggested in the 
notes ten. In the Ant. the editor admits only five emendations of his own, 
and prefers in his notes two or three readings which he does not adopt in 
the text. But perhaps a truer criterion of an editor’s attitude towards a 
traditional text is the favor with which he looks upon emendations of others. 
Here again Prof. Jebb has been more ready to admit conjectures in the text 
of the earlier than in that of the later of the plays he has edited. Of course, 
our reckoning is a proportional one. In the O. T. we count 59 or 60 
emendations adopted from others; in the O. C. §2, in the Ant. 41. This 
increasing deference towards the MS reading may perhaps be in part 
attributed to the use Prof. Jebb has made of the autotype facsimile of L, which 
was not available for the editing of the O. T. We are inclined to think that 
in a few instances he has been unduly influenced by the mere resemblance 
of words and letters in constituting his text, and that the ductus litterarum 
has been too strong a motive. As such an instance we regard his reading 
in vv, 23-24, σὺν δίκης χρήσει δικαίᾳ. The difficulties of the traditional text 
are, we think, equalled by such usage as σὺν χρήσει and δικαία χρῆσις δίκης. 
We cannot help regretting that the editor has defended the senseless oir’ 
ἄτης ἄτερ, verse 2. Starting from the assumption—not well supported—that 
the hypothesis of a marginal gloss is unwarranted, he defends the tradi- 
tional text on one of two grounds: either as a case of confusion of negatives, 
or as concealing a corruption. While preferring on the whole the former 
alternative, he proceeds to show how, on the supposition that ot7’ ἄτης arep 
arose after the text had been brought to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the Ptolemaic writing would explain the origin of ἄτης arep from ἄτης zép(a) 
or ἄτην περῶν, or ἀλάστορον, either of which would make sense.—V. το. The 
interpretation of Jebb commends itself: “ Evils belonging to (proper for) 
our enemies are coming upon our friends; #. Φ. that our brother Polynices 
is to share the doom of the Argive dead by being left unburied.’’—V. 56. 
αὑτοκτονοῦντε is needlessly interpreted in the notes by “slaying with their 
own hands”’; the translation gives the true sense: ‘‘each slaying the other.” 
—V. 106, The reading ᾿Αργόθεν ἐκβάντα φῶτα is a simple and sensible 
remedy of the traditional text.—Vv. 125-126. The interpretation turns 
upon the question whether ὁράκων is to be understood of the Thebans or the 
Argives. Jebb argues for the former and changes δράκοντι to δράκοντος. We 
agree that in the use of δυσχείρωμα the poet does not wish to say that the 
Thebans won with difficulty, but that the Theban πάταγος "Apeoc was a thing 
which the Argives could not overcome, and we incline to hold fast to the 
reading δράκοντι in appos. with ἀντιπάλῳ, and referring to the Argives.— 
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V. 208. The change of τιμήν to τιμῇ, adopted from Pallis, is morally and 
palaeographically certain. —V. 320. The superiority of λάλημα over dAnua 
is justly pointed out.—V. 350. Jebb reads ὀχμάζεται ἀμφὶ λόφον ζυγῶν after 
Schdne and Donaldson. Thus he gets rid of the troublesome future in 
δξεται, or ἄξεται, or ὑπάξεται, But why not admit μεῖς ἃ kind of modal future 
similar to ἐπάξεται in v. 361?—V. 370. Few will follow our editor, we 
fancy, in his interpretation of ὑψίπολις = ὑψηλὴν πόλεν ἔχων, by which an 
awkward change of subject in the next sentence is required, and the antith- 
esis between ὑψίπολις and ἄπολις is marred.—V. 436. The change of ἀλλ᾽ of 
the MSS to ap’ is “certain.”—V, 452. Jebb falls into line with many recent 
editors in adopting Dindorf’s emendation, rocotad’ Gpicev.—V. 467. The 
emendation of Semitelos, gayvvav κύνες is adopted. But αἱσχύνω τινά is not on 
a parallel with the passage quoted (Il. 22, 74): πολιὸν κάρη πολιόν τε γένειον 
. «τ. atoxbywot κύνες. As a matter of palaeography, this emendation seems 
more defensible than as a form of expression.—V. 487. In the note on 
Ζεὺς ἑρκεῖος we have a good instance of the ample learning that enriches this 
edition.— Vv. 506-507. The genuineness of these verses is defended with- 
out noticing the objection that in 508 ff. not the slightest allusion is made 
to this general sentiment, but Creon’s reply directly refers to 504-505.— 
V. §19. Jebb defends τούτους against most editors who read ἴσους, which the 
Scho]. gives as a variant. τούτους can have no deictic force here. The 
readings ἴσους and ἴσος in the next verse look back to ἐξ ἴσου in 516 and give 
a Sophoclean edge to the colloquy.—V. 551. εἰ γελῶ γ᾽ for the traditional 
εἰ γέλωτ᾽ is aclear gain.—V.606f. Hermann’s emendation, οὗτε θεῶν ἄκμητοι 
(changed to ἄκματοι) is adopted. The argument for θεῶν μῆνες is more inge- 
nious than convincing, and the true reading is, we think, still to be found.— 
V. 613. πάμπολὺ γ᾽, Heath’s emendation for πάμπολις, Jebb regards as cer- 
tain. But this is the only known instance of the substantive use of this 
compound. Besides, this word does not harmonize with the main idea of 
the ode, which is the dr7 that follows upon transgression (ὑπερβασία), not 
that which comes from the φθόνος θεῶν with respect to anything that is 
“vast."—V. 637. ἀξιώσεται for ἀξίων ἔσται is self-evident, especially when, 
as the editor points out, the change was probably due to the fact that 
ἀξιωθήσεται was the fut. form in ordinary use.—V. 685. To take μή after 
ὅπως as generic is better than to explain it as a substitute for ov through the 
influence of the optatives.—V. 782. The interpretation of ἐν κτήμασι πίπτεις 
by “who fallest upon (men’s) possessions ” seems to us prosaic. The entire 
ode is full of personality. Love couches upon the cheek of the maiden, he 
travels afar, neither mortal nor immortal can flee his power. To say it 
falls upon possessions is not the same thing as to say it falls upon men so 
as to make them reckless of possessions.— V. 797. ὥστε πέρα ὁρᾶν is a note- 
worthy emendation by Semitelos for πάρεδρος ἐν ἄρχαις, suggested but not 
adopted by Jebb. Not only does this change seem plausible as a matter of 
literal substitution, but it helps greatly both sense and metre.—V. 838. 
This awkward verse is defended. To the objection that in life, ζῶσαν, no 
resemblance between Antigone and Niobe can be drawn, Jebb replies: 
“in life and not only in death, because Niobe, like Antigone, was in the 
fulness of her vitality when she met her doom.’” That! is, they were alike 
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in 7 because they both died young. But is not that being alike in their 
dying ?—Vv. 904-920. Weare glad that our editor brackets this famous 
passage. The discussion in the Appendix contains nothing new; but that 
was hardly to be expected. Jebb is perfectly right in saying that the only 
line of defence of which the passage is capable is that made by Bellermann.— 
Vv. 935 f. The editor remarks: ‘Said by Creon, clearly—not by the 
Chorus.”” Most editors, however, hold the opposite view.—V. 1073} A 
good point is made on βιάζονται as better suited to express a positive than 
a negative wrong, and as therefore requiring for its subject οἱ ἄνω θεοί. ---- 
Vv. 1080-1083. The treatment of this difficult passage is not so full as 
could be desired. If the reading must stand, Jebb’s interpretation is per- 
haps the most acceptable that has been proposed.—V. 1090. ἢ of the MSS 
is retained. We are not sure that we quite understand the note upon it. 
In the translation τῶν φρενῶν is taken in its physical sense as indicating the 
seat of the νοῦς (‘to bear within his breast a better mind ’’), but in the notes 
the phrase τὸν νοῦν τῶν φρενῶν seems to be taken in the sense of “τῆς mind 
of the heart,” as though φρήν expressed the spiritual or moral nature.—V. 
1102, doxet for δοκεῖς is undoubtedly right.—V. 1119. The traditional 
᾿Ιταλίαν is retained, The chief reason urged against I«apiay is that this 
name is celebrated, κλυτάν, only as a myth; what we want is a famous 
region, “one worthy to be linked with Eleusis.” This note was written 
before the valuable discoveries at Sto Dionyso in Attica, made by the 
American School at Athens last year, settled the location of Icaria beyond 
dispute, and proved it to be at one time a region no less celebrated than 
Eleusis.—V. 1128. The Parnassian (Corycian) cave is not “high up on 
the mountain,” but is situated near the top of a hill which rises from the 
plain or table-land that lies at the base of Mt. Parnassus.—V. 1232. In 
spite of Jebb’s assertion ‘that nothing could do more violence to the 
dramatic effect than the Scholiast’s theory that πτύσας προσώπῳ has a merely 
figurative sense,” we cannot bring ourselves to believe that in this scene of 
extreme anguish of mind the poet would have us understand that Haemon 
actually spat in his father’s face. We have no reason to suppose that such 
an act had with the Greeks any more dignity or less repulsiveness than 
with us. When there is no doubt of the figurative sense of both these 
words separately (cf. 653 of our play and O. T. 448), why should there be 
any difficulty in taking them in such a sense when combined ?—V. 1329. 
ἔχων for ἐμῶν, taken from Pallis, is one of the neatest emendations we have 
seen for many a day. 

The only typographical error we have found is on page 117, where 
‘¢ Blackwall”’ should be ““ Blackwell,” nési faldimur. 

The discussion of the psychology of Sophocles exhibited in the portrayal 
of character, and of the change of attitude of the Chorus, shows the clear 
analysis and fine literary instinct that we always expect to find in any piece 
of work from Professor Jebb. 

Whatsoever differences of view may exist concerning certain readings 
and interpretations, all students of Sophocles will acknowledge their large 
indebtedness for this richly furnished edition of the prince of Athenian 
dramatists, and will eagerly welcome the temaining | parts. 


ΜΟΙ, D’Oocz 
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De Mixtis Graecae Linguae Dialectis scripsit O1rro HOFFMANN, Dr. Phil. 
Gotting. Vandenhoeck et Kuprecht, 1888, pp. 72. 


With the death of Georg Curtius, under whose fostering care the study 
of the Greek dialects had achieved such prosperity at Leipzig, Gottingen 
became the chief seat in Germany of the investigation into the many- 
colored dialect life of Hellas. Curtius’ Studien contained not less than 
ten treatises dealing specifically with dialectology, to say nothing of the 
innumerable references to dialectal forms scattered throughout the ten 
volumes of that important journal; for which its successor, the Leipziger 
Studien, offers but an indifferent equivalent in this regard. It is in 
GSttingen, where the first history of the Greek dialects was published now 
almost half a century ago, that the pioneer work of Ahrens is reappearing 
under the accurate supervision of Meister. That scholar still modestly 
retains the name of Ahrens upon the title-page of a work that he has 
practically recreated.! It is in Géttingen, too, that the great collection of 
dialect inscriptions is publishing under the joint editorship of Bechtel and 
Collitz, now that America has secured the services of the latter scholar. 
Prof. Bechtel himself has in preparation a volume whose aim is to present, 
from the point of view of scientific Greek grammar, the history of the Greek 
dialects ; and lastly, Gdttingen is the abode of the author of ‘ Isyllos von 
Epidauros.” The dissertation of Hoffmann is dedicated to his teacher, 
Fick, to whose inspiration has been due much of the dialect work that has 
rendered the Georgia Augusta justly famous. It bears decided traces of 
the instruction of Fick before his departure to another field of activity, 
and is a work not unworthy of him whose views appear so prominently 
throughout its pages. Judge his “Aeolic theory” about Homer as we may, 
all unite in their praise of Fick’s dialect work. 

Dr. Hoffmann, whose name is known as the author of a valuable con- 
tribution upon the subject of the Cyprian inscriptions in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrage, has given us a lucid exposition of the subject of dialect mixture 
from the point of view of a Hellenist. Especially to be praised is the 
series of parallel columns in which are arranged the peculiarities of 
Thessalian and Boeotian. The author could have chosen no more ad- 
mirable means of making clear the positions he holds in reference to the 
Doric or Aeolic portions of these dialects. The same lucidity pervades 
the greater portion of the entire treatise, even when the result is a non 
liguet, Especial stress is laid upon the impure character of the Doric of the 
colonies and of the islands—a point deserving much attention, but one to 
which sufficient importance has as yet not been attached. 

Dialect mixture, says Hoffmann, results from three causes: (1) From the 
political supremacy of one people over another, (2) from the mixture uf 
peoples in colonies, (3) from the migration of single forms. This implies 
that the author is no friend to the ‘* Wellentheorie.”” To assume dialect 
mixture, a scholar must set clearly before himself what was the original 
character of the speech of the people, whose language was afterwards 
colored by the adoption either of the phonetics or of the scheme of inflec- 
tion prevalent in a neighboring canton. Hoffmann’s positions on this point 
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will, on the whole, I think, be regarded as well taken. It is solely in the 
working out of his views that doubt arises, e. g. when the dialect of Laconia 
is compared with that in use by the tribes occupying Epirus before the 
irruptions of the Thessalians into Thessaly. But I must protest against 
Hoffmann’s dialectal terminology in his use of dialectus Transpindana for 
‘‘Doric.” Aside from the unwieldiness of the name, it is surely overdoing 
the matter to call the Doric of North Greece, of the Peloponnesus, and of 
the outlying colonies by this distinctly local appellation. So, too, as regards 
Achaean, a dialect, in H.’s view, equivalent to what scholars formerly 
called Aeolic. The use of such a term, which after all is somewhat hazy, 
must be deprecated. There is here an absence of precision and of defi- 
niteness which is on a plane with H.’s tendency to find too easy an explana- 
tion for every phenomenon that crosses his path (e. g. the Thracians are 
said to be of Aeolic stock). I fail to observe the force of H.’s objection 
(p- 3) to the view that the Arcadians once lived in closer geographical 
relation to the Thessalians. H. himself assumes it throughout his entire 
paper (cf. p. 28). We need surely not be driven from such a position because 
the Arcadians were pleased to call themselves αὐτόχθονες. If language 
proves anything, it proves that the worshippers of Pelasgian Zeus in the 
mountains of Arcadia were descended from ancestors who were allied by 
blood to the Aeolians of Thessaly, and whose habitations were, in prehis- 
toric times, in the north. 7 

As regards the question as to the character of Thessalian, Boeotian and 
Elean, the author has made no advance upon the views held in the Am. 
Journ. Phil. Vol. VII, 421 ff. The argument used by Hoffmann to attack 
ἃ position there maintained on the score of the absence from Aeolic, 
Thessalian and Boeotian of the paragogic πῶς, might be turned against H. 
himself as regards all cases of the retention of an original form in any 
dialect. 

I regard as very doubtful the assertion (p. 8) that πεδά in Laconian isa 
survival of the speech of the conquered Achaeans ; that (p. 33) γένυμαι in 
Thessalian, a dialect in which there are not many inscriptions before 300 
(H. p. 17 makes an error on this point), is an original form in Greek, 
parallel to ἄνυμι : ἄνω. By a strange inadvertence H. takes no note of 
γινώσκω, to which yivvuac is a certain parallel; hence his explanation is a 
total failure. Doubt might be expressed as to many other explanations of 
forms, and of actual errors there are not a few, aside from the constantly 
recurring inaccurate citation of the numbers in the Dialect-Sammlung and 
the incorrect Greek forms, 6. g. on p. 11, ὄσσων 3451, should be ὅσσουν 345,;. 
Omission of pertinent forms occasionally occurs, 6. g. p. 15, the Thessalian 
forms in Gapo-. πρᾶτος (p. 23) must have been Aeolic (cf. Theocr. XXIX 
18), though Alcaeus and the inscriptions have the κοινή form πρῶτος. 

New points of view are frequently brought to our notice, e. g. that dua, 
not ὄνομα, was the original form (but whence came theo of ὄνομα ὃ) The 
pertinent literature is too sparingly cited. Johansson’s views on the infini- 
tive deserved at least a passing notice (p. 62), where, in despair at explain- 
ing φέρεν, Hoffmann reaches the unsatisfactory conclusion that φέρειν and 
φέρην are derived from φέρεν by a productionon legitima. Throughout the 
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entire treatise the uninitiated scholar is left only too frequently in the dark 
as to the views of those who have been over the same field as Hoffmann 
himself. 

An allusion to a point overlooked by Hoffmann may conclude this notice 
of a piece of work which well deserves the attention of dialectologists. 
The word πύλος upon a Thessalian inscription (C. 1). I. No. 1332.3) has 
been regarded as the sole occurrence of this noun in Greek. It should be 
noticed that Aristarchus, Iliad V 397, read, not ἐν Iidw but ἐν πύλῳ (ἀντὶ τοῦ 
πύλη), and Mr. Leaf’s note on the passage, ‘it is much more likely that 
Aristarchos explained the name Πύλος to mean ‘the gate of hell,’ and was 
misunderstood by his followers, than that he assumed a synonym of πύλος, 
which is not found elsewhere in Greek,”’ deserves at least partial modifica- 
tion in the light of this, another proof of the close connection between the 
Achilleis and the home of Achilles. H. W. S. 


Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1887, Vol. XVIII. 
Boston, 1888. 


The Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1887 have 
just appeared at the present writing (Nov. 1888). This tardiness, which 
some might object to, is a consolation to the often belated editor of similar 
performances. The volume is one of unusual weight and importance. Two 
of the articles—one on the Arcado-Cyprian Dialect, by Dr. HERBERT WEIR 
SMYTH, who is the recognized American leader in the department, and one 
by Dr. B. W. WELLS, on the Sounds U and 0 in English—are of noteworthy 
importance for specialists, the former article being accompanied by an 
index, for which all dialectologists will be grateful. Prof. PEASE’s study 
of the Relative Value of the MSS of Terence is an interesting example of the 
application of statistical method to the valuation of MSS. Wider circles 
will be reached by the papers of Prof. WILLIAM F. ALLEN on the A/onetary 
Crisis in Rome, A. D. 38, and of Dr. E. G. SIHLER on the 7radition of Caesar's 
Gallic War. 

Professor E, B. CLapp’s article in the same volume on the Conditional 
Sentence in Aeschylus follows closely the lines of my paper on the conditional 
sentence in Pindar (A. J. P. III 434), even to the peculiar nomenclature— 
although he is disposed to dissent from some of my positions. So in regard 
to the use of εἰ with fut. ind., he seems to think that I have gone too far in 
ascribing to it a minatory and monitory character, and declares that we 
‘‘cannot advance much beyond the rule of Professor Goodwin, who con- 
siders the fut. indic. with εἰ as only a way of expressing ‘more vividly’ 
precisely the same idea conveyed by ἐάν with the subjunctive, except in 
cases where the former may be translated by és to or meust.”?> The trouble 
about ‘more vividly’ is its vagueness, as I have elsewhere set forth, and, 
moreover, I have never contended for more than the prevalence of εἰ w. fut. 
ind. in minatory and monitory clauses. Qui trop embrasse, mal ctreint. ΤῈ 
you make your rule wide enough to cover every phenomenon, you make it 
so wide as to be worthless. If we take words in their vague, popular 
acceptation, we may as well throw our. collections, of synonyms behind the 
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fire. Synonyms are often dormant; are they then to be always dormant? 
We may use ‘authentic’ and ‘genuine’ as loose equivalents, ‘expectation’ 
and ‘anticipation’ as identical, and then again we may distinguish sharply 
between them. Grammar cannot be reduced to mathematical rules; we are 
often reminded of that. But is it true that masses of phenomena are of 
no account, that sphere of usage is of no account? I have called ἐάν the 
legal condition ; I should not hesitate to call ὅπως ἀν the legal expression of 
finality ; and I contend that one learns much more of a language by such 
observations as to sphere and mass of use than by any number of vague 
formulae. That Homer does not bear out such a difference in tone between 
εἰ w. f. ind. and ἦν with subj. in alternatives I know full well. I myself 
pointed out the passage which Prof. Clapp adduces, and I know, moreover, 
that the usage of Herodotos is not exactly in line with Attic usage, as is 
shown by a special study which one of my students made of the conditional 
sentence in Herodotos, although the malign and the pitiless may be found 
in Herodotos also. The tone is no fancy, and so I find Prof. Campbell saying 
in the second ed. of his Theaetetus (161 D): ‘The fut. ind. is often used in 
dwelling on a supposition which is unendurable,’ and citing So. Phil. 988: 
εἰ μ᾽ οὗτος Ex τῶν σῶν ἀπάξεται Bia. But the indisputable fact which I have 
established that εἰ w. fut. ind. is used in the Tragic Poets out of proportion 
to the usage elsewhere, is enough to stamp this conditional form with the 
hard character claimed for it. Still, nothing was further from my mind than 
to make the minatory and monitory use the exclusive one, and the rules 
which I gave in the Proceedings of the Am. Phil. Assoc. for 1876 (p. 17) 
will cover the Attic usage : 

‘‘el with the fut. indic. is used chzefly: 

I. In minatory and monitory conditions. 

2. Where the fut. is used in a modal sense, with translation ‘is to,’ 
‘must,’ etc. 

4. In connection with verbs and phrases of emotion (semi-causal), such 
as aicxivopat, ἐλεῶ, δεινόν, αἰσχρόν x. T.7,"—(which class, I may add, might 
readily be made to swell the impugned No. 1). B. L. G. 


Verner’s Law in Italy. By R.S. Conway.  Triibner, 1887. 


That too many exceptions to the law of rhotacism in Latin exist has been 
felt by many scholars, but no one has ventured a theory that would explain 
them ἐν masse. They have been dealt with singly and explained as borrowed 
words, or as originating after rhotacism was complete, or else as deriving 
their s from an original ss. With all this, however, it is troublesome to find 
an explanation for such words as miser, rosa, asinus, vasum, etc. Looking 
at these facts, and bearing in mind the brilliant discovery of Verner, which 
explained the variation of s and r in Teutonic as due to accent, and noting 
further the change of final s to y in Sanskrit under certain conditions, Mr. 
Conway was led to try the application of Verner’s law to Latin and the 
other Italic dialects, This idea was, no doubt, perfectly original with Mr. 
Conway, but, as was pointed out by a reviewer in “Τῆς Nation,” May 17, 
1888, the identical suggestion was made by Bugge in the Rheinisches 
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Museum, XL, p. 475. So striking is the coincidence that we will be pardoned 
for quoting the passage. ‘“ Ich vermuthe, dass die Verschiedenheit hier wie 
in deutsch. &iesen neben erkoren ... zu erklaren ist. Einst hatte das 
Italische variirende Betonung wie das Griechische und das Indische. Zu 
jener Zeit galt nach meiner Vermuthung die folgende Lautregel: Inter- 
wvokalisches s erhielt sich nach betontem Vokale als tonloses s; wurde aber 
tonend (s, spater r), wo der nachstvorhergehende Vokal nicht den Hauptton 
trug.” The conclusions to which Mr. Conway was brought are as follows: 
Medial s between vowels following an unaccented syllable became γ in Latin, 
Umbrian, and other rhotacising dialects, while it appears as s in Oscan and 
other non-rhotacising dialects ; following an accented syllable, it was kept 
in all dialects except in Latin and Faliscan, where it became even then zs, if 
it was followed by 7 or « and preceded by ὦ, #, or a long vowel or diphthong. 
The most striking testimony to the correctness of this theory comes from the 
Umbrian. Here Mr. Conway finds 28 examples of s retained between two 
vowels after the accent, as dsa, s¢so, dse, etc. Against these there are only 
seven cases where 7 is found under similar conditions, and most of these 
admit of explanation, being words that may have been used without accent, as 
enclitics, for they are either pronouns or parts of the verb 29 de. Further, 
there are seven examples of 7 representing s between vowels and not pre- 
ceded by an accent, to which list there is only one exception, the ending 
-asius. This he thinks was borrowed from a non-rhotacising dialect. Oscan 
is not so rich in examples as the Umbrian, but shows eight instances of s 
retained between vowels at the end of the first syllable, and four instances 
of z after an unaccented syllable. The other dialects do not afford material 
enough for positive decision. 

When we come tothe Latin the question is more difficult. According to 
Conway’s theory, all the old crauces disappear, and casa, vasum, nasus, etc. 
(28 examples in all), become regular and law-abiding. The numerous 
changes of s to y in unaccented syllables, too, offer no difficulty. In most 
of the cases where γ is found after an accented syllable, the change is due 
to the presence of a following # or 24, according to the rule stated above. 
The elimination of this category is possibly the most brilliant part of Mr. 
Conway’s work. That # and « may have had such an effect he clearly 
demonstrates by a careful examination of their phonetic character. No 
vowels are So positive in their nature and effects as these two, as is attested 
by the wide-spread influence of epenthesis and umlaut, and by the phe- 
nomena of palatalization and labialization in general, It is interesting to | 
compare what Mr. Conway says on this point, especially his note (p. 13) on 
the Slavonic change of s to εὖ, with an article by Rudolph Lenz, Zur Phy- 
siologie und Geschichte der Palatalen, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXIV, p. 50 ff. 
Some of the words which show 7 due to the presence of 2 or #, are equiria, 
serit (δε τ), gertt ("grsit), nurus, telluris, Furius, urit, nefarius, feriac, etc. 
There still remains, however, a number of words which have admitted 
thotacism after an accented syllable, and for which our author has only 
presumable explanations to offer. Such are ara, aurum, cura, lira, virus, 
eram, os: orts, mos: morts, dare, and a few others, Of these, orss and 
moris seem to have followed the analogy of /adoris ; dare may owe its r to 
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the compounds prodere, dedere, etc., while cram, fore, etc., just as Umbrian 
γον, show the unaccented, enclitic form. In ara, aurum, cura, lira, and 
virus Mr. Conway sees the working of analogy, ara following arere (cf. 
Varro, L. L. 5, 38); aurum, aurora; cura, curare; lira, delirus, and 
delirare; virus, vis: vires, In this last word, where the analogy is harshest, 
it is strange our author failed to see how easily the rhotacism could be 
explained through the presence of 2 and # on each side of s. Virus clearly 
belongs in the list of such words as /uridus, caeruleus, etc. With regard 
to the date of rhotacism, the heretofore assumed limits, viz. 450-350 B. C., 
are ingeniously supported by a passage from Livy not before noticed, which 
gives 462 B. C. as the terminus a quo. 

We come now to the crucial test of Conway’s theory, the conclusions it 
leads to in regard to Latin accent. Bugge conjectured that the old Indo- 
European accent was in force at the time of this change, a supposition on 
its face very unlikely, considering what we know of the date of rhotacism 
in Latin, and the early prevalence of an Italic regressive accent system. 
The examples of rhotacism, too, seem to refute such a theory. With 
regard to the system of Latin accent prevailing at the time there are three 
possibilities ; it may have been either the Italic first syllable accent, the 
classical system, or some compromise between the two. When the shifting 
from the earlier to the classical system took place has never been settled. 
Mr. Conway thinks the new system was not fully established until about 
200 B. C., for “such contractions as optumus, reccidi, imperi, clearly 
point to the retention of the first syllable accent in words of this shape till 
a fairly late era.”’ The rhotacism, too, in Valertus, Veturius, gloria 
*gleuoria, and its absence in caesaries, Masurius, points to accented first 
syllable retained till the time in which this law was alive had passed. On 
the other hand there are seventeen words with » which cannot be explained 
by the oldest system of accent, but which demand the classical law, e. g. 
haréna, arére, curdre, sordris, gerébam, Lauréntum, etc.; there are likewise 
four words with s, whose retention is due to the same classical accent, viz. 
agdso, equtso, immusulus, Aenési, These apparently contradictory conditions 
Mr. Conway attempts to reconcile by assuming an intermediate stage of 
accent in which ‘it had become bound by quantity, i. e. could not go further 
back than a long penult or antepenult, but had not become bound by the 
number of syllables, that is, restricted to the last three, even when the 
penult and antepenult were both short.” This theory is possible, yet one 
cannot but hold that the proof here adduced is insufficient. If reccidi, im peri, 
optumus point to the retention of the first syllable accent on words “" of this 
shape till a fairly late era,’’ will not conscendo, accentus, festras < fenestras 
point to the same thing in spite of long penults? The argument from 
rhotacism seems to point to the classical system of accent, with special 
retention, however, of the first syllable accent in a few cases, which 
are, with but two exceptions, satisfactorily explained by Mr. Conway him- 
self: genitive plurals, as ménsarum, kept the accent on the first syllable by 
force of the other cases, mensa, mensam, etc.; and the words }dlerins, 
Veturius, Mdsurius, being proper names (cf. Quintil. I 5, 22), naturally retain 
their old accent longer. There are left only. the two words caesaries and 
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gloria <*gleuoria. Surely these two examples are not a sufficient basis 
for a theory of accent. 

The conclusion to which we are led after a careful reading of this work 
is that the true explanation of rhotacism has been reached, and is to be 
found in the absence of accent from the preceding syllable, or in the 
presence of an / or # vowel nearthe s. It also appears, to this reviewer at 
least, that the classical laws of accent prevailed in the main even then, 
exceptions being only a few proper names, forms held by system bonds and 
such like. 

Mr. Conway’s book is worthy of all praise. In formulating his law and 
in tracing the influence of ¢ and #, he has shown a mind keenly sensitive to 
linguistic phenomena. In working up his material he shows thorough 
acquaintance with the most advanced German authorities and the consci- 
entious painstaking of a true scholar. Aside from the main line of his 
investigations, many questions are touched suggestively and helpfully. 
He seems to have finally refuted the theory of Italic pro-ethnic ss from Indo- 
European -¢-¢-. His derivation of causa (p. 72) is alluring and seems just. 
In an appendix he treats “final s in Aryan and the change of s to 7 in 
Sanskrit,’’ linking his discussion to the views expressed by Bloomfield in 
an article in A. J. P. III, p. 25, to Osthoff’s reply thereto in his Geschichte des 
Perfects, and to Brugmann’s statements in his Grundriss. As the result of 
his discussion he suggests a scheme founded in the main on Bloomfield’s 
theory, but slightly modifying it. We predict many more papers of value 
from Mr, Conway’s pen. J. H. KIRKLAND. 


REPORTS. 


ANGLIA. Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie. . Herausgegeben von RICHARD 
PauL WOLKER. Band X. Halle, 1888. 


This volume is opened by ὟΝ. Ellmer on the Sources of Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle (pp. 1-37; the article is completed later on, pp. 291-322). While 
all will agree with Wright in saying that ‘‘as literature [this chronicle] is as 
worthless as twelve thousand lines of verse without one spark of poetry can 
be,” and that it is of secondary importance for history, no one will deny its 
very high value to the philologist. On the other hand, the question of its 
authorship is still open, as also that of the relation of the two recensions; and 
it will always be a matter of interest to consider the compiler’s sources and his 
method of using them. Ellmer, with admirable thoroughness, investigates this 
problem of the chronicler’s sources, and succeeds in correcting hasty conclu- 
sions previously accepted, and in establishing many new points of detail. But 
while he is writing and publishing at Leipzig, Karl Brossmann is winning his 
academic honors at Breslau on the merits of a dissertation on the same topic, 
and Mr. Wright, in England, completes the composition of a preface to that 
new and long-promised edition of the Chronicle which these German students 
are both despairingly hoping for. The peculiar advantage has therefore been 
gained of having this subject simultaneously investigated by three scholars, 
each working quite independently of the other two. It would exceed the 
necessary limits of this report to give a summary of the three sets of results 
thus reached. Wright is the least exact, and is wanting in discrimination at 
some points where Ellmer and Brossmann would have been of service could he 
have known of their work in time. It may be added that in Mr. Wright’s 
edition of the Chronicle, just issued in the Rolls Series, the complete text of the 
MS Cotton Caligula A XI is now for the first time made available for study, 
so that it may be expected that the language and metre of this document will 
receive a share of renewed attention, 


E. Dohler contributes an interesting article on “ Der Angriff George Villiers’ 
auf die Heroischen Dramen und Dichter Englands im 17 Jahrhundert” (pp. 
38-75), in which the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal is carefully studied with 
a view to supplement and correct the ‘“ Keys” of Briscoe and Percy, and the 
views of other commentators, in the identification of the persons against 
whom the satiric burlesque was specially directed. Dohler refuses to believe 
that Davenant served as the model for the Bilboa of the first draft, and argues 
that the original hero was Colonel Henry Howard, the author of “ The United 
Kingdoms,” a play that disappeared in the fiasco of its first presentation. But 
Davenant has by no means escaped ; for though Bayes is chiefly Dryden, there 
are strong touches that are unmistakable in their reference to Davenant. This 
opinion is well defended by argument and illustration. Villiers’ purpose was 
to ridicule the heroic drama, and as a tme artist he singles out for the most 
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direct attack its chief representative, Dryden; side-thrusts at Davenant, almost 
equal in prominence, and at others in the second and third ranks, contribute 
to the interpretation of Dryden as the head of a particular class. 


BR. Assmann, in continuation of his work on the writings of Aelfric (cf. 
Am. J. of Phil. VIII, p. 238), presents us now (pp. 76-104) with a study of a 
homily on the book of Judith. The authorship of this piece has hitherto been 
held in doubt; for, though Aelfric, in the introduction to his treatise on 
the Old Testament, mentions an English version of the Judith, he does so in 
a manner that led Dietrich to believe that the good Abbot could not have had 
reference to a product of his own hands, but rather that he was thinking of the 
well-known Anglo-Saxon poem of an earlier date. Assmann, however, finds 
in the homily all the characteristics of Aelfric’s workmanship, and concludes 
with confidence that this is the Judith referred to, and that Aelfric wrote it 
just before he composed his preface to the Old Testament tract, which is also the 
period to which the Esther must be assigned. Following the discussion of the 
authorship, the text of the homily, critically based on the manuscripts, is 
given, arranged in accordance with the theory that it was constructed ‘on uve 
wisan” in rhythmic lines of four stresses each. At the foot of the page are 
supplied the variant readings of the textual sources, and the corresponding 
passages from the Vulgate. For a more recent characterization of this homily 
see Cook’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon poem, Judith, p. Ixv f. 


It is with enviable composure that Menthel, in the din of “ rand-glossen” 
and “ant-glossen” battles, stands by his adopted creed and invites us to a 
“ fortsetzung ” of his * Zur Geschichte des Otfridischen Verses im Englischen ” 
(pp. 105-126). These additional chapters are entitled “ Die siebentreffige 
Langzeile nach Orm bis in das 15 Jahrhundert,” and “ Die Langzeile in den 
Ubersetzungen von Fleming, Phaer, Golding und Chapman.” If the student 
of metre will pass by the theory according to which Menthel believes the Eng- 
lish septenary to have been derived, he may, by the help of the writer’s details, 
with profit follow the subsequent progress of this verse down to Chapman’s 
Homer. This sketch is particularly to be commended to any one that may be 
interested in that odd admixture of the Alexandrineand the septenary of which 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle is usually taken as the chief representative, 
and which afterwards Gascoigne quaintly called the ‘*‘ poulter’s measure’ 
because the poulterer ‘giveth XII for one dozen and XIIII for another.’” 


L. Proescholdt contributes (pp. 127-130) the second installment of his 
“Randverbesserungen zur Cambridge- und Globe-Ausgabe der Shakes- 
peare’schen Werke.” The corrections now given relate to Henry VIII, 
Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, and Titus Andronicus. 


There is at present a notable interest in the study of the Anglo-Saxon hom- 
ilies. All the inedited homilies, we are told, are distributed among a few 
scholars who promise soon to publish them. Wiilker is to give us those of the 
Vercelli codex; Assmann will supply the numbers lacking to Aelfric’s collec- 
tion, and Napier, the editor of Wulfstan, will take care of the remaining ones ; 
Harsley, moreover, as Napier tells us, is preparing a new edition of the homilies 
of Aelfric (those edited by Thorpe) in which use will be made of all the MSS. 
As a preliminary contribution to Napier’s portion of this outlined work, we 
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have here a study, accompanied with text and notes, of a hitherto unpublished 
Life of St. Chad (pp. 131-156). This homily is preserved in MS Jun. 24 of 
the Bodl. Lib., which contains chiefly homilies that belong to Aelfric, and which 
is referred to the first half of the twelfth century. But although the entire 
manuscript is written by the same hand, the St. Chad, which heads the collec- 
tion, is special in exhibiting a dialect strongly marked by Anglian peculiarities. 
This homily was not composed later than the second half of the tenth century. 
Napier establishes these points with details of grammatical evidence. The 
author of the St. Chad displays a conspicuous lack of skill and learning. The 
central body of his discourse proves to be a translation of Bede’s account of 
Chad, but he was an indifferent Latinist—a deficiency which an acquaint- 
ance with the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede’s History would have enabled him 
to make less obtrusive. Napier is, moreover, of the opinion that the beginning 
and the close of the homily have also been translated from Latin, and there- 
fore advances the theory that a Latin homilist had supplied the extract from 
Bede with the opening and closing parts, so thgt the Anglo-Saxon translator 
had for his copy a complete discourse made ready to hand. 


The title of the next article, ‘The Cedmon Poems in MS Junius XI” (pp. 
157-167), by Ε΄. H. Stoddard, would lead few to guess the nature of the subject- 
matter. Not that the title is unfitting, but Stoddard takes us unexpectedly 
into the library, to direct our attention to what may be learned or suggested 
from a close observation of the material make-up and condition of this precious 
old book. The binding, the “ gatherings,” the signature marks, the chapter or 
canto divisions, and the penmanship, these are the five points of external 
study and criticism which, with the omission of the last, are here treated with 
a minuteness of detail and a freshness of suggestion that assure the reader that 
Stoddard has looked at the object of his description with open eyes. In illus- 
tration of the results of this new scrutiny of the MS, it may be noted that 
Stoddard concludes that with the leaf which has been removed after Exodus 
line 141, a considerable portion of the text has been lost, the editors therefore 
being wrong in assuming that there is no break in the sense at this point. It 
is also observed that the next folio begins a new chapter, as is shown by the 
blank space left for an illuminated p (of ba, line 142). Future editors of these 
poems will find it necessary to consult the statements of Stoddard with rfer- 
ence to questions of this sort. The article closes with the results of a colla- 
tion with the MS of the Genesis B of Sievers’ text. 


In “ Englische Kollektaneen” (pp. 168-184), W. Sattler discusses, in an 
admirable manner, the distinction in the use of rid and drive. The practice 
of standard authors is exhibited ina liberal list of citations, and proves the 
imputed Americanism éo ride (instead of to drive) in a carriage to be “ Queen’s 
English,” although there remains a nice distinction—not a national one— 
established by good usage, between riding in a carriage and driving tn a car- 
riage. A second paragraph consists of a short note on the expressions ¢he off: 
horse and the off-side. These notes are continued at pp. 499-511, in a discus- 
sion of the gender in modern English of sua and moon, Sattler reviews the 
conflicting teachings of the grammars on this point, and gives lists of citations 
to show that in prose usage the sux is both masculine and neuter, and the moon 
both feminine and neuter. The giving up of the original Germanic gender 
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for that which is called the classical gender, Sattler does not believe to be due 
to the influence of Latin mythology, but rather to that of the translation of the 
Bible. 


A bit of Anglo-Saxon folklore, contributed by B. Assmann (p. 185), is repre-. 
sented in the text of “Zé Punre,” a rule from the popular calendar, inter- 
preting the significance of thunder for every month in the year. 


About one generation ago the genial and gifted English antiquary, the Rev. 
Richard Garnett of the British Museum, expressed the fear that the unique 
manuscript of The York Mysteries, in passing from one unknown “ “méus 
“ibrorum” to another, might soon encounter the unhappy fate so common to 
private collections and be forever lost (Essays, London, 1859, p. 115). In 
Garnett’s day the precious MS passed into the hands of the late Lord Ashburn- 
ham, and a few years ago the liberality of the present Earl of Ashburnham 
responded to the zeal with which English scholars are now industriously 
turning their attention to a once neglected past, and the result, an editio 
princeps of The York Plays, well edited and accurately printed, which would 
have cheered the heart of good Garnett, to-day delights the eyes and cheers 
the hearts of a greater number of scholars of like sympathies than ever peopled 
his fondest dreams. The inestimable value of this collection for the early 
history of the drama has of late been abundantly acknowledged. The editor’s 
preliminary study of the history, sources, language, style, metrical construction, 
as well as the treatment of the text, has also been stimulating others to the 
further exploration of such problems with minute accuracy of detail. Within 
the first twelvemonth from the date of Miss Smith’s publication we already 
have a dissertation by a student at Breslau (Oswald Herttrich, Studien zu den 
York Plays, Breslau, 1886), in which the relation of the Plays to the Towneley 
group is considered anew, and text emendations are offered in profusion. A 
second dissertation is presented in the following year at Leipzig, by P. Kamann, 
on ‘‘ The Sources and Language of the Plays,” a portion of which constitutes 
the article which is here printed, ‘Die Quellen der York-Spiele” (pp. 189- 
226). This article serves to show the method of workmanship employed in the 
construction from biblical and pseudo-biblical material of these curious stage- 
homilies of our ancestors. It may be added that Francis H. Stoddard has 
recently published a complete bibliography of the subject of the early reli- 
gious drama in Europe, under the title, “ References for Students of Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries” (University of California, Library Bulletin, No. 8, 
Berkeley, 1887). 


“Die Walderefragmente und die urspriingliche Gestalt der Walthersage”’ 
(pp. 227-234) is the title of a note by F. Dieter. The passage 1. 14 f. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Fragment B is interpreted to mean, not that Hagen engaged in 
a contest with Walter before Gunter himself fought, but that Hagen is induced 
to take up arms against his friend only upon the entreaty of the wounded king. 
The fragment thus agrees with what must have been in the original form of 
the saga. Dieter then notices how this incident is varied in the Latin version, 
and seeks for the motives that may have led to these variations from the 
genuine saga. 


R. Carl contributes (pp. 235-288) a good summary of what may be learned 
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from the standard authorities of the Life and Works of Thomas Lodge. 
Gosse’s “ Seventeenth Century Studies,” unfortunately omitted from the biblio- 
graphy, would have modified some of the opinions here set forth (vide " The 
Nation,” January 5, 1888, p. 14). 


E. Soffé prints (pp. 289-291) from the public archives of Brinn a letter, dated 
March 18, 1617, which Carl, Archduke of Austria, Bishop of Breslau, etc., 
directed to Cardinal von Dietrichstein, Bishop of Olmutz, etc., commending to 
the reception and patronage of the latter a company of English comedians. 


K. Horstemann (pp. 323-389) supplies the text of the Middle English treatise, 
**Orologium Sapientiae, or The Seven Poyntes of Trewe Wisdom,” as pre- 
served in MS Douce 114. It is the last of five pieces contained in this MS; 
the preceding four having been published by Horstemann in the eighth volame 
of Anglia. It is also the text once printed off by Caxton (c. 1490), but of this 
unique edition only five copies, and these mostly in imperfect state, are now 
known to exist. Horstemann knows of another and earlier MS copy of the 
Orologium at Cajus College, Cambridge, which he has, however, not yet 
examined. For the authorship and dialect of the treatise wde Anglia VIII 
102-106. 


R. Nuck comments on Trautmann’s interpretation of the first and the last 
of the Anglo-Saxon riddles (pp. 390-394). He finds Trautmann’s translations 
far-fetched, unnatural, and altogether improbable. 


“Quellen zu Dean Jonathan Swift’s ‘ Gulliver's Travels’” (pp. 397-427) is 
followed by ‘‘The Voyage of Domingo Gonzales to the World of the Moon, 
by Francis Godwin” (pp. 428-456); both are contributed by E. Hénncher. 
Swift's indebtedness to Cyrano de Bergerac is a matter of dispute in literary 
history, which few candid minds will be content to dismiss from further investi- 
gation just because so good a critic as Saintsbury (‘A Short History of French 
Literature ’’) has totally denied it. Hinncher agrees with Kdrting (Geschichte 
des Franzésischen Romans im XVII Jahrhundert) in regarding Godwin's 
Voyage of Domingo Gonzales as one of the works which in a direct manner 
influenced Cyrano, and Cyrano as in turn influencing the author of Guéliver’s 
Travels, By an analytic comparison of the authors and their works Hdnncher 
endeavors to determine the nature and the degree of the influence of the 
Lfistoire Comique upon Gulliver's Travels ; his conclusions are admitted to be 
chiefly inferential rather than positive in character, yet this much is held to be 
certain: “Woes nun aber gestattet ist, mit sicherheit Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
einfluss zu erkennen, das sind gewisse allgemeine ideen, welche, obschon 
verborgen und immanent wirkend, die leitenden grundideen der Ομ ες 
Travels geworden sind.” The text of Godwin’s Voyage is reprinted from the 
Harleian Miscellany, and several pages of notes are appended in which Hénn- 
cher establishes his view of the relation οὐ both Cyrano and Swift to Godwin. 


The authorship of the Anglo-Saxon treatise on Astronomy and Cosmogony, 
printed in Cockayne’s “‘Leechdoms” (III, pp. 231-281), has hitherto been 
referred to Aelfric, but this has been done in the absence of any proof stronger 
than a general probability, although the few arguments urged by Dietrich were 
sufficiently conclusive to his own mind. A. Reum (“De Zemporious ein echtes 
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werk des abtes Aelfric,” pp. 457-498) takes up the question where Dietrich left 
it, and, after a detailed investigation, also concludes that the work belongs to 
Aelfric. It is found that the tract reveals Aelfric’s method in the handling of 
Latin sources. By this test alone, Reum believes the workmanship of Aelfric 
to be almost certainly proved. Evidence drawn from the language and style, 
and from certain definite qualities of the subject-matter, completes the argu- 
ment that no one but Aelfric can be supposed to have compiled the treatise. 
With equal certainty it is shown that the fragment on the epacts (Leechdoms, 
III, p. 282) was compiled by some pedantic monk who imitated the style and 
manner of Aelfric. In his closing paragraph, Reum arrives at the inference 
that the De Temporibus was compiled in the year 991, immediately after the 
completion of the first set of the homilies. 


W. Wilke (pp. 512-521) applies Mr. Fleay’s rime-test to the plays of Ben 
Jonson. Mr. Fleay had already declared that this kind of test only holds for 
the “greater minds,” like those of Shakespeare and Jonson, but that for 
writers standing on lower levels, “ who had no marked periods of development 
in metrical style,” such tests could serve only “ for distinguishing authorship.”’ 
Wilke narrows this application of the metrical test still farther. In the plays 
of Jonson he finds that a diminution of riming lines does not go hand in hand 
with an increase of feminine endings; that a preponderance of feminine end- 
ings cannot be taken as an indication of later workmanship, nor a preponder- 
ance of rimes as a mark of less maturity. This conclusion, which is based on 
carefully tabulated data, is followed by a sweeping denial of any value what- 
ever to the theory of rimes and feminine endings as a criterion in the determi- 
nation of the chronology of Shakespeare's dramas. 


Under the title “ Sidneiana” (pp. §22-532), E. Koeppel gives, as a contribu- 
tion to the text-criticism of the poems of Sir Philip Sidney, a handful of glean- 
ings from “ The Arcadian Rhetorike "ἢ of Abraham Fraunce. The “ Rhetorike” 
abounds in illustrations drawn from Sidney, and since it was published before 
the poet’s works had appeared in print, these quotations were certainly 
obtained from manuscript copies, The relation, moreover, maintained by 
Fraunce to Sidney and to Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pembroke, gives a 
singular trustworthiness to these quotations. In the few examples chosen, 
Koeppel has at least shown that the future editor of Sidney may find in the 
“" Rhetorike’”’ many suggestive variants. Koeppel also finds in Fraunce’s work 
evidence for the belief that Sidney’s pastoral appellation was ‘“ Willy,” but 
warns against the identification of this ‘* Wily” with that of Spenser's ‘‘ Teares 
of the Muses.” 


W. S. Logeman, in, collating Ludorff’s edition of Forrest’s ‘“ Theophilus” 
(Anglia, VII) with the MS, gathered an alarming list of corrections which he 
submits to the readers of Anglia (pp. 533-541), protesting that Ludorff has been 
unpardonably hurried and careless, if not indeed lacking in scholarly equip- 
ment for his task. 


Moods and Tenses in the Béowulf are efficiently treated by E. Nader (pp. 
§.42-563). 

A second article on the Anglo-Saxon riddles is contributed by Εἰ, Hicketier : 
“ Finf Ratzel des Exeterbuches” (pp. 564-600). The five riddles discussed 
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are (according to Grein’s numbering) the first, the eighty-sixth, the eighty- 
ninth, the twentieth, and the sixty-fifth. Believing that Nuck has been suc- 
cessful in showing the theory of Trautmann to be untenable, Hicketier 
proceeds to a consideration chiefly of Trautmann’s objections to Leo’s solution 
of the first riddle, for with Nuck he holds that Leo and his adherents are in the 
main correct. The commentary on the first riddle covers eighteen pages. It 
may be added here that since the appearance of this elaborate defence of Leo’s 
theory, two new theories for the interpretation of this riddle have been made 
public. Morley (‘‘ English Writers,” II, p. 225, 1888) believes it “to be reli- 
gious, and to represent simply the Christian Preacher ... He is on one 
island, of the spiritual life; upon the other island, of the fleshly life, is the 
wolf, the devil. The island is surrounded by the swamps of sin, and men in it 
are fierce and cruel.” In‘ The Academy,” for March 24, 1888, Mr. Bradley 
has confidently advanced a theory equally novel, though much less improbable: 
“‘The so-called riddle is not a riddle at all, but a fragment of a dramatic 
soliloquy, like Deor and The Bantshed Wife's Complaint, to the latter of which 
it bears, both in motive and in treatment, a strong resemblance... The 
speaker,...awoman,...is a captive in a foreign land. Wulf is her lover 
and an outlaw, and Eadwacer (I suspect, though it is not certain) is her tyrant 
husband.” Hicketier passes on to the eighty-sixth riddle, to reject what Traut- 
mann and Holthaus have offered against Dietrich’s interpretation. Morley 
(/. ¢.) has also in this case suggested a new solution. After an examination of 
the views relating to the next two riddles in this list, Elicketier concludes with 
reference to the eighty-ninth that Dietrich’s solution is the correct one, that 
a correctly emended text would remove all existing difficulties in the way ; and 
in the case of the twentieth, sums up his conclusions in a reconstructed text. 
Finally, Hicketier ventures upon a solution of the very difficult puzzle of the 
sixty-fifth riddle, and succeeds in finding a solution which is at least ingenious. 


“Zu Romeo und Julia” (pp. 601-609), by Karl Lentzner, closes the list of 
articles contained in this volume. Mr. John W. Hales contributed to The 
Athenaeum for Feb, 26, 1887, a note on “ Dante and Romeo and Juliet,” in 
which Dante's allusion to the Montagues and the Capulets (Purg. VI 106-8), 
particularlarly as contained in the single word frisf#, “ those sunk in grief,” 
receives an elaborate historical interpretation which sheds additional light 
upon the traditions of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Lentzner merely translates 
Hales. To this there can be no objection, if, in the mind of the editor of 
Anglia, Hales’ article will thereby gain a desirable accession of readers; but 
it is odd to find that Lentzner does not tell us that he is merely translating 
Hales, word for word throughout. This the reader is left to discover for him- 
self. But, according to the hypothesis, the reader’s access to the original is 
not easy and satisfactory; has the translator, therefore, not imposed an unfair 
task upon the unoffending reader ? 


An Appendix in two parts (pp. 1-42; 43-139) which are united by continuous 
numbering of the entries, and by a common index, supplies a bibliography of 
English philology for the years 1885 and 1886—a valuable addition to the 
volume. 

James W. BRIGHT. 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Vierter 
Jahrgang. 


Heft 2.! 


Pp. 169-88, Genuswechsel der Deminutiva. A. Weinhold. This article 
attempts to prove the rule of the old grammarians true, that diminutives 
follow the gender of their primitives. In this, Latin is like the Sanskrit 
and Gothic, but unlixe Greek and German. After a preliminary treat- 
ment of diminutive suffixes in general, the writer shows that many words 
are wrongly called diminutives. Substantives in -udeus are of adjective 
formation, denoting resemblance, etc., without diminutive force. Nuculeus, 
for instance, means the ‘‘ kernel of the nut,’”’ not a ‘little nut.’? Those in 
-asier denote the instrument (cf. Arch. I 407), and those in -aceus were 
originally adjectives. A class of words ending in -édu/a, regarded diminu- 
tives on the ground that -dw/a represents earlier -cu/a, is rejected for want 
of primitives. Many substantives in -cw#dss are often considered diminu- 
tives which are really instrumentalia. Some of those with changed gender 
are cenaculum, conventiculum, curriculum ; foculum has wrongly been called 
a diminutive of /ocus (cf. Brix Pl. Capt. 843). The language has in certain 
cases a double formation—one a true diminutive form, the other an instru- 
mental, as indiculus and indiculum. The real diminutive of anguis is 
anguiculus, while anguilla comes from anguina; ungula and ungulus are 
connected with wacus rather than with waguis. Inasmuch as it is not 
certain that wun#gudus can have the meaning of φημ, some doubt is thrown 
upon Gdtz’s reading in Pl. Epid. 623. Fastillus and pastsllum are from the 
same root as 26,15, but their primitive is lost. To regard them as diminu- 
tives from Janis would not account for the ¢. 

Next, those diminutives are treated which really differ in gender from 
their primitives, In the case of some they preserve an earlier gender, thus 
calculus is from masc. ca/x. In the same way culliola, cultellum, frenusculi, 
galericulum, gladiolum, lintriculus, reticulus, and asserculum are explained. 
Some are derived from words which vary in gender inthe classical and post- 
classica] periods, as canalicula, deliciolum, diecula, and others. A further 
reason for the variation of gender from the primitive is to be found in the 
change of meaning ; digstu/us, “little finger,” preserves the gender of the 
primitive, but digtiellum and digittillum, “the house-leek,”’ is neuter. 
Under the same head are diminutives denoting persons, formed from names 
of animals and other words, as corculus, ocella, passercula, etc. Some 
diminutives receive their peculiar gender from the influence of words 
synonymous with their primitives, as aditicula from foris and porta, agellum 
from rus, staticulum and statiunculum from signum. Analogous with orare, 
oratio, oratiuncula is mordere, *morsio (morsus), morsiuncula. There still 
remain many diminutives of late Latin (very few in comparison to the 
whole number of diminutives) for which no reason can be given for the 
change in gender. Further research may yet find primitives of the same 
gender for some of them. The article closes by noting that the primitives 
of gerricula and ducunculus are not correctly given in the Lexica. 


See A. J. P., VIII 3, p. 363. 
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Pp. 189-96. <A. Otto continues his study of proverbs, treating in this 
number of “ Das Pflanzenreich im Sprichwort.” That the vegetable king- 
dom failed to make the impression upon the Roman mind which the 
activities of man and animals did, is seen from the subordinate part it 
played in their proverbial sayings. 


P. 196. Dr. Schwarz would substitute Aexastichum for kexaticum in 
Isidorus Orig. X VII 3, 10, in accordance with Columella II 9, 14. 


Pp. 197-222. Die verba frequentativa undintensiva. Ed. Wolfflin. Desid- 
erative and. inchoative verbs have previously been considered in the Archiv, 
but neither the formation nor the meaning of frequentatives has ever received 
adequate treatment.—1. Formation. It is better to regard frequentatives 
as derived from the perf. pass. part. than, with Kiihner and others, from the 
supine. <A great many verbs of the first conjugation end in -i¢are instead of 
-atare, even when the supine does not end in sfum, e. g. clamitare, imperitare, 
vocitare, and others. This formation may be explained either as a secondary 
form of the perf. part. in -éfus (cf. explicatus, explicitus), or as the effect of 
analogy. A number of examples are given illustrating the participial 
origin. Commetare, Pl. Men. 1021, must be a contract form of commeitare — 
commeatare. From veho comes vecto, but vexo and vexillum are not derived 
from the perf. vex (which would not account for the analogous formation 
taxo), but from an obsolete perf. part. vexus, as taxo from faxus. A few 
frequentatives are formed from present stems. The Plautine noscito and 
sciscito are the only ones in the language from inchoative stems. Inasmuch 
as -fare and -sare struck the ear less forcibly than -sfare, the frequentative 
meaning disappeared in them first, and was afterwards revived by the 
double suffixes -t#tare and -sifare.—2. Statistics. Scarcely half of the fre- 
quentative forms belong to classical Latin. To show the abundance in 
archaic Latin, thirty instances were found in the lexicon (Georges) from @ 
to ¢, which afterwards fell into disuse. Terence uses them sparingly, how- 
ever, and those we first meet with in him recur in later authors. Sallust, 
who imitates Cato, is the only prose writer of the classical period fond of 
these forms. Cicero and Caesar are careful to discriminate between the 
frequentatives and their primitives. Statistics are given, showing for Livy 
a marked decrease in the successive decades, while in Tacitus they are 
more frequent inthe Ann. The later Latin not only revived many of the old, 
but freely formed new ones. Most productive were Apuleius and Tertul- 
lian; in a less degree, Arnobius, Fulgentius, and Corippus.—3. That the 
modern division of verbs into frequentatives and intensives is unwarrant- 
able is shown from numerous citations from the grammarians and frem 
glosses. The origin of this error probably dates back to Gellius.—Sec- 
tions 4 and 5 treat very fully of the meaning of the suffix, according to both 
the ancient and modern authorities.—6. No general rules can be given for 
the dying out of the frequentative meaning in the sufix. Each word must 
be studied by itself. The force of the suffix can first be said to be entirely 
gone when the primitive is lost, or at least not used by the particular 
author. For the sake of emphasis, the ‘‘ Volkssprache ” of all periods pre- 
ferred the frequentatives to the simple verbs, especially in the 3d conjuga- 


» 
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tion. The suffix as a rule retains its meaning in the classical period, except 
when the primitive form is wanting, as in cano, canere, cecini, cantatum, or 
when it cannot be adapted to verse; but by the beginning of the fourth 
century the meaning was lost. 


Pp. 223-46. Die verba auf -illare. A. Funck. 

Cc. Ina previous number, verbs from noun-stems in -s//a and -s//o were 
treated; in this, those from verba) stems. 1. Conscridillo. 2. Occillo, 
ἅπαξ λεγ. in Pl. Amph. 183. 3. Sordillo. 

D. Verbs supposed to come from verbal stems. 1. Foctllo. 2. Obstri- 
(z)gillo. Nonius gives the fuller form, meaning obstare. Is probably con- 
nected with obstringo. 3. Su(g)gitlo. The derivation and meaning of this 
has been much discussed and is still uncertain. Guda, κύλον, and sub cilio 
have been advanced; perhaps better from suggero (suggerula, suggello, 
su(g)gillo), which corresponds with the meaning in many passages. 4. 
Vactllo, probably from vagor. 

£. Verbs of uncertain origin. 1. Zitillo, attillo. 2. Facillo. 4. Fucillo. 
4. Strittilo. 5. Irquitillo, singillo, artliator, cillo. The article closes with 
an index. 


P. 246. Louis Havet emends Ter. Ad. 614 by omitting ex after expediam. 


Pp. 247-58. Uls, trans and ultra. Ph. Thielmann. U/s, a compara- 
tive form from ol/us (= "illus, tlle) almost disappeared from the Janguage 
before the literary period, and its place was taken by frans and ultra. The 
disuse of s/s was due to the harsh sound of the final consonants, and (Gell. 
32,13, 7 £.) to thelack of sufficient volume in the monosyllable. Zvansisa 
pres. part. from the verb ¢trave, which is still seen in extrare, penctrare, and 
intrare. At first trans, meaning ‘‘crossing,’’ was used in agreement with a 
singular subject and in connection with such words as ‘sea,’’. “river,” 
‘“¢mountain.”” Then its use was extended, as illustrated in the sentence 
“trans mare proficiscimur in Graeciam,” and further, as in “ σεῖς me (mos) trans 
mare proficiscs in Gr.,” until it finally came to mean δ over,” “across,” yet 
always with special emphasis on the terminal points of motion. Thus the 
statement that all prepositions were originally adverbs needs correction. 
The adverb frans belongs to the sermo familiaris, and is first found in 
Vitruvius, Exceptions to the use of ¢vans with the accusative are only 
apparent, and arise from the common habit of dropping final m. 

Although originally used after verbs of motion in answer to the question 
whither, frans is more commonly found in composition withthe verb. The 
instances of the prepositional use are as a rule with such verbs of motion 
only as are never or but rarely compounded with fvans, with verbs of selling, 
with verbs otherwise compounded, and with those simple words of motion 
which, if compounded with ¢vaas, assume a transferred meaning. Instances 
of the repetition of the preposition are found occasionally in all periods of 
the language. 

Opportunity for the extension of the original use was offered in the 
decline of u/s. Trans Tiberim approached by successive steps the mean- 
ing of s/s Ziberim (where) the more readily, because trans always kept 
before the mind the terminal points of the motion. Zyrans, however, was 
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still limited to the names of seas, rivers, and mountains, the other functions 
of «u/s falling on w/fra. Thus was developed the usage with verbs of rest, 
sum, incolo, etc., and such common military phrases as castra ponere tr. 
jlumen. | 

Such relative clauses as “ ἐπ area, guae est—tr. viam” were early reduced 
to ‘in arca tr. viam,” and were also represented by adjectives, as “regiones 
transmarinac.” 

Trans also means ‘‘ over to this side” (whence) when the point of depar- 
ture is conceived of as on the opposite side. When the point of departure 
is strongly emphasized, it goes a step further and means ‘from the other 
side,’ especially with such verbs as have only the ferminus a guo, as peto. 
So transmarinus (hospes) = qui tr. mare advenit or petitur. 

The “ Volkssprache ’’ did not hesitate to double the prepositions, as de 
trans, cf. Old French defres, Spanish detras. 

The expressions ἐγ. Ziberim, tr. Padum, tr, Alpes, in the course of time 
grew into single words and were declined. TZvranstiberim ΞΞ τὸ πέραν τοῦ 
Τιβέρεως. The ‘“ Voikssprache”’ alone ventured to use them with a preposi- 
tion. Instead of in Zranstiberim, the careful writer sometimes said is 
transtiberina regione. More commonly, however, simply 27. 7idcrim was 
used in answer to the questions where and whither. 

The poets give to ¢vans a particular place in verse. In hexameter it 
stands in the arsis of the first foot, more frequently in the thesis of the 
fourth foot, and occasionally in the thesis of the third foot. In other 
places only very rarely. 

Ultra (parte), like u/s,is a comparative form. On account of its compara- 
tive meaning, it designates a forward motion (in horizontal direction) 
beyond a definite boundary. By trans the attention is directed to the space 
passed over; by μέγα, the space beyond a boundary is emphasized. The 
first and frequent use is with verbs of motion. The many instances in neg. 
sentences are due to its original meaning—the given boundary is not passed 
over, Uvtra of time was long found in neg. sentences alone. 

The adverb, first found in Corn. 4, 60, receives only passing notice. 
Ulterius possibly governs the acc. in one place, Prop. 1,6, 4. Ultra appar- 
ently takes the abl. in a number of places, but the only genuine abl., 2. virrbus, 
is in Aethicus. The gen, #. portus, in Act. Timoth., is but a slavish trans- 
lation of πέραν τοῦ λιμένος. Ultra, as the joint-heir with évans, also means 
‘‘on the other side,” In answer to the question where. TZrass, in conse- 
quence of its limitations to seas, rivers, and mountains, means on the other 
side of a cross-line; «é¢ra, on the other side of a point. Cf. Wolfflin on 
Liv. 22, 43, 7. 

In answer to the question whence, #. is common, and the ‘* Volkssprache ”’ 
concisely says de ultra. Ultra differs from trans in frequently suffering 
anastrophe. 

In the early use of ultra (prep.) in hex. the last syllable received the 
accent. Ctra is first found in Hor. and at the close of the verse. 


P. 258. In Pl. Truc. 730, Friedrich Scholl would read lausam for 
lausum., 


> 
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Pp. 259-76.. Uber die Latinitat der Peregrinatio ad loca sancta. Ed. 
Wolfflin. This description of a three years’ journey is the best specimen 
of conversational Latin we have of the fourth century, and is especially 
interesting to Romance students. The name of the writer—a woman whose 
home was in Gaul—is not certainly known. Perhaps she is to be identified 
with the pilgrim Silvia of Aquitania. This article treats of many interest- 
ing peculiarities. Only a few can be mentioned here. Initial 4 is both 
wrongly added and omitted ; daptizare is the form used in the first half and 
baptidiare in the last. 

The acc. sing. drops # and is confused with the abl. As the Romance 
nom. is derived from the Latin acc., so here in geographical names the acc. 
is the regular form. The second and third conjugations are not always 
distinguished ; ftisse, fuerim, fucram are used regularly in the passive for 
esse, sum, sim, etc.; the fut. is beginning to give way to the pres.; the 
development of ¢vans from pres. part. in early Latin is paralleled in this by 
the use of sing. part. in agreement with plur. subject. 

Urbs = oppidum is expressed by ctvitas ; grandis and ingens almost crowd 
out magnus; pauci and paulum do not occur, and parvus rarely ; modicus is 
common, also modice with comparatives. Saepe is wanting and semper rare. 
Local ex is expressed by de, but the temporal use remains—French des 
(= de ex); 06 is lacking; ##xta occurs frequently in both local and trans- 
ferred sense ; cata (κατά) is freely introduced, as in de evangelio cata Johan- 
nem. 

As the Romans had no word for desert (Sall. loca exusta solis ardoribus), 
the writer used a common eastern one, (A)eremus. Vel, aut and sive are 
used in the sense of ε΄. Prepositions begin to encroach upon case-ending ; 
relative clauses frequently repeat the antecedent ; instead of acc. and inf. 
after verba dicendi et sentiendi clauses with guéa more often follow, and 
sometimes clauses with guoniam; postquam is superseded by posteaquam, 
which is used with both pluperf., and fut. perf. There are instances of the 
gemination of nouns and of adverbs—a characteristic of the Romance 
languages. 


Pp. 277-87. Lexical article on adhorreo, abhorresco and abhorridé, with 
elucidations, By Henr. Ploen. 


Pp. 288-315. Adiectio—ablingo ; Lexical article followed by elucidations 
on adigo. E. W. 


P. 315. The spelling of ixteremo and peremo. K. E. Georges. 


Pp. 316-25. Miscellen. Magis. O. Keller.—Zur Bildung der latein. 
Komposita auf -fer und -ger. Fr. Stolz—Verba auf -issure, -izare. A. 
Funck.—ZJ/n privativum (haud impigre). Fr. Vogel.—Perviam, Pervium. 
H. Blase.—Gladiatoricius, incoepisse, luxuriator, praedicatrix. FE. Hauler. 
—Accipiter, Jagdfalke. H. Dressel.—Adhastare, Dumtaxat, Opus est. E. W. 


Pp. 326-43. , Review of the literature of 1886-7. 
E. M. PEASE, 


t 
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Harmes, 1887. 
I. 

The Inscription of the Obelisk of Philae, by U. Wilcken. This obelisk 
(now adorning the country-seat of an Englishman) bears both Greek and hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions. The Greek inscription dates from 141-132 B. C., or 126- 
117 B.C. The priests of Isis on the island of Philae had made complaint 
that they suffered annoyance from passing soldiers and others. The favorable 
reply of the king (Ptolemy Energetes) is subjoined. Titles, addresses, etc., 
however, are lost, and Wilcken, in his reconstruction of the same (pp. 10 and 
15), dissents from Letronne, proving that it was not Numenios, the king's 
ἐπιστολογράφος, who issued the document (and enjoyed a position akin toa 
minister of public worship, as Letronne had inferred), but the king himself. 
A matter of more general interest, and characteristic of the general drift of 
paganism, is the well defined evidence afforded by this inscription that the 
members of the Ptolemaic dynasty were regularly associated with the gods of 
Egypt in the current forms of worship (p. 8). 


O. Richter. On the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and the Italian foot-measure, 
a subject discussed before by R. in Hermes, Vol. XVIII. There R. had 
expressed the opinion that Dionysius’s (IV 61) measurements of that temple 
were given in the Italian foot-measure (= 0.278 m.), which was smaller than 
the common Graeco-Roman foot. This view was subsequently attacked by 
Mommsen (Hermes XXI, p. 411), and Richter was thereby induced to examine 
the whole matter afresh, and he now concludes that in that temple the unit of 
foot-measurement is to be taken as — 0.296 m.; further, that the width was 
not 51 m., as Jordan has it, but §2.50m. As to the smaller foot (0.278 m.), R. 
believes that he has found traces of its use in his measurements of several walls 
in Anagni, Sora, Ferentino, Rome, Ardea, and Civita Lavigna. 


G. Wissowa (Breslau). The tradition concerning the Roman Penates. W. 
gives copious parallel quotations from Arnobius, Macrobius and the so-called 
interpolator Servii, the common source of all having been Cornelius Labeo, a 
writer on religious subjects, of the third century A. Ὁ. L.’s insight into this 
particular problem doves not seem to have been very profound. The annalist 
Cassius Hemina identified the official Penates Populi Romani (represented 
similarly to the Dioscuri) with the divinities worshipped at Samothrake. Varro 
traced them to the same source, by way of Troy and Phrygia, but identified 
their visible symbols with certain Aignea sigilla vel lapidea, terrena quoque, said 
to be (p. 43) in the temple of Vesta, inaccessible to all excepting to the Pontifex 
Maximus and the vestal virgins (with these “statuettes” was conserved the 
“Trojan palladium”). Varro called them Dii Magni, Potentes, and Valentes, 
really Heaven and Earth, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva (cf. Augustinus de Civ. 
D.1V 10). Nigidius Figulus identified the Trojan (i. ὁ. Roman) Penates with 
Apollo and Poseidon, builders of the walls of Troy. Wissowa insists that close 
reproduction of such ancient theorists as Varro cannot yield much reliable 
knowledge. Varro and his guild speculated and etymologized to the top of 
their bent, but with slender material. 


L. Cohen. Critical notes on the orator Lycurgus. 
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Dérpfeld. Open letter to Mommsen about the Roman and Italian foot- 
measure (see Richter’s paper above), in which he reasserts his thesis, that the 
“Italian” foot of the Greek metric writers was 0.277 πὶ. in length, that a metric 
system based on this foot was used in a part of Italy, and that this system was 
currently used in Rome before the introduction of the Greek measures. 


P. Stengel.in Notes-on Greek religious antiquities, (1) combats the traditional 
statement that at the Thargelia festival at Athens two men were sacrificed as 
an atonement for the city. Cf. Tzetzes, Chil. V 726,—where he also quotes from 
Hipponax, and says that these human scapegoats were called φαρμακυὶ, and that 
they were burned after various ceremonies, such as being pelted with dry 
figs,—Aristoph. Eq. 1140 sqq. (1135 Kock) with the Scholium and Lys. contra 
Andocid. (VI, §53), with Harpocration 5. v. φαρμακός : dbo dvdpacg ᾿Αθήνησιν 
ἐξῆγον καθάρσιον ἐσομένους τῆς πόλεως Ev τοὶς Θαργηλίοις, ἕνα μὲν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀνδρῶν, 
ἕνα δὲ ἱπὲρ τῶν γυναικῶν. Hesychius s. ν. φαρμακοί mentions man and woman. 
Stengel suggests that in Harpocration’s statement there is a blending of two dis- 
tinct and disconnected data. 

(2) Game and fish were not sacrificed to the gods, simply because game 
could not very well be slaughtered at the altar nor its warm blood shed there, 
as it had to be killed in the hunt or run to death. The same principle applied 
to fish. 


Th. Mommsen. Division of the Roman ¢riéus after the Marsian (Social) 
war. After this war (89-88 B.C.) the insurgent communities were enrolled 
in eight of the country districts only, and thus, of course, their suffrage was of 
less weight than would have been the case had they been evenly assigned, i. e. 
to aff the éribus, but one should not, with Beloch, conclude that these eight 
districts determine the extent of the secession movement. 


νυ. Wilamowitz, in ‘ Demotika der Attischen Metoeken,’ gives a copious list of 
Attic metics from inscriptions dating 420-330 B. C.,and mentioning in many 
cases avocation and trade, such as sculptor, mason, bricklayer, stonecutter, 
gold-dealer, joiner, gilder, huckster, farmer, baker, tanner, cobbler, vintner, etc. 
A large list of demes is introduced, as well as Prof. W.’s estimate of Klei- 
sthenes’ fundamental reforms in the government and representation of Attica. 
In passing W. states that not less than 10 demes were carved out of the dorv 
of Athens by Kleisthenes, the ἄστυ in this political sense being more compre- 
hensive, including, e. g. Phaleron, which belonged to the tribe Aiantis. These 
are the chief papers of this number. 


Under the heading of “ Miscellen” are given: Inscription of an artist of 
Kleisthenes’ time, Antenor, the same who made the figures of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton—on p. 130 there is a facsimile of the inscription (C. Robert). The 
letter B in the alphabet of Thera (H. Collitz). Critical notes on Quintilian 
XIL (Ferd. Becker). The Memphis papyri of the Royal Library at Berlin and 
of the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, of which some, when put together, 
make a whole (U. Wilcken). ‘Apollo or Swineherd?” explanation of a 
poem in Plutarch’s Moralia 1098 C. (Th. Kock). Notes on the inscriptions of 
the Greek artists (Kaibel). A pretended work and so-called fragment of 
Numenius (Baeumker). Livianum (H. Tiedke). Civitates Mandi (K. T. 
Neumann). 
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11. 

Boissevain (Rotterdam). The Excerpta Salmasiana derived from John of 
Antioch. B. finds that in their last and major portion these extracts were 
derived from some other chronicler than John of A. They were in many cases 
copied e. g. from Herodian, Dio Cassius, etc., where the history of the begin- 
nings up to fr. 29 was derived from John. 


Kiihlewein. On the text of the work on Ancient Medicine (epi apyaing 
ἰητρικῆς), falsely ascribed to Hippocrates. The oldest MS containing this work 
also is the Parisinus A (tenth century). Still there are passages where corrup- 
tions and corrections are palpable, as Littré, too, saw. Other MSS and their 
relative values are discussed, e. g. a Venetian, a Florentine, etc. 


v. Wilamowitz. The first speech of Antiphon. W. analyzes both the law 
case and the speech in its art and composition, and suggests emendations. He 
notes what seems abnormal, that the speaker (28-30) brings in after its proper 
place what must be considered a part of the βεβαίωσις, and closes his article 
with a characteristic fling at the ‘ tiberlegene Kritiker’ who have condemned 
the speech, 


Wilamowitz. Demotika der Metoeken. Second paper. What was the 
legal position (if any) of the Metics in the deme? Boeckh’s view was that 
their residence was immaterial, but W. asserts that the only tolerable inference 
is that the metics had some legal relation to the demes. Now metics did 
service regularly both on land and on sea; their financial burdens were analo- 
gous to those of the citizens; they were not exempt from certain liturgies at 
least, e. g. the choregia ; they had a place in the Panathenaic procession; they 
had no separate worship. It is curious that we never, in a particular case, hear 
of the active exercise of civil] guardianship on the part of the προστάτης, that 
is, in the case of men. The men had no patron at all (p. 225). Metics’ law 
cases were introduced by the Polemarchos, the older προστασία being reduced 
to a mere act of introduction leading to registration in the deme. From this 
point W. branches off to set forth his general conception how personal rights 
were developed from the oldest known times on, and how finally political 
citizenship was developed out of mere clanship (pp. 226 sqq.). Those allies 
also (of Athens) who became subjects had the legal position of the metics. 
They were indeed clients, but not clients of an individual (p. 246) Athenian, 
but of the people, they were quasi-citizens. He compares Aeschyl. Suppl 964: 

-- προστάτης δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
ἀστοί τε πάντες. ᾿ 


Going on, W. discusses with animation how much of the greatness of Athens 
up to the Peloponnesian war was due to this institution, and outlines the deca- 
dence of the same after the Thrasybulian restoration. 


G. Schultz. Diomedes ‘de versuum generibus,” how compiled and whence 
derived. The paper is instructive, particularly for the student of Horatian 
metres, but is too detailed in its composition to lend itself easily to condensa- 
tion in these reports. 


H. Schrader. Homer-Scholia of Florence. He compares them with the 
kindred Scholia in Venetian MSS. 
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Th. Mommsen. Charters of Orkistos and Tymandos. After the late Dr. 
Mordtmann, of Constantinople, had failed in 1859 even to see this inscription, 
Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen, supported by the Asia Minor Exploration 
Fund, investigated the matter. (Orcistus is about six miles from the Sangarius 
river, in eastern Phrygia, near the frontiers of Galatia.) The stone was finally 
found and permission bought to examine it, but an incrustation had formed 
through the action of water, and so Ramsay had to retire γε tnfecfa. This was 
in 1883. In August, 1886, Ramsay reappeared on the scene and this time he 
was successful. Orcistus revived its franchise as a self-governing municipality 
through a rescript of Constantine the Great, between 323-326 A. D. There 
is a further direct decree dated 331. The full title of the emperor is of 
interest (p. 318): [IJmp. Caes. Constantinus Maximus Guth[icus] victor ac 
trium[f Jator Aug. A similar document is the charter of Tymandus, in Pisidia, 
sent to Mommsen by Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett. 


G. Kaibel (on Suidas) endeavors to show that the extracts of S. from the 
earlier portions of Athenaeus were made from a fuller copy than the extant 
epitome. ἡ 

E. G. SIHLER. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 


Tome IX, No. 3. Avril—-Mai—Juin, 1887. 


M. Léon Feer gives the Sfitra of Upali translated from the Pali, with extracts 
from the commentary. The introductory notes and the division of the Sfitra 
into its separate parts are helpful. 

M. Cl. Huart gives the titles of three hundred and forty-four books and peri- 
odicals in Turkish, Persian, and Arabic published at Constantinople in 1885-86. 
This list is of great interest as showing the present literary activity of Turkey. 


M. E. Montet discusses the first conflict between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, according to Josephus, the Babylonian Talmud, and Abi’! Fath, 
the Samaritan’ annalist of the fourteenth century, and thinks that the last 
named has perhaps given us the account most nearly correct. M. Montet 
believes that some slight event may have brought into open hostility these two 
sects who had long been secretly opposed to each other. 


M. Philippe Berger gives the text and translation of the Neo-punic inscrip- 
tion discovered in 1873-74 at M’deina and now in the Louvre, and of a shorter 
inscription discovered at the same place, which is near the ancient oppidum 
Altiburitanum. . 


Μ. Clermont Ganneau gives the text and translation of the Kufic inscrip- 
tion on an Arabic milestone found at Khan el-Hatrira. This inscription is 
valuable as one of the rare specimens of Arabic lapidary writing in the first 
century of the Hegira. Moreover, it throws light on the system of roads main- 
tained by the early Caliphs, showing as it does that they kept up, as far as 
possible, the system of roads which existed when the Arabs overtan Syria. 
This inscription enables us to be sure that the Dome of the Rock was built by 
*Abd el Melik. M.Ganneau also gives the text and translation of an inscrip- 
tion of the Caliph el Mahdi relative to the construction of the mosque of 
Ascalon in the year 155 of the Hegira. A note on a passage of the treaty con- 
cluded between Sultan Qelaoun and the Genoese completes ‘this valuable con- 
tribution which is illustrated by a plate of the inscriptions. 
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M. E. Senart describes a new facsimile of the inscription of Bhabra, of 
which a plate is given. 


M. Rubens Duval reviews the Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne Smith. After 
some criticisms on the author’s method and a declaration of the great value of 
the work. he affirms that there is still a pressing need of a good Syriac dic- 
tionary, the price and size of which shall bring it within reach of students. 


M. Rodet gives interesting information as to the way in which sums of money 
are indicated in writing in India. 


A.-C. Barbier de Meynard reviews Le Hadbramont et les Colonies Arabes 
dans L’Archipel Indien, par L. W. C. Van Den Berg. Batavia, Imprimerie 
du Gouvernement, 1886. Un volume, gr. in-8, 292 pages. The reviewer 
declares this to be a valuable book. The third part, treating of the dialect, is 
interesting and valuable to Semitic students. 


Barbier de Meynard also reviews L’Empereur Akbar, un chapitre de ’his- 
toire de I’Inde au XVI siécle, par le Comte de Noer, traduit de I’allemand par 
G. Bonet Maury. Vol. II. Leide, 1887. In-8, 433 pages. 


Titles of other articles. M.C, De Harlez: Les textes originaux du Yih-King, 
sa nature et son interpretation. A long article on a work the interpretation of 
which has puzzled European scholars. 

A. Bergaigne: Deuxiéme note additionelle a l'article, Recherches sur lhis- 
toire de la Samhita du Rig-Veda. 

M. J. Mourier: Chota Rousthavéli, Poéte Géorgien du XII siécle. Sa vie 
et son oeuvre. 


Tome X, No.1. Juillet-Aodt, 1887. 


In an article on the points of contact between the Mahabharata and the 
Shah-Namah, M. J. Darmesteter compares the Renunciation of Yudhishthara 
with the Renunciation of Kai Khosru. He believes that Iranian priests brought 
the legend into India, and that it was elaborated into the Indian form in the 
Penjab about the second century. 


M. V. Loret gives a study of the hieroglyphic account of the composition of 
Kyphi, the sacred perfume of the Egyptians, and furnishes a recipe for pre- 
paring it. 


M. Clément Huart describes three B&bi works which have come into his 
hands. One of these is extremely important, being the Qoran of the Babis. 
The other two are valuable and interesting. Any books which, like these, 
promise to add to our knowledge of the Babi teachings are very welcome, The 
selections M. Huart gives are interesting. 


M. de Rochemonteix believes that of the places mentioned in the article: 
Le martyre de Jean de Phanizoit du district de BuSin (Journal Asiatique, Fév- 
rier—Mars, 5887), Busin corresponds to the modern Ansim and Phanizoit cor- 
responds to the modern Ez-Zeidiah. 


There is a long review of Die aramadischen Fremdwoerter im Arabischen τοῦ 
Siegmund Fraenkel. Eine von “het Provinciaal Utrechtsch Genootschap 


van Kunsten en Wetenschappen” gekronte Preisschrift. Leiden, Brill, 1886. 
In-8, pp. i-xvii et 1-327. 
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H. Clément Huart announces the preparation of an edition of Le livre de la 
création et de l'histoire, manuel arabe de controverse (X siécle de ]’ére chré- 
tienne). 


No. 2. Septembre-Octobre, 1887. 


M. David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, contributes a valuable study of 
the Arabic dialect of that city. 


M. H. Sauvaire, as a supplement to his studies in the history of Moslem 
metrology and numismatics, gives some valuable tables showing the prices of 
the principal necessaries at different periods and places. We congratulate 
M. Sauvaire on the successful termination of these studies, which have 
required an immense amount of painstaking research. 


M. A. Barthélemy contributes the transliterated text and the translation of 
a Story of King Naaman in the common dialect of the Upper Metu, Mt. 
Lebanon. This text will be of much service to those who are studying modern 
Arabic dialects. 


M. Urbain Bouriant, in a second notice on Fragments of a Romance of 
Alexander in the Theban dialect, publishes three fragments secured by him, 
and gives the translation of the second and third. 


Pavet de Courteille reviews Proben der Volkslitteratur der ndrdlichen 
ttirkischen Stimme gesammelt und Ubersetzt von Dr. W. Radloff. V Theil: 
der Dialekt der Kara-Kirgisen. Saint-Petersburg, 1885. 


Barbier de Meynard reviews Traité de flexion et de syntaxe, par Ibnu Hijim, 
traduit par A. Goguyer, interpréte judiciaire. Leyde, in-8, 1887; and Manuel 
algérien, grammaire, chrestomathie et lexique, par A. Moulieras. 1 Vol. in-12, 
chez Maisonneuve, 1888. 


No. 3. Novembre—Decembre, 1887. 


M. René Basset gives some further notes on Berber lexicography. These 
notes and vocabularies are extremely valuable. 


M. A. Barthélemy gives a sketch of the grammar to accompany his text of a 
Story of King Naaman. 


M. Abel Bergaigne replies to Oldenberg’s objections to the results obtained 
by his Researches on the history of the Samhita of the Rig Veda (Tome IX, 
p. 191). 

M. Clermont Ganneau gives text and translation of an Arabic inscription 
found at Banias, and at one point is able to improve the translation made by 
Gildemeister in the Journal of the German Palestine Society, Vol. X, fasc. III, 
p. 168 ff. He also gives a plan of the bridge at Lydda, and gives text and 
translation of an inscription on this bridge. He believes that the larger part 
of the materials used in constructing this bridge was taken from the ruined 
church of Lydda. 


M. Philippe Berger contributes a note on three new funeral vases with neo- 
Punic graffiti from the neighborhood of Sonase. 


M. J. Oppert gives transliterated text; Latin.and(French translations of the 
Babylonian tablet concerning a Jewish slave mentioned in Tome IX, p. 208. 
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M. Léon Feer reviews A Journey of Literary and Archaeological Research 
in Nepal and Northern India during the winter of 1884-5, by Cecil Bendall, 
M.A, Cambridge (University Press), 1886, 8vo, xii, 100 pages and 16 plates. 


Tome XI, No.1. Janvier, 1888. 

The greater part of this"number is devoted to an article by M. Abel Ber- 
gaigne on the ancient kingdom of Campa in Indo-China according to the 
inscriptions. These inscriptions, collected by Aymonier, who was prevented 
by political events from collecting all of the inscriptions of this district, are 
very valuable and throw great light on the kingdom of Campa. M. Bergaigne 
treats: 1. The language and the style of the inscriptions. 2. The writing. 3. 
The numerals. 4. The succession of kings. 5. The geographical data. 6. 
Political history. 7. The religion. 8. A catalogue of the inscriptions, some 
of which are analyzed or transcribed in part. 


Rubens Duval reviews Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, von J, Wellhausen. Drittes 
Heft. Reste arabischen Heidenthumes. Berlin, Reimer. 8vo, 224 pages. 


Barbier de Meynard reviews Cours de langue Kabyle par Belkassem ben 
Sedira, professeur a !’Ecole des lettres et ἃ ]’Ecole normale d’Alger. Alger, 


Jourdan, 1887. Un vol. in-8, cexlviii et 430 pp. 
J. R. Jewett. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The Gdthas of Zoroaster. Vol. 1, large 8vo, 394 pp., by L. H. Mitts, Ὁ. D., 
Hon. M. A. Oxon. This work comprises, with the text of the Gathas in the 
original, those of the Pahlavi commentaries (deciphered), of Neryosangh’s 
Sanskrit, and the Persian Munich 12 Ὁ. transliterated, together with translations 
of the first three. Vol. II will include alternative renderings, with a full com- 
mentary, and, it is hoped, a grammar. It is intended to present the entire 
subject in exhaustive treatment. The translation of the Pahlavi is, to three- 
quarters of its extent, the first in continuous treatment yet attempted ; that of 
Neryosangh (which is to the last degree necessary) is entirely a first transla- 
tion. Scholars will find all the materials for scientific investigation ready to 
their hand (see the Academy, Sept. 13, 1884; also the Athenaeum, April 14, 
1884; also the Revue Critique, Nov. 25, 1883). As a matter of course, no 
scientific conclusions in the study of the Gathas can be made without a thorough 
mastery of materials. Much preliminary work of value was formerly done by 
writers ignorant of Pahlavi, but final opinions without full knowledge of mate- 
rials are not to be desired. This book, in its imperfect state, has been doing 
its work in widely extended private circulation for from five to six years. 
Writers who formerly professed their want of acquaintance with materials now 
cite them fully and with respect. The publication will be equivalent to a 
second edition. ; : 

The first volume was urgently requested, in written and verbal communica- 
tions of a flattering nature, after extended inspection, by the recognized leading 
authorities in Germany, France, and other countries. The delay in the public 
sale has been caused by the consumption of time in translating the XXXI 
Vol. of the Sacred Books of the East, which, up to page 200 -++ introduction, 
was actually a part of this present work (see the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
Sept. 24, 1887, and the Nation, July 12, 1888). The present delay is caused 
solely by want of funds. The author dares not print his MS, as he cannot 
risk more money. Damaging curtailment is threatened. Will not some 
intelligent men of wealth in America or England second the donation 
of the English Secretary of State for India in Council, who, on the recom- 
mendation of Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K. Ὁ. B., has subscribed fifty 
pounds ($250)? The price of the completed work, 2 vols. (600 to 700 pages), 
will be seven dollars and a half delivered in America; thirty shillings in 
Europe and India. Applications may be made direct to Dr. Mills, 19 Norham 
Road, Oxford, or to Dr. G. Z. Gray, Cambridge, Mass. 


The JOURNAL should before this have called attention to the treatise of 
Johansson on Greek contract verbs (De aderivatis verbdis contractis linguae Graecae, 
Upsala, 1886), not merely because it contains a thoroughgoing investigation 
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(216 pages) of a subject in which, the views of scholars have shifted much 
during the last few years, but also because Johansson is one of the most 
prominent of the younger generation of morphologists. The papers in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift and Bezzenberger’s Beitrége, the short treatise Nagra ord om dialckter, 
evince the fact that their author is well equipped to grapple with the toughest 
problems of comparative grammar. 

The treatise on the contract verbs aims, in the first instance, at refuting a 
theory propounded by Wackernagel in K. Z. XXVIII, but has been so much 
enlarged that it embraces a series of acute, but oftentimes over-bold, specula- 
tions as regards the genesis of many Sanskrit, German, and Greek forms. A 
carefully prepared collection of examples of contract verbs from the inscriptions 
(pp. 1-63) introduces J.’s defence of his position that the verbal types -dw and 
-dw, -ww and -ow, -7u and -ew are proethnic. Especially noticeable is his use of this 
theory to show that verbs in -ewin Ionic, which run parallel to those in -aw in other 
dialects (e. g. dpéw, avréw), are derived from original forms in -aw (-ew < -70 <-au); 
whereas those in ὦ < -aw are descendants of the type -dw. On this view he 
seeks to explain the variations of the MSS of Herodotus, that slippery ground 
upon which even Merzdorf found no firm footing. It is at least cheering that 
any one should make the attempt to bring order out of the chaos which reigns 
in the Herodotean MSS, and that, not in the sweeping way affected by Fritsch 
in his recently published Zum Votalismus des herodotischen Dialekts, where 
everything is condemned that has not been anointed by inscriptional authority. 
We leave with Johansson the responsibility of proving his assertion that 
Herodotus had been translated into various dialects at the time when the gram- 
marians began their recensions (p. 155). Whatever be the ultimate verdict 
upon J.’s contentions, there can be but one judgment as to his Latin style. It 
is irretrievably heavy, for which the unwieldiness of the subject is in part 
responsible. 

A shorter paper by Mekler (Bettrdge sur Bildung des gr. Verbums) deserves 
notice in this connection. Its aim is in part similar to that of Johansson. 
Part I deals with the contract verbs with long thematic vowel, and is more 
valuable than Part II, on the inflection of the pluperfect active. S. 


Mr. GAVIN HAMILTON, Member of the Glasgow University Council, is about 
to present the world with a treatise entitled 7e Moods in the English Bible the 
same as ἐπ Latin and Greek,.contrasted with those of Priscian’s German Followers 
(Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd). The book is revolutionary, as will be seen 
from the cardinal statement that the subjunctive mood in Latin and Greek, as 
in English, emphasizes what is important or novel. The successful develop- 
ment of this theme will bring consternation to those who have committed 
themselves to the theory that the subjunctive denotes ‘what is doubtfal,’ 
‘what does not take place,’ and Professor Goodwin’s pretty distinction of more 
and less vivid for indicative and subjunctive will suffer scath by being reversed. 
But as all who profess and call themselves grammarians will fall under Mr. 
Hamilton’s condemnation, it will not be wise for any of us to anticipate the 
doom of the American followers of ‘the foreign Priscian (A. D. 500), or the 
modern German foreigners Kithner and Zumpt, or.the Danish Madvig.’ 
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Of IwAN MOLLER’S great and indispensable collection, entitled Handbuch der 
hlassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, several new parts have been received since 
the last notice published in this Journal (VIII 512). The appearance of the 
tenth half-volume, which follows the eleventh, according to the peculiarly 
German method of publication, completes the work, with the exception of part 
of the fourth and part of the fifth, which are promised for 1800, and the sixth 
( Kunstarchacologie) and eighth (Rdmische Litteraturgeschichtc), which will be 
brought out in 1889. The twenty half-volumes are put at the reasonable price 
of § marks and 50 pfennigs each; and we hope that by the time the work is 
completed, the tax on learning, now so mercilessly imposed, will be removed, 
so that the American professor, the slenderness of whose emoluments has 
lately moved the sympathy of Mr. Bryce, may be able the more readily to pro- 
vide himself with this invaluable compendium of classical philology and 
antiquities. 


CORRECTION. 


Rhine Frankish, as used in the first paper (Am. Jour. Phil., IX, pp. 81-82), 
includes both Middle Frankish and Rhine Frankish (Braune’s classification 
of Althochdeutsche Grammatik, §6, b). It seems better to accept this Jatter 
division of the Rhenish dialects and thus avoid confusion of nomenclature. 
Hence in the above references Middle Frankish is to be substituted for 
Rhine Frankish and Rhine Frankish for South Frankish. More on this 
will soon appear in the Preface to the reprints of this entire series of papers 
on Pennsylvania German. 
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Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus; ed. with Notes. 2d ed. New York, Macmillan & 
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Lanman (C. Rockwell). A Sanskrit Reader; with Vocabulary and Notes. 
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Nall (G. H.) Stories from Aulus Gellius. New York, Macmilan & @., 
1888. 11 -Ἐ 1532 pp. 16mo,cl. 40 cts. 

Nestle (Eberhard). Syriac Grammar; with Bibliography, Chrestomathy, 
and Glossary. 2d enl. and improved ed. of the “ Brevis Linguae Syriacae 
grammatica,” from the German by A. R. 5. Kennedy. New York, 8. Wester- 
mann & Co,, 1889. 195 pp. 12mo, pap. 33. 

Plato. The Phaedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras; a new and literal translation 
by J. Wright. New York, Macmillan & Co, 1888. (Golden Treasury Ser.) 
272 pp. 16mo,cl. $1.25. 

Rutherford (W. Gunion). Macmillan’s Greek Course; the First Greek 
Grammar. New York, Macmillan & C., 1888. 12-+-185 pp. 12mo, cl. 50cts. 

Xenophon. Hellenica. Books 1,2; with Introduction and Notes by G. E. 
Underhill. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1888. 16mo,cl. 75 cts. 
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Ser. of Greek Authors.) 24-- 286 pp. 12mo, cl., $1.75; pap. $1-50. 
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G. H. Nall. 18mo,150 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Hardy (H.J.) A Latin Reader, for the Lower Forms in Schools. 12mo, 
188 pp. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edit., with English Notes and Introduction, by Walter 
Leaf. Vol.2. Books 13-24. 8vo,510pp. Macmillan. 14s. 

Kennedy (J.) Introduction to Biblical Hebrew. 8vo, 332 pp. Wilhams 
& Norgate, 125. 

Lupton (J.H.) An Introduction to Latin Lyric Verse Composition. 12mo, 
166 pp. Macmillan. 45. 

Maxwell (Wm. Edward). A Manual of the Malay Language. 2ded. Post 
8vo, 190 pp. TZibner. 78. 6d. 

_Nepos. With English Notes by Oscar Browning. 3d ed., revised by William 
Ralph Inge. 12mo. Frowde. 3s. 

Plautus. Aulularia. (Cardinal Newman's ed.) 8vo, sd., 80 pp. Riving- 
tons. 15. 6d. 

Postgate (J. P.) and Vince (C. A.) The New Latin Primer. Cr. 8vo, 204 
pp. Cassell, 2s. 6d. Ἶ 

Raven (J. H.) Latin Exercises in the Oratio Obliqua. Fceap 8vo, 96 pp. 
Rivingtons. 15. 6d. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.) A Latin Grammar for Schools. Part I. Accidence. 
Revised. Post 8vo, 108 pp. Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 

Virgil. The First Book of the Aeneid. An Essay in Translation. By A. 
12mo, sd., 34 pp. Oxford, Blackwell, Simpkin. 1s, 

Xenophon. Anabasis. A Vocabulary, with Notes, by J. Marshall, Fcap 
8vo. Oxford Warehouse. 15. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Des Michels (Abel). Manuel de la langue chinoise écrite. Gr.in-8. Leroux. 
25 fr. 

Du Puitspelu(N.) Dictionnaire étymologique du patois lyonnais, 3e livraison 
(Inchaplo-Ponoman). Gr. in-8. Lyon, £. Lechevalier, 5. fr. L’ouvrage sera 
complet en § livraisons. 

Houdas (O.) Syllabaire de la langue arabe. In-12. Matsonneuve et Leclerc. 
Cart., 1 fr. 

Loret (V.) Manuel de la langue égyptienne. Grammaire, tableau des 
hiéroglyphes, texte et glossaire. Premiére livraison. In-4. Leroux. L’ouvrage 
complet en 2 livraisons. 20 fr. 

Millet (le Dr. A.) Etudes lexicographiques sur l’ancienne langue francaise, 
ἃ propos du Dictionnaire de M. Godefroy... In-8. Z. Lechevalier. 2 fr. 50. 
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Petitot (Emile). Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest. Textes 
originaux et traduction littérale. In-8. Alencon, Matsonnexve. τὸ fr. Extrait 
du Bulletin de la Socidté philologique. 

Plowert (Jacques). Petit glossaire pour servir ἃ l’intelligence des auteurs 
décadents et symbolistes. In-12. Vanster. 3 fr. 

Schine (Lucien). Le Jargon et Jobelin de Francois Villon, suivi du Jargon 
au théatre. Texte, variantes, traduction, notices, notes et glossaires. In-8. 
Lemerre. 20 fr. 

GERMAN. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. 3 Bd.,4.u.5 Hft. gr.8. Breslau, 
Koebner, τὰ. 5.60. (3 Bd. cplt. m. 10.20.) Inhalt: 4. De Hygini memoria 
scholiis in Ciceronis Aratum Harleianis servata scripsit Dr. Geo. Kauffmann. 
οἵα. 83S. m. 3.60.—s. Die Darstellungen‘der Unterwelt auf unteritalischen 
Vasen v. Dr. Aug. Winkler. 92S.m.1 Taf. m. 2. 

Aschylos’ Orestie πὶ. erkldrenden Anmerkungen v. N. Wecklein. gr. 8, iv, 
334 S. Leipzig, Teubner. τὰ. 6; daraus einzeln, 3 Tle. ἃ m. 2. Inhalt: 
1. Agamemnon, S. 27-160.—2. Die Choéphoren. S. 161-248.—3. Die Eume- 
niden. S. 249-334. 

Aristophanis cumoediae. Annotatione critica, commentario exegetico, et 
scholiis graecis instruxit Fredericus H. M. Blaydes, LL. Ὁ. Pars VIII. Ranae. 
gr. 8, xxvi, 551 5. Halle, Buchhandlg. d. Watsenhauses, τὰ. το. (I-VIIT 
m. 69.) 

Aristotelis quae feruntur de plantis, de mirabilibus auscultationibus, 
mechanica, de lineis insecabilibus, ventorum situs et nomina, de Melisso, 
Xenophane, Gorgia. 8, xxxiii,224S. Leipzig, Zexbner. m. 3. 

Avesta. Hrsg. v. Karl F. Geldner. 5 Lfg. Imp.-4. (2 Thi. Khorde 
Avesta, S. 81-160.) Stuttgart, KohA/hammer. am. 8. 

— The sacred books of the Parsis, edited by Karl F. Geldner. Fasc. 4. 
Imp.-4. (II. Khorda Avesta, S. 81-160.) Ebd. ἃ m. 12.50. 

Baumgarten (Fritz). E. Rundgang durch die Ruinen Athens. Mit ro 
Abbildgn. gr. 8, vi, 835. Leipzig, Htrse/. m. 2. 

Baunack (Johs.) ἃ. Baunack (Thdr.) Studien auf dem Gebiete ἃ. Griech- 
ischen αὶ, der arischen Sprachen. 1 Bd.,2 ΤΊ. gr.8. Leipzig, Herse/. τὰ. 7. 
(1 Bd. cplt.m.13.) Inhalt: (a) Ein Grenzstreit zwischen Epidauros u. Korinth. 
—Analekten. Von J. B.—(b) Die drei wichtigsten Gebete der Parsen m. 
ihren Commentaren ἢ. der Yasna haptanhaiti. Von Th. B. 5. 219-478. 

Beitrige, Géttinger, zur deutschen Philologie. Hrsg. v. Mor. Heyne u. 
Wilh. Miller. IV. gr. 8. Paderborn, /. Schéningh. τὰ. 3. (I-IV, m. 7.60.) 
Inhalt: Unechtes bei Neifen. Von Wilh. Uhl. 2225. 

Bellum Alexandrinum. Erklart v. Rud. Schneider. gr. 8, viii, 65 5. Berlin, . 
Wedmann. m.—go. 

Beyte (Frdr.) Quaestiones Appuleianae. Diss. gr. 8, 67 5. Lipsiae. Οδί- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. m. 1.50. 

Bibliothek, keilinschriftliche. In Verbindg. πὶ. Abel, Bezold, Jensen, u. A. 
hrsg. v. Eberh. Schrader. 1 Bd. Mit chronolog. Beigaben ἃ. 1 Karte νυ. H. 
Kiepert. gr. 8, χνὶ, 218 5. Berlin, Reuther, 1889. m. 9. 

Bilfinger (G.) Die babylonische Doppelstunde. gr. 4, 55 S. Stuttgart, 
Wild?’s Sort. in Comm. τὰ. 1.20. 
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Bradke (Ρ. v.) Ub. die arische Alterthumswissenschaft u. die Eigenart 
unseres Sprachstammes. 8, 52S. Giessen, Ricker, 1888. m.1.20. 

Brandt (H.) Zur Erklarung d. Sophokles. gr. 4, 48S. Bernburg, Schmelser. 
τη. --- 50. 

Brugmann (Karl). Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. 2 Bd. Wortbildungslehre [Stammbildungs- u. Flex- 
ionslehre]. 1: Halfte. Vorbemerkungen. Nominalcomposita. Reduplicierte 
Nominalbildungen. Nomina m. stammbild. Suffixen. Wurzelnomina. gr. 8, 
xiv, 462 5. Strassburg, 7r@éner. m.12. (Iu. II 1, τὰ. 26.) 

Buechner (Wilh.) De Neocoria. gr. 8, viii, 132 S. Giessen, Ricker, 1888. 
m. 3.60. 

Burckas (Vict.) De Tib, Claudi Donati in Aeneida commentario. Diss. gr. 
8, 43S. Jena, Neuenhahn, 1888. m. 1.60. 

Burghauser (Gust.) Die germanischen Endsilbenvocale u. ihre Vertretung 
im Gotischen, Altwestnordischen, Angelsachsischen u. Althochdeutschen. Lex.- 
8,17S. Wien u. Prag, Zempshy. Leipzig, Freytag. m.—50. 

Caesaris (C. Tulii). De bello gallico. Erkl. v. H. Walther. 4 Hft. Liber 
VII u. VIII [Auli Hirtii]. Nebst 4 Karten. gr. 8,124 5. Paderborn, 2. 
Schoningh. τὰ. 1.50. (I-4, τὰ. 4.40.) 

Belli civilis libri III. Iteram recognovit Bern. Dinter. 8, vi, 207 S. 
Leipzig, Zeubncr. τὸ. —60. 

— Commentarii de bello gallico. Hrsg. v. Herm. Rheinhard. 6 verb. u. 
verm. Aufl. gr. 8, vii, 255 5. Stuttgart, Λε, 1889. πὶ. 2.70; σεῦ. m. 3.10. 

Calvary’s philologische u. archdologische Bibliothek. 81-86, 89 u. go Bd. 
8. Berlin, Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr.& m.1; Einzelpr.am.2. Inhalt: 86. 
K. Reisig’s Vorlesungen fib. lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. Mit den An- 
merkgn. v. Frdr. Haase. 2 ΤΊ. Neu bearb. v. Ferd. Heerdegen. 1 Lfg., 5. 1- 
96.—81-85, 80, 90. Griechische Geschichte von ihrem Ursprunge bis zum 
Untergang der Selbstandigkeit d. griechischen Volkes v. Adf. Holm. 1 Bd. 
xvi, διό S. u. 2 Bd. S. 1-384. 

Christ (Wilh.) Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur bis auf die Zeit 
Justinians. Mit 21 Abbildgn. [Handbuch der klass. Altertums-Wissenschaft, 
7 Βα. Lex.-8, xi, 664S. Nordlingen, Beck. m.12; geb. τὰ. 14. 

Ciceronis (M. Tulli) de officiis libri III. Scholarum in usum ed. Alois 
Kornitzer. 8, iii, 210 5. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn, 1889. τῇ. 1.10. 

Cicero’s Rede gegen C. Verres. Buch V. De suppliciis. Erklart v. Karl 
Hachtmann. Kommentar unterm Text. gr. 8, viii, 125 5. Gotha, Δ 4. 
Perthes, τὰ. 1.20; Text ἃ. Kommentar getrennt in 2 Hftn., vi, 60 u. 63 S. 
m. 1.20. 

Coblentz (B.) De libelli περὶ ὕψους auctore. Diss. gr. 8, 76S. Strassburg, 
Heitz, τὰ. 1.50. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, edita consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum regiae borussicae. Vol. IV, pars 2. Lex.-8. Berlin, G. Reimer. τα. 
4.80. Inhalt: Dexippi in Aristotelis categorias commentaria, ed. Adf. Busse. 
ix, 106 S. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae editum. Vol. II, pars 3. Fol. Berlin, G. Reimer. cart. 
m. 40. Inhalt: Inscriptiones atticae aetatis quae est inter Euclidis annum et 
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Augusti tempora, ed. Ulr. Koehler. Pars 3, dedicationes, titulos honorarios, 
statuarum subscriptiones, titulos artificum, titulos sacros, inscriptiones ararum, 
oracula, similia, titulos sepulcrales continens. viii, 356 S. 

Cuno (Joh. Gust.) Vorgeschichte Roms. 2 ΤΊ. Die Etrusker u. ihre Spuren 
im Volk u. im Staate der Romer. gr. 8, xvi, 899 ὃ. Graudenz, Selbstverlag 
ἃ. Verfassers. m.2§. (1 u. 2, m. 43.) 

Cynewulf’s Elene, m. 6. Glossar hrsg. v. Jul. Zupitza. 3 Aufl. gr. 8, viii, 
89S. Berlin, Wetdmann. m. 2. 

Danielsson (O. A.) Grammatische u. etymologische Studien. I. gr. 8, 57 
S. Upsala, Akadem. Buchhandlg. τὰ. 1.00. 

Deecke (Will.) Die Falisker, Mit1 Karteu. 4 Taf. gr. 8, xv, 297 S. 
Strassburg, 77véner, m. 9. ) 

Demosthenis orationes ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Vol. II. Orationes 
XX-XL. Ed. IV, correctior curante Frdr. Blass. Editio maior. 8, cl, 508 S. 
Leipzig, Zeubner, Am. 2.40. 
dasselbe. Vol. II. Editio minor. 8. Ebd. ἃ m. 1.50; 2 partes ἃ τὰ. 
—75. Inhalt: 1. Orationes XX-XXVIII. 215 S.—2. Orationes XXIV-XL. 
S. 215-508. 

Denkmaler ἃ, klassischen Altertums zur Erlauterung d. Lebens der Griechen 
u. Romer in Religion, Kunst u. Sitte. Lexikalisch bearb. v. B. Arnold, E. 
Assmann, H. Blimmer, etc., ἃ. dem Hrsg. A. Baumeister. Mit Abbildgn., 
Karten u. Farbendr. 45-68 (Schluss-)Lfg. 4, vii u. 5. 1481-2184. Manchen, 
Oldenbourg. ἃ τὰ. 1. (cplt. m. 69; 3 Einbde. a m. 5.) 

Dieterich (Albr.) Papyrus magica musei Lugdunensis Batavi. Denuo 
edidit, commentario critico instruxit, prolegomena scripsit A. Ὁ. [Aus “ Jahrbb. 
f. class. Philol., 16 Suppl.-Bd.”]_ gr. 8,81 5. Leipzig, Zewdner, 1888. m. 2. 

Dionysi Halicarnasensis antiquitatum romanarum quae supersunt, ed. Carolus 
Jacoby. Vol. 11. 8, iv, 408 5. Leipzig, Zeubser. m.3. (I et II, m. 6.60.) 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. IX. gr. 8, iii, 412 5. Halle, 
LViemeyer. τὰ. 8, (1-ἸΧ, m. 70.) 

Elze (Karl). Grundriss der englischen Philologie. 2 verb. Aufl. gr. 8, 
viii, 387 5. Halle, Miemeyer. m. 8. 

Fabricius (Wilh.) Theophanes v. Mytilene u. Quintus Dellius als Quellen 
der Geographie ἃ. Strabon. gr. 8, viii, 235 S.m.1 Karte. Strassburg, ets. 
τη. 4. 

Fleischer (H. L.) Kleinere Schriften. Gesammelt, durchgesehen u. ver- 
mehrt. 3 Bd. mit g Taf. gr. 8, vi, 662 S. Liepzig, Αἰγεῖ, τὰ. 20. (cplt. 
m. 64.) 

Forcellini (Aegid.) Totius latinitatis lexicon. Pars altera sive onomasticon 
totius latinitatis, opera et studio Vinc. De-Vit lucubratum. Distr. 33. gr. 4. 
4 Βά. 8. 161-240. Prati. Leipzig, Brockhanus’ Sort. m.2.50. (1-33, m. 81.50.) 

Figner (Frz.) Livius XXI-XXIII πὶ. Verweisungen auf Casars bellum 
Gallicum, f. die Bedirfnisse der Schule grammatisch untersucht. gr. 8, x, 160 
5. Berlin, Weidmann, 1888. τὰ. 3.50. 

Ganzlin (Karl). Die pronomina demonstrativa im AltfranzSsischen. Diss. 
gr.8,96S. Greifswald. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.50. 

Genethliacon Gottingense. Miscellanea philologica in honorem seminarii 
Gottingensis scripserunt philologi Gottingenses XXIV. Lex.-8, vii, 188 S. m. 
3 Taf. Halle, Niemeyer. m. 7. 
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Georges (K. E.) Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen. In 5-6 Lfgn. 1 Lfg. 
Lex.-8, iii, 160 S. Leipzig, Hahn's Veri., 1889. m. 2. 

Gessner (Aug.) Servius u. Pseudo-Asconius. Diss. gr. 8, 64 5. Zitrich. 
Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. 1.50. 

Goldziher (Ign.) Muhammedanische Studien. 1 Thl. gr. 8, xii, 280 S. 
Halle, Meemeyer, 1889. m. 8. 

Graf (Adf.) Das Perfectum bei Chaucer. Eine syntact. Untersuchg. Diss. 
gr. 8, οὐ 5. Frankenhausen. Kiel, Lipsius & Tischer. τὰ. 1.20. 

Grasberger (Lor.) Studien zu den griechischen Ortsnamen. Mit e. Nach- 
trag zu den griech. Stichnamen. gr. 8, ix, 391 5. Wiirzburg, δία ἀεί, m. 8. 

Grill (Jul.) Hundert Lieder ἃ, Atharva-Veda, iibers. u. m. textkrit. u. sachl. 
Erldutergn. versehen. 2 vdllig. neubearb. Aufl. 8, xv, 206 5. Stuttgart, XoA/- 
hammer. τη. 5. ᾿ 

Grunzel (Jos.) Die Vocalharmonie der altaischen Sprachen. [Aus “ Sitzungs- 
ber. d. k. Akad. ἃ. Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 42S. Wien, Zempsky tn Comm. τὰ. —7o. . 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft. Hrsg. νυ. lwan Miller. 
10 Halbbd. gr. 8,3 Bd. xi u. 5. 689-923. Ndordlingen, Beck, 1888. m. 6.50. 
12, 13 Halbbd. m. 12. 

Hartel (Wilh. v.) Curtius u. Kaegi. gr. 8, 69 5. Wien u. Prag, Zempsky. 
Leipzig, /reytag. τη. —70. 

Haubold (Paul). De rebus Iliensium. Diss. gr. 8,68 S. Leipzig, Focé. 
τη. 1.20. 

Haury (Jac.)’ Quibus fontibus Aelius Aristides usus sit in componenda 
declamatione, quae inscribitur Παναθηναϊκός. gr. 8,34 5. Augsburg. Leipzig, 
Fock. τη. —70. 

Hermann (K. F.) Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquitaten. Neu hrsg. v. 
H. Bloimner u. W. Dittenberger. 1 Bd.,t Abtlg. gr. 8. Freiburg i.-Br., Afohr. 
m.6. (I1, II 1, 2,1, 111 2 ἃ. IV, m. 35.) Inhalt: Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Staatsaltertimer. g verm. u. verb. Aufl. Nach ders, v. J. Ch. Ε΄, Bahr u. K. 
B. Stark besorgten Aufl. umgearb. u. hrsg. v. Vikt. Thumser. 1 Abtlg., xviii, 
272 S. 

Hermann (Paul). Studien tb. das Stockholmer Homilienbuch. Eine 
Kritik v. Sievers Eddametrik, Diss gr. 8,49 5. Burg. Berlin, Mayer & 
Miller. baar m. 1.20. 

Hiller (Ed.) Beitrage zur Textgeschichte der griechischen Bukoliker. gr. 
8,132 5. Leipzig, Teubner. τὰ. 3.20. 

Hitopadec¢a. Aus dem Sanskrit neu fibers. v. Ludw. Fritze. gr. 8, x, 135 9. 
Leipzig, O. Wigand. τὰ. 2. 

Hoffmann (Karl). De Pseudo-Orphei catalogo Argonautarum. gr. 8, 39 9. 
Nirnberg, Ballhorn. τὰ. —50. 

Huemer (Camillo). Ub. den objectiven Charakter der griechischen Tragidie. 
gr. 8, 76S. Leipzig, Fock. τὰ. 1.20. | 

Hilttenbach (Heinr.) Anleitung zur Erlernung d. Malayischen. 2 verb. Aufl, 
16, 21 5. “Worms, Xrduter, 1889. πὶ. 1.50. 

Jahrbitcher f. classische Philologie. Hrsg. v. Alfr. Fleckeisen. 16 Suppl.- 
Bd., 3 Hft. gr. 8, iii u. 5. 601-828. Leipzig, Zendner, 1888. m. 6.40. (τό 
Suppl.-Bd. cplt. m. 17.60.) 

Jahresbericht ib. die Fortschritte der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
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begriindet v. Conr. Bursian, hrsg. v. Iwan Miiller. Suppl.-Bd. [25 Bd.], 3 Hft. 
gr. 8. Berlin, Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr. ἃ m. 1.80; Einzelpr.a m. 3.60. In- 
halt: Jahresbericht tb. die Mythologie aus den J. 1876-1885 v. A. Preuner. 
3 Hft. S. 193-288. 

Joannides (E.) Sprechen Sie Attisch ? Moderne Conversation in altgriech- 
ischer Umgangssprache nach den besten attischen Autoren. 8, viii, 68 S. 
Leipzig, C. A. Koc’. τα. 1.20. 

Josephi (Flavii) opera omnia. Post Imman. Bekkerum recognovit Sam. Adr. 
Naber. Vol. I. 8, xxv, 334 5. Leipzig, Zeudner. m. 3. 

Kocher (Edm.) Beitrag zum Gebrauch der Praposition “ ἀς ᾽" im Proven- 
zalischen. Diss. 8,44 S. Marburg, 1888. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20, 

Kohler (E.) Der Sprachgebrauch d. Cornelius Nepos in der Kasussyntax. 
gr. 8, vi, 46S. Gotha, &. 4. Perthes. τὰ. —8o. 

Kremer (A. Frhr. v.) Ob. die philosophischen Gedichte ἃ. Abul‘ala Ma‘arry. 
. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8,108S. Wien, Zenrpsky in 
Comm., 1888. πὰ. 1.60. 

Lackner(Wilh.) De incursionibus a Gallis in Italiam factis quaestio historica. 
Pars II. gr. 4,15 S. Gumbinnen. Ké6nigsberg, Kock. &m. 1. 

Liebenam (W.) Forschungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte ἃ. rdémischen 
Kaiserreichs. 1 Bd. Die Legaten in den rim. Provinzen v. Augustus bis 
Diocletian. gr. 8, v, 482 5. Leipzig, 7 μόνε. m.12. 

Literatur-Blatt f. orientalische Philologie, hrsg. v. Ernst Kuhn. 4 Bd. στ. 
8,224 ὃ. Leipzig, O. Schulze, 1888. m. 15. 

Loebel (D.) Deutsch-tirkisches Taschen-Wérterbuch. 16, vi, 310S. Con- 
stantinopel, Lorents δ᾽ Αἰ δὶ], 1888. σεῦ. m. 8. 

Léwy (Eman.) Griechische Inschrifttexte. Far akadem. Ubgn. ausgewahlt. 
Lex.-8, iv, 38 5. Wienu. Prag, Zempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. τα. 1. 

Luchs (Aug.) De Horati carm, II 6 commentatio. gr.4,19S. Erlangen, 
Blaesing. baarm. I. 

Mélanges asiatiques, tirés du Bulletin de l’académie impériale des sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg. Tome IX, Livr. 4 et derniére. Lex.-8, iv u. 5. 403-603. 
St.-Pétersbourg, 1888. Leipzig, Voss’ Sort. τὰ. 3. (Tome IX cplt. τὰ. 6.70.) 
gréco-romains, tirés du Bulletin de l’académie impériale des sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg. Tome V, Livr. 3 et derniére. Lex.-8, v u. S. 253-322. 
Ebd. 1888. m.1. (Tome V cplt. m. 3.30.) 

Menge (Rud.) et Preuss (Siegm.) Lexicon Caesarianum. Fasc. VI. Lex.-8, 
S. 541-768. Leipzig, 7eudner, 1888, ἃ m. 1.60. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s τὰ. Angabe sadmtlicher 
Stellen. 2 Tl. Lexikon zu den philosoph. Schriften. 3 Hft., Lfg.g-12. Lex.-8, 
S. 321-480. Jena, Fischer, 1888. am. 8. 

Meyer (Wilh.) Epistulae imperatorum romanorum ex collectione canonum 
Avellana a W. M. editae. II. gr. 4, 41 S. Gdttingen, Dieterich's Verl. 
ΤΩ. —80. 

Museum, rheinisches, f. Philologie, Hrsg. v. Otto Ribbeck u. Frz. Buecheler. 
Neue Folge, 44 Bd.,q4 Hft. gr. 8,1 Hft.160S. Frankfurt-a.-M., Seuerlander. 
m. 14. 

Neue (Ὁ. Frdr.) Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. 2 Bd. Adjectiva, 
Numeralia, Pronomina, Adverbia, Prapositionen, Conjunctionen, Interjectionen. 
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3 ganzlich neu bearb. Aufl. v.C. Wagener. 2-4 Lfg. gr. 8, 5. 65-256. Berlin, 
Calvary & Co, Subscr.-Pr. ἃ m. 1.50; Ladenpr. ἃ m. 2. 

Noni Marcelli compendiosa doctrina. Emendavit et adnotavit Lucianus 
Mueller. Pars 11. Lex.-8, 428 5. Leipzig, Zexdner. m.12. (eplt. τὰ. 32.) 

Oldenberg (Herm.) Die Hymnen d. Rigveda. I Bd. Metrische u. textge- 
schichtl. Prolegomena. gr. 8, χ, 545 5. Berlin, Hertz. m.14; geb. τὰ. 16. 

Ovidii Nasonis (P.) carmina selecta. Hrsg. v. Jos. Golling. 8, xviii, 230 
S. Wien, Holder. m. 1.50. 
carmina selecta. Hrsg. v. Otto Gehlen u. Karl Schmidt. 4 verb. Aufl. 
8, iv, 192 S. Wien, Bermann & Altmann. geb. m. 1.50. 

Petersen (Joa.) In Galeni de placitis Hippocratis et Platonis libros quaes- 
tiones criticae. gr.8,64 S. Gédttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprech’s Verl. in 
Comm. τὰ. 1.40. 3 

Pietsch (Carl.) Beitrige zur Lehre vom altfranzdsischen Relativam. στ. 8, 
vi, 63 S. Halle, Miemeyer. τα. 1.60. 

Πινδάρου τὰ σωζόμενα μετὰ μεταφράσεων σημειώσεων καὶ πίνακος τῶν λέξεων εἰς 
τόμους E’ ὑπὸ K. Κλεάνθους. 8, xxxi, 456; ix, 517; viii, 371; vii, 317 u. 340 5. 
Triest, Schimpff, 1886 u. 87. m. 20. 

Porta linguarum orientalium, inchoavit J, H. Petermann, continuavit Herm. 
L. Strack. Pars Vb, IXa bet X. 8. Berlin, Reuther. m. 24.65. Inhalt: Vb. 
Syriac grammar, with bibliography, chrestomathy and glossary by Eberhard 
Nestle. 2. enlarged and improved ed. of the Brevis linguae syriacae gram- 
matica. Translated from the German by Prof. Archd. R. S. Kennedy, B. D. 
xvi, 72 u. 195 5. m. 8—IXa. Arabische Bibel-Chrestomathie, hrsg. u. m. e. 
Glossar versehen v. Geo. Jacob. vii, 54 S. 1888. m. 2.25.—IXb. Arabic 
bible-chrestomathy with a glossary edited by George Jacob. vii, 54S. 1888. 
m. 2.40.—X. Assyrische Grammatik, τα. Paradigmen, Ubungsstitcken, Glossar 
u. Litteratur v. Frdr. Delitzsch. xvi, 364 u. 80S. m.-12. 

Pullig (Herm.) Ennio quid debuerit Lucretius. Particula I. Diss. gr. 8, 
44S. Halis Sax. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1. 

Rawack (Paulus). De Platonis Timaeo quaestiones criticae. gr. 8, 81 S. 
Berlin, Mayer & Maller. τὰ. 2. 

Ronsch (Herm.) Semasiologische Beitrige zum lateinischen W5rterbuch. 
2 Hft. gr. 8. Leipzig, Pues, 1888. πὶ. 3. (1 u. 2, πι. 6.40.) Inhalt: Adjectiva 
u. Pronomina. Adverbia ἃ. Adverbalia. 86 5. 

Ruge (Walter). Quaestiones Strabonianae. Diss. gr. 8,107 5. Lipsiae, 
1888. Jena, Pokle. τὰ. 2. 

Sachau (Ed.) -Indo-arabische Studien zur Aussprache ἃ. Geschichte d. 
Indischen in der 1 Halfte d. XI Jahrh. Mit e. Fcsm.e. arab. Handschrift. 
[Aus “Abhandlgn. d. k. preuss. Akad. ἃ. Wiss. zu Berlin.”} gr. 4,50 5. Berlin, 
G. Reimer in Comm. mm. 4.50. 

Sammlung indogermanischer WOrterbicher. II. gr.8. Strassburg, 77débner. 
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Gomperz’s Platonische Aufsitze, 378-9 
Gow’s Companion to School Classics, 256 


Hamilton’s Moods in the English 
Bible, 516-7 
Haupt and Sauppe Series, 256 


Johannson’s Greek contract verbs, 515-6 
King and Cookson’s Principles of Sound 
and Inflexion, 378 
Mahaffy’s Greek Life and Thought, 255 
Meisterhans’ Grammatik der attischen 


Inschriften, 378 
Miller’s Greek N. T. Primer, 256 
Mills’s Gathas, 515 
Milller’s Handbuch der kliassischen 

Altertumswissenschaft, 517 
Pezzi’s Lingua Greca Antica, 256 


Robinson’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Casts from Greek and Roman 
Sculpture in the Boston Museum, 124-5 

Steinthal’s Ursprung der Sprache, 256 

Swete’s Septuagint, 126 
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Brief Mention: 
Upcott’s Introduction to Greek Sculp- 
ture, 125 
White and Seymour Series, 256 
Bricurt, James W. Origin of the English 
muck, 219-20 
Report of Anglia, 496-502 
Review of Skeat’s Principles of English 
Etymology, 221-327 
ca and cha in Old Fr. texts, 246 
Caedmon, MS Junius ΧΙ, 498 
Caelius, Mons, 2st 
Caelius Antipater, 107 


Calendar, Confusion of Roman, in Second 


Punic War, 370-71 
Callimachus, Hymn. Del. 9, 10, 365 
carmen, Etymology of, 373 
Catullus, [uventius in, ΣΙΝ 
Cervera, Guylem de, Proverb of, 118 
Charleston Provincialisms, 198-213 
Chaucer and Maximianus, 84, 85 
Chaucer, John Heywood and 47374 
Chotsel=cancellum, 245 
Chronology, Roman, 367 
Cicero, Catil. 1, When delivered ἢ 370 

118, 110 

Ep. ad Brut. 1, 17, 4, 366 
pro Muren. 20, 42, 376 
131, 106 

Orator 191, 105 


Crapp, E. B., and Watsrs, W. E. Re- 
port of Neue Jahrbiicher, 
110-117; 247-253; 364-377 
Cleomenes VII, Reign of, 371 
Cotuitz, Hermann. Herkunft des schwa- 
chen Praeteritums der germanischen 
Sprachen, 41-57 
Color-terms among Greeks and Romans, 
369-70 
Conway’s Verner’s Law in Italy (rev.), 492-5 
Cookson. See KING. 


Cratinus, Death of, 235 
Crinagoras, Rubensohn’s (rev.), 362-3 
eupula, 365 
Decasyllabic verse, Romance, 118 
Demosthenes, de Corona 104, 107 
D’Oocs, M. L. Review of Jebb’s An- 
tigone, 484-488 
dignus, δι 
Diminutives, Latin, and their change of 
gender, §03 
Dinarchus, c. Aristog. το, 841 
ς. Dem. 28, 340 
Diodoros, Sources of, in Lib. XVI, 376 
Thucydides and, 236 
Diomedes, de versuum generibus, 510 
Dionysios Periegetes, 373 
Dositheus, New Codex of, 236 
Dracontius, 251 


arive and ride, 498 
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Eilhart, French source of, 244 
Elegia in Maecenatem, 265-273 
Exu1s, Rosinson, Elegiain Maecenatem, 
61,2, 474 
Review of Rubensohn’s Crinagoras, 362-63 
Enoch of Ascoli’s MS of the Elegia in 
Maecenatem, 265-273 
Ellis’s Avianus (rev.), 359-362 
Emerson, ALFrep. Review of Mayer’s 
Giganten und Titanen in der antiken 


Sage und Kunst, 96-98 
Ennius and his predecessors, 116 
Enoch of Ascoli’s MS of the Elegia in 

Maecenatem, 265-273 


Epicharmus, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, 4,43, 375 


Epicurea, Usener’s (rev.), 220-31 
Epigraphy, Greek, 353-359 
von Essen’s Index Thucydideus, 255 
Etruscan etymologies, 240 


Etymology, Skeat’s Principles of Eng- 


lish, 221-227 
Eucleides, Optica, 30s 
Euripides, Bacchae 472, 113 

Med. 217, 372 
exinfulare, 251: 
Fabius Pictor, Annals οὗ, 248 


Ferdinand the Catholic, Poem in honor of, 241 
filius, its etymology and sphere of use, 237 


Fire-blower, 233 
Fleay’s rime-test applied to Ben Jonson, sor 
Jontensa, froutesia, 237 


Foot-measure, Italian, 508, 509 
Fossum, Atzgut. Report of Rheinisches 


Museum, 232-240 
Sulcipedia, 237 
Sulmina ex pelvt, Source of, 372 

Game and fish, why not sacrificed, §09 


Garnett, James ἮΝ. Review of Toller- 
Besworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 228-9 
Review of Philological Society’s English 
Dictionary, 227-8 
Review of Skeat’s Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, in A.-S., Northumbrian, 
and Old Mercian versions, 101, ΟΖ 
Notice of Sweet’s Second Anglo-Saxon 


Reader, 102, 103 
Gathas, Mills’s, 515 
Geminos, Date of, 105, 

Isagoge of, 207 
Translation of, 248 


German, Pennsylvania, 
64-83; 176-197; 326-330 ; 425-456 
Germanic languages, Origin of the weak 
preterites of the, 4t-75 
Gerunds and Gerundives in the Annals 
of Tacitus, 464-478 
Gerunds and Gerundives in Pliny’s Let- 
ters, 214-218 
Giants and Titans in antique mytb and 


" art, 96-98 
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Gitpsrstexve, B. L. On the Stylistic 
Effect of the Greek Participle, 138-157 


Review of Transactions of American 


Philological Association, 491-2 
Review of Schmid’s Atticismus, 98-101 
Usener's Epicurea, 229-31 


G(ossst), J. Socin’s Schriftsprache und 
Dialekte, 231 
Gomperz’s Platonische Aufsatze (noticed), 
378-9 
Gow’s Companion to School Classics, 256 
Greek: 


ἄγγελος, 257 
ἀλλήλων, Origin of, ἢ 373 
yAavxwrts, 366 
“Ἑρμῆς, 251 
εἰ with fut. ind., 491-2 
λενγαλέος, 368 
νέκταρ, 1I5 
ἀπτόμην and ἐπτάμην, 375 
μορίαι, 51 
σταφνλή, 114 
στῦλος = stilus, 115 
τήβεννος, how formed, 237 
τίς and Sons in repeated questions, 364 
ὑσσός = hasta, 237 
φαρμακοί, 509 
φιλάνθρωπος in Aristotle, 250 
φόβος, 368-9 


Greek Contract verbs, Johannson’s, σις, 516 


Greek Dialect-mixture, 489-491 
Greek History, 365 
Greek Kings, Lists of, 238 
Greek Participle, Stylistic effect of, 138-157 
Greek, Recessive Accent ia, 1.41 
Greek words more common in Latin than 

in Greek, 237 
Guinglani, Romance of, 117 
Gulliver’s Travels, Sources of, geo 
Harz,W.G. The Sequence of Tenses 

in Latin, 158-179 
Hanssen, Fripericus. Miscellanea 

Graeca, 457-463 


Harris, J. Rewpec. The Sortes Sanc- 
torum in the St. Germain Codex (g 1), 


38-63 
hasta, 250 
Haupt and Sauppe Series, 256 
Haupt, Paut. The Dimensions of the 
Babylonian Ark, 419-424 
Hermes, Report of, go8-srx 
Herodian 5, 7, 4, 236 
Herodotos 8, 124, 340 
Hesiod’s μεγάλαι qoias, 239 
Heywood and Chaucer, 473-4 
Hippocrates, Pseudo-, 510 
History, Greek, 365 


Hoffmann, De Mixtis Graecae Linguae 
Dialectis (rev.), 489-492 


Homer: 

Arsis in, 250 
Hymn in Merc. 234, 247, 372, 375 
152, 259, 487, 373 
Contradictions in 376 
Margites, Authorship of, 372 
Nautical Notes on, 372 
Odyssey, Critical discussion of, 449, 368 
2, 374, 397, 434, 248 
3, Rearrangement of verses in, 374 
4, 117-120, 249 
5, Composition of, 364 
281, 112 
10, 3, χει 
34, 510 517, 249 
21, 120 foll. 374 
Horace, Od. 1, 1, 112 
14, 132, 252 
16, 112 

332, 
3,39. 109 
4, 8, 15, τ 


Housman, A. E. On certain corruptions 
in the Persae of Aeschylus, 317-325 

Humpureys, M. W. Report of Philolo- 
gus, 104-110 

Review of Zielitiski’s Gliederung der 
altattischen Komoedie, 344-353 
Iambic dimeter and trimeter combined, 234 


Ides as dies fasti, 115 
-tllare, Verbs in, 505 
incile = ἔγκοιλον, 851 
incincius, why non-existent, 237 
Infinitive, Articular, 254-5 
tnlicium, 237 
Intercalary years, Roman, 377 
interim, 251 
Isidorus, Orig. 17, 3; 10, 504 
Italian foot-measure, ποῦ, 500 
/ulius --εΐουλος, 250 
Iuppiter Salutorius, 250 
Jackson, Henry, on Plato’s later theory 

of ideas, 279 foll, 
Jewerr, J. R. Report of Journal 

Asiatique, 511-614 
Johannson’s Greek contract verbs, 515-6 
John of Antioch, 510 
Jonson, Ben, and the rime-test, gor 
Journal Asiatique, Sir-S14 
Judith, Aelfric the author of, 497 
Juventius in Catullus, 115 
Kallone, 373 


King and Cookson’s Principles of Sound 
and Inflexion as illustrated in the 
Greek and Latin languages (noticed), 378 

Kings, List of Greek, 238 

Kirxcanp, J. H. Review of Conway’s 
Verner’s Law in Italy, 492-495 

Kirxcanp, J. H.,and Surrn,C.F. Re- 
port of Philologus, 364-372 

Kittrepcs, Gzornce Lyman, Chancer 
and Maximianus, 84, ὃς 
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Kittrepce, Grorce Lyman. John 


Heywood and Chaucer, 473-4 
Kufic inscription, S11 
Laberius and Syrus, 238 
Laevius = Λάιος, 365 
Lange, Ludwig, Life of, 376 
Langen’s Plautinische Studien (rev.), 87-96 
Latin drama, Word-accent in older, 368 
Latin frequentatives and intensives, 504-5 


Latin proverbs, Vegetable kingdom in, 504 

Latin, Sequence of Tenses in, 158-177 

Learngep, M. Ὦ. The Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Dialect, 64-83; 176-97; 326-39; 425-56 


Le France, Martin, 245 
limare, 237 
Locrian folk-song, 457-460 
Lucian as a source of knowledge of trag- 
edy, 374 
Lupercalia, Fabiani in the, 235 
Magliano, Leaden plate of, 234 
Magna Mater, Temple of, at Rome, 108 
Mahabharata and Shah-Namah, 512 


Mahaffy’s Greek Life and Thought, 255 
Maximianus, Chaucer and, 84, 85 
Mayer’s Giganten und Titanen in der 
antiken Sage und Kunst, 96-98 
Meisterhans’ Grammatik der attischen 


Inschriften (noticed), 378 
Mela and Pliny, 366 
Melissus, 251 
Metics, Attic, 500, 510 
Metres, Greek, 247 
Miller’s Greek N. T. Primer, 256 
Mills’s Gathas, σις 


Miscellanea Graeca, 457-463 
Monologue, Dramatic, of the Old French 
theatre, 120 
Mornis, E. P. Review of Langen’s Plau- 
tinische Studien, 87-96 
much, Origin of the English, 219-20 
Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Altertumskunde 


(rev.), 475-484 
Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen 

Altertumswissenschaft, 517 
mufrius = μυθητήρ, 238 
musiricula, 250 
Nautical Notes on Homer, 372 
NeETUUS, 250 


Neue Jahrbticher fiir Philologie, 

1IO-E17 ; 247-253 5 372-377 
Nicetas, 250 
Odyssey. See Homer. 


Old Attic Comedy, Distribution of, 344-353 
oletum, 237 
Olympia, East gable of temple of Zeus at, 239 
Orkistos, Charter of, SIX 
paries, 251 
Parmenides, Doctrine of, 249 


Participle, On the stylistic effect of the 
Greek, 138-157 


ip 
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Pausanias and the figures in the Propy- 
laea, 110 

Pass, E. M. Report of Archiv fir 
lateinische Lexikographie und Gram- 


matik, 503-997 
Peleus and Thetis, What? 366 
Penates, Roman, 508 


Pennsylvania German Dialect. 
64-83; 176-197; 326-339; 425-456 
Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, Latinity of, 507 


Pergamon, Altar frieze at, 114 
Persian Wars, Chronology of, 372 
Persian and Burgundian Wars, 375 
Persius, 3, 29, 126 
Pezzi’s Lingua Greca Antica, 256 


Phaedrus, Birthplace of, 238 
Pharisees and Sadduccees, Conflict of, Six 


Pheidias, father of Archimedes, 256 
Philae, obelisk of, Inscription on, 508 
Philo, de opif. mundi, §§26, 56, €0, 463 
Philological Society’s English Diction- 
ary (rev.), 227-8 
Philologus, 104-110; 364-372 
Pindar, Nemea 7, Analysis of, 109 
Ol. 13, 113, 106 
piscts, 251 


Pratnger, 5. B. Gerunds and Gerund- 
ives in Pliny’s Letters, 234-218 
Gerunds and Gerundives in the An- 


nals of Tacitus, 464-472 
Plato, Crito 53 C, mtr 
Gorgias, Analysis of, 252 
Unity of, 249 
Phaedo, 100 D, 234 
Protag, 312 E, 238 
Timaeus, The Interpretation of 
the, 395-418 
Platonism in England, Recent, 274-309 
Plautus : 
Miles Gloriosus, The elopement in, 232 
Poen. 137, ms 
Truc. 730, 506 
Pliny, Mela and, 366 
Pliny the Younger, Paneg. 69, 112 
Pliny’s Letters, Gerunds and Gerundives 
in, 214-218 
Plutarch, Lycurgus 13, 5, 341 


Polybius, Composition of his history, 110 

Preterite of the Germanic Languages, 
Weak, 41-57 

Primer, SYLVESTER. Charleston Provin- 


cialisms, 198-213 
Review of Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Al- 
tertumskunde, 475-484 


Painck, J, Dyngc_ey. Notes on the Lan- 
guzge of the Eastern Algonkin Tribes, 
310-316 
Pseudo-Anacreontea, 369 
Recent Publications, 
127-134; 258-262 ; 380-391; 518-528 


INDEX. 


Recessive Accent in Greek, 1-41 
Note and corrections, 220 
Rehearsal, The, 496-7 
Reports : 
Anglia, 496-s08 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie 


und Grammatik, 503-507 
Hermes, g08—str 
Journal Asiatique, 511-514 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie .u. 
Paedagogik, ItO-117; 372-377 


Philologus, 104-110; 364-372 

Rheinisches Museum, 232-240 

Romania, 117-123 
Reviews : 

Conway’s Verner’s Law in Italy, 492-495 

E}lis’s Fables of Avianus, 359-362 


Hoffmann, De Graecae Linguae Dia- 


lectis, 429-49 
Jebb’s Antigone, 484-488 
Langen’s Plautinische Studien, 87-96 


Mayer’s Giganten und Titanen in der 
antiken Sage,und Kunst, 96-98 
Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Altertumskunde, 


475-484 

Philological Society’s English Diction- 
ary, 227-8 
Roberts’s Greek Epigraphy, 353-359 
Rubensohn’s Crinagoras, 362-3 
Schmid’s Atticismus, 98-101 


Skeat’s Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, ΣΟΙ, 102 
Skeat’s Principles of English Etymo- 
logy, 221-227 
Socin’s Schriftsprache u. Dialekte, 231 
Sweet’s Second A.-S, Reader, 102-3 
Toller-Bosworth’s A.-S. Dictionary, 228-9 
Transactions of American Philological 
Association, 1887, 491-2 
Usener's Epicurea, 229-231 
Wickes’s Accentuation of Prose Books 


of the Old Testament, 103 
Zielinski’s Gliederung der altattischen 
Komoedie, 344-353 
Rhaetia = Riess, 250 
Rheinisches Museum, 232-240 
Riddles, A.-Saxon, 501-2 


ride and drive, 498 
Robert of Gloucester, The Chronicle of, 496 


Roberts’s Greek Epigraphy (rev.), 353-359 
Robinson’s Descriptive Catalogue, 124-5 
Roland, The Oxford, 119 
Roman chronology, 367 
Roman intercalary years, 197 


Roman tribes after Marsian war, 
Romance, Masc. and fem. gender-inflec- 


tion in, τῶι 
Romania, Report of, 117-1233 240-247 
Rome, Bridges in, 248 
Rome, Date of founding of, 113 
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Round Table and Holy Grail, 246 
Rubensoha’s Crinagoras (rev.), 362-3 
S before a consonant in French, 123 
Sacrificial animals, Greek, Color and sex 

of, 116 
Saint Chad, Life of, ὁ 498 
Sallust, Or. Lepidi, 112 


Schmid’s Atticismus (rev.), 98-101 

Schumann, Robert, as a philologian, 373 

Szaton, R.C, Corrections and Omis- 
sions of Liddell and Scott in connec- 


tion with Apollonius Rhodius, ὃς, 86 
Secundus, MSS of, 368 
Seneca, De clem. 1, 5, 5, 366 

De ira, 371 
Ad Marciam 18, s, 370 
De vita beata 12, ς, 368 
Seneca Tragicus, Herc. Qet. 104-172, 367 
Septenary, English, 497 
Sequence of Tenses in Latin, 158-177 


Shakespeare’s All’s Well that Ends Well, 241 
Romeo and Juliet, 582 
ϑηόπευ, Ραῦν. Recent Platonism in Eng- 
land, 274-309 
The Interpretation of the Timaeus, 395~418 
Sruuarx, E. G. Critical and exegetical 


notes, 340-342 
Report of Hermes, go8—s11 
stligua= ξνλική, 135 
Simon, Roman des trois ennemis de 
"homme, 240-1 
Skeat’s Gospel according to St. Matthew 
(rev.), tore2 


Skeat’s Principles of English Etymo- 
logy (rev.), 


221-227 
SmitH, CHARLES Forster, Thuc, 7, 
43, 16, 342-3 


Smita, C. F., and Kirxxanp, J. H. 


Report of Philologus, 365-372 
SmyrH, Herpert Werr. Review of 
Roberts’s Greek Epigraphy, 354-359 


Review of Hoffmann’s De Mixtis Graecae 


Linguae Dialectis, 480-401 
Socin’s Schriftsprache u. Dialekte, 231 
Sophocles, Aias 477-496, 651, 250, 374 

Antigone, Jebb’s (rev.), 484-488 


Sortes Sanctorum in the St, Germain 


Codex, 58-63 
Stage, Greek, 106 
Status, The doctrine of, 117 
Stobaeus, Eclogue, 237 
Suidas and Athenaeus, 512 


sunand moon, Gender of, in English, 498 
Sweet’s Second Anglo-Saxon Reader 


(noticed), 102%3 
Swete's Septuagint (noticed), 126 
Syntax, Greek, 249 
Syrus, Laberius and, 238 


Tacitus, Annals of, Gerunds and Ge- 
rundives in, 464-472 
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Tacitus, Dialogus, Unity of, 114 
Dial. de or. 10, 364 
32, 239 
Hist. 2, 4, 19, 368 
3, 18, 1, 

4, 15,1, ros 
taeda, 8ais, 115 
Tenses, Sequence of, in Latin, 158-177 
Terence, MSS of, 236 
Ad. 614, 5p5 
testes = παραστάται = Spxecs, 115 
Theognis, Home of, 104 
Theophanes, Anacreontic poem of, 460-462 
Thorn, Youth withdrawing, 233 

Thucydides : 
Accounts of, ΣΙΣ, 113 
Chronology of, 369 
and the Corcyraegn troubles, 249 
and Diodorus, 236 
Editor of, 367 
2,1, 115 
2, 20, 4, 374 
2, 42, 1. 4, 376 
7» 43» 3» 342-3 
tigillum and tigtllusm, 237 


Timaeus, Archer-Hind’s, 275 foll. 
Timaeus, Plato’s, The Interpretation of 


the, 395-418 
Timaeus Siculus, 106 
Timandos, Charter of, sir 
Timoleon, History of, τις 


Topp, H, A. Report of Romania, 
117-123; 240-247 
Toller-Bosworth’sA.-S. Dictionary(rev.) 227-8 
Tragedy, Lucian as a source of our knowl- 
edge of, 374 
trans, 505 


Transactions of American Philological 


Association for 1887 (rev.), 491-2 
Trasimenus, Battle of, 235 
Tristan, Legend of, 122 
πὲς, 505 
ultra, 506 


Upcott’s Introduction to Greek Sculpture, r25 


Usener’s Epicurea (rev.), 229~231 
Valerius Maximus, Critical notes on, xr 
Vergil, Aen. 3, 147-179, 216 

5, 673, tio 

9» 33°, ΣΙ3 
γώτιον Law in Italy, 492-495 
Vomitoria, 250 
Wace's Conception, 243 
Wackernagel’s Theory, 2 foll. 


Wailly, Biography of, 

Warsrs, W. E., and Crapper, C. B. Re- 
port of Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philo- 
logie, 110-1375 247-953; 372-377 

Weak Preterite of the Germanic lan- 
guages, Origin of, 41-57 

White and Seymour Series, 256 

Wickes’s Accentuation of the Prose Books 
of the Old Testament, 103 

Word-accent in the Older Latin Drama, 3768 

W/(ricuT), J. H. Note on Robinson's 


Descriptive Catalogue, 124-5 
Note on Upcott’s Introduction to Greek 

Sculpture, τος 

Xenophon, Anab. 1, 9, 10; 1, 10, 10, 346 

2, 2, 34, 343 

Studies in, 309 

Hellenica, Text-criticism of, 110 

York Plays, 


Zielinski’s Gliederung der altattiscken 
Komoedie, 344-353 
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